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TRANSACTIONS. 


I.—-On Generalised Functions of Legendre and Bessel. By the Rev. F. 
Jackson, Irresistible.” by Dr W. 


(Part I. received July 27; Part II. August 6, 1908. Read November 16, 1908. Issued separately February 5, 1904.) 


Part I. 


In this paper some properties of the functions J;,,(% ,A)., A) will 
investigated. These functions are generalised forms of and LEGENDRE’S 
Functions. Two interesting expressions are obtained for the sum of the coefficients. 


« in the series and Throughout the paper i) denotes 
5A) denotes the convergent series 
(1) 
represents [1][2][3].... [n] | 
if p=1 we see that 
[nm]! reduces to 
(2), 9) 2” 
denotes 
which when p= 1 to LEGENDRE’ s function P,, 


[20 + 20 +1]!(2), 


If n be not integral then [x]! must be replaced by the function 1 
defined as 
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reducing when p=1 to Gauss’s expression for II(n) or I'(n + 1) 


K- 


The infinite product (4) is convergent for all values of n except negative integers : 
(2), will be in general 


x (p+ 1 
for the infinite product I1,.([7]) is | 


which is 


(2), denoting a convergent infinite product reducing for integral values of n to 


(p"+1). 
| The for (C2) is = [x The multiplication 


theorem which is the generalisation of 


| 


Is s investigated i in another paper. 

As obtained from the differential equations the series are e perfectly general with 
regard to 1, and the question of [n]! or II ([7)) ) only arises in connection with the | 
arbitrary constant multiplier of each series. . 


In a paper on generalised forms of the series of BesseL and LEGENDRE (Proc. 
Edin. Math. Soc., vol. xxi.), | have shown that if J,,,(a) denote the series" 


*72] + 2] [4] [2n +2] [2n+ 


then y =J,,,(z) satisfies a differential 


2 | 
pe +{l={n]-[- + [- = Jina”) (7) 
a d d 
denoting Ta") 


| 
(2) 
Alm) (p +1)" 

Wed. 
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Introducing a paremeter \ we see that ( and (7) may be stated more generally as 


| 
=Ay a" | 
and 7 : | | 


In the series (8) give to the arbitrary constant A the value or geet 


then the paper J d) will denote the series 


which can be written in the form | 
Since | 
| (2),[7]! 
and in general (rv not integral) : 
(p +1) = 
| 3. 
It may be verified at once that 
| | 
and in general that 
for 
since 


> 
2 
* 
> 
by 
: 
n 

*) 
[w+ 2r]-[n] = = = p"[2r) 
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Differentiating the series (14) with regard to x” we see that the differential 
coefficient of the first term is zero and we obtain the series 


= Ting 


which establishes oe 
d | 


By a change of the independent variable this may be written in the form 


_from which we have by repeating the operations 


a 1 dJj(ar | 
4, 
Similarly we may easily verify that 
and in general that | 


from which by repeating the operation 


| 


the case p = 1, this becomes 


‘ 
* 
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5. 
A very differential equation is 


To prove this we must first show that 


The coetiicient of in J is 


which is 
Arter 


[m+ 7]! (2)(2) 


The r+ m term of the resulting series is therefore 


which since 
shows us that the series is 


and we have satablished the relation (28) bebwten three successive functions, reducing 
when p=1 to 


Now it has been shown that | 


Changing the independent variable « to x? we obtain 


which is | 


as can easily be verified independently. 
We have already shown that 


‘ 

. 

‘ 
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Taking (30) from (29) we obtain by (23) that 


] 


The expression on the right is equal to - 


| d 


d | 
Now | 
| 
is equal to 
and therefore we have mel. 


very equation: 
From (23) it follows that 


6. 
‘The Function 
If denote the series 


Ay an [2] [zu - [2] [4] 1] — 3] | 


Then satisfies the differential equation 


Introducing a constant parameter \ we have more generally the series _ 


[2] [2n- [2] [4] [2n — 1] -2]' 
| Satisfying 


_ Give to the araiirary constant A the valne 
| [27]! A” 
* Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., vol. xxi. 


(33) 


(34) 


(35) 


(38) 


(37) 
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Then throughout — work the function P,,,(a@,A) will denote 


27°}! 


@A) the series 


We ptoceed to show that 


d-P 


In $+ xP the terms involving give us 


which gives v us an expression for the coeflicient of 
The pen within the large bracket is | 


(p- - 2r+1] 


Putting « = —p this reduces to ae 
p~"[2n 1] 
- 1] 
Therefore 
1] {2n- 27'|! tl 


from which we ee at once 


dg dy 


which leads to 


8. 
The relation between three consecutive functions is 


which corresponds to the ordinary relation 


nP, = 
Consider | 
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The terms involving x'"~™! give us - 


h(—1)T2n [2n 27 — 2]! 
[n—- r- 1]! [nm -2r-1]![r}! (2) 


1]! [x 2r]}! - 1]! (2) 
These may be written 


[n - — 27}! [7°]2),_ (2), (p — 1) 2n - 27-1] 


— Putting « =p” the large bracket reduces to 


1) 
1)'[2n - 2r -1] 


which is 


so that the coefficient of gen | is | | 

and the series is 

establishing 

9. 


Another property of the function is 


dP (x?A) ( A P 
By means of this we establish that 
| 1 1 1 
and if be integral 
| Pr(lep?) = p? (48) 


which corresponds to the theorem that the sum of the coefficients in LEGENDRE’S series 
is equal to unity. The proof of (46) is as follows : 


therefore | 
Similarly, 


The coefficient of x-*t" in the expression 


| 
Piny(2?A) P, (a? X) ( 
is | | 
[2n- 27]! — + 1) — + 2) [27] [n ~ 27+ 2] 
[7]! [2 - r]! (2):(2)n—r [m +1) — +41] [n — 274+ +1) 


Now since | 
| = [Qn — 27 +2) 


the expression within the large bracket reduces to 


_»{ 2n — +1] [27] 


| — 27 +1] 
which is 
1] 
[~ 
and we may write 


Now consider 


The coefficient of a'™-*"*4 in this expression is 


which may be written 
If now c be chosen as. 
| 
and. Cy 
Ap[n] 
the large bracket reduces to 
| — 27+ 1] 
and we have : 
| ~~ r2)\ n—2r+2 2 2 n—2r 1 


and this series has been shown in (50) to be 


1 
Ping" A) dP PA) 
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1 
Ace? ) d(ap) 
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We see that if A = p? 
and x = 1 


the left side of the above expression becomes identically zero, 


A=p' and | 

must also be zero, which is | | 
from which we have for integral values of n 


pt) = pi pt) 
Pp (1 pt) = - 


sd SO teking the product of the two sides of the — 


nr 


which 

the general term of the series being : 


[2] [4 . [2r] . [2n- [2n-Ar+1]- 


If we put p= 1 this reduces to a well- known series 


2-In-1 
10. 
The series | | 
-v-1] 
(2](e-1] 


is a solution of a differential equation of the form 


| 


Therefore when 


(53) 


(54) 


(56) 


(57) 


(58) 


du (2) da?) 


for, assuming that y can be expressed as a convergent or finite series of the form. 


| 
| | 
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performing the operations indicated on the left side of the differential equation we 
obtain 


+similar expressions in My | 
‘Since plm,] [m, = 


the expression which is the coeflicient of Aya" in (60) reduces to. 


so that we have altogether the series 


Choose | Mo mM, 2" 


Also choose 


Let My, ale te so chosen that the coefficient of a"! may vanish, then 


For the value m, =n—-v 


we have 
[27] [2n 27 +1] (62) 
and for the value m, =-n-v-1 
| 
we have 
p 
_ From relation (62) we have the series 


a solution of the differential equation 
| 1-[n-v]- f—n-y- 1) vj[-n-v- - — f(x) (65) 


(x) denoting the function | | 


‘ 
@ 
é 
— 
x 
Me Mo, ‘hed 
\ 
t 
~ 
Mm, Or -n-v-l | 
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We also have from relation (63) 


af +p [2] [2n+ 3] A~*3! (67) 


a solution of the differential a in which f(z) denotes 


Since A is quite arbitrary. replace it by Ap” and we ‘then have the series 


a solution of 


The series (69) is when v is tikegel: and <n 


| 
The series and differential equation are analogous to one given by Heine 
of which the primitive is 


The sum of the series of coeflicients in Heine’s series 


2-2n — | | -4-In-—1-2n-3 


is shown i in Chr ystaul’ s Algeln a, Part IL page 185, or 209 (end edition), to 7 


won! 


The analogous theorem in the general series is 


(2), [v]! [Qn]! 
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Parr IL. 


The series 


Zn — | 
has a general term - 


which may be written if n—v be positive and integral 


so that if we give to the arbitrary A the value 


[22]! 


[nl [n (2), 


we have the series 


which will be denoted by P(x.) 
When n and v are not 


When p= 1 this function reduces to the function denoted a(n) by TopHUNTER 
(Functions of Laplace, Lamé, and Bessel, p. 80). 
We see that 


v+r 
Ae 
| 
P_ (aA) = d ” 4 A ) (4) 
| 
or 


v p”. —v 


For brevity will often be used to denote P’ 
The function satisfies the differential 


(2 | 


dP’ 


{ - Pt (a 


= —— 6 
da") 


| 
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ca When p=1 the right side of the differential equation vanishes and the whole equa- 
| tion reduces to 


9. 
In this article we shall show that 


of which the general term is - 


may be expressed as a convergent infinite ila 


(m+) 


reducing when n and v are integers to. 


[2]! [n + (2)n, 


pa was anticipated 1 in art. (10), Part [., by analogy with the sum 1 of 


 2-2n-1 2-4-Qn- Qn - 3 
_ nin+y! 


In the Proceedings of the London Mathematical Society, series 2, vol. i., “ Series | 
connected with the of Partitions, the following theorem is obtained :— 


T=0 


P’>1 

Pp psp. . pe 

PiP. 
Yo 


being sets of s independent elements. 


‘ 

: 
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When m is integral and positive [ P*z]" reduces to the product of m factors 
Dividing both sides of (10) by [P*z|" we have — 


putting 
Z = =] 
y= —n+v+1 
the general term of the series becomes - 3 cs 


which i is the r+ 1% term in, Const. x Fin or, 


- The infinite roduct [P , when we make the same substitutions as in the series, 
| 


becomes 
which since 


= (P?—1)(P-1-1) (Pe 1). (PP 41) 


(p™ = 1) 2 (Pere 1) 
7) 


“we are justified in writing 


(18) 


by analogy with Gauss’s IT function. 
Moreover, when n and v are positive and integral, the infinite product reduces to 


[n+v]! [n]! (2), 
[v}! (2), 


We have now 


1G. | THE REV. F. H. JACKSON ON 


Then if we perform the — = indicated by = me we 


general term is 


| [n-v = 2r}! 
This reduces to 
7.7 +2 [27 2r|! 


_. viz., the general term of 


and since | 
putting 
A = 
z=] 
we have | 
If v=0 this gives 
Pin(1 p*) = p (16) 
which was obtained i in art. 9, Part I., by another method. 
When v= | 
| play (17) 
which when p= 1 gives 
(18) 
Consider | 
the general term: of the Series within the beach being 
}! gl 2n—2r 
“a [m= (30) 


ian a series of which the 


(21) 


d) 

reducing when p=1 to | | 

The expression 


| 
| 
| 

| | 
| 
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cannot be expressed as a ‘a produet of n factors analogous to (A*“*—1)", but it possesses 
the property | 


(2)n * 


| 
which is a particular case of 
substituting 
for z 
| nm a integer for m 
[2] [2-2] . 2r +2). 
may be differently expressed. 
If we use the symbol [+ as the reverse of D+” we have from (22) 
of which particular cases are a 
4. 
It has been shown in art. 9, Part I., that if 
and f(x) denote 


then 


If we change to Ap” this differential equation is identical in form with the differential 
equation satisfied by 
* Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., “ Series connected with the Enumeration of Partitions,” series 2, vol. i. 


TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART I. (NO. 1). | 3 
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The general term in the series Q', (x. A) is 


+ 27}! + rj}! (2) 8r) 
[7]! + 1}! (2), 


so that 
dv ‘Qin n+ 27}! n+? ! (2 27-1 .|-n-2r r —n—-27r—v— 


Now the general term of the series (30) may be written 


2 1! di [n r|! ( —n—v—2r—1)) —2r 
[w+v]![r]! [2n+ 2r+ 1}! (2) | 


so that if we give to the arbitrary constant A the ‘ie | 


+ v|! 


[2n+1}! 
and denote the series by Q,,,,(@A) 
then : | 
and | | 


If we had chosen Q,,,(aA) to denote the series which satisfies 


dy 
instead of that which satisfies 


1 
@ ya t ete. 
- equation (34) would have taken the form 


Qin(@A) satisfies 


To find the sum of the eoeilicients of x in the series Q;,, we make the following — 
| substitutions, 
n= — 
[=2 
y=n+v+2 
z= —] 
c= 


in the series (11). 


\ 


a 
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_. The general term 


becomes. 
and the infinite product . | 
| 
becomes 7 


so that we have this product 


Now take the 


(2) 


= f(x) — Fa") (39) 


and find a solution in the form of a series proceeding according to ascending powers. 
of x. 


Then performing the operations indicated on the left side of thie differential aquation 
(39) we obtain froma term Av’ the expression 


+ [n-v] [n (41) 
which is 


which reduces further to 


[m - 1] 


{{m] - -[ 1] 


‘ 
\ 
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Mees @ 
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So that from the whole series we obtain 


[my 


Choose =m -2 
M, = — 2 


= + 27 


Also choose [m,][m,- 1] =0 so as to get rid ot the term 


| Then, in order that 


the expression may be of the form f(x) ~ ¢(a**), the coefficients 
A, A, . . 


. must be chosen so as to satisfy the relation 


since [m,] [m,-i] = either = 0 
and | | 
| (ntv4]1] 
the general term of the series y being 
| [27]! 


When 1 is a positive integer and ~—y is even, the series (44) is C. P, (ad) as 1s 


evident if we consider that there are —> terms in the series, and so by substituting 


n— | 
— —7 for 7 we reverse the series. The general term becomes 


[2n 
7}! [n—v—2r]}! [7]! (2), (2), 


(47) 


For + substitute 
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which is the — term of - 
n—v.n—v—2 [n — y- 2]. 


If we had used the value m, 
Mrz, = 27 + 1 


we should have obtained a series satisfying the differential equation (39). 


The series being 


the general term being = | 


If n—» be an odd integer and the : series 1s finite, the number of terms will be 


| 


The general term then becomes 


A 1] [2] [2n — 27]! gin—v—2r] (51) 
showing that the series is | oi 
| econst,x Pi (vA) 


In this and the following articles we shall give examples of the expansion of various 


- functions in infinite series of the generalised Bessel’s Functions. The three expansions 


to be considered are analogous to the following theorems in ordinary Bessel’s Functions, 


m+) . 


a 
1 
S”J == 2m + Jing J + . (54) 


the symbol S” denoting m successive integrations in aii no arbitrary constants 
are introduced (Topuuntrsr’s Functions of Laplace, Bessel, and Legendre, art’s. 
418-422). 


z—m—1l 
p-l1 p-l. 


. 
& 
ge 
| 
4 
” 
| 
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we have an identity 


s=] 


Subject to a proper interpretation of [%],,, this expansion holds for all values of m 
provided the series be convergent, the condition for which is p'>1. If m be integral 


_m denot 


The theorem in its generality is discussed in a paper on “ Series connected with the 
Enumeration of Partitions,” series 2, vol. i, Proc. Lond. Math. Soc. In the following 


work we require only the simple cases in whiok m 1s an —_— positive or negative. 


For y -2n 


+ 
| 2 | 
m positive integer) 
we have | 
| [2m + 2) = 4- +7 -1].. ae 
and [-2n], = [-2n][-2n-2]..... [ - — 25+ 2] 
= 2n] [2n + [2n+2s—2] 
So that we have | 
(2) fr}! = [nto] [m+r-1]... [n+ 


Dividing throughout by [ (2), this reduces 


l 
[7] [(n+1] . [n+s- (58) 


Dividing throughout again by [7]! (2), this identity becomes 


[ + [s]! (2)n+s( (2)n—1 | 


s|! [7]! (2),-s(2), 
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From which we can see at once that 


. (60) 


Jin(tA) = - 
the general term being 


subject to the convergence of the series; for if out of each term of the series on the 
right side of (60) we pick out the part — aren, We Bet a set of r+1 terms 


n-+2r | ] 1 1 | 


which by (59) reduces to | | 
[m+ 9°]! [7°]! (2),4,(2),. 


and theorem (60) is established. 


the general term of J,,,(xA),- 
A particular case of this is 


= 


| analogous to 


‘To investigate a theorem analogous to 


d(x) = Sale) + md wile) + 


If, in the series on the right, we replace the Bessel’ s Functions by infinite series and 
collect the terms together according to powers of «x, we tind that the terms involving 
form an infinite series 


which is | 


The series within the bracket is by an extension of the notation of VANDERMONDE’S 
theorem (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xxvi. p. 285), 


/ 


which is (7+7)_,, subject to convergence conditions, viz., 2 +1>0 


| 


as 
7 
wy 
a. 
BE 
| 
+ 
ig 
x! 
ASK 
om 
¥ 
4 
BA, 
q 
I 
‘ 
q 


bea negative integer, 


the analogue of 
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So the re-arrangement gives us an infinite series, of which the general term is 

which is the general term of S”J,(z) . (69) 

S” indicating m successive integrations. 


7. 


The preceding analysis shows us how to construct the analogous series for the 


generalised Bessel’s Functions. —. the generalised form of VANDERMONDE’S 
theorem | | 


| 


convergent for all values of m if p'>1 


In the theorem (70) replace m OF —m a —_— integer, l by 2, x © by 2r, and y by 2 ar. 
Then | 
| | [27+ [2r+2] 
Now [27 +27r]_,, is [47°]-m 
[47+ 2m] [4r+2m—-2].... [4r+2] 
and this may be written | 
(2)ertul2r . [art 1] 
Dividing (72) throughout (2), (2), we obtain. 
[r}! (),(2),.* [4r+2] | 
| 1 | [ + 1}! 


used in art. 6 in the analysis of the series (65). 


At this point we define the function J (ar) as the convergent infinite series 
q—l 


r=o[n +7! [7]! (2),(2)ner | 
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Then 
(x A) = | (76) 
: 

om [7]! (2),(2 Jake | 

Consider the series 7 ea 


of which the general term: is 


If we replace in (77 ) Fig ded ss ... by the infinite series which they represent 


[2m+47)] 
and collect the terms according to — of x, then the terms containing ag .@ form. 


: the infinite series 


[2m+47] 


[m+ 8— 1}! pein (79) 
[m+n]! TY! (2),{7 - (2), +7 +s]! (2) mars 
_ which reduces by (73) to 


| [2m + 47] [2m + - [4r +2] (2), 
which is 


pple (80) 


r denoting the operation reversing 


8. 


It is well known that. 


Consider the series 


[ (x ) (2), (n+1] (x ) + [n+2] ) ( ) 
of which the general term is 
Ata r | 
p ; 483) | 


Jin(xA) denoting 


[n +7]! (2)(2) ner 


(84) 


Replacing Jin(LA) J . in (82) by infinite series, and sollecting the terms accord- 
Ing to powers of x, we have for the terms involving x"**" a group of | r+1 terms, viz., 


1) inter] 
[7]! (2),(2) ner 


+( + r|! [7 1}! 
Attergin +2r] 

[m+] 8]! 
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(85) 


“SES 
— 
? 
| 
. 
Bec 
>. 
a 
1 
| 
J 
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which is | an | 


which is identically zero. 


The only term which does not vanish is the first term in J on( A) SO thet we have 
identically for all values of 
(2), 
If in 84 we had taken J,,,(xA) as 


inter] 
the signs in the terms of (88) would not nave been alternately + and ~ (86) would not 
then be ZeYO but 


+7}! [r}! (2), (2)ntr 


“Another expansion in terms of the P is 


+1) 


[ 2]! 


[x] (2), [2] [4] —Pin-4 + 
analogous to | 
Zn! 2n 3, 2n-1-2n-7,, 


Various interesting theorems have been obtained with respect to Bessel’s Functions 


3 1 
when the variable is not x but ./x. The analogous theorems for J OP \*) are given 
in the following work. It is well known that 


Then 


which reduces to (89) when p=1 


n _ {nj 
A ) = 


[r}! (2)-(2)n4r 


CF 
: 
. 
4 
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[27] 
Na?" 
7}! [ +7}! (2),(2) nvr 


Operating on this with D'™ we see that the operation reduces to zero all terms for | 


which r<m, while the result of operating on the general term - 


| [mtr}! [nt mtr}! (95) 
[2m+2r] [2m+2r-2] [2m+2r- 2m +2) 
mtr | [2] 2] [2] (96) 
[mtr]! [n+ (2)(2) 
which 3 is easily reduced to 
[7]! [7 + +7]! (DID 
viz., the general term of | 
| 
Ina similar way theorem (90) may be generalised. 
We have shown that _ 
In the same way we can establish 


analogous to the ordinary recurrence formule. 


Multiplying (a) by far A) and (8) by then subtracting, we obtain 


analogous to 


So also (4) oY and (8) by then subtracting, we 


obtain 


When we put «=1 we obtain 


[2 }{ = [m= 1] {Pin Pina) (€) 


1 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
{ 
‘ 
| 
° 
on 
; 
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and so by repetition, if n be integral, 


= 


Similarly from putting and repeating we obtain 


From the recurrence formulz we can obtain without difficulty — 


A theorem analogous to NEUMANN’s expansion of an arbitrary function in a series of 


Besse] Functions I have ge in a paper, L.M.S. Proceedings ; also the analogue of 
LomMeEL S theorem. | 


T 


Cases 


I].—Certain Fundamental Power Series and their Differential Equations. By the 
Rev. F. H, Jackson, H.M.S. “ Irresistible.” Communicated by Dr W. PEpptz. 


(MS, received December 7, 1903. Read January 4, 1904. Issued separately February 16, 1904.) 


The series which will be disvussed ; in this paper are of the general type 


Consider a sequence of elements Ps; 
of the first m, elements of the sequence. . ‘I’ie simplest. connection between the terms 
of the sequence is equality © | 


The series expansions of the ordinary functions of analysis and the series which are 
solutions of ordinary linear differential equations belong to this simplest type. Another 


more general type of series is formed when the elements D1; Pos De ° 


. are in 
geometrical progression as a, ap, ap”, 


..... In this case the index (n) denotes 


+ + which is a the | limitation of n to positive 


integral values’ (where the sequence is geometrical) may be removed, as will be seen in 


the particular discussion of the functions J,,,(Aw), Pin(Av), Qua(Av), F(a] [8] If p 


be made unity, the geometrical progression becomes a progression of equal elements 
and the properties of the general functions reduce to analog ous properties of the simpler 


functions ; meh etc. HULER’s expansion 


<4). 
and GAUSS’S series 


(1 - - — 2°) ad inf. 


0 


(x < 1) 


are particular cases of the -_ series (1) for the sequences 1,1, 3, 2,5 
2n—1,n,... and 1, 2, 3, 4, . . respectively. 


- 


The fundamental Hypergeometric Series is 


In the case when there are only three elements «8 y in the Hypergeometric Series and 


Puls 


. the following series are interesting 
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then (m,) will denote the sum 


| 
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1? | | 
a +1 +1? | 


It is well known that if I,(a+m) denote the product of s factors 
(a + m)(ay + m)(ag +m) . integral 
an identity of the following kind can be detebliched. 
I1,(a + m) = By+Bym+ Bym(m—1)+ .... +Bym(m=1)... (m=s+1) 
where B, By . B, are constants, that is, are independent of m. 


We nied to establish a generalisation of this, on which all i work will 
depend. 


| II,(a+(m)) denote the of factors 
(a +p, + + oe + + Py +P2+ (a, + py + + 


then II Aa +(m)) is identically equal to | 


| P\PoPs + + Ps 
which may be more conveniently written 


The sctllisiants B, )B,, ete. are independent of m and are given by 


Before proceeding to obtain these coefficients it will be well to explain the notation 
clearly. | 


(m—1)i is not the same as (1) —(1) for (m— 1) denotes p, +P2t+ Pst + 
_ while (m) —(1) denotes p, + pz 


(3)! = (pi {3}! = (pg t+ 
(2)! = (pi +P2)P2 {2}! = (Dy +Po)Po 


In the expression for B,° four elements p, , P., P35 P4 appear and 


(4)! = Po {4}! = (pp P1)(Po+ 

(3)! = (p, + {3}! = +Pe)(Ps + 

(2)! = (p, + {2}! = (py | 

(1)! = p, {l}i=ap, . 


— 
\ 

¢ 
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The symbol { }! must not be dissociated from the expression B in which it occurs, 


because {r}! as formed from n elements p, p. ... p, is not the same expression as 
‘r\! formed from m elements p, Pm. 


In general, for n elements 


{1}! = Pn 
{2}! (Dn + Pn—1)Pn—1 
{3}! (Dn + Pn-1 + Dn—2)Pn—2 (12) 


_ At this pomt some properties of the coefficients 


(n—r)! {r}! 


may be noted 


which is the generalisation of 


‘ 


As an example of this property take (, , Po, Pas Px) =(1,7,9,5), then 


(4)! = (L4+74+94+5)(74+94+5)(94+5)5 = 22-21-14.5 
(3)! = (147+9)(74+9)9 = 17-16-9 
(2)! = (14+7)7 = 8-7 

{1}! =5 
{2}! = (5+9)-9 = 14-9 
{3}! = (5494+7)9+7)-7 = 21-167 
{4}! = (549474 1)(94741)(741)-1 = 22-17-81 


‘The expression 


(4)! (4)! (4)! (4)! Cm 
(4)! {0}! ~ * 7 * 
is | | 


If p, p., . . . be an arithmetical sequence 1, 1+a, 1+2a, ete., then 


> (mn)! (A+ .. . (2+ (2n—-2)a) (14) 
a generalisation of 


to which the identity reduces when the seq tence Bo 
If the sequence is (p, .. . )=(1 3,5 


> 
‘ 
5 
. 
\ 
| 
+ 
) 
/ 
7 | 
\ 
4 ‘ 
« 
| 
| 
Bp 
> 
4 
” 
> 
; 
j 
3. 
> fs 
. 
ats, 
5 » ) iv 
! ! 
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The identity (14) is a particular case of F(a y8«1) and may be thrown into the form 


(zt), = (22), + = — (2a - ar 
in which | 
is 
A more general form is | | 


] 


These and other interesting theorems due to change of the sequence ( Pr Po. +++} 
must be left to another paper. 
We now proceed to obtain the coefficients B, By, ete. 

Suppose that II (a + (m)) 1 is capable of expansion in the form — 


ps! 
In (1 8) substitute (m)=0, then we have 
B, =II (a) 


- Similarly, if we substitute (m)—(1)=0 we obtain 


+ BE = II(a + (1)) 
Py 
Continue the process of substitution by putting successively . 


(m)=(2)=0 
(m) —(3)=0 | 


We obtain the following set of sition for determining the coefficients B 0B, ete. 
1I(a) = By 
II(a +(1))= B, 


+ (n)) =B, + Map, + 
Py Pr 


a 
: 
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From these equations we obtain 
B, = 
B, = + (1)) — (a) 


B, = (2)) . (20) 
Pi Pe P\P2 PyP2t Py 


To establish the form of the coefficient B, we assume that the law of formation holds 

for B, B, B, . . . . namely, that 

| II(a + (n —1)) II(a + — 2)) | 


From (19) | | 


es Baplicing B, B, . B,., by the expressions (21) we obtain 


- 


where 


. 
| 
7 
of 
> 
= 


(n)!(n 1)! {O}! 


| {s—1 }! in the first term of A, is formed out of the set of elements Py Pe anaes Das 
and is | 


{S—2}! in the second term of A, is formed out of the set of elements p, p. ...- Pa-o 
and is | 


We see that A, which is 


(7%), 
(n)! (n — 1)! {0}! 


Pr! ; + Pn) Po + : + Pn) (Pn—1+ Pn) 
Pr! 
since p, is {1}! for the n elements p, . Dna: 


_ may be written 


| 
(n)! | 
| 


since 


also. 
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Similarly 4, may be written 
(1) n—1 } | 


1 
(n — 2)! Pn-1 Pasi + Pn? Pn 

Pr 
(2 — 2)! Pn? 2)! {2}! 


which is" 


since is {2}! for the elements p, py... Pa. 


In the expression (23), if we reverse the order of the terms we have 


Pa) 


{O}! = 1 


{1}! (Because the term involving {1}! was derived from 


We see that for the set of elements 
the expression | 
| (nm)! {O}! {1}! (m)! {3-1}! 

is | 

| tipi * (1)! {s—1} 

but for any set of s elements in any order | 

so that 
and we have | 
s 


which establishes the form of Bi in general. 


(24) 


(25) 


(26) 


(27) 


j 
i 
3 
a 

i 

a 
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THE GENERAL HYPERGEOMETRIC SERIES. 


Let # denote the differential operator 


and denote the operator 


Then if y denote a series of the form SAu™ 
that is 


and we operate on y with — we obtain 


{o- ay TI,(a + (m))a” — +(m) - 


The lowest index present in the series on the right is (m,)— (1), and the term in which 
it occurs 1s 


Choose m, so as to make this term vanish, the possible values of m, are zero and 
(1)-8. Now, from the manner in which (m,)(m,).... are formed, we cannot have 


any such relation as (m,) =(m,,,)—(1) unless the elements P1 Po Po-++. are equal to 
one another, so we choose | | | | 
| | 

(m)=(1)=p, 

(m3) =(2) =p, + Po 


® 


and 


1 


Then we have : 


the general term being 


and a differential equation 


p 
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B, 
( B, 
In the simple case 
pry Py Py 


the differential equation is 


Putting x=1 the expression on the right vanishes identically, ‘therefore when 
-1 18 finite or convergent we have 


| die x-=1 
which is | | 

+ + Poy + 


subject to the convergence of the series. 


| 3 | 
F(a, B, y+ 1,2) = 1 | 


In connection with this series we can obtain from (39) the 5 Mantiey 


wn — nn — 12-0 


2-Pa-? 3° — — 2a — 3? 
putting m= 
= 
‘In the case when p,p,.... . form a geometrical progression and 8] 


denotes the series 


Pa — | 


the following relations can be obtained : 


af 
9 
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F({a] [8] 


= 


and other similar relations found by interchanging aand B. 


The expression of F([e][8][y]p’-*~) and F([a] [8] [y]p*-*-*~') in the form of infinite 


products analogous to ne 1s effected at once by the. above relations. The 
investigation of these I have given elsewhere, but note the results here as of interest in 
connection with the Fundamental Hypergeometric Kquation discussed in this paper. 
Particular cases of these series are _ 


BESssEL’s Series :— 
Consider now a progression 
anc 
| | + bY (- 1) 
Then the operator 


operating on A,x'"” gives 
AL (1) + {(1) (= )}(m,) + (n)(- 


So that if we operate on a series y= Ax” 


whieh is 


= (x) | [(m) 


(10,) = (n) aid (m,) = (n+ 2) 
(m3) = (n+ 4) 


choose 


(M41) — (2) ] = A” 
TRANS. ROY: SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART I. (NO. 2). 6 
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then 
= a 
and | 
(n-+-4) 
when the elements are 
Pi = Pg = = | 
Po P-1 P-s 
The series is BessEt’s Series and =Az’y is Besset’s Equation. 
In the particular case of the progression of elements p,p,... . being 


\ 
i 


I1l—Magnetization and Resistance of Nickel Wire at High Temperatures. 
By Professor C. G. Knott, D.Sc. 


(Read May 4, 1903. Given in for publication November 12, 1903. Issued separately March 3, 1904.) 


In a recent paper published in these Transactions * I gave an account of certain 
experiments upon the change of electric resistance of nickel due to magnetization at. 


out the advisability of trying to push the temperature up to 400° C., the temperature 
at which nickel loses its pronounced magnetic properties. This has been accomplished 


effect of transverse magnetization are still incomplete, and are reserved for a 
future communication. 

1, THe APPARATUS USED.—Since the temperature was to be raised to sdeat 400° $e 
it was necessary to use asbestos for insulation. Accordingly, two exactly similar anchor- 
ring coils with nickel-wire cores were constructed. ‘These coils were about 18°3 cm. in 
diameter. Round the flat circular coil of nickel which formed the nucleus of the 
-anchor-ring two independent layers of copper wire, carefully insulated throughout, were 


could be jomed in different ways, so that it was possible to have a strong current pass- 
ing through both, and yet to have, at will, either strong magnetization within or none 
at all. The magnetizing force could thus be removed at a moment's notice by simply 
reversing the current through one of the coils of copper wire, while the heating effect 
of the current on the whole coil could be maintained unaltered. To preserve as con- 
stant a temperature as possible during any one set of observations was of the highest 
importance, for the change of resistance due to a very slight change of temperature was 
sufficient to mask completely the change due to magnetization. This change was 
measured by means of a Wheatstone Bridge arrangement. The galvanometer was made 
of a convenient sensitiveness for the purpose; and only when a very steady tempera- 


enough state of approximate balance to render measurements possible. It was for the 
purpose of further reducing the disturbances due to changing temperature that two 
anchor-ring coils were used, with equal lengths of nickel wire as the cores, and with 


the same magnetizing or merely heating current flowing through both double coils of 


copper wire. | 
| Vol. xl. pp- 535-545, 
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different temperatures up to 100°C. In the closing sentence of that paper I pointed : 


in the experiments now to be described. These refer, meanwhile, to the effect of - 
longitudinal magnetization on the resistance of the wire. The experiments on the 


| coiled, with the same number of turns in each. The ends of the two copper-wire coils — 


ture was obtained during a set of observations was the galvanometer in a steady ~ 


— 


o~ 


‘ 
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The nickel wires in these coils will be called L and M for ease of reference ; and the 
same letters may, if occasion arise, be used oe to designate the srteupondite 
anchor-ring coil as a whole. 
| The wires L and M, with their stout nickel-bar terminals, formed two of the con- 

tiguous branches of the Wheatstone Bridge, the other branches \ and » being also 
made of nickel wire, so as to minimise the possibility of thermoelectric effects in the 
circuit. The resistances in B. A. ohms of the various branches at 13° C. were as 
follows, L, and M, being the resistances of the parts of L and M included in the 
magnetizing coils. 


Resistance. .| 31237 3-041 | 32413 | 2°957 2-925 


The — and number of turns of the. four magnetizing copper coils were as 
follows | 


Inner. Outer. Inner. Outer. 
Length of copper wire . om. 1151 cm. | 992 cm. | 1237 cm. 
| Sembee of turns” 172 171 


In the experiments to be described it was the nickel wire L which was studied ; 
hence, to reduce the magnetizing current in amperes in the coil L to fields in magnetic. 
C.G.S. units we must multiply by 7°52. 

ae magnetizing current was measured on a Kelvin graded. galvanometer, which 
was calibrated in situ by comparison with a Kelvin ampere balance. 

The two anchor-ring coils L and M were enclosed in a porcelain vessel, through the - 
side of which the various terminals were led. A quantity of asbestos wool was packed 


round the coils so as to reduce as far as possible the convection currents of hot air when 


— the vessel was heated. The heating was effected by means of one, two, or more Bunsen ~ 
burners, according to the temperature aimed at. After several hours’ heating the 
temperature of both coils became fairly steady ; and when the galvanometer indicated 
that a sufficiently steady temperature was reached, the necessary observations began 
to be made. ‘The temperature of the wire L at any instant was indicated with great 
accuracy by the resistance of the wire, an independent experiment upon a wire cut 


| | 
| 
| 
| | 
| | | 
i 
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from the same piece giving data by means of which the measured resistance could be 
reduced to centigrade degrees. It is known * that the resistance of nickel changes 
rather curiously with temperature, of which more hereafter. In the present case the 
resistance temperature graph is, roughly speaking, a long sloping S form of curve, and 
can be represented for interpolation purposes very approximately by three straight 
lines. ‘Thus, to reduce the measured resistance 7 of the wire (3 ohms at 15°) to 
temperatures the formule are 


6-7r — 163°3 from 15° to 200° 


= 33-9r — 297 ,.. 200° ,. 350° 
t = 95-8r - 692°5 


2. THE Meruop oF Expertment.—The resistance changes due to magnetization 
a were measured by deflections on a delicate galvanometer after the bridge was approxi- 
, _- | mately balanced, a steady current being supplied from a secondary cell in the battery 
4 branch. -The galvanometer was calibrated in the following simple way. For any 
particular condition the current 7 through the galvanometer is given by the formula 


where e is the electromotive force in the circuit, and D the well-known expression 
involving the resistances of the | six conductors making up the Wheatstone Bridge. Its 


‘value is 
D= BG(L + p) 4+ +p) + + 


where 5 is the resistance in the battery branch and G that in ‘the calvanometer branch. 
In the present experiments B was 6°2 ohms and G was 1°73 ohms. pe 
The calibration of the galvanometer in each experiment was effected by making a 
known small. change 3 in A; and the magnetic effect on resistance gave a slight change in 
L. We must therefore eccahiien how the quantity D changes with slight - changes of 
Nand L. Differentiation of D gives | 


= BG + B(M+p) + (G+p)(L+M)+LM 
aD 
BG + B(M +p) + (G+ M)(A +p) 


The particular values of these quantities will vary from experiment to experiment 
according to the temperature of the branches L and M. For temperatures higher than 
the temperature of the air, L was always at a higher temperature than M, since it lay 
lower down in the porcelain vessel. ‘To obtain the approximate balance on the Wheat- 
stone Bridge was appropriately varied so that the quantity (Lu — MA) rarely differed 
more than 1/400th from the value of Lu or of MA. When the difference was 1/200th the 
spot of light was driven off the galvanometer scale. In the following table the values 


* See my paper on the Electrical Resistance of Nickel at High Temperatures, Trans. R.S.E., 1886 ; also a paper 
_by W. Komxrauscu, Wiedemann’s Annalen, vol. xxxiii., 1888. 
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_ of the various resistances and of the quantities referred to above are given when the 
temperatures of L are about 15°, 180°, 300°. 


Resistances when the Temperatures | 

B 6 2 6°2 

| $°12 6 

M | 3°04 5 8 | 

316 2°7 2°6 
571°2 1009-9 2058°6 
/dr 126°4°- 234°4 
dD/dL 89°9 96°4 141°7 


In the calibration experiments the slight change in the resistance of \ was always © 
effected by putting in a resistance of 30 ohms in multiple arc with a small part of 


whose resistance was 0°5125. That is to say, the change dA was a decrease of 0°008603 
ohms, and dd/A = —0°002655. | | | 


Returning now to equation (1), namely, 
2 | Di = MA)e 

we get, in consequence of the small change dA, the equation | 
Ddi+idD = - Medd. 
‘Similarly, when by application of the magnetizing field L is changed to L+46L, we find 


Substituting for 7 its value as given in (1) we get for (2) and (3) 


dD 
_ Lu-MaA 


If, at the beginning of the experiments corresponding to equations (2) and (3), the 
bridge were accurately balanced, the current 7 would vanish and we should have 


or | 
dl _ _ dd | 
L 


This was the case in many instances, and in many others the value of 7 was so 
small as to make (Lu — MA) less than the thousandth part of Lu or MA. Under these 
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conditions, taking the largest value of the ratios dD/Ddd and dD/DdL, namely, 
wr 572, we find 


| 89 
89 
Ds ( 


showing at once that the ceameas terms in the brackets are negligible, and that equation 
(5) still holds. 

Finally, consider the most extreme case of all, in which the applied field was so great 
as to produce a change dL, which made the spot of light travel from end to end of the 
scale. It was necessary in this case to disturb the balance on the bridge, so that the 
initial current 7 produced a deflection 3°5 times that due to the imposed: change dA. 
That is to say, since the change dA meant an alteration of 0°002655 in the value of Lu 
‘or MA in the experiment corresponding to equation (2), the initial value of 7 in this 
extreme.case of the experiment corresponding to (3) was such as to make 

Lu—MA = 3°5 x 002655 Lu = -0093 Ly 
and 
Md = :9907 Lp. 
Thus equations (4) become 
Ddi = - eMda | 
Ld 1) 


DBi + 0093 | 


This extreme case occurred only at the onduuey temperature of 15° C. Putting in the 
corresponding values of L, D, and dD/dL, and taking the ratio, we find | 


1 

8L 1 —-0093 x 3°12 x 0°158 


Hence equation (5) is in error by 0°5 per cent.; and it will be noticed that this is due 
mainly to the factor by which we pass from the ratio M/u to L/A. The effect of the 


second terms in the brackets of aqualione (4) is in all cases negligible. Hence in every 


case we may write 


and in the got majority of cases use the more convenient form (5). 


3. REDUCTION oF THE OBsERVATIONS.—The results embodied in Table A were 
plotted on a large scale, the change of resistance dL being plotted in terms of the field. 
In any one series of experiments the temperature varied a little throughout; but it was 
easy to apply slight corrections by graphical interpolation so as to obtain a series of © 
isothermal curves. From these curves the values of dL were read off for the fields’ 
2,4, 6, etc., up to 34, and were then divided by the appropriate value L, of the re- 

sistance of the nickel wire included in the coil. ‘This was assumed to have the same > 


4 
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TABLE A. 


Containing the reduced results immediately deducible from the individual observa- 


tions of the experiments described above, and arranged in order of date, H 
being the magnetic force in the heart of the anchor-ring coil, t the temperature 


of the nickel coil at the instant, as determined by the measured resistance of the 


were Li, and dL being the change of resistance due to the magnetization. 


H t | H t dL H. t 
(Feb, 13) (Feb. (Feb. 18) | 
26:2 183°1 207 25°83 in: 
9°4. 19:2 48 176-9 
24 
(Feb. 19) (Feb. 21)» (Feb. 23) 
30°8 241°5 00173 Q0044 . 84... 167 00296 
24:8 242-7 150 24°4 $22 20 26°6 19°7 238 
20°7 -) 20°2 322 25 218 
15:3 24] 107° 14:9 $19°7 21 16°6 
71 237°7 54 T4 323°5 11 
3°6 4:9 146 | 6 
(Mar. 12) | (Apr. 1) | 6) 
31:8 318 :0-0043 299-3 0:0097 
216 328 28 316 303-4 71 
69 106 9264 6 15:7 49 
8°9 274°6 51 (May 10) 1-108 | 38 
5-9 |. 46 T1 300 3 
3°6 23 290 3443 15 
2°3 | 6  4°8 342-2 | 08 
(May 14) | (May 15) ) (May 18) 

32 17°09 00331 0°0301 $41 169 0:0280 
178 130 26:2 68:6 24] 26-8 18-7 
15-4 109 21°5 68°8 195 22 18 186 
13 153 93 16°5 67:2 152 14:7 127 
9] 13 66 111 12°8 90) 
g | 34 26 4°7 14:4 7 

6°5 19 62:3 | 11 
5 3°4 6 
60 81 


| | 
| 
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ratio to the whole resistance L at all temperatures. It is possible, however, that with 
the strongest currents, whose heating effect is quite apparent in the slight rise and then 
fall of temperature during one set of readings as shown in Table A, the part of the 
nickel wire included within the magnetizing coil might be slightly higher in tempera- 
ture than the short parts outside the coil which joined the nickel wire to the stout 
nickel terminals. This would make the ratio LyL a little greater in the highest fields, 
so that the quantity dL/L, would be a little smaller. It is clear, however, that any 
small error due to this cause will not materially atfect the broad conclusions to be 
drawn from the experiments. | 

In Table B are given the final reductions, each column corresponding to a particular 
temperature, and each horizontal row to a particular field. The numbers entered are 
the increments bk resistance per 100 000 ohms. 


TABLE B. 
Showing resistance changes per 100,000 ohms of nickel wire in 
varius longitudinal fields and at various temperatures. 


| Magnetic Resistance Changes at Temperatures 
135": 180° 240° 280°. 300" 328° 342° 

34 1040 S16 621 475 253 14i 86 45 5 
3% 970 776 594 450 244 138 83 44 
30 901 729 565 426 235 133 81 Bek 
28 825 679 529 401 226 128 79 4] 4 
26 749 629 498 375 216 123 76 38 
24 682 579 463 350 205 119 73 35 
29 613 529 495 324 193 113 69 32 9 
20 543 479 392 298 179 106 66 29 
429. 356 270 166. 168 61 
{2 268 255 231 186 112 75 48 6 me 
LO 192 187 181 158 103 64 42 4 1 

8 119 124 123 121 85 52 37 3 

6 53 63 65 70 56 38 30 2 

4 17 23 21 23 o7 27 19 1 

3 5 5 5 5 4 


‘The numbers in the last column under temperature 342° C. were as measurable ; 
auvthing under 3 is, in oe, barely outside the errors of observation. 


4, Discussion OF THE RESULTS.—These numbers give two sets of graphs—namely, 
the isothermals showing the relation between magnetizing force and resistance change 
at the various temperatures, and the isodynamics showing the relation between the 
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resistance change and the temperatures in the various fields. These sets of curves, 
marked 6, a, are given in the accompanying Plate. 

The first obvious result is the diminution of the resistance change in the higher 
fields as the temperature rises. Thus the effect in various fields at temperature 15° is 
from 200 to 300 times the effect at temperature 342°. So rapid is the final drop above 
300° C. that we may safely regard the effect as practically non-existent at temperature 
350°C. It is just at this temperature that nickel loses its strong magnetic properties,. 


RESISTANCE CHANGES ACCOMPANYING MAGNETIZATION OF NICKEL 
AT HIGH TEMPERATURES 


+01 — L 


8 
6 
Temperature 200° 


the permeability being practically unity. Thus we learn that the change of resistance 
of nickel wire due to the application of a longitudinal magnetic field is mainly a 
function of the magnetization or induction in the material, and not of the magnetizing 
In fields below 5, there is first increase of the resistance change as the temperature 
rises. In fact, all the isothermals from 65° to 300° begin above the isothermal of 15°, 
and then cross it as the field increases. This is particularly well marked in the case of 
the isothermals 65°, 125°, and 180°. This phenomenon may be connected with the 
fact that, up to a certain limit, the induction curve for nickel rises more abruptly 
and reaches its ‘wendepunkt’ in lower fields the higher the temperature. In other 


\ 
Field 10 20 30 
AA 
\ 
~ 
SSA 
300° 
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words, the first effect of rise of temperature is to increase the permeability in lower 
fields, probably because of the greater ease with which the molecular groupings 
assume new configurations. But anything which tends to increase permeability must 
tend to increase the effect on resistance, As the magnetization approaches its satura- 
tion value, rise of temperature diminishes the permeability, and rapidly so as the critical 
temperature of 350° is approached ; and very similar is the effect of rise of temperature 
on the change of resistance due to a given field. 

The isodynamic curves indicate the existence of a further peculiarity “hia declares 
itself at or near the temperature of 180° by a kind of cusp-like peak in the graphs of 
the higher fields. This peculiarity is also well brought out by calculating the differences 
between the resistance changes corresponding to the successive temperatures in the pre- _ 
ceding table, and dividing these by the change of temperature, , These average differ- 
ences per degree will correspond to the mean of the extreme temperatures; and their 
_ values for five of the fields are given in the following subsidiary Table C. | 


C, 


Showing differences per degree calculated from Table B. 


Magnetic | | Differences per Degree at Temperatures | | 

28 29 2°5 | 2°3 2°5 2°5 

20 ae | 15 17 2°0 1°8 2°0 7 1°4 
10 0-4 0-9 1:0 1-1 

6 — 1°02 — 0°003 — 0°7 0°45 0-4 1:0 | 


From these few examples we see that there is at or near the temperature 200° a 
peculiarity which shows itself by an increase in the rate per unit rise of temperature at 
which the resistance change due to a given field is diminishing. 


5. COMPARISON WITH RESULTS FORMERLY OBTAINED.—When we compare the results 
here given with those obtained in the earlier experiments a considerable discrepancy 
declares itself. From the results given in the final table in the earlier paper (Z'rans. 
RL.SE., vol, xl. p. 548), we readily find by interpolation the resistance changes at the 
three temperatures 12°7, 57°5, and 93°5, corresponding to the fields 30, 22, and 14, 
Then, from the table given above (p. 45) we can interpolate values corresponding to 
the same fields and temperatures. These are compared in the following short table (D), 
the earlier and later results being distinguished by the Roman numerals I. and II. 

TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI, PART I. (NO. 3). 
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TaBLE D, 
to 15° 93°-5 
Field. | 
14 109 | 341 | 121 | 321 | 140 | 297 


- When this. discrepancy was noticed, the first idea was that some fundamental mis- 


_ take had been made in reducing one of the series of experiments. The mistake might 
have been made either in calculating the field in C.G.S. units or in calculating the 
-- changes of resistance.* It is important to make sure that no such mistake has been - 


made. I shall therefore reproduce exactly the observed numbers in two distinct 
experiments, one made on 19th June 1902 with the first apparatus, the other made on 
13th February 1903 with the second apparatus. Anchor-ring coil I. had 846 turns, 
with a mean radius of 3°6 cm.; and anchor-ring II. had 344 turns, with a mean radius 


of 91 cm. Hence the reducing factors which enable us to calculate field from current 


are in the ratio of about 62 to 1. Now, in the two experiments mentioned above, 
the measured deflections of the currents on the Kelvin graded galvanometer were, 


respectively, 9°9 with the magnet at mark 44°35, and 22 with the magnet at mark 16 ; 


that is, the currents were in the ratio of 44°35 x 22 to 9°9 x 16; that is, about 6°3 to 1. 
Hence in these two experiments the fields were nearly the same, somewhere in the 
neighbourhood of 26. The following are the readings as jotted down in the experi- 


mental note-book, with the deflections and differences immediately deduced from them. 


Experiment 1.—Field = 26:5. 


ae 1) Calibration of galvanometer. 


| Reading on Scale when Current is | | 
Shunt in A, | Deflection. 
| Direct. Reversed. Direct. 
inf 134 173 134 +39 - 
20 166 141°2 1657 - 24°7 64°8 
133°3. 174 + 40°8 
inf. 132°7 + 41°8 
“mean = 64°55 


* The constancy of the resistances of the various coils in use and the steadiness of the results obtained in all cases 
quite preclude the possibility of any error in the estimation of the constants arising from faulty insulation. 


3 
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(2) Measurement of resistance change due to applied field. 


Deflection when Field is 
of Field. 7 | Difference. 
Off. Off. 
| 
113 114°4 561 
+ | 176 120-9 55 
mean = 55:5 


Experiment IL.—Field = 26°2. 


Calibration of galvanometer. 


| Reading on Scale when Current is. | pit f 
Direct. | Reversed. Direct. > 
inf. 134 162°7 6-7 
30 169 127°8 168°5 + 40°95 69°96 
inf, 163 133°7 29°4 
30 169 169: F413 70°53 
inf. 133°9. -162°9 | —29°05 
mean = 70°25 
(2) Measurement of resistance change. 
Magnetic Reading on Scale when Current is 
Field Wotlection. | Dessotions. 
Direct. | Reversed. Direct. CRIES 
off 1505 | 1465 | 149. | 4+ 
on — 239°8 °D 234°7 +179°75 185°5 
off 1415 155-9 
on+ 231°5 64°5 229, +165°75 | . 186-2 
off 136°8 160 136 23°6 
| mean = 185°9 


In the calibration experiments conducted as described on p. 41, the column 
headed ‘shunt’ indicates that in the second and fourth lines the resistance \ was 
slightly altered in value by joining in multiple arc a fairly large resistance and a small 
part of A. In Experiment [., 20 ohms resistance was joined up with a resistance of 
0°3085 ; in Experiment II., resistance 30 was joined up with resistance 0°5125. The 
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corresponding changes in A* were 0°0909/20°3015 and 0°2627/30°5125. Thus we 


find by equation (4) :— 


in I. | 
| iL/L= 20°3015 x 3-089 64°45 
in II. 


30°5125 x 3°2413 70°25 


Notice that in I. (1), II. (1) and (2), the deflections are really double the true values, 


whereas in I. (2) the deflection is given at once. For in the last case the approximate - 


balance is altered by the magnetizing force being put on.. In the other cases the 


deflections are due to the reversal of the current sapelied by the single cell in the 


battery branch of the Wheatstone Bridge. 


The two cases here given in detail prove that there can be no doubt as toa 


difference of effect ander apparently similar magnetic conditions. The nickel wires 


used in the experiments were cut originally from the same piece of wire. The only | 
difference between the two forms of apparatus lay in the manner of winding. In the 
first small anchor-ring the nickel core was a small compact closely-wound coil of twenty © 
windings of silk-covered wire ; in the second large anchor-ring the nickel core was a 

loosely-wound coil of some 10 or 11 turns, with asbestos paper interwoven. It is possible 
that in the compactly-wound coil the inner turns were screened from the full magnetic 
action of the applied field by the outer windings. This view receives some corrobora- — 
tion from the manner in which the discrepancy established by the figures given above 


diminishes as the temperature rises. Taking the ratios of the corresponding changes 
in II. and J. we get the following results :— 


| | Ratio of Resistance Changes (II : I) at 
| 57°*5 93°°5 
80 1:60 

3°13 2°65 2°12 


Thus the measured effect in the earlier experiment deviates more from the same 
effect in the later experiment the lower the field and the lower the temperature. But 
this is just what would be expected if the discrepancy were due to magnetic screening, — 
which is well known to become less evident in higher fields. There are no experiments, 
so far as | am aware, as to the effect of temperature on the screening effect; but 
we have every reason to expect that it will diminish as the temperature rises. The 


* In the earlier paper A was called ” ; its value was less than the value of A in the present paper, 
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question here raised would probably repay further experimental investigation ; and it 
obviously suggests a new method for studying magnetic screening. 


6. COMPARISON WITH OTHER PECULIARITIES OF NICKEL AT 200° C.—That some 


kind of peculiarity should occur at about this temperature was not unexpected. 
It was indeed with the expectation of getting some such effect that these experiments 
were originally planned more than a dozen years. It was my good fortune as 
an undergraduate to assist the late Professor Tarr in the thermoelectric investiga- 
tions which occupied his attention during the years 1872-4.* Probably the 
most remarkable results established by these investigations were those in connection 
with iron and nickel. The thermoelectric lines for all metals save iron and nickel are 


approximately straight through great ranges of temperature. Their inclinations in the 


properly constructed thermoelectric diagram give the Thomson Effects in the corre- 
sponding metals. In every case of a pure metal except those mentioned, the Thomson 
Effect retains the same sign throughout. In the case of iron and nickel, however, it 
changes sign—at a dull red heat in the case of iron, and at about 180° -200° in the 
case of nickel. But the nature of the phenomenon is the same in both. The Thomson 


“Effect, which is negative at ordinary temperatures, becomes positive at higher 


temperatures ; and finally, when the temperature is raised still higher, negative again. 
_ The second change of sign occurs in each case at the temperature at which the metal 


ceases to be strongly paramagnetic. In the case of iron, another phenomenon is known 


to occur at the temperature of dull red, namely, the sudden expansion during cooling 


discovered by GorE, and the accompanying reglow discovered by BarretTr. No. 


similar effect has been observed in the case of nickel, possibly not because it does not 
exist, but because the temperature is too low to admit of a visible ‘reglow.’ In any 


case these phenomena point to a curious molecular change occurring both in iron and ~ 
‘In nickel at a temperature well below that at which the magnetic permeability becomes 


unity. 


Mention has already been made as to the rather curious manner in which the 
resistance of nickel changes with temperature. In my paper on the electric resistance 


of nickel at high temperatures, referred to above, this peculiarity is established, and. 
the difficulty in working at high enough temperatures prevented me establishing the 


existence of the same peculiarity in iron, although there was indication of its existence. 
This, however, was done shortly afterwards by W. Kontravuscu. The peculiarity in 
the case of nickel is shown by the interpolation formule given above, p. 41. The 
rate of increase of resistance with temperature undergoes a sudden increase at a 


temperature of about 180°-200° ©., and then diminishes as abruptly again at about — 
400° C. Once again, then, we have another set of phenomena indicating a peculiar — 


_ molecular change in nickel at 200° as well as at 400°. — | 
In the present investigation the relation that is being studied involves the measure- 


* See Tart, Trans, Roy. Soe. Edin., vol. XXVil. pp. 125-140 ; also Scientific rt vol, 1. pp. 218-233. 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART I. (NO. 3). | 9 
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ment of small changes, which are indeed changes of the second order, namely, the 
change per unit rise of temperature of the change due to a given applied field. It 
would be utterly impossible, in the present state of knowledge regarding molecular 
groups, to make any prediction as to how the molecular change indicated by the 
thermoelectric and resistance peculiarities should show itself in the present case. A 
glance, however, at the isodynamics, with their cusp-like point in the higher fields, 
and a tendency to a maximum in the lower fields, seems to indicate some peculiarity _ 
at this critical temperature of 200°. What seems to be indicated is, that about this 
temperature the change of resistance with magnetization begins to fall off more 
quickly as the temperature is raised. 


j 
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I. 


B, ‘The area embraced in this paper consists of that oie’ of Pembrokeshire which 
lies to the north and north-east of St Bride’ s Bay. Bounded on the west by St 
George’s Channel and on the north by Cardigan Bay, it extends to the north- east as 
far as the mouth of the river Teifi, near Cardigan. | 
That part of the country which lies in the immediate parc can ae of St David's 
has, through the laborious researches of the late Dr Hicks and others, become well- 
known to geologists, and may now be regarded as classic oround. ‘The solid geology 
of this promontory has given rise to much discussion, and has, perhaps, attracted more 
attention than that of any other part of the Principality. The reason for this great 
interest is to be sought in the facts that the rocks of this area are of a very great 
antiquity, and that the sedimentary series contain the remains of some of the earliest 
organic forms yet found in the earth’s crust, whilst the igneous rocks are also displayed 
in great abundance and variety, and present us, in the words of Sir ARCHIBALD 
GEIKIE, with “ the oldest well-preserved record of volcanic action in Britain.” 
The geology of the district lying immediately to the north-east of the St David’s 
promontory has not been the subject of so much attention, but the investigations — 
carried on by De 1a BecueE and the other officers of the Geological Survey before the — 
middle of last century have recently to some extent been revised by Mr Cowpsr Resp, 
and his results are published in a paper entitled “The Geology of the Country around 
Fishguard,” which appeared in the Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc. (vol. li., 1895, p. 149). 
But while so much has been written concerning the ancient rocks of this country, 
very little attention has been paid to the more recent geclogioe! deposits. Owing to 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., YOU XLI. PART I. (NO. 4). | rat oe 
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the facts that geographically the region lies further south, and that it does not present 
such a great elevation of the land above sea-level, it is not to be expected that 
Pembrokeshire will show such marked traces of the former presence of glacial conditions — 
as are to be met with in North Wales. Nevertheless, it has been known for a long 
time that this region is to a large extent covered by more or less loose and uncon- 
solidated material, which is usually spoken of as Drift. And references are found — 
~ scattered in the geological literature of the district relating to travelled boulders and 
other possible glacial phenomena there seen. But hitherto no attempt has been made 
to give a connected description of the glacial deposits with a view to the unfolding © 
of the sequence of events which occurred during and after the Glacial epoch, and of 
correlating the results obtained by an examination of this area with those derived from 
a study of glacial deposits in North Wales and other regions. The need for further 
investigation will be evident to anyone who compares the map (plate i.) in Professor 
James Gxrktr’s work on The Great Ice-Age, illustrating the British Isles during the 
Epoch of Maximum Glaciation, with the late Mr Carvitt Lewis’ “Sketch Map of 
England and Wales showing the Edge of Land Ice,” which is reproduced i in Professor 
Bonney’s Ice-Work, In the former the southern boundary of the great ice-sheet 
is made to pass beyond Wales and run along the Bristol Channel; and the northern 
ice which overwhelmed Anglesea is marked as crossing the western end of the Lleyn 
promontory of Carnarvonshire, and, joining the Irish Sea, it fills up St George's 
- Channel and crosses the extreme tip of Pembrokeshire at St David’s Head. In the 
latter the land-ice is shown .as not extending over the whole of South Wales to the 
Bristol Channel, but with its southern edge extending no further south than is indicated 
by a line drawn eastwards from the St David's promontory, and the glaciation of 
Northern. Pembrokeshire is attributed solely to local ice—the northern ice apparently 
extending no further south off the Welsh coast than the Lleyn promontory. 7 
The results obtained during the investigations carried on by the present writer will 
at any rate serve to settle the dispute with regard to the southward extension of the 
Northern or Irish Sea Glacier. | 


II. PREVIOUS LITERATURE. 


References to the surface deposits and surface features of Pembrokeshire « are meagre 
and scanty in the extreme. oe 
Sir R. Murcuison, in The Silurian System (p. 520), makes the following remarks : 
“The detritus which appears on the surface of most parts of Pembrokeshire is of a 
simple character and, as in other parts of South Wales, is of local origin. It consists” 
of fragments of greenstone, porphyry, carboniferous grits, etc., alk of which can be 
traced to the various mountains forming the crest of the country. “In some parts this 


detritus is exceedingly coarse. ... In other trace, as north of Havertordwest, we meet 
_. with finely comminuted gravel ; but this is rare.’ 
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that the country near St David’s must in former years have been largely covered by 
boulders. These have now to a large extent been cleared away from the surface and 
used for building rough walls which serve the purposes of fences and hedges. He adds 
that in his opinion “‘ these boulders are all local, and have travelled over a slope . 
ice and snow which once reached from the Trap Hills of Precelly down to the sea.’ 


And in another place (p. 181) he speaks of the Precelly hills in North Pembrokeshire 


as being “studded with ice- — boulders, which were used for cromlechs and tumuli 
- by a prehistoric race of men.’ | 


Messrs Howarp and SMALL, in their ‘‘ Geological Notes on Island,” which 


appeared in the Trans. Cardiff Naturalists’ Soc. (vol. xxviii., 1896), assert that distinct 


evidences of the action of ice are seen on the mainland opposite Skomer. And on> 


Skomer Island itself blocks are found which have travelled from the St David's district 
and some possibly from North Wales. Flints were also seen scattered about. 

Professor M‘Kenny Hucuss, in his paper “On the Drifts of the Vale of Clwyd” 
(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xliii. , 1887), remarks that “the low-lying plateau at St 
David’s is covered by a nigel iciadeinliag flints.” But he found no traces of shells there. 

In a paper by Professor Bonney “On the So-called Diorite of Little Knott 
(Cumberland), with further Remarks on the Occurrence of Picrite in Wales” (Quart. 
Journ. Geol. Soc, vol. xli., 1885), some observations are found communicated by Dr 
Hicks relating to the sisisiation of the St David’s region. A boulder of picrite was 
found on the promontory just to the east of Porth-lisky, “ resting immediately on 
Dimetian rock, surrounded by an uncultivated area overgrown by-gorse and heather.” 
The strie along the coast are said to run usually from north-west to south-east. He 
adds : “ But it is clear that very many of the boulders scattered over it must have come 
from the high land in the north-east of Pembrokeshire, the Precelly range. There is 


ample evidence of local till, and in. places (at considerable elevations) of marine sand — 


with transported boulders, fragments of flint being common among them.” Dr Hicks 
‘was of opinion that ‘this points to the nenvebion of some of the materials, — 
possibly certain boulders, from a north-west source.’ a 
The most important communication which has appeared on this subject is a very 
short report read by Dr Hicks at the Cardiff meeting of the British Association in 1891, 
“On the Evidences of Glacial Action in Pembrokeshire, and the Direction of Ice-Flow.” 
This report is reproduced in the Geol. Mag. for that year.’ He there refers to the 
presence of ice-scratched rocks and of northern erratics in the district. The direction 
of the glacial strize and the probable presence of erratics from North Wales and from 
Ireland “would tend to the conclusion that glaciers from these areas coalesced in 
St George’s Channel, and that the ice which overspread Pembrokeshire was derived 
from both these sources, as well, probably, as from a flow extending down the Channel 
from more northern areas.” By far the majority of the boulders are said to be of local 
origin, but he notes a large boulder of granite and another of picrite found on Porth- 


Symonps, in his book entitled Records of the Rocks (p. 53), refers to the fact 
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lisky farm. ‘‘ The picrite boulder has been shown by Professor BonnEy to resemble 
masses of that rock exposed in Carnarvonshire and Anglesea, and the granite boulder, 
which before it was broken must have been over 7 feet in length and 8 to 4 feet in 
thickness, is identical with a porphyritic granite exposed in Anglesea, but not found 
anywhere in Pembrokeshire.” He found clear evidences showing that St Bride’s Bay 
was overspread by a great thickness of drift from the hills immediately to the north. 
“The intervening preglacial valleys were also filled by. this drift, and the plains and 
rising grounds up to heights of between 800 and 400 feet still retain evidences of its 
former presence, and many perched blocks.” Chalk flints were found at heights of 
over 300 feet, and have probably come from Ireland. He refers also to the crushing 
and bending of the strata at places, and to some well-marked examples of “erag and 
tail,” but he does not locate these phenomena. 


The late Professor PREsTWIcH, in his paper on “ The Raised Beihies and ‘ Head’ 


or Rubble-Drift of the South of England” (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xlviii., 1892), 


refers to'the possible occurrence of this rubble-drift on the coast of Penbeckidlive. He 
thought that he had detected traces of a raised bench and ‘head’ near Porth Clais, 
and again at Whitesand Bay. 


Professor BonNEY, in his Ice- Work (p. ‘nik states that ‘“ Tn Pembrokeshire and the 


adjoining districts erratics are often abundant, as may be seen near St David’s. At 
- present no systematic attempt has been made to trace them up to their sources, but 


they have proenty. come from the higher ground inland, that is to say, roughly, from 


_ the north-east.” And again (p. 165) he refers to the possibility that the northern ice 


travelled down the bed of the Irish Sea, and iit ultimately overflowed St David's 


Dr Waicur, it in his boii on PON and the Glacial Period, remarks that “ At St 


David’s peninsula, Pembrokeshire, striz occur coming in from the north-west, and, 


taken with the discovery of boulders of northern rocks, may point to a southward 
extension of a great glacier produced by confinent sheets that choked the Irish Sea” 

Mr CowPErR REED, in the paper already tiie to, mentions the fact that ‘ drift 
or boulder-clay causes a difficulty in tracing the boundaries or determining the 
characters of the underlying beds” in the Fishguard district. 


Ill. PuoysicaL FEATURES AND GEOLOGY OF THE DISTRICT. 


‘The county of Pembrokeshire lies in the extreme south-West corner of the 
Principality, and that part of it which is under consideration in this paper extends 
further to the westward than any other part of Kngland and Wales, with the exception 
of the extremity of Cornwall. The promontory of St David’s is washed on three sides 
by the sea which has eaten into the land so as to give rise to a variety of recesses and bays. 
It is the presence of hard igneous rocks that has enabled it to resist the ceaseless action 
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of the waves, which, owing to the direction of the prevalent winds, often beat upon the 
coast with great fury. The softer Lower Paleozoic slates and Carboniferous shales to. 
the south have succumbed to the encroaching sea, and there given rise to the broad and 
wide bay of St Brides. The islands lying to the west consist partly of hard igneous 
rocks, and no doubt were once joined to the mainland. The coast scenery is magnificent, 
and throughout this region the rocky cliffs rise steeply out of the sea, and sandy beaches 
are only found here and there, such as at Whitesand Bay, Abereiddy Bay, Abermawr, 
Goodwick Bay, and Newport Bay. The cliffs in places are nearly perpendicular, and 
everywhere exhibit excellent sections of the rocks. The outline of the coast is very 
jagged, reefs and stacks of rock sticking out here and there, whilst, on the other hand, 
the sea has penetrated in so as to form caves and coves, and small narrow ra-like 
channels, such as that seen at Porth Clais at the mouth of the Alan river, and that at 
the mouth of the Solva river. A silted-up estuary occurs at. Abermawr to the west 
of Strumble Head, and a larger one on the east side at Goodwick Bay ; they now form 
swampy ground. The only other estuaries of importance lie on the north-east side of 
Strumble Head, at the mouths of the rivers Gwaen, Nevern, and Teif. that of Gwaen 
is also somewhat 77a-like in character. 
On the north coast Strumble Head is a prominent feature and sdaaile out boldly 
to sea, and a little further to the north-east a small but well- marked headland occurs at 
Dinas. | 
The one-inch Geological Survey maps of this part of Wales were prepared before the © 
end of the first half of last century, and no revision has yet been made. Since that 
time a more complete knowledge of the fossil contents of the sedimentary series has 
been obtained, and improved methods for the study of igneous rocks, especially with 
regard to their microscopic structure, have been introduced. The need for a fresh 
survey is generally recognised, but much new light has been thrown on the geology of 
St David’s promontory during the last thirty years through the researches carried on — 
by Dr Hicks, Sir A. and others. And Mr Cowprr has examined and 
described within recent years the geology of the area around Fishguard. But the 
region is a very complicated one, and much of the geology still remains obscure. The 
rocks of this part of Pembrokeshire are almost entirely of Lower Palsozoic age, and a 
remarkable variety of both the igneous and sedimentary kinds is there displayed. In 
the St David’s region a very full development of Cambrian rocks is exhibited, and these 
are underlain by a series of volcanic rocks—both series often showing signs of meta- 
morphic changes. The base of the Cambrian was taken by Dr Hicks to bewmarked by 
a conglomerate in which are enclosed pebbles of the underlying rocks. The volcanic 
tuffs and breccias which underlie the conglomerate were taken to be pre-Cambrian. 
Underneath these again comes a granitoid mass, which he regarded as still older. 
Later, the district was visited by Sir A. Grrkre, who, after an examination of the ground, 
arrived at the conclusion that the granite is an intrusive mass, and that there is no 
break between the Lower Cambrian rocks and the volcanic series underlying them. 
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The granite covers an area lying immediately to the south of St David's, and there 
is another wedge-shaped mass a little to the south-west, reaching the coast on the 
eastern side of Porth-lisky. The St David’s mass graduates into a spherulitic quartz- 
porphyry and felsite at its northern end. The granite is surrounded on all sides but the 
south by rocks of the volcanic series which are marked as Andesites on the index-map. - 
These form a ridge running K.N.E. and W.S8.W., stretching from Llanhowell, past the 
city of St David’s, to reach the coast at the sotitherh end of Ramsay Sound. Two 
detached masses are marked further east, about Llanreithan. 

The volcanic group consists largely of bedded tuffs; but lavas also occur, and. give 
rise to prominent crags to the west of St David’s. 

Dykes and sheets of diabase traverse the other formations. 

These igneous rocks are flanked on the west and south- west by the Cambrian 
conglomerate, and this is followed by green, purple, and oray flagoy sandstones, with 
intercalated red shales. Towards the base, fragments of Olenellus were found by Dr 
Hicks. In a south-east direction these are followed by the gray and black flagstones 
and shales of the Menevian series, and these again by gray and bluish flagstones and 
slates of the Lingula Flag series. Still further eastwards, a small tract of Tremadoe 
beds is found near Tremainbir. 

Beds of the Menevian and Lingula Flag series also occur at. the poath of White- 
sand Bay. The Lingula flags run as a continuous band from the bay inland as far as 
Crug-las, and on the north a band of Tremadoc flagstones and earthy slates runs parallel 
to a point south of Abereiddy Bay. : 

The north coast from St David’s Head to Abesiddy 1s made up of slates and 
shales and flagstones of Arenig age. Masses of gabbro occur at St David’s Head, and 
a little east of this, diabase masses, giving rise to rugged eminences, are seen. 

North-east of Abereiddy the Llandeilo flags succeed the Arenig series, and consist 
of black slates and flags, sometimes calcareous, and some felspathic tufts. 

Numerous bands of “ felspathic trap © are seen to occur in the tract bordering 
Abereiddy Bay. | 

Eastwards from the St David s promontory, right into mid-Wales, the sedimentary 
rocks are marked in one colour on the Survey maps, and are referred to as ‘“ Lower 
‘Silurian (including Upper Silurian not yet separated).” They consist of shales, slates, 
and gritty sandstones, with some flagstones. Mr Cowper Reep found that beds of 
Llandeilo and Bala age form Strumble Head. Immediately around Fishguard we 
meet with Llandeilo and Arenig beds, and further east with Upper Llandeilo and Bala 
beds again. Dinas Island is composed of sandstones, slates, and conglomerates of 

Llandovery age. 
. The country around Fishguard is rich in igneous rocks. Felsites, tuffs, and 
agolomerates contemporaneous with the Llandeilo and Bala beds occur, and intruded 
into these are sills and masses of ‘“ greenstone.” The latter include basalts, dolerites, 


diabases, and gabbros. 
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Contemporaneous volcanic rocks and intrusive sheets of diabase occur in the district 
between Fishguard and Newport, and further south in the Precelly mountains strips of 


felspathic rock are indicated on the Survey maps. 
East of Newport the igneous rocks die out. 


Blown sands are heaped up at places on the coast, and are generally full of land 


shells. To the east of Whitesand Bay they rise to heights of 150 feet and are pro- 
_ longed inland for nearly a mile, giving rise to the tract known as “The Burrows” or 
“Towyn.” They are also seen at Abermawr, and cover an extensive area at Newport, 
aud again at the mouth of the Teifi, where a ft form dunes known as the “ Towyn 
Warrens.” 

Towards the western end the country, as seen from a height, presents the aspect of 
a flattened tableland or plateau, having for the greater part of its extent no great 
elevation above sea-level, but here and there having rocky knobs and masses jutting 


out, especially towards the western and north- western extremities of the promontory. 


~ The view, as seen from one of the hills on Ramsay Island, suggested to Sir ANDREW 
Ramsay that in this part of Wales we have the remnant of an old plain of marine 
denudation, which is continued into Cardiganshire and further inland. The rugged 


masses of Carn Llidi and Pen Berry, which rise so boldly just east of St David’s Head, 


and have relatively the appearance of considerable mountains, only attain heights of 


595 feet and 576 feet respectively. Further east the rough eminences which stand 
out so prominently on Strumble Head are mostly under 600 feet in height—Garn Gelli 
alone exceeding that limit and attaining 625 feet. Garn Fawr, iamous for the remains 


_ of ancient fortifications there found, is just short of 600 feet high. 
Between Fishguard and Newport is a ridge of high land, reaching elevations of over 


1000 feet at Mynydd Melyn, Mynydd Caregog, and Carn Ingle. To the south of 


these rise the Precelly mountains, which have a somewhat smooth outline and attain 
-. heights up to 1500 feet. From Newport to Cardigan the country is hilly, but not 
- mountainous—the highest point being Pen Creigiau, which is 642 feet above sea-level. 

- The highest ground is formed of diabase and other intrusive igneous masses ; the 
voleanic rocks occupy ground above the average level, while the low-lying ground 
consists of the more easily denuded slaty and shaly beds. 

Passing from west to east, the land generally becomes more hilly, and the higher 
grounds from Newport to Cardigan are composed of hard sandstones or arenaceous slates. 
The main streams of the district occupy pre-glacial valleys, and have cut their w 
through the drift which once filled them. The estuaries of the rivers Solva, Alan, and 
the Gwaen are ria-like in appearance, and it is probable that an arm of the sea once 
extended for some way up the lower course of each ; for the estuaries are trench-like, 
with steep rocky walls on either side for a considerable distance inland, and it is hardly 

conceivable that these have been cut out altogether by the action of the streams. 
_. On the northern coast there are two peninsulas of a very peculiar character, for 
they are separated from the mainland by trench-like valleys, which, though now never 
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occupied by the sea, look as if they had been so in comparatively recent times. They 
are both spoken of locally as islands: one lies between Abereiddy and Porth Gain, and 
is known as Barry Island, and the other is Dinas Island, west of Fishguard. The 
valley between Dinas and the mainland is particularly striking, being only a few feet 
above sea-level, whilst that at Barry Island is not much less noteworthy, though its 
bottom attains a somewhat higher level. These peculiar valleys, together with the 
indications shown of the former presence of the sea up the inlets at the mouths of many 
of the streams, and the occurrence of swampy estuaries such as those seen at Abermawr 


- and Goodwick, seem to point to a slight rise of the coast within recent times, causing a 


retreat of the sea. | | 
- But at the present day the sea seems to be gaining once more on the land. At 


_ several places along the coast peat is seen at low tide, and in most of the bigger bays — 


evidences of buried forests are sometimes seen. GIRALDUS CAMBRENSIS, who wrote in 


the twelfth century, says with regard to St Bride’s Bay at Newgall :—‘‘ When Henry II. 


was in Ireland an unusually violent storm on that sandy coast blowing back the sand 


discovered the appearance of the land concealed for so many ages; stumps of trees 


standing in the sea, with the marks of the hatchet as if done but the day before, a very — 
black earth and wood like ebony, so that it appeared not so much like a sea-coast as a 
erove.”* And GrorcEe Owen, in The Description of Pembrokeshire, written in 16038, 
gives an account of a very similar occurrence. He says: “About xij or xiij yeeres 
past were seene on the sandes at Newgall, by reason as it seemeth the violence of the | 


sea or some extreeme freshe in the winter, washed awaye the sandes (w™ dayelye is and 


was overflowen with the tyde), soe lowe that there appeared in the sandes infinitte 
nomber of buttes and trees in the places where they had been growinge, and nowe 
euerye tyde overflowen : there appeared the verye strookes of the hatched at the fallinge 


of these tymber, the sandes being washed in the winter, the buttes remained to be seene — 
all the sommer followinge, but the next yeere the same was covered againe with the ~ 


sandes: by this it appeareth that the sea in that place hath intruded upon the lande.” t 
Again about sixteen years ago a big storm washed away the sand and exposed roots of 


great trees in Whitesand Bay. Huge logs of oak trees were carried away by the 


neighbouring farmers, some of which are still stored, and were shown to the writer. — 
Twigs and branches of hazel were found in abundance, although no hazel grows 
now near St David’s. The writer is also informed that horns of déer were picked 
up. 

Similar evidence of a buried forest has been discovered in Goodwick Bay, and all 
along the coast up Cardigan Bay. All this reminds one of the old Welsh tradition 
regarding a great inundation of a land called Cantref Gwaelod, situated in the region 
now covered by Cardigan Bay, which is usually attributed to the fifth century. There 
is also a very old tradition that St Bride’s Bay was formed by an inrush of the sea. 


* Rolls, ed. vi. 100. t Page 247 in the Cymmrodorion reissue. 
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Referring to some of the shallow valleys and peculiar bays seen in Pembrokeshire, Sir 
ANDREW Ramsay, in his essay ‘‘ On the Denudation of South Wales and the adjacent 
Counties of England,” contributed to volume i. of the Memoirs of the Geological Survey, 
says (p. 329): ‘ In numerous instances valleys opening to the sea end in bays, and it 
will be found that not infrequently the headlands on either side of these bays were 
composed of comparatively unyielding materials. Depress the land, and these valleys 
become arms of the sea ; raise it, and the bays become a continuation of the valleys. 
Tf Pembrokeshire were ‘deveied but 60 or 70 feet, Milford Haven would become a 
shallow valley of this nature, with occasional pools or small lakes in its hollows, through 


which would wind the water now flowing into the haven.” And similarly, if the county 
was depressed but 60 or 70 feet, the valleys at the lower part of their course would form — 


sea-inlets like Milford Haven, and Barry and Dinas would be separated as islands from 
the mainland. It is practically certain that movements of elevation and of depression 


have taken place within comparatively recent times, but it is a difficult problem to 


ascertain the extent and duration | of these movements. 


The land of the St David’s promontory was long ago desctibea by Giratpus 


CAMBRENSIS as a “ stony, barren, unimprovable territory, undecked with woods, 


undivided by rivers, unadorned with meadows, exposed only to winds and storms.” 


_ Since his time the land has yielded somewhat to the continuous treatment of genera- 
tions of farmers, and a great part of it is now under cultivation. But much rough 


uncultivated moorland still remains, which in places is overgrown with gorse, and | 


sometimes shows a boggy nature. Such are the commons seen round about St David’s, 


and also further east. Parts of them are occupied by shallow sheets of water, as at. 


Trefeithan common and Dowrog common. As a rule these commons are of a clayey 
nature, and in places some peat formation is seen. Peat becomes more evident in the 
country lying to the south of Fishguard and south-west of the Precelly hills, and it is 


dug even right up on the Precelly hills themselves. The country from —— to 


Cardigan is well cultivated for most part. 
Throughout the area under consideration in this paper much of the soil is of 
a distinctly sandy nature. Hence the land is very dry and needs much rain. It is an 
old saying in this part of Pembrokeshire, that “in summer rain every day is too much, 
and every second day too little.” 
The greater part of the land is covered by a blanket of superficial material, which 


may all be included under the name of Drift. This is somewhat variable in character, 


but near the surface a sandy element seems to predominate. However, as traced 
laterally, the sand often passes abruptly into clay or clayey loam, and vice versa. This 
‘drift near its upper part is usually stuck full of boulders and rock-fragments of all 
kinds, and of all shapes and sizes. Good sections are seen along the coast in some of the 
bays, but it is very rarely that one meets with a good exposure inland. Smoothed, 


polished, and ice-scratched boulders can be picked out of the drift in plenty, and occur 


throughout the district. It is more difficult to meet with examples of striated and 
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smooth rock-surfaces, and this is partly owing to the fact that so much of the 
country is covered by the superficial accumulations; and the igneous rocks which 
project above the surface are so weathered and worn from exposure for such a great 
length of time, that any marks of _ which they may once have shown must 
have become almost entirely obliterated. 

_ Reference has already been made to Dr Hicks’ observations on the striee seen on the 
‘eek: surfaces at places along the coast near St David’s. The best example noted by the 
present writer is at Whitesand Bay, just at the northern corner.. Here the rock, as it 
appears from under the cliff of drift, presents a distinctly hummocky appearance, and is 
smooth, polished, and well striated—the strize having a course from north-west to south- 
east. It is interesting to note that out of the drift above, striated stones can be readily 
picked : these are generally sub-angular, with blunted angles and somewhat smooth 
and rounded edges. In the small valley coming down near Porth Melgan, and separating 


~ the rocks of St David's Head from Carn Llidi,a pavement of sedimentary rocks has been 
exposed by the removal of some turf, and this pavement shows distinct marks of 


glaciation. Another very good example of a glaciated rock-surface is seen quite at the 
other end of the district at Gwbert, on the coast to the north of Cardigan. Here, 


- emerging from beneath the drift again, a smooth and striated rock is seen—the direc- 
tion of the striz being from a little west of north to a little east of south, showing that — 


the ice must have come on to the land from the region of Cardigan Bay. | 

The igneous rocks of St David’s Head and those lying further east, especially at Pen 
Berry, appear to be somewhat moutonné on their northern aspect, but no unmistakable 
glacial strize were seen, and this is no doubt due to the fact that the rock- faces are SO 
much weathered. 

On the greater heights theie j is a general absence of perched blocks and big erratics. 

It is quite possible that perched blocks may have been common in former times, but 
they have in all probability been removed by man, for the region is full of traces of 
defences prepared by primitive man, and these usually take the form of great collections 
of boulders and stones gathered together and heaped up in the form of dykes. Splendid 


- examples of such ancient. entrenchments are seen near St David’s Head, and again on 


Strumble Head. The few blocks seen on the high ridges are almost invariably of the © 
same nature as the underlying and surrounding rocks. 

South-west of St David’s, in the Treginnis tract, some huge boulders are seen. A 
big one lies on the hill above the cliffs at Penmaen-melyn, but it consists of a somewhat 
coarse andesitic rock, which is found in situ at no great distance away. The boulders of 
granite and of picrite found near Porth-lisky farm by Dr Hicks have been already 


mentioned. ‘The whole country was once strewn with boulders; and although many 


still remain scattered over the land, most have been cleared away and used for building 
dykes, etc. An examination of the stones in the dykes shows that they are almost 
entirely of rocks found in the locality, as misht be expected. Boulders of the St 
David’s Head gabbro are found carried in a south-eastern direction, and are plentiful in 
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the neighbourhood of Caerfai Bay and Caer Bwdy Bay. In the country between St 


David's and Strumble Head boulders are also common. Blocks of “ greenstone” are 
found around Mathry : the rock is a diabase, probably occurring at no great distance away. 
On Strumble Head the boulders are very plentiful, and the writer found a boulder of 
picrite not far from the extreme head, near the coastguard station, and another further — 


south, near Tre-Seissyllt, together with a remarkably fresh olivine-gabbro, of a kind 


which is not found in the district. These will be referred to more fully in another — 


section of the paper. Fast and south of Fishguard, boulders of a dark “ greenstone ” 


and of a volcanic rock which weathers white are abundant. They are found on the hill- 
slopes, on roadsides, and in the fields, but many have been cleared away as before. 


The Precelly hills are free of boulders as compared with the hills lying further north. © 
It may be mentioned that vestiges of antiquity abound in this part of Pembroke- 


shire. Hut circles, ancient entrenchments, cromlechs, British camps, etc. occur at 
- places all the way from St David’s Head to Cardigan, being particularly evident at St. 


David’s Head and Strumble Head. Some of the ancient British towns or settlements, 
traditions of which are to be found in the old Welsh romances, called The Mabinogion, 
are situated within this area, and one has been identified as ocousring on the Garn 


Fawr, Strumble Head. 


IV. DEscRIPTION OF THE DEposITs. 


The glacial deposits of the district vary a great deal as: traced laterally from 
place to place. Owing to the want of good exposures inland, it is generally impossible 
to mark out the limits of the different kinds of superficial detritus. One has to 
depend for most part on a study of the sand-pits and clay- or marl-pits which are 
dug in places all over the district. But it is not often that these go down to any great 
depth; and when occasionally a deep pit has been dug out for the purpose of obtaining 


clay or sand for the land or for building, it is invariably filled up again with surface- 


rubbish, so as not to be a danger to animals. Where a pit appeared to be of peculiar 


interest, the writer employed a man for digging, and in this way obtained some 
valuable sections. At the eastern limit near Cardigan there are brickworks, and here 
it is that the best sections are to be seen. The writer hopes in the near future to con- 
tinue his investigations eastwards in the neighbourhood of Cardigan. The deposits 
which occur in the district are the following :— 


8. Upper Boulder-Clay and Rubbly-Drift. 
_ 2, Sands and Gravels. 
1, Lower Boulder-Clay. 


1. The Lower Boulder-Clay.— This is a typical boulder-clay which is met with 
in patches throughout the district, but is best and most fully developed towards the 
east. It has received no attention within recent times, but a very quaint and, on the 
whole, a very accurate description of it is found in the works of a writer who lived in 
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the time of Shakespeare. In an article on Sir RopERIcK Murcuison’s Silurian System 
in the Edinburgh Review, 1841 (vol. lxxii. p. 3), it is stated that “ one of the oldest 
inquirers connected with the geology of this ancient region is GEORGE OWEN of Henllys, 
in Pembrokeshire, who has been called the patriarch of English geologists.” This 
worthy Welshman left behind him a manuscript work on the topography of his native 
country—a book of great value and interest. It was published in the Cambrian 
Register, 1793, and has recently been reproduced, under the editorship of Mr Henry 
OWEN, in the Cymmrodorion Record Series. The book has been referred to, and 


is entitled The Description of Pembrokeshire. 


_ His observations on the boulder-clay are so good that they are well worth quoting. 
Writing of “the natural helpe and amendementes the soil it selfe yealdeth, for 
betteringe and mendinge the lande,” he refers to what he calls ‘‘Claye Marle.” “This 
kind of Marle is digged out of the Earthe, where it is found in great quantitie, and 
thought to be in rounde great heapes and lompes of Erthe as bigg as round hills, and is » 
of nature fatt, toughe, and Clamye. . . . The opinion of the Countrie people where this 
-Marle is founde is that it is the fattness of the Earthe gathered at oes flood, when the 
Erthe was Covered withe the said flood a whole yeare, and the surginge and -tossinge of 
the said flood, the fattness of the Earth being clamye and slymie of nature did gather 
together, and by rowlinge vpon the Earthe became round in forme, and when the flood 
departed from the face of the earthe, the same was left drie in sondrie partes, which is 
nowe this Marle that is found, and how the Common people Cam to this opinion | 
knowe not, but it is verye like to be true, for wheresoever the same is founde, it is _ 
loppie (loose) and covered with sande, gravell, and round peblestones, such as you shall 
finde at the sea meet verie cia appearing that the stones hath ben worne by the sea 
or some swift river.’ : 
“ Also in the harte of the Marle i is founde diverse sortes of shells, of fishe, as Cogle 
shells, Muskell shells, and such like, some altogether rotten & some yet unrotted, as 
also you shall therein finde peaces of tymber that ben hewen with edge tools & fire 
brandes, the one ende burned and diverse other thinges which hath ben before tyme 
vsed, & this XX** foote and more deepe in the Earth in places that never haue been 
digged before, and over the which great oakes are now erowinge ; and this seaven or 


eight myles from the sea, so that it is verie probable that the same came into these 
places at the tyme of the great and generall flood ¥ 


“This marle is of couler with vs most commonlie blwe and in some place redd.” 
“Tt is verie hard to digg by reason of the toughness, much like to waxe: and the 
pickax or mattock beinge stroken into it, is hardlie drawne out againe, so fast is it — 
holden : it is alsoe verie heavie as ledd.” ‘‘ This Marle is founde in Kemes and both 
Emlyns from Dynas vpp to Penboyr in Carmerthen sheere, beinge about twentie myles 
in lengthe and about fowre myles in bredeth in most places to the sea syde, and out of 
this compasse I cannot heare that the same ys founde: I thinke more for want of 
Industrie than otherwise” (pp. 71, 73). He ends up his remarks on the Clay Marle 
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thus :—‘ And, who so list to learne more of this Marle: let him pervse a pamphlett. 
which I have written thereof, wherein I have declared the nature of the marle, how to 
know yt and finde yt, and the order at Lardge of digginge and layeinge yt on the 
lande ; of the severall sortes thereof for what yt is good, and for what yll. And so for 
brevyties sake | Cesse to writte any More thereof.” It is a great pity that this 
pamphlet has never been published, for it would be of great interest to geologists, as 
perhaps the earliest attempt to give a full description of the boulder-clay. It seems 
that the treatise was finished in 1577, and consists of twelve chapters. A footnote to 
the preface of Mr Henry Owen’s edition of his Pembrokeshire (p. xxiv) states that a_ 
copy of the pamphlet lies in the Vairdre Book at — “written out of: a copy | 
in his own hand, by me, John Owen of Berllan, 1684.” | 

The Kemes mentioned in the above extract is that. part of Pembrokeshire lying 
between Dinas and Cardigan. : 

The present writer can bear testimony to the general accuracy of the description 
given by. GrorcE Owen. It is at the brickworks, Cardigan, that the best exposure 
- isseen. There in the pit a vertical section of this boulder-clay 20 feet deep is seen. 

_ It is dark-bluish in colour, but after drying becomes more of a light bluish-gray. It — 
is a remarkably tough and tenacious clay, and can only be dug with great difficulty, for 
no crevices or fissures are seen and no trace of bedding. The whole mass is strikingly 
homogeneous and uniform in character, and has evidently been subjected to great 
pressure. The bottom is not reached in the section, and so the depth attained by it 
at this place is not known. For most part it is very free from stones, but a little 
further east in the same pit these are rather more commonly met with. Some beautifully 
- glaciated sub-angular and blunted boulders were seen, with the striz running princi- 
pally in the direction of their longer axes. Many of these boulders are of Carboniferous 
Limestone, and these interfere very much with the manufacture of the bricks, and are, 
as far as possible, picked out by the workmen. Boulders of conglomerate, grit, shaly 
and slaty rocks were also noted, and many of igneous rocks, which are , foreign to the 
district. These will be dealt with again below, in another section. 

One of the most characteristic features of this Lower Boulder-Clay is the presence - 
of marine shells scattered irregularly through it. ‘They seem to occur chiefly in its 
upper part, and are invariably much broken and worn, and therefore very difficult. to 
identify. The fragments are also extremely friable. Occasionally small waterworn 
pebbles of quartz, etc. are seen in the clay; but. most of the stones included are ice- 
worn rather than waterworn in the Cardigan pit. Another striking feature is the 
presence of fragments of woeey matter“in the clay, sometimes at a | depth of 15 to 18 
feet. 

Above the boulder-clay in the brickyard occurs 2 or 8 feet of sand and gravel and 
a yellowish stony clay, and towards its north end this stony clay increases in thickness 

to at least 7 feet, passing in places into daa sand. 


| | 
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At Cardigan the height of the: boulder-clay above sea-level is under 50 feet. 
Between Cardigan and Dinas this blue clay is seen in patches underlying small tracts of 
moorland, and it attains a height of nearly 600 feet a little south of Pen-Creigau, where, 
at a short distance below the road to en it may be seen, though the exposures 
are very poor. 

Just south-west of Dinas, near the roadside, clay-pits occur on Rhos-Isaf showing 
a depth of 6 feet. The same stiff, compact, bluish boulder-clay is here seen, full of com- 
minuted shell- -fragments. Boulders are fairly common, mostly ice-worn and scratched, 


but some water-worn. One example of a slaty rock showed not only fine strie but 
a wide groove smoothed out by ice action. The clay gets darker as traced downwards, 
but the bottom is not seen. Workmen stated that it reaches a depth of at least 15 
feet, and occasionally a thin seam or stratum—no more than half an inch in diameter— 


of fine gravel is said to occur. But no trace of bedding occurs in the clay. It is 
capped for 2 feet by a yellowish clay with boulders. The pits are 240 feet above 


-sea- -level. Small : exposures are seen in some of the fields on Dyffryn farm, about a 
mile south of Goodwick. Owing to drying and weathering, it is of a light bluish-gray 


colour, and is here full of. fragments of the local lavas and tuffs. Most of this farm 


is underlain by this clay. A little further south, in a field belonging to Drim farm, is a 
‘small pit of a similar character. No shell fragments were to be seen in these exposures. 


Similar tough bluish boulder-clay is seen in clay-pits on Tregroes moor, at a height 
of over 250 feet. In fact, in all the moors lying to the south of Fishguard, with the 
exception of those found on mountain-slopes, this boulder-clay can be found, but it 
is unfortunate that there are no deep pits or good sections to be seen. But the 
engineers of the Great Western Railway are making borings in this neighbourhood for 


a tunnel, and they very kindly supplied the writer with all the information in their 
- possession which might be of interest. A boring has been made at Trebrython farm, 


to the south-west of Tregroes moor, and about 150 yards from the railway. In the 


boring the following succession was obtained :— 


D feet of earthy clay. 


5 feet of yellowish clay, with rock hegaate. 


10 feet of a somewhat tough greyish-blue clay. 
Slate rock. 


‘The greyish-blue clay is the Lower Boulder-Clay, and it is seen that it only attains. 


a thickness of 10 feet here. The yellowish clay may be partly the bluish clay weathered, 


but most probably consists for most part of the equivalent of the Upper Boulder-Clay. 


The boring is made at a height of nearly 300 feet above level. About three- 
quarters of a mile down the railway towards Goodwick is A cutting passing 
through part of the superficial deposits, and a boring has been made here also. A full - 
section of this cutting and boring is given on another page, but it may be mentioned 
here that typical tough blue boulder-clay is there shown which attains a depth of 
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18 feet, and is followed above by Sand and Upper Boulder-Clay. The Lower Boulder- 
Clay is partly exposed in the cutting, and is full of fragments of marine shells. 

There is also a small exposure in the moor just south of Letterston. 

That the boulder-clay occurs far inland is proved by an examination of a pit at 
Llyn, near Llangolman, not far from Maenclochog. When seen the pit was only 5 
feet deep, but it is opened up by the farmers periodically to a depth of from 15 to 
20 feet, and ladders have to be used to get in and out. The clay is bluish in colour 
and very tough, and is usually spoken of by the natives as ‘‘indiarubber clay.” 
It occurs in boggy land at the bottom of a small valley, at a level of over 400 feet. 


On both sides the land rises to a higher level, and is covered by a mantle of sands and 


gravels. 


West of Goodwick the blue clay comes to the surface just below St Nicholas Church, 
at Clyn Bach moor. The depth was not ascertained. Fragments of broken shells 
occur here, though somewhat rarely. Some boulders of igneous rocks, foreign to the 


district, were found, and among them an unmistakable boulder of the Ailsa Craig 


riebeckite micro- granite. 


The bluish clay is seen at places as far as the western end of the promontory—such a 


as in the moors around Trefain, and in the shallow pits at Henllys, below Llanrian, 

where very fine examples of chalk flints were seen included. In the pits of Trefeithan 

moor, west of St David’s, this boulder-clay is exposed to a depth of 6 feet and is of the 

usual character. No shells were seen, but some vegetable matter occurs in the clay. 

The boulders were few, and those noted were all of local rocks. Somewhat similar 

but shallower pits may be seen on _Downog. moor, Tretio moor, and Caer-farchell 
moor. 


It is thus evident that this Lower Boulder-Clay occurs shinncabiads the district, but 


it appears to thicken as we pass from west to east, and to be best developed to the 


- east of Strumble Head. Fragments of marine shells were found in the clay at Cardigan, 
at Dinas, at the railway cutting near Tregroes, and at St Nicholas, and for the deter- 

mination of these and other shells mentioned in this paper the writer is indebted to 

Mr Henry Woops, M.A., St John’s College, Cambridge. Owing to theiyaigagmentary 

condition it has been difficult to identify with certainty the shells found in the wed 
But the following species appear to be represented ; —_ 


Carpican CLay-prr— 


| Pectunculus glycimerts, L. 
Astarte sulcata, Da Costa. 
Mytilus, sp. 


Dinas CLay 


Astarte (Nicania) compressa, Mont. 
(2) Cyprina islandica, L. 


; ' 
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Rattway Courtine (between Tregroes moor and Manor-owen)— 


Pectunculus glycimeris, L. 
Cardium islandicum? Chem. 
Vulsella modiola? L. 

Astarte sulcata, Da Costa. 

Astarte (Nicania) compressa, Mont. 
Venus (Ventricola) casina, L. 
islandica, L. 


Some of the boulder-clay from the boring r near Tr eoroes was washed and examined 


under the microscope. A good deal of very fine sandy material—mostly quartz—was 
observed, and a few foraminifera could be seen. : 


2. The Sands and Gravels.—Above the Lower Boulder-Clay comes a series of aqueous 


deposits, consisting of sands and gravels, which are sometimes stratified and sometimes 


show hardly any traces of stratification. These deposits vary very much in thickness, 
and are apt to die out suddenly when traced laterally. They usually occupy a higher 
level than that attained by the Lower Boulder-Clay, and are often seen banked on the 
lower slopes of the hills. In places where sections are seen passing through the 


different deposits, no gradual passage can be traced from the lower stiff blue clay to 
the sands and gravels above—and this suggests that the sands and gravels lie upon an 


eroded surface of the clay. The sands are as a rule yellowish and yellowish-brown in 
colour, and have all the appearance of being marine: they are very variable in texture, 


and show all gradations from very fine sand to coarse gritty sand and gravel. And 
the gravels are often coarse and pebbly, resembling the shingle collected on beaches. 


At some places the sands are charged with worn and broken fragments of marine 
shells : these usually occur more abundantly in the fine gravel or coarse gritty sand 
than in the fine sand, although minute flakes can often be detected in the latter. They 


‘seem to be collected together in the stratified beds at certain spots, and to be absent. 
in somewhat similar beds exposed only a short distance away. For instance, shells are 


plentiful in the Manor-owen sand-pit, whilst not a trace of shells can be seen in the 
Cnuc sandy pit, which lies only about a quarter of a mile further south: and 50 yards” 
or so beyond the Cnuc sandy pit shell-fragments are again found in sand exposed in 
the railway cutting. In the pits where shell-fragments are found it may often be 
noticed that small pieces are cemented to the surface of a rounded stone. This is 
doubtless due to a op of carbonate of lime derived from the decay of some of the 
shells. 

Like the Lower Boulder- Clay, the deposits of sand and gravel become better 
developed when traced from west to east, and the best sections and pits can be seen in 
that part of the district lying to the east of Strumble Head. Though the St David’s 
promontory is largely covered by a loamy sand, no sections were seen showing deposits. 
of the well-marked marine-like sands and gravels found further east. At Ty-llwyd | 
there are small pits reaching a depth of 5 to 6 feet, where the loamy sand is well 
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shown. The bottom of the deposit is not seen, but as traced downwards the material | 


becomes very sandy. It is ferruginous, and has a reddish colour. 

The sands and gravels become more evident in the neighbourhood of Mathry. A 
little to the east lies a rugged mass of igneous rock known as Y Graig, and on the 
south side of this there is a newly dug pit, exposing 8 feet of pebbly gravel and 
sritty sand, with streaks of fine yellow sand. The deposit gets more sandy as traced 
downwards, but the bottom is not seen. A tendency to a rough bedding is shown in 
the section. At Pont Duan, north of the roadside, a very similar gravel-pit is seen. 
Pen Cnue, at Castle Morris, marks the site of a mound of fine ated sand, most of 
which has now been carried away. 


Gravel and sand is exposed, but only to a depth of 4 feet, in a field 200 yards hetth 


of Bridge-end, and again at Heathfield, south of the house. Further north, Tre- -gwynt 
lies on sand and gravel, and much sand is seen between Tre-gwynt and Trellys. 


East of St Nicholas Church the sands and gravels cover most of the land, as may be | 


seen in pits in many of the fields. ‘The writer employed a man to dig here in order to 
ascertain if possible the depth attained by the sand and gravel. At 8 feet the bottom 
was not reached, but the gravel became wet, and it is probable that the blue clay lies a 


few feet lower down, for it crops out in the moor below St Nicholas Church. The 


pebbles in the gravel-pit were all well rounded, and chalk- flints were seen. Gravels 
and sands seem to cover much of the ground on the Strumble Head promontory, but 


at places a yellowish earthy clay replaces them at the siirface, though they may here 


occur with the clay. In a boring made for a well at Llandruidion farm sand was. 


brought to the surface, in which comminuted. shells were seen. The boring resoned a. 


depth of over 20 feet, and rock was not reached. 
- In the farmyard at Tre-howell, near the northern extremity of Strumble Head: in 
sinking for a well, no sand was passed through—all was earthy clay ; but in a field 250 
yards further north a sand-pit occurs, where 2 feet of fine yellowish sand are seen, 
covered by 2 or 8 feet of a loamy and somewhat stony clay. Mounds of gravel and 
sand occur on Caergowil, on the heights above Goodwick, and sections 7 feet deep are 
ones They are of the usual character. | | 

South and east of Goodwick and Fishguard deposits of sand and of \ ane are. 
frequently met with. They do not occur in the form of kames or eskers, but are found 
lying in the slopes of the minor hills, and sometimes spreading to the top. It would 
be almost impossible to map them, as their occurrence is so irregular and patchy ; they 


are apt to die out laterally in a sudden way, passing into clay or rubbly-drift. At 


many places they are overlain by an Upper Boulder-Clay. Perhaps the most 
interesting of all the sections is one seen in the Manorowen sand- pit, which lies 
in a small wood on the roadside, immediately south of the farm buildings, at a height 
of nearly 200 feet above sea-level, and two miles distant from Goodwick Bay. When 


visited a section of only 5 feet was seen, but means were taken to deepen it down 


to 12 feet. A somewhat diagrammatic view of this section is shown in fig. 1. 
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The materials were well stratified, and occur in the following order from above 
downwards :— 


A. Soil and rubbly-drift . 1-8 feet. 
B. Very fine light-brown sand, with the beds salaries ‘ahead, passing down 
into thin beds of darker sand, followed by coarse sand with some pebbles. — 
Near the bottom is a thin band of sandy clay, 44 feet. 
C. Pebbly sand, variable in thickness — eee 1 to 1} feet. 
D. Coarse grey sand or fine gravel, showing bedding. Sets layers” are more 


distinctly pebbly, and here and there fine suid. occurs, The fine gravel is | 
full of fragments of marine shells. 6 feet. 


Bottom. not reached. 


: 


Soil and rubbly- 
drift. 


ing some fold- 


peb- 


Greatest length 12 feet. | 
Depth about 12 feet. Fie. 1.—Diagrammatic Section of the Manorowen Sand-pit. 


‘Many of the shells have been identified, and are discussed below. Chalk-flints are’ 
‘common. On the opposite side of the road, below the churchyard, and at a lower 
level, there is a small exposure—3 to 4 feet deep—which consists entirely of a coarse 
gravel; but above, towards Manorowen Hill, the gravels and sand are replaced at the 
surface by clay. 

About a quarter of a mile further south, sand is seen again at Cnuc Sandy. There 
is a big pit just in front of the cottage, 8 feet deep. What is seen here is for most part 
very fine yellow sand. Gritty and gravelly streaks and layers occur here and there, 
dying out as traced horizontally. No traces of shells were found here. The pit was at 
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one time 15 feet deep, and the bottom of the sand was not then reached. 1 to 3 
feet of stony-drift cap the sandy beds at the surface. | 

At a distance of 50 yards further south the railway cutting has passed through. 
10 feet of similar very loose sand, in which fragments of marine shells occur plentifully. 

The town of Fishguard is, in part at any rate, built on sandy deposits, and a good 
exposure is seen in a quarry on the roadside going down Fishguard Hill to 
Goodwick Bay. It consists of yellowish sand and fine gritty gravel of the usual kind, 
which near the top becomes more of a loamy, stony drift. North of the town gravel- 
pits are common in the fields, and at Pwll Landdu on the coast, east of Castle. Point, 
the cliff is largely made up of ade and a ferruginous sand, capped by a yellowish — 
boulder-clay full of stones. | 
A little north of the valley of the Gwaen, at Tre-llan, near Llanllawer, fine yellow 
sand occurs on the lower slope of the hill of Ceunant. 

_ It-would be useless to mention every spot where the sands and gravels are to be 
seen. They occur in patches all the way to rac te being especially well seen 
in Llwyn-y-Gwaer Park. 

The highest level attained in this a of Penibisckiechien by the er and gravels 
is at Pen Creigiau. Cemmaes, just off the road leading from Nevern to Cardigan, and 
four miles distant from the latter place. Sand occurs at the top of the hill, at an- 
elevation of 640 feet. Most of the hill-top is evidently of sandy material, and in a pit 
a section 8 feet deep is seen, showing very fine yellowish sand passing downwards into 
darker and more gritty material. There is only a faint trace of bedding. The bottom 
is not seen. ‘This spot is nearly three miles distant from the coast. -Chalk-flints and 
well-rounded pebbles of quartz are found, A few yards down the hill on the northern 
side are other small exposures, about 4 feet deep, showing more pebbly sand with 
‘rounded boulders; and on the southern side, immediately below the main road to 
Cardigan, is a gravel-pit, in which are seen rounded and sub-angular stones, some a foot. 
in length. Chalk-flints and pebbles of white quartz were common, and a boulder of | 
Millstone Grit and of a reddish granitoid rock foreign to the district were picked up. 
Also two pebbles of a muscovite granite. These will be referred to again below. A 
rough kind of stratification could be seen—layers of small gravelly pebbles separating 
beds of coarse shingle. The pit is 8 to 10 feet deep. 

At Pant-gwyn, half a mile north of Pen Creigiau, sand is seen in a pit, and it is. 
darker and more gritty than that on the hill-top. 

Deposits of material resembling marine sands are met with even north of Cardigan, 
as at Banc-y-warren, but this is outside the area embraced in this paper. 
Similar deposits are found far inland, even south of the Precelly hills. A few 
yards south of Rose-bush there is a sand-pit on the western side of the railway. A 
diagrammatic section of it is shown in fig. 2. The lower part is hidden by a talus. 
slope. Above this comes 4 to 5 feet of fine yellow sand, very ferruginous in places. 
The sand becomes a little clayey or loamy in the eastern half of the section, and is 
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traversed by patches and imperfect layers of a blackish hard pan-like material, which 
is probably organic in nature. Above this comes 3 to 4 feet of rubbly material, full of 
fragments of slaty and other rocks of local origin. 

Fine yellow sand is seen also near Llangolman, a little east of Maenclochog, on the © 
slopes of the ground rising from the moor, and at Charing Cross there is a pit showing - 
roughly-bedded gravel and sand to a depth of 8 feet. A smaller bai of a similar nature 
lies at Cefn Ithyn, just north of Maenclochog. 

Further south, in the neighbourhood of Trefgarn, sand of quite a different character 
occurs. There is an exposure of 12 to 15 feet in a big gravel-pit on the roadside 
opposite the Chapel-of-ease, near Nant-y-coe mill. The fine gravel and sand here is 
dark grey in colour, and consists largely of minute flattened flakes. The sand is not 


Fine yellow. 
 gand, ferru- 

gin ous i n 

places, with 

patches and 

bandsof black- 

ish pan -like 
material. 


-—- Talus slope, 


Fic. 2.—Diagrammatic Section of the Rose-bush Sand-pit. 


yellow nor brown like that found further north, which the natives speak of as 
“a Demerara-sugar ” sand. In Trefgarn Hall park there is a pit where the material 
seen is somewhat similar, but much coarser. The stones are rounded and sub-angular. 


The deposits here do not remind one so much of the sand and gravel found on sea- 
shores. 


List of Mollusca found in the Manorowen Sand and Gravel Pit.* 


-LAMELLIBRANCHIA. 


Nuculana pernula, Mull... 
Pectunculus glycimeris, L. , very common. 
Barbatia lactea, L. .- Very rare. 
Mytilus edulis, L. rare. 

Vulsella modiola? L. 

Astarte sulcata, Da Costa 
Astarte (Nicania) compressa, Mont. 
Astarte (Tridonta) arctica, Gray (= borealis) . 


very rare. 

very common, 
moderately rare. 
moderately rare. 


* The specimens which I collected from this place, together with some obtained sapeequentty by Mr V. M. 
_ TURNBULL, are now in the Sedgwick Museum, Cambridge. ; 
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Cyprina islandica, L. . R 
Tellina (Macoma) balthica, L. 
Mactra (Spisula) solida, L. . 
Venus (Ventricola) casina, L. 


common, 
moderately rare. 
rare. 


moderately rare. 


Tapes (Amygdala) decussatus? L. very rare, | 
Cardium islandicum? Chem. very rare. | 
Mya truncata, L. . _ rare, | 

SCAPHOPODA. 
Dentalium entalis? L. . rare. 
GASTEROPODA. 

Puncturella noachina, L. very rare. 
Natica clausa? Brod. and Sow. rare, | 
Turritella communis, Lam. common. 
Buccinum undatum, L. common. 

_Tritonofusus gracilis, Da Costa very rare, | 
‘Ocinebra erinacea, L. very rare. | 
(Boreotrophon) L. common. | 

scalariformis, Gould moderately rare. | | 
Nassa (Hima) incrassata, Strom. rare. 
Bela turricula, Mont. rare, 
Bela rufa, Mont. (elongate form) 


Fragments of ‘ie shells were also found, but they were too broken for identifica- 


‘tion. Some of the shell fragments found were very thick, especially pieces of Cyprina 


islandica. Many are rolled, and the majority very broken, Entire single valves of — 
Astarte compressa were found; and of the univalve shells, Ocinebra erinacea and 


Trophon clathratus occurred in nearly perfect condition. 
The fauna appears to contain a mixture of species belonging to diftesien climates : 


Astarte borealis, Trophon clathratus, and Trophon scalariformis are Arctic and — 


Scandinavian species, not now found living i in British seas. 

Astarte compressa, Cyprina islandica, Bucconum undatum, and Puncturella 
noachina belong to a northern type of British species which inhabit Arctic and 
Scandinavian seas in common with our own. | 

The shells are in very much the same condition as those which bars been obtained 


at Moel Tryfan and at Gloppa, and most of the forms found at Manorowen occur in 


the other two places also. But Nuculana, which occurs rarely at Manorowen, is 
common at both of the other places.. 
Pectunculus glycimeris is abundant at come. but very rare at Moel ‘Tryfan 
and Gloppa. Venus casina, though frequent at Manorowen, is also rare at the 
other places. 
Samples of the sand om several places were examined microscopically, and they 
all showed a very close resemblance to marine sands. Most of the grains were of 
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quartz, and the smaller ones were angular, while the bigger ones tended to be more 
rounded. : | 

3. Upper Boulder-Clay and Rubbly-Drift.—The sands and gravels are in many 
places covered by a yellowish-brown boulder-clay, quite different in character from the 
bluish boulder-clay which underlies them. This Upper Boulder-Clay is sometimes 
fairly tough, and is generally much more stony than Lower Boulder-Clay. It varies 
very much in thickness and character. Inland it often only occurs as a thin covering | 
a few feet deep, but on the coast, where the best exposures are seen, much greater 
depths are attamed. Sometimes it is a tumultuous unstratified till, with boulders of 
all shapes and sizes scattered pell-mell throughout the matrix. At other places—and 
it may be at no oreat distance away—it has more of the character of a rubble-drift, : 
and as seen in section, has the appearance of an agglomeration of coarse and more or 
less angular débris, showing a rude kind of bedding. It is evident that most of it 
consists of material which has been re-arranged to some extent, and afterwards modified 
by sub-aerial agencies. It is impossible to separate the more typical unstratified 
boulder-clay from the rough semi-stratified clayey and sandy rubble-drift. ‘The 
Included boulders are derived in the main from the rocks of the district, but — 
many far-travelled stones are also found, and these will be discussed in the next 
section. Ice-scratched stones are fairly common., These are usually sub-angular, 
with blunted angles and rounded edges. Rounded waterworn stones are also common, 
especially in the re-sorted rubbly-drift. No traces of marine shells are seen in the Upper 
Boulder-Clay and Rubbly-Drift. On the coast it is found capping the rocky cliffs at 
places, and in the bays fine sections, sometimes over 20 feet deep, are exposed. The 
foreshore is often covered ‘with big boulders derived from the neighbouring cliffs. As_ 
the sea is now gradually gaining on the land, the cliffs of drift on the coast are being 
continually undermined, and the included stones and boulders are washed out and 
strewn over the shores. The beaches on the bays are rich in boulders and stones of — 
rocks foreign to the district. ‘These have undoubtedly been derived from the cliffs of 
drift, which are constantly undergoing a process of degradation owing to the action of 
the waves and of sub-aerial agencies. eee | 

By far the best exposures of these upper deposits are shown on the coast-line of 
the St David’s promontory. Figs. 4 and 5 (Plate) represent sections seen in Whitesand 
- Bay, and give a very good general idea of the appearance of these Upper Drift deposits. 
Fig. 4 shows a section of the cliff near the north end of the bay. Here the cliff is 
about 20 feet high and consists entirely of drift. At this spot the drift is a 
typical till or boulder-clay, showing no bedding, but full of stones and boulders, big and 
small, which are scattered confusedly through it. Most of the boulders are angular and 
sub-angular, and some are well glaciated. A few rounded pebbles and stones also occur. 
- The boulders are mostly of local rocks, though some erratics are seen. Loose sandy 
soil occurs at the top. At the base the rock .does not appear, but the shore is covered 
with stones derived from the cliff. A few yards further north slaty rock is seen 
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emerging from underneath the boulder-clay, which becomes thinner in this direction. 
At places the rock shows a hummocky surface, marked with glacial strie, which run 
from north-west to south-east. At the base of the small promontory called Trwyn 
Hwrddyn, on the north side, a rubble of very coarse fragments lies between the solid 
rock and the drift. Here the drift shows a rough sort of stratification, and has 
much sandy and pebbly material intermingled with boulder-clay. ee 

Fig. 5 shows a section in Whitesand Bay seen further south. This is also about 
20 feet in height, but here it consists more of a rubbly-drift. The matrix is earthy and 
sandy, and is choke-full of small flakes of slaty and other rocks, which have a rude 
kind of arrangement, especially towards the lower part. Boulders of larger size occur 
here and there, and consist for most part of grit and conglomerate and slaty rocks, 


with some blocks of the local gabbros and diabases. Pebbles of white and yellowish- 


white quartz are common. The top is covered by loose yellow sand, probably wind- 


blown, and just underneath this are traces of a pebbly bed. Though rock does not | 


appear at the bottom just at this spot, it crops out on both sides a short distance away. 
Drift of a similar kind is seen in sections, and capping the clifts at other places on 
the western coast of the promontory. 


Boulder-clay is seen at Porth-lisky stuck full of stones, many of which are smoothed, 


polished, and striated ; and a boulder of the St David’s Head gabbro, measuring roughly — 
3.x 2x2 feet, lies on the beach below. A stony boulder-clay or a more rubbly drift — 


is seen at various places on the south coast, the best exposures being above Caerfai 
Bay and at Caerbwdi Bay. At Caerbwdi the cliff is over 20 feet in height, but the 
base is hidden by talus: the matrix is here rather sandy, and streaks and pockets of 


rather fine sand are seen here and there. The included stones are often pebbly, but — 


some are sub-angular and ice-marked. They are made up almost entirely of rocks 
found in the neighbourhood. Near the top flaky fragments are very plentiful, and 


these are derived from the local purple flagstones and slates. A big boulder.of the — 


coarse gabbro from St David's Head lies at the base of the cliff. 


No good section is seen at Porth-y- Bhaw, but the drift caps the hills and cliffs. 


to the south-east. 


Very similar sections aré seen on the north coast at Abereiddy and above Traeth ou 
- Liyfn. At the latter place a rubble of big boulders is seen ; most of these are of local | 


igneous rock, very iron-stained and decomposed. ‘Towards the top the section is freer 
of big boulders, and is full of little flakes of sedimentary and cleaved rocks. | 
One of the finest sections on the coast is seen at Aber-mawr, west of Strumble Head. 
At the northern end the rock is seen capped by 10 to 15 feet of stony-drift. As traced 
southwards the drift thickens to about 40 feet, then tails off rapidly. Where thickest 
the lower part shows some tendency to a rough kind of bedding, and is full of small 
flakes and little stones, more or less pebbly. This passes above into a rubbly clay, full 
of boulders of all sizes, most of which are angular and sub-angular, and derived from 
rocks of the locality. The cliffs on Strumble Head in many places are covered by a 


a 
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mantle of stony till, but good sections are rare. The sections of drift exposed 
on the coast between Strumble Head and Cardigan are not so good as those seen west 
of Strumble Head, but where seen they are of the usual character. 

Inland, good sections are not often met with. Much of the country in the 
neighbourhood of St David’s is covered by drift, which consists of a sandy matrix full 
of boulders. But often the matrix is clayey, as may be seen in: sections on the 
roadside near Castell, south-west of St David's, and again in a pit just off the road 
near Pont Clegyr, two miles east of St David’s. In fact a large part of the country 
south-west of Strumble Head is covered by material which has been to a large extent 
re-arranged, and which cannot be defined accurately either as boulder-clay or as sand 
and gravel, though the tendency is for the sand and gravel to become more marked at 
a depth of a few feet from the surface. Much rubbly-drift, becoming more sandy 
as traced downwards, is spread out on Strumble Head, especially on the moorland above 
_Goodwick. The sands and gravels occurring south and east of Fishguard Bay are, as: 
already mentioned, usually overlain by a few feet of rubbly-drift or more typical stony 
boulder-clay. In the [railway cutting between Tregroes moor and Manorowen 7 feet 
of stiff yellowish-brown boulder-clay is seen covering the shelly sand. This clay is 
spread out over much of the high land skirting the railway here on the west side. 
A little further south the sands and gravel die out, and the Upper Boulder-Clay seems. 
to lie directly on the Lower Boulder-Clay, and this occurs possibly in the boring at 
Tre-bython already referred to, where yellowish clay is succeeded by tough bluish clay. 

_ It is very rarely that one has an opportunity of finding all the deposits succeeding 
one another in the same section, and of ascertaining the depth of each. But the engineer 
— of the Great Western Railway at Goodwick supplied the author with particulars of the 
’ boring made in the railway cutting between Tregroes Moor and Manorowen, just about 
Cnuc Sandy. A complete section of the railway cutting, together with the results 


obtained by boring, are given on the next page. From above downwards, the deposits 
passed through were— | 


(4) Stiff yellowish- clay with of slate-rock 


(3) Fine yellow sand with shell-fragments 
(2) Stiff dark-blue boulder-clay with shell- fragments 


- This section proves very clearly the presence of an Upper and a Lower Boulder-Clay. 
These are separated here, as in many other places, by a deposit of sand. Most of the 
Lower Boulder-Clay is below the surface of the railway cutting. And a glance at the 
_ section shows that before the cutting was made, the surface of the ground was covered 
toa depth of 7 feet by the Upper Boulder-Clay. So it is quite possible that the Lower 


_. Boulder-Clay spreads over a much wider area than is evident at the surface, and that 


much of it is hidden by more superficial deposits. It is interesting to note that 
underneath the Lower Boulder-Clay there lies 5 feet of gravel. On comparison this was 
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found to be very similar to underlying’ grit rock when this is broken up. So it 
may represent material ground out of the solid rock by the movement of land-ice. 
Further inland a good example of the Upper Drift is seen in a cutting on the roadside 
between Puncheston village and the railway station. It is a stony and rather rubbly clay. 
Close at hand, on Puncheston common, the Lower Boulder-Clay crops to the surface. 
Further east, up to Cardigan, the Upper Boulder-Clay and Rubbly-Drift are seen 
in many places overlying sands and gravels or lying immediately on the blue clay. 


The line of division between this Upper Boulder-Clay and the sands and gravels 
is not sO marked as that between the sands and gravels and - Lower Boulder-Clay. 
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| Fic. 3. —Section at Boring No. 1 on Gasbiick to ‘idea (existing) Railway, 
between Tregroes Moor and Manorowen. 
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V. Tue BovuLpERs aNp ERRATICS. 


The transport of boulders is of great importance as indicating the general direction 
of ice-movement. Throughout northern Pembrokeshire boulders may be seen scattered 
over the surface, and are especially common on waste or uncultivated land. Many of 
those found on the slopes of the hills have no doubt rolled from the parent rock above, 
but many, though not foreign to the district, have yet been carried for some distance by ice. © 

Where the land is cultivated an immense number of boulders must have been 
removed, but even in the fields it is common to meet with big blocks of igneous rocks, 
which, as a rule, have been left in the position where they were originally stranded 


in order that cattle may have something to rub against, or have been left on account 
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of their immense size, though these lattér are becoming gradually destroyed by blasting 
operations. At many places, especially on the St David's plateau, huge standing 
stones, cromlechs, or other ancient remains are seen, and it is more reasonable to 
believe that the immense blocks used for these purposes were found as boulders near 
at hand than that they were quarried from the parent mass, which often lies at a 
considerable distance away. And this is rendered the more probable as blocks of 
similar size are not infrequently seen dotted over the surface. An examination of the 
stone dykes will show how plentifully boulders of all sizes must at one time have been 
studded over the ground, and what a variety of rocks 1s represented. Towards the 
western end of the area the boulders are largely found to have been dispersed from 
the igneous rocks on the north coast of the promontory. And everywhere the great 
majority are derived from parent masses found in the district. Boulders of diabase 
may often be seen resting on volcanic or sedimentary rocks, and vice vei'sa, proving 
that there has been some transport. It has already been mentioned that blocks of 
the St David’s Head gabbro are found lying to the south-east at Caerfai Bay, and 
Caerbwdi Bay, and on the cliffs above. This implies that there was a movement of © 
ice from a north-westerly direction, and it agrees with the evidence shown by the 
glacial strize which are seen on the coast. LErratics are met with often in the drift. 
and on the shores, but the number which has been noted on the surface is not oreat. 

A further study of the stone dykes would doubtless bring more to light | 
1, Erratics seen on the surface of the ground.—The detection of those about to _ 
be mentioned is mostly due to the fact that they had been broken up by the farmers 
through blasting or other agency, so as to expose fresh surfaces. Hacks states (Geol. 
Mag., 1891, p. 501) that he observed many northern erratics in the St David's district. 
The granite boulder which he discovered on Porth-lisky farm “ before it was broken 
must have been over 7 feet in length and 3 to 4 feet in thickness, and is identical with . 
a porphyritic g oranite exposed in Anglesea.” He found another of picrite which he thus 
describes: ‘‘' The boulder is somewhat rounded ; its longer axis, which lies nearly south- 

east and north-west, measures about a yard. A transverse section is slightly triangular, 
the shorter sides measuring respectively about 16 inches and 22 inches. It lies on the 
promontory forming the east side of Porth-lisky harbour, resting immediately on 
Dimetian rock, surrounded by an uncultivated area overgrown by gorse and heather” 

(Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xli. p. 519).. It was submitted to Professor Bonney for 
examination, and he states that it is wonderfully like the boulders found at Pen-y- 
Carnisiog, Anglesea, which had been previously described by him (Quart. Journ. Geol. 
Soc., vol. xxxvil., 1881, p. 137). In a later paper (Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., vol. xli., 
1885, p. 518), Professor Bonney remarks that “the lithological evidence rather favours 
the derivation of the Anglesea boulders from dykes in that island.” A hornblende 
picrite of a somewhat similar character occurs also in situ at Penarfynydd, on the 
south-west coast of. Carnarvonshire. So it is probable that the boulder found near St 
David’s has been carried by the agency of ice from Carnarvonshire or Anglesea. 
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The writer discovered a big boulder of picrite on Strumble Head, on a piece of 
uncultivated ground a little north of Tre-sinwen farm, by the side of the pathway 
leading to the coastguard station at the Head. The boulder had been broken, and 
now lies in several pieces—the biggest piece measuring roughly 34x3x2 feet—and 
in its original condition it must have been much bigger. Another boulder of picrite, 
very similar in appearance and size, and also broken, was discovered on a field lying a 
little to the north-west of Tre-seissyllt, between the farm and the coast north of Aber- 
bach. A microscopic section of this rock revealed the presence of the following 
minerals :—brown hornblende, strongly dichroic; augite, nearly colourless ; olivine, 
not very abundant, and always very much serpentinised and of a greenish colour ; 
magnetite ; a chloritic mineral, which is evidently an alteration product, and a little 


plagioclase felspar. The chloritic mineral is greenish in colour and markedly dichroic. 
The general appearance of the rock as seen in section was very different to that of 


the St David's picrite: the augite does not show such perfect forms in the former 
as in the latter, and there is rather more olivine in the St David's rock. The 
Strumble Head picrite boulder is rather more like some of the Penarfynydd speci- 
mens as seen in section, but there is not so much olivine in the former, and the 
- pecilitic structure which often characterises the latter is not seen in the former. 


But it is highly probable that the Strumble Head picrites have also been borne 


from Lleyn or Anglesea. The two specimens found on Strumble Head lie about 
three miles apart, in a line who:: direction is north-north-east to south-south-west. 
Near the Tre-seissyllt boulder of picrite lay a boulder of olivine-gabbro, also broken 
to pieces by blasting. The newly-exposed faces were remarkably striking, and the 
crystals are very fresh. The rock is quite unlike the gabbros found in Pembroke- 
shire. A microscopic section showed beautifully fresh olivine crystals, and the rock 


is undoubtedly of Tertiary age, and has probably come either from the Western Isles 


of Scotland or from the north-east of Ireland. 

2. Erratics in the Drift.—As might be expected, the veblonlies of the boulders 
found in the drift deposits are of local origin. They occur abundantly in the Upper 
Boulder-Clay and Rubbly-Drift, and in the sands and gravels, and to a less extent 
in the Lower Boulder-Clay. The grits, shales, and slaty rocks of Pembrokeshire are 
very similar in appearance to rocks of a like nature from North Wales, and the same 
is true of some of the igneous rocks, especially the diabases and some of the lavas. 
It is thus quite possible that among the boulders found imbedded in the drift many 
North Wales rocks may be represented, though there is no means of distinguishing 
them readily from the boulders of local origin. This was suggested to the writer by 
the discovery of boulders of a diabase rock in the boulder-clay exposed at Cardigan. 
To the naked eye this diabase seemed very like that found to the south-west in 
Pembrokeshire. But no such rock is known to occur anywhere nearer Cardigan than 
Newport—nine or ten miles to the south-west—and so these boulders must have come 
from the north. This is made all the more probable by the discovery of boulders of 
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what are undoubtedly northern rocks associated with these boulders of diabase at 


Cardigan. 


Of the erratics the most important discovery in the drift was that of a small boulder 
of the Ailsa Craig riebeckite rock, or paisanite. This was found in the bluish boulder- : 
clay, near the surface, at Clun-Bach moor, St Nicholas, near the south-western end of 
Strumble Head. The specimen was sliced, and as seen under the microscope it is . 


identical with specimens obtained from Ailsa Craig. 


Boulders of hornblende- -porphyrites from the south-west of Scotland occur in 1 the 


~ Lower Boulder-Clay as far east as Cardigan, and are found even oftener in the Upper 
stony Boulder-Clay. Several varieties are seen, all of which can be matched in Wig- | 


townshire and Kirkeudbrightshire. But the erratics which are most commonly met 
with in the ‘drift are reddish granophyres, quartz-porphyries and micro-granites. 


Many of these are dyke-rocks, and it is very difficult to trace them to their source. 
Some have certainly come from Ireland, and some most probably from the south-west 


and west of Scotland. Lake District rocks and North Wales rocks are not sO well | 


represented, 


In the clay-pits. of Rhos Isaf, near Dinas, excavated in the Lower Boulder-Clay, a 

reddish granophyre was found, which, under the microscope, resembles very much some 
of the granophyres of Mull. And in the Pen Creigiau gravel-pit boulders of granophyre 
occur, which have come from the Carlingford district, Ireland. One was sliced, and the 


“microscopic characters seen were identical with that of the granophyre of Barnavaine, 


Carlingford. These reddish oranophyres are found in the drift throughout the area, 
but seem to be rather scarcer in the extreme west. As the writer had not much 


opportunity of comparing them with Irish rocks, he sent them to Prof. Warts, of 


Birmingham University, who very kindly examined them. Many of the granophyres, 


he thinks, can be matched in the Carlingford mountains ; others bear more resemblance 


to the Tertiary granophyres of the Inner Hebrides. The reddish quartz-porphyries 
appeared to him to be like the varieties of the quartz-porphyry of Cushendale in 


_ Antrim; and among the boulders of micro-granite he noted two which are likely to 
have come from the mass of micro-granite at Cushendun in Antrim. He is of opinion 
also that the Old Red conglomerate of Cushendun might, when broken up, present 


examples of many of the types of boulders found in the drift of Pembrokeshire. A 
pebble of muscovite-granite, probably the Foxdale granite of the Isle of Man, was. 
obtained from the gravel-pit at Pen Creigiau, over 600 feet above sea-level. Examples 
of Millstone Grit were obtained here also, and in the Cardigan clay-pit boulders of 
Carboniferous Limestone are common, often with the fossils well preserved. On 


the beach at Gwhert, not far from Cardigan, boulders and pebbles of Carboniferous 


Limestone are common. These must have come from Ireland or from carboniferous | 

rocks which are hidden at the bottom of the Irish Sea. It is hardly likely that they 

have come from the small exposures bordering the Menai Straits in North Wales. 
Chalk-flints occur everywhere—in both boulder-clays, in the sands and gravels, and 
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on the beaches. 
from rocks hidden under the Irish Sea. 


These also must be derived from the north-east of Ireland and 


From the cliff of Upper Boulder-Clay at Porth-lisky a boulder of oliviné dolerite 


was obtained, microscopic sections of which show very fresh olivine. 


It is certainly 


a Tertiary rock, and has probably come either from the north- east of Ireland or from 


the western isles of Scotland. 


3. Erratics found on the shores along the coast. —These are especially abundant at 


those places where cliffs of boulder-clay or drift are seen. 


Many of them are found 


lying just at the foot of the cliffs, having only recently fallen from them ; and others | 
which were picked up as pebbles on the beach have doubtless, ee most part, been . 


derived from the drift also. 
~ Ailsa Craig, Riebeckite Rock or Paisanite 


. found on Abetuews beach (frequent), Aberfelin 


beach, Porth-y-Rhaw beach. 


(It ‘is interesting to note that a builder of this was also found in the one Boulder- 


Clay at St Nicholas, not far from Abermawr.) 
. found at Pwll Gwaelod beach (frequent), Aber- 


- Granites from the Dalbeattie area, several varieties 


Granites of Galloway type 


A fine specimen of a Mica-hornblende-Granite, identical 
with that of Auchencairn, Kirkeudbrigntehire, 

Mull of Galloway Granite ; 

~ Another variety from same area 

A Gneissose Granite from Criffel . 

Granite or Quartz-Diorite from head of Loch Doon, 
South of Scotland, 

Biotite Granite, Loch Dee, South of Scotland 


A Diorite identical with that of a dyke near Gutchen 


Isle, Colvend shore, south of Dalbeatie, 
Other Diorites from the Galloway area . , 


Hornblende-porphyrite identical with one found south 
of Castle Douglas, Kirkcudbrightshire, | 
Other Hornblende-porphyrites of the Galloway country . 


Hornblende-biotite-porphyrite, Wigtownshire. 
Silurian grits, South-West of Scotland . 
Muscovite-granite, Foxdale, Isle of Man | 


Andesites, Rhyolites, and altered Tuffs of the Borrowdale 


series, 


Reddish Quartz-p valve, probably from Cushendale, 


Antrim, 
Reddish granophyres and micro-granites, ‘mostly North- 
_ East Ireland, but some possibly from West of 
Scotland, 
A gneissose Grit—localiiy unknown . 
Carboniferous Limestone gt 
Gannister . 


A Muscovite-granite, with some 


locality unknown. 


99 
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The most striking fact in connection with the erratics is that so many of them can 
be traced to the south-west of Scotland. The Ailsa Craig paisanite has been obtained 
in the boulder-clay, and is frequently met with on some of the beaches, especially at 


_Abermawr. The granites, diorites, and porphyrites of the Galloway country are also 


well represented, boulders being found which represent the three principal massifs, 
namely, (1) Dalbeattie and Criffel, (2) Cairns Muir of Fleet and New Galloway, and 


(3) Loch Doon and Loch Dee, and in acdition some from smaller exposures, such as — 


that of the Mull of Galloway. 


The other region from which the boulders have Gavelled is the north-east of 
Ireland, and its rocks are represented in Pembrokeshire by reddish rennin quartz- 


porphyries, and micro-granites. 


_ A few boulders are found also which have almost sertaimly. come isemeuetwaid from 
the Western Isles of Scotland. 


Itisa noticeable feature that the lake District. rocks are but poorly ——, 


and the same is apparently true of those of North Wales. 


Many of the boulders and pebbles, such as those of Carboniferous Limestone and the 
chalk-flints, may have been torn up from the bed of the Irish sees 


VI. GeneraL Conclusions. 


The facts adduced in this paper prove conclusively that northern -Pembroke- 
shire has been the theatre of glacial action to an extent greater than had previously 


been supposed. Glacial deposits cover the ground in that part much in the same 


way as they do further north, and present very similar characteristics. Here also we 


meet with a tripartite division of the deposits, namely, a Lower Boulder-Clay, Inter- 


mediate Sands and Gravels, and an Upper Boulder-Clay and Rubble-Drift, reminding 


_us of the tripartite division found at so many places further north on both the east and 


west sides of England, and in North Wales. But in the present state of our knowledge 
it is very difficult to correlate the deposits found in one area with those found in 


another area; and it is not safe to assume that the Sands and Gravels aay represent — 


any definite horizon in the glacial series. 


Of the deposits which have been described it is the po Boulder-Clay which has 


the widest extension ; it covers much of the lower grounds inland, and is often hidden 
under the other veaniiiiane It follows the slope of the ground, and a little below 


Pen Creigiau Cemmaes it attains an elevation of nearly 600 feet above sea-level. The — 
series of sands and gravels is a very variable one. Often they taper or die away 
suddenly into a stony or loamy drift, and at places are absent altogether. They attain 


their greatest elevation near the east end of the area at Pen Creigiau, where the sands 
reach a level of over 640 feet, and are followed immediately below by coarse shingly 
gravel. The Upper Boulder-Clay, where the sands and gravels are absent, is some- 
times seen to rest immediately upon and coalesce with the Lower Boulder-Clay, so that 


| 
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it becomes somewhat difficult to separate them. But the distribution of the Upper 
Drift is not so wide; it is only met with here and there, and the true Upper 
Boulder-Clay is often replaced laterally by Rubbly-Drift. The more sporadic occurrence 


of the Upper Boulder-Clay is probably due in part to the fact that it has suffered 


more from denudation. 
The Lower Boulder-Clay is cinoubtedly the product of an ice-sheet, and it has 


all the characteristics of a true ground-moraine. It is remarkably tough and homo- | 


geneous, and shows no traces of stratification, and it has all the appearance of having 
undergone great compression. The included stones are often intensely glaciated, and 
are sub-angular rather than rounded in form. The fact that fragments of marine shells 


occur in the clay proves that the ice which gave rise to it must have travelled over — 


a sea-bottom. On the other hand, the bits of woody matter sometimes seen embedded 
in the tough clay to a depth of 18 or 20 feet suggest that vegetation grew on the 
land bordering the sea, before the advent of the ice or during an interglacial period, 

_ and that some fragments of this found their way, by means of streams or otherwise, 

to the sea-bottom, where they lay in the path of the ice. Or they may have been 

derived from the remains of a submerged forest. The included erratic stones help 


us to follow the direction from which the ice came, and the occurrence of boulders 


from the south-west of Scotland and from the north-east of Ireland in the Lower 
Boulder-Clay and Drift as far east as Cardigan, and the discovery of fragments of 


marine shells in the Lower Boulder-Clay exposed at the brickworks near that town, — 
make it clear that the whole of northern ‘Pembrokeshire was buried underneath 
an ice-sheet coming from the north. The view held by Carviti Lewis, that the Irish 
Sea glacier (as he termed it) extended no further south than the extremity of Lleyn 


in Carnarvonshire, is shown to be inaccurate. And though Professor JAMES GEIKIE 
makes the mer de glace which overwhelmed Anglesea flow down St George’s Channel, 
to a limit reaching beyond the south-west of Wales, he only indicates it as crossing 
the extreme west of Pembrokeshire at St David’s Head. But the facts just mentioned 
show that this mer de glace must have passed over a great deal more of Pembrokeshire 
than St David’s Head. It invaded northern Pembrokeshire along its whole extent, and 
even encroached on Cardiganshire to the east, and its trail is evident in the tough 
dark-blue homogeneous boulder-clay, with its northern erratics and the broken shells’ 
derived from the sea-bottom over which the ice travelled. How much further south 


this typical boulder-clay or oround- -moraine extends is a point which must be left 


to future investigation. 


This mer de glace was of course the southward extension of that ice-sheet which © 


filled the northern basin of the Irish Sea, and which has been described by Professor 
JAMES GEIKIE and other workers in Glacial Geology. The latest results published 
are those of the investigations of Mr Lampiucu in the Isle of Man, and these have 
appeared in his Survey Memoir on the Geology of that Island. His observations on 
the Irish Sea Glacier are of great interest and importance, and throw light even on 
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what occurred to the south of his area. Speaking of the conditions which obtained 


In the northern part of the Irish Sea at the beginning of the Glacial period he says, 


“ Along the shores an ice-foot probably formed in the winter and broke away in the 
summer into floes, which distributed their burden of rock-fragments broadcast over 
the sea-floor. This seems to be the explanation of the universally wide dispersal of 
the fragments from Ailsa Craig, which have been recognised in the drift almost all 
round the northern part of the Irish Sea basin, in Ireland and Wales, as well as in 


the Isle of Man. The sea-girt precipices of splintering rock in Ailsa would not fail 


to cast off a load upon an ice-foot below; and thus these fragments became: strewn 
over the sea-floor almost as widely as the shells, and were subsequently carried by 


the ice-sheet into nearly every district to the southward where the shells were carried” 


(p. 370). This helps to explain also in a satisfactory way the occurrence of fragments - 


from Ailsa Craig and of boulders from the north-east of Ireland, from the south-west — 
_ of Scotland, and even possibly from the Inner Hebrides, in the drift, and on the beaches 


of northern Pembrokeshire. For the ice-sheet as it advanced would pick up any such 
fragments which had been previously strewn over the sea-bottom by ice-floes, and 
would carry them southwards on to the land as it carried the shell-fragments. 

_ LampiueH estimates that in the neighbourhood of the Isle of Man the ice-sheet, 
at its maximum, must have attained an elevation of not less than 2000 to 3000 feet 


above the present level of the sea, and the general direction of the ice-movement 


was from north-north-west to south-south-east. He points out that “the West-British 
Ice-sheet probably attained its ultimate dimensions mainly from the accretion of © 
snowfall upon its surface, and in only a minor degree from the inflow of tributary | 
glaciers.” He calls attention to certain results which help us to understand the south- 
ward extension of the ice-sheet far enough to overwhelm Pembrokeshire. “As the 


‘British ice-sheets must always: have received their increment principally from the 
moist Atlantic winds, it seems probable that, without any change of climate, the centre 


of greatest accumulation, and consequently of maximum glaciation, would tend to 
shift steadily westward and south-westward as the icy plateau rose higher in the 


path of the moisture-laden winds and compelled their earlier precipitation. This — 


effect would, moreover, be accentuated by the obliteration of the open water in the 
sea-basins to the eastward. The West-British sheet might from this cause go on 
increasing, while its Hast- British and Pennine equivalents were already diminishing 
from lack of sufficient snowfall. ... For the above reason, the shrinkage of the 
ice-sheet covering the Isle of Man is likely to have commenced while the Welsh and 
Ivernian sheets were still increasing.” Although the ice in the southern part of the 
Irish Sea basin did not probably attain such a great thickness as the ice in the 
northern area did, nevertheless all the evidence goes to show that even as far south 
as Pembrokeshire it must have reached a considerable elevation. The presence of 
drift material at Pen Creigiau, at an altitude of over 600 feet above sea-level, indicates 
that the ice-sheet here was in all probability not much less than 1000 feet in thick- — 
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ness, even if we allow that the land at that time stood at a somewhat lower level 
than it does at the present day. Mr LampiuGH gives a sketch-map of the Irish 
Sea (as far south as the Lleyn promontory), showing glacial strize and probable direction 
of the ice-movement. The ice which streamed over the Isle of Man from the north 
is shown as usual to have travelled south and to have overwhelmed Anglesea, being 
here diverted so as to move more to the south-west on account of the opposition of 
the ice coming down to meet it from the mountains of Snowdonia. On the western 
side of the Irish Sea basin the strize indicate that the ice moved from the land on 
the eastern seaboard of Ireland, and took a course from north-north-west to south- 
south-east, and coalesced with that which passed over Anglesea and Lleyn. 
southwards from this limit is not shown. But in Professor GEIKIE’s map the Irish 
ice is made to bend back to the south as a result of its meeting with that ‘part 
of the ice-sheet which flowed over Anglesea, and the northern ice is shown as passing 


— down to the west of Cardigan Bay, on account of the presence of the ice flowing west 
from Merionethshire and Central Wales. But the investigations carried out on the 


glaciation of Pembrokeshire make it clear that the Irish ice was not bent back so 
sharply, but, on the contrary, it continued in its original course from north-north-west 
to south-south-east, whilst the ice from the north was forced to invade Cardigan Bay, 
and must therefore have shouldered in the Welsh ice again upon the mainland. This is 


proved by the direction of the strie seen along the coast, as well as by the presence’ 
of boulders of igneous rock from Ireland and the south of Scotland in the drift as. 


far east as Cardigan. Again the presence of chalk-flint throughout the area is evidence 
in the same direction, for these must have come from the north-east of Ireland or 


from the bed of the Irish Sea; and it is possibly from this bed that the boulders of 


Carboniferous Limestone which are seen so abundantly at Cardigan have come. 


In this connection it is interesting to recall the presence of fragments of Millstone 


Grit in the gravels at Pen Creigiau. Our knowledge of the glaciation of Ireland is 
as yet very imperfect, and it is difficult to estimate what volume of ice passed seawards 
from its eastern border. At the present day the rainfall over Ireland is very excessive, 

and so it seems probable that the snowfall was likewise excessive during glacial times. 
‘This would give rise to a proportionately large ice-sheet moving outwards in all 


directions, and so it is quite possible that the amount of ice which found its way into. 


the Irish Sea basin was considerably greater than has been generally supposed. And 

in the southern part of the basin it would to some extent oppose the passage of the 
western ice which overflowed Anglesea and the end of Lleyn in a south-westerly 
direction, and cause it to turn a little more to the south so as to travel over Cardigan 
Bay. The confluent sheet, forming by the junction of the Northern ice, the Irish 
ice, and to some extent the Welsh ice, would invade northern Pembrokeshire in the 
direction which is shown by the striz along the coast near St David's, namely, from 
“north-west to south-east, or perhaps from north-north-west to south-south-east. This. 


would explain the transport of boulders from the St David’s Head gabbro south- 
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eastwards to the neighbourhood of Caer-bwdi Bay. In this connection it may be 
mentioned that Mr J. Harris, in a report on erratics in South Wales, which appeared 
in the British Association Reports, 1898, refers to some boulders found at Pencoed, 


near Bridge-end, Glamorganshire. Microscopic sections of some of these were prepared 


and sent to petrologists for examination. The result of this is given as follows :— 
“One was identified with the gabbro of St David’s Head; a felsite bore some 


resemblance to the pre-Cambrian rocks of Pembrokeshire; two or three acid rocks, 


brecciated felsites, and tuffs are very like those of the ‘Deyn promontory.” From 
these data it is concluded that the transport of boulders was from the west or 
north-west. If one of the boulders found near Bridge-end is accurately identified as 


belonging to ‘the St David's Head gabbro, it is a most remarkable fact. It is te 
hardly safe to draw any conclusion until it has some further corroboration. 


_ The more or less loose materials covering the bottom of the sea, which existed. | 
before the advance of the ice, would become incorporated into the lower layers of the 
ice-sheet. And as the ice was very thick, and moved onward slowly, it would exert — 


a great pressure over its bed, with the result that much of the rocky floor would be 


torn away, and much of the material ground up and pulverised to form the typical 
ground moraine. The shell- banks which occurred on the sea- bottom would be 
destroyed, and the marine detritus would be carried forward under the ice or in the 
ice. This accounts for the presence of shell-fragments at places in the Lower 
Boulder-Clay. And the most natural explanation of the shelly sands and gravels 
is that they represent the material of a sea-bottom, carried onwards and upwards to 
their present position by an ice-sheet, and re-arranged by fluvio-glacial action. 
That is to say, they are remaniés derived from the bottom-moraine of an ice-sheet 
which had travelled over a sea-floor. Similar sands and gravels have been found 
at many other places on the west side of the island, and they have given rise to 


much discussion—notably those found at Moel Tryfan in Carnarvonshire. The Pem- 
brokeshire series differ from those of Moel Tryfan in that they are found overlying 


the well-marked stiff Lower Boulder-Clay. The most remarkable feature in connection 
with the Moel Tryfan beds is the great elevation at which they are found—1350 feet 
above sea-level. In Pembrokeshire the greatest height at which they have been met 
with is 642 feet at Pen Creigiau, four miles south-west of Cardigan. The mode of 
origin of such sands and gravels has been one of the most vexed questions in 
Glacial Geology. Some writers, such as Macxintosn, T. M. Reape, and others, have 
argued that the sands and gravels represent marine deposits laid down in place 
during a great submergence. It is admitted, even by the opponents of that theory, . 
that a partial submergence took place during Glacial times, but to what extent is — 
not known, and there is no evidence to show that it meant a sinking of the land 
in Cernarvonshire to as much as 1350 feet below its present level. And the partial 


subsidence which is allowed is generally thought to have diminished towards the south. 
~~ In Pembrokeshire no evidence can be seen along the coast which would lead us to 
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believe that there had been a subsidence of 640 feet below the present level, so as to 
account for the marine deposition of the beds found at Pen Creigiau. Further, if the 
advocates of a submergence point to the presence of marine shells at places in the 
sands and gravels as a proof, on the ground that the shells must have been altogether 
destroyed if carried beneath the ice. in the morainic débris, one asks then how they can 
account for the presence of fragments of shells—some large enough to be identified— 
in the tough blue boulder-clay underlying the sands and gravels? No one who looks 
upon that clay, as exposed, for instance, at the Cardigan brickworks, can doubt for a 
moment that it is the product of an ice-sheet. Not a trace of stratification can be seen 


in it, nor is there any character which suggests even the possibility of its being the 


result of marine deposition. And yet marine shells are seen imbedded in the clay. 


_. This, as has been already pointed out, is due to the fact that the ice-sheet, of which this 
clay is the bottom-moraine, travelled over a pre-existing sea-bottom. The fact that 


everywhere the shells are very broken and much rolled is hardly compatible with the 
view that they are now found in or near the positions in which the molluses themselves 


lived. And it is worthy of note that the Lamellibranch shells obtained in these sands 
and gravels are never found with the two valves in apposition, as one might expect to — 
find if they lie in ordinary sea deposits. Again it has often been pointed out that it is a 


significant fact that deposits of this kind only occur in glaciated areas, and that wher- 


ever broken shells are found, with them there also we find far-travelled erratics present. 
And this is to a marked extent the case in Pembrokeshire. 


Mr J. F. Buaxz ( Geol. Mag., vol. x., 1893, p. 267) concluded that the shelly sand at 
Moel Tryfan had been pushed up in front of the advancing glacier, and that, as a result 
of this glacier meeting that which came out of the Bettws Garmon valley, the sand 


got pushed into a protected corner and was left there. But in northern Pembrokeshire _ 
the sands and gravels are found scattered in patches over a wide area, and are 


frequently well bedded. Here they are the products of the washing and re-sorting of 
This may have gone on partly under the ice, but it 


_ would no doubt take place to a great extent at the time of the melting of the ice-sheet, | 
when large streams would issue from the margins of the glacier and re-arrange much of 


the superficial deposits left on the surface of the land. 


The Upper Boulder-Clay is so sporadic in its occurrence that it is s difficult to draw 


any definite conclusions with regard to it. It may possibly represent a second advance 
of the ice-sheet after an interval of less severe glacial conditions. It is far more stony 


than the Lower Boulder-Clay, and in places passes into Rubbly-Drift. This Rubbly-Drift — 


is very similar to that found by Lamptueu in the Isle of Man, and is probably “ the 
remané deposit of the ice-sheet modified by sub-aerial agencies.” At the time of the 
final disappearance of the ice, torrential waters must have overflown parts of the surface, 
and the rubble is probably to be attributed in part to the action of these waters. 
Morainic material would become mixed up with rock débris, formed by ordinary 


_ Weathering processes, and the whole mass would be re-arranged, and in places sifted 


by the waters, 


‘ 
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V.—Spectroscopic Observations of the Rotation of the Sun. By Dr J. Halm, 
Assistant Astronomer at the Royal Observatory, and Lecturer in Astronomy at 
the University, Communicated by Tak AsrroNoMER RoyaL FOR 
ScoTLAND. 


(MS. received February 19, 1904. Read March 21, 1904. Issued separately May 4, 1904.) 


The causes of the peculiarities of the solar rotation exhibited by the superficial layers | 


of the sun’s body must still be considered unknown, notwithstanding recent interesting 
attempts at explanation. This is no doubt partly due to the difficulties of the hydro- 


dynamical problem placed before the mathematician in an investigation of such complexity 


as the movements of particles in a rotating fluid subject to energetic convection. But it 
must also be conceded that the observational data available for a basis of mathematical, 


or even speculative, ‘research are still so scanty, that for this reason alone we wg d 


perhaps not feel surprised at the failure so far of theoretical attempts. 

The first empirical demonstration of the peculiar law which apparently governs the 
rotation of our luminary was given by CaRRINGTON, whose important investigations were 
taken up and extended by Sporrer. Their observations. brought to light the main 
character of the peculiarity of solar rotation, viz., the. decrease’ of the angular velocity 


from the equator towards the poles. An ébjetion has, however, been raised against — 


the value of their results with regard to the general rotation: ‘of the sun’s photosphere, 


on the ground that they were obtained from the observed movements of solar spots. — 


‘It was justly urged that spots have “proper motions” which preclude their adoption as 
points of reference. Besides, we must remember that these spots were visible only 
within an equatorial zone of about +50° or 40° latitude, and that therefore the polar 
regions remained inaccessible by this method. This ditticulty and limitation was over- 


come by the ingenious application of the spectroscope to the problem, which we owe to _ 


_ Professor Duntr. His conclusions are based on the displacements shown by the 
Fraunhofer lines at the solar limb, where the gases producing these absorptions are 


carried by the rotation either towards us or from us. His results are, it is true, not — 
directly comparable to those derived from the movements of the spots, because both refer. 


most probably to different levels, and therefore perhaps to different conditions of motion ; 
but the great advantage of the spectroscopic method seems to me to lie in the fact that 
we always measure at the same level, wherever this level may be—a point on which we 


are by no means certain in the case of the spots. Besides, we are independent of the — 


uncontrollable vicissitudes of proper motions, and we are able to extend the investiga- 


tions from the equator to the immediate vicinity of the poles. The results obtained by 


Professor DunétR may be summarised by the statement that the retardation of the 

_ angular velocity discovered by CarRINGTON and SporRER was found to be also shared 

by the photospheric layer emitting the Fraunhofer lines, and that the amount of this 
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“lag” appeared to increase continually towards the poles. So far, then, as the general 
character of this peculiarity goes, the question appears to be empirically settled. But 
there remains still another, and, as I think, not less important question. Are we 
allowed to suppose that the surface rotation of the sun remains unaffected by the 
periodic changes of solar activity? Judging the question from a purely logical point of 
view, we are almost bound to answer it in the negative. It seems to me difficult to 
imagine that such violent disturbances of the normal conditions of convection as we | 
perceive in solar eruptions and spots, and the consequent displacements of matter in the 
solar globe, should have no influence on the distribution of the rotational velocities at the 


surface. A careful study of the behaviour of the solar rotation during a cycle of 


activity may ies teach us far more about the causes and the seat of these solar — 


Spectrum of receding 
limb. 


} Solar limbs. 


Spectrum of approach- 
ing limb. 


Fia. 1. 


Group of lines as seen in the viewing telescope. (1 and 3 are telluric, 2 and 4 solar lincs. ) 


disturbances than the whole array of statistical facts regarding the -periodic displays of 
dynamical phenomena at the surface which aré now in our possession. Professor — 
Dunsr’s observations, covering a period of three years, during which next to no change 
took place in the activity of the sun, cannot give an answer to this question. I there- 


fore thought it a promising venture, the success of which seemed to me in some way 
cuaranteed by the great accuracy and consistency of DuNER’s results, to extend these 


observations over a time of more pronounced changes of solar activity. The following — 
contains a description of the results so far obtained, and of the instrument employed in 
my investigations. 

_ The observations were begun in August 1901, and so far carried on to the end of 
1903. Although this interval of time is not greater than that covered by Dun&r’s work, 
there is this essential difference, that the year 1903 was characterised by an abrupt and 
violent increase of solar disturbances after a pronounced and_ persistent calm during 
1901-2. This fact, as we shall see, has an important bearing on the results, which 
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seem to me so remarkable and unexpected, that I trust this early publication may 
induce other observatories to take part in the work, at this opportune time of the 
beginning of what seems to be an energetic sunspot cycle. 

As I intended to make the following observations directly comparable to those of 
Professor Dunér, I have used the same group of lines. The wave-lengths of these are 
given on page 55 of his treatise, ‘Recherches sur la rotation du Soleil.”* The 
measurements therefore refer to the same photospheric level. Fig. 1 represents this 
group of lines as seen in the viewing telescope. ‘The displacements of the solar lines 
shown in the figure correspond approximately to the shift at the solar equator. 

With regard to the instrument, some deviations from DuNER'’s arrangement have ~ 
been suggested by the apparatus at my disposal. Since they increase the stability of — 
the instrumental plant, these alterations may be considered as essential improvements. | 
The most important of them was attained by the use of a siderostat. Dunér’s spectro- 


scope was mounted on the great refractor of the Lund Observatory. The extraordinary 


dimensions of the apparatus gave rise to flexures which were bound to lessen the 


accuracy of the observations. The influence of such flexures is, of course, avoided if 


the whole spectral apparatus, including the front telescope, is mounted on fixed and 
insulated tables, and if the solar light is thrown upon the object-glass of the telescope 


by means of a siderostat. The considerable advantage of such an arrangement is indeed 


shown by the fact that the probable error of a single observation appears to be only — 
half the probable error of one of Professor DunER’s measurements. This increase of — 
accuracy has to be ascribed chiefly to the greater stability of the instrument, and | 
perhaps also to the easy and comfortable position of the observer during the 
observations. 

A second essential departure from the design. of the apparatus ‘used by Professor 


_ Dunér is to be found in the arrangement by which the focal i images of the two opposite 


limbs of the sun are thrown upon the slit of the spectroscope. Duntr employed a 
system of right-angled prisms arranged according to a device previously suggested by 


LancLey. By successive inner reflections from the hypotenuse surfaces of these prisms 


the light of the solar limbs can be thrown upon neighbouring points near the centre of 
the slit, which lies in the optical axis of the telescope. In a much simpler way, 
however, this same purpose can be attained by using as a front telescope a heliometer 
of sufficient optical power. By separating the halves of the object-glass, we can at 
once bring opposite points of the solar limb into contact, and these images may be 
thrown upon the centre of the slit without any further auxiliary apparatus. Besides, 
by altering the position angle of the heliometer, all the opposite points of the solar disc 
can be successively brought into contact. Thus we are enabled to determine the 


rotational velocity for any desired heliographic latitude simply by turning the 


heliometer into a position which corresponds to that latitude. » 
It seemed advantageous to throw the two solar images at each observation into : wach 
a position that the line joining their centres coincided with the slit. This could be. 


* Nova Acta Regiae Societatis Scienttarum Upsaliensis, 3rd series, vol. xiv. fasc. ii., 1891. 
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effected by bringing a large-sized, right-angled prism into the cone of light between the 
object-glass of the heliometer and the focus. By turning the prism, the solar images 
projected upon the slit-plate could be brought into the desired position, which is 
represented in the accompanying fig. 2. I may say that in order to attain sufficient 


accuracy of this adjustment, two lines parallel to the slit and at equal distances from it 


had been engraved upon the slit-plate. The solar images were brought into such a 


position that the two lines cut off equal segments. This arrangement was quite 


sufficient to guarantee the heliographic latitudes of the points measured within a 
fraction of a degree. Such small errors in the adjustment have, however, no appreciable 
effect on the observations, because they displace the measured point on the one limb 


exactly as much towards the equator as they displace the pomt measured on the other — 
limb towards the pole. The total displacement therefore still agrees practically with 


that we should have obtained if no such error had been present. This consideration, 


— however, does not apply to points exactly on the equator. 


Fig. 2. 


The heliometer employed in these observations has been kindly lent to this Observatory 


by the Hon. Lord M‘Laren, Judge of the High Court of Session of Scotland. It is the 


instrument used by Sir Davin Git in the Mauritius Expedition, 1874, anda full 
description of it may be found in vol. ii. of the Dunecht Observatory publications. Its 
aperture 1s 4°2 inches, and the focal length about 64 inches. The optical quality of the 
glass is exceedingly good. For the purpose of the observations the eye-end part of the | 
heliometer had to be removed, so that the focus came to fall outside the main tube. The | 
instrument is mounted upon a cast-iron table, adjustable in two horizontal directions at 
right angles, with the optical axis parallel to the line of the meridian, the object-glass 
towards the north. As a collimator, a telescope is used of 4 inches aperture and 50°5 
inches focal length. The eye-end tube, which carries the slit, is adjustable by means of 
a focussing screw. ‘The cylinder of rays, emanating from the object-glass of the collima- 
tor, is thrown upon a Rowland plane grating of speculum metal, 5 inches long, 34 inches 
broad, with 14,438 lines to the inch. The surface of the grating is perpendicular to the 
axis of the collimator. I have used the spectrum of the third order, which, upon the 


one side of this grating, is remarkably bright and well-defined. The disturbing effect of 
the overlapping violet spectrum of the higher order was found to be sufficiently elim- 
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inated by a plane glass of purple colour fixed in front of the eye-piece. The grating 
is mounted upon a stand, turning on a vertical axis in such a way that the axis of 
rotation coincides exactly with the plane of the grating. ‘This stand carries a horizontal 


circle, divided from 5 to 5 minutes, which can be read by two diametrically opposite 


microscopes. By this arrangement a differential determination of wave-lengths is made 
possible. 

The viewing telescope, which is horizontally mounted on another isolated stand, has 
an object-glass of 4°1 inches aperture and 60 inches focal length. A Cooke wire microm- 
eter is used for measuring the distances between the lines. After various preliminary 


trials with crossed and parallel wires, the pointing on the spectral lines by means of 


sufficiently close parallel wires seemed to me to yield the best results. The observation 


consists in bringing, by turning the micrometer screw, the centre of the space between 


two close wires exactly upon the line to be measured, in the same way as the meridian 


circle observer sets the division of the circle between the wires of the microscope. Care 


has to be taken, however, that the setting is made exactly on the solar limb. I have 
found that this may be done without the least difficulty. The errors of the micrometer 
screw have been repeatedly determined, with the result that the progressive error may 
be considered as negligible, but that there are indications of a small periodic error. In 
order to eliminate the effect of the latter directly from the observations, I have invariably 


observed the lines with two pairs of wires which were at a distance of exactly 14 turns © 


of the screw. As is well known, the periodic error is practically eliminated from the 


arithmetical mean of the observations made with two sets of wires thus arranged. The 


value of a revolution of the screw, expressed in wave-lengths, has been determined by 
measurements of the distances of neighbouring spectral lines, by a method which is fully 
described in Professor DuNER’s paper. Such measurements will be continued in the 


future, but there can be no doubt already that the provisional value here adopted must 


be sufficiently correct, and that. therefore the computed values of the velocities may not 


have to be altered in the final discussion. The value of the screw is subject to small 


variations, chiefly owing to temperature fluctuations. These have, however, been taken 
into account in the reductions -in the following way :—Lach set of observations yields a 
very accurate determination of the normal distances between the four lines of the group 
measured. Since the wave-lengths of these lines are known, the value of a revolution 
of the screw expressed in wave-lengths may be found by dividing the measured distances 
of each pair of lines into the difference of their wave-lengths. ‘Thus values of a turn of 
the screw are found for different points within the group, and from these the value to 
be applied in the reduction can be easily derived. 

The computation of the position angles of the various points measured along the 
solar limb requires the knowledge of the rotation of the field of the siderostat at the 
‘time of the observation. Obviously, what is required is the diurnal rotation of the hour 


circle of the sun, and therefore also of the pole of the heavens, round the centre of the 


field. The data required for this computation have been supplied by CorNv in his 
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paper on the “ Law of Diurnal Rotation of the Optical Field of the Siderostat and 
Heliostat” (Astrophysical Journal, vol. xi., 1900, pp. 148-162). It appears from his 
calculations that in our case, where a siderostat oriented in the meridian has been used, 
the angle Y at the centre of the field between the reflected image of the meridian and 
that of the hour circle of the sun is expressed by the formula, 


tan LY = K tan $¢,. 
where ¢ is the hour ancle, reckoned positive towards the west, and 


_ sin} (¢—p) 
sin} (p+p)’ 


being the latitude of the place ond p being the polar distance of the sun. These 


equations determine the amount and the direction of the rotation. We are thereby 


enabled to fix the position of the north point of the solar disc as it appears in the field 
of the siderostat for any time of the day. The values Y can be tabulated with the 
arguments t and declination of the sun. The position circle of the heliometer is so 
oriented that the diameter 0°-180° falls in the plane of the meridian. The angular. 


distance of the point under observation from the north point of the solar disc, that is, 


the position angle P of the pom, is then found by the expression 
 P=90°-TI+Y, 


where II is the reading of the heliometer position circle. The value of P being found, 
the heliographic latitude of the point observed can be directly computed from the 


formule given by Professor Dunér in his treatise, where he also exhibits extensive 


tables, greatly facilitating these computations. I need not, therefore, enter more fully 
upon this part of the reductions. : 
I shall now briefly describe the way in which observations: were performed with this 


instrument. The sunlight reflected from the siderostat mounted on the main platform 


of the Observatory is thrown into a meridional direction upon a window of 6 inches 
aperture in the north wall of the great optical room, and falls upon the object-glass of 
the heliometer placed immediately behind this window. The halves of the object-glass 
are screwed apart until the two solar images are nearly in contact, but still separated by 
a narrow space, which in the viewing telescope appears as a dark horizontal band between 
the spectra of the two limbs. The right-angled prism mentioned above is then turned 
and the heliometer adjusted so that the solar images fall upon the slit in the position 
indicated in fig. 2. After reading the position circle of the heliometer, the observer | 
commences the measurements by pointing the first pair of the micrometer wires on the 
four lines of the upper of the two spectra seen in the viewing telescope. He begins, 
say, with the left-hand line of the group, and proceeds towards the right. He then 
measures with the same pair the lines of the lower of the two spectra in the direction 
from right to left. The observations are afterwards repeated with the second pair of wires ; 

this time, however, they are begun on the lower spectrum from left to right, and finally 
the upper spectrum is measured from right to left. This arrangement, though it may 
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seem perhaps somewhat pedantic, has certainly the advantage of referring the mean of 
the observations on each limb to one and the same moment of time. Besides, approach- 
ing a line alternately in opposite directions must decrease the amount of the personal | 
error of the observer in his judgment of the bisection. After the completion of these 
measurements, the halves of the heliometer object-glass are reversed and the time noted. 
The observations are then repeated in the same order as before. A complete set there- 
fore consists of 32 pointings, 16 on each limb. When the set is finished, the heliometer 
is turned 10° in position angle, and the solar images are again brought into the position — 
of fig. 2. The observation of a full set, including the necessary adjustments of the 
instrument, requires on the average from 10 to 15 minutes. — : 
The observations of Professor Dun&ErR refer to six equidistant points on the solar 
limb between the equator and 75° latitude. The selection of these fixed heliographic 
latitudes was perhaps necessitated by the arrangement of his instrument, which 
required a previous computation of the difference of declination between the north 
limb of the sun and the point to be observed. Since, however, a previous knowledge 
of the heliographic latitude is not required in our case, I have preferred to proceed — 
from 10 to 10 degrees on the position circle of the heliometer, without considering 
at all the heliographic position of the points thrown upon the slit. The readings of 
the position circle, together with the time of the observation, are sufficient to evaluate 
afterwards the true heliographic latitude. In this way, a uniform and continuous 
_ distribution of observations over the whole quadrant, from the equator to the pole, may 
be secured, and we are, I think, in a better position to ascertain the character of the 
velocity-curve by this method than by the observations of six single points of the 
quadrant. 
After this general description of the instrument and. the method of observation, 1 
shall now turn to the results. The measurements were commenced on 13th August | 
1901 and extended to 6th November 1903. During this time 564 determinations of 
the rotational velocity were made. The values obtained, expressed in kilometres per 
second, were divided into two groups; the first group comprising the measurements 
made during 1901-2, the second those of the year 1903. The reason for this division 
is that the period 1901-2 was characterised by a low and protracted minimum of solar 
activity, while in the early part of 1903 the commencement of a new solar cycle was 
vigorously manifested by the appearance of large spots. It was therefore to be expected 
that, if indeed solar activity has an influence on the rotation of the sun, such a division 
‘into groups as I have made would show this influence more clearly than any other. In 
each group the individual values were arranged according to their heliographic latitudes, 
and from the materials thus collected normal values were formed by adequate combina- 
tions of single values into arithmetic means. The figures thus obtained are exhibited — 
in the following table. | 
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I. 
1901-2. 1903. 
Heliographic | Linear Velocity | No. of | Heliographic | Linear Velocity | No. of 
Latitude. sec. Obs. | Latitude. per sec. 1. 
1°6° 1-908 33 1:898 
5°2 1°894 30 9°] 1883 
12°8 1:802. 30 21°1 1°753. 15 
18:0 1:720 30 27°7 
23°8 1594 30 34:0 1512 16 
30°6- 1:488 . 30 15 
38°7 1-265 30 471 1:201 16 
47°3 30 1014 16 
55°8 0°840— 30 62°3 15 
65:1 ()-560 - 80 69°2 -0°564 16 
75°5 0°307 30 76°0 0°408 15 
83°0 0°187 (14 


The values of the linear velocities were now plotted upon squared paper as ordinates, 


with the heliographic latitudes as abscissze, and in each group a curve was drawn repre- 


senting, as closely as possible, the observed ordinates. In this graphical form the results 


are represented in the accompanying fig. 3. It is seen at first glance that the two 


groups differ materially from each other. They agree fairly well only at the equator, 
but in higher latitudes the observations of 1903 show considerably larger values than — 
those of the two preceding years. There is not a single exception to this rule. The 
evidence of these curves leaves therefore no doubt as to the reality of this systematic 
difference, which is also apparent from a consideration of the probable error. An in- - 
vestigation of the observations of 1903 shows the probable error of a single observation 
to be +0°070 km., a value which appears to be very nearly constant for all helio-— 
eraphic latitudes. From this we find the probable error of a mean value for the first 


group +0°013 km., and for the second group +0°018 km., while the observed 


systematic ones between the groups attain the considerable value 0°16 km. in 
middle latitudes. 

Professor Dunir has also computed the probable error of his observations. I find 
from his figures that of a single observation to be +0°138 km., also nearly constant for 
all latitudes. Considering that his single observations comprise twelve to twenty-four _ 
pointings of each line, as compared with only eight in my observations, we may conclude — 
that the latter show at least double the accuracy of those of Professor DunER. As 
already pointed out, this favourable result is in my opinion only due to the greater 
stability and the more comfortable management of the instrumental plant. 

The influence of a possible error in the position angles shown by the heliometer has 
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it is true, did not warrant the assumption that such an error was to be seriously appre- 
hended. Besides, the arrangement of the observations was such that an error of this 


diig.D. showing the Linear rotational veloutivs 
sears 1901-02 and 1903 . 


$--+--+--+ Observations made wen 1901-02 


2.0 Lm ” 1903. 
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may be seen from the following consideration. Let the error of the position angle be 
Ap, so that a point on the solar limb whose computed distance from the equator, 
measured in the direction of the position angle, is IT, is actually at a heliographic latitude 
II+Ap. If, now, we pass to the opposite side of the pole to a point whose computed 
distance from the equator, again measured in the direction of the position angle, is 


180°—TII, such a point would actually be in the heliographic latitude II—Ap. Hence 
TRANS, ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART I. (NO. 5). 16 


also been closely investigated. The careful mounting and orientation of the instruments, 


kind, even though it existed, should practically disappear from the mean values. This 


| 
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our first point would be nearer ‘the pole and the second nearer the equator than is 
shown by computation, and the arithmetic mean of both must therefore agree with the 
actual latitude. If, then, we arrange, as has indeed been done in these observations, the 
measurements so that equal numbers of points are observed on opposite sides of the 
poles, the mean values of the heliographic latitudes are practically uninfluenced by a 


- systematic error of the position angle. The question, however, whether such an error 


actually exists, is readily answered by the observations. We have only to separate the 


Tig. 4 showiny the valurs v-see in fpuriods 1901-2 


amd 1905 

44 he 
1.3 

1.2 ~ 


observations into two groups in such a manner that the heliographic latitudes increase 


_ with the position angle in one group, and decrease in the other. The error would thus 


show itself by the fact that the same values of the velocity would not correspond to 


~ exactly the same latitudes in the two groups; or, to put it in other words, that corre- 


sponding latitudes should show slightly different values of the velocities. I have made 
such investigation for the whole time from 1901 to 1908, with the following result :— 


II. 
Heliographic | Group I. | Group II. 
Latitude. km. km. 
82°5° 0:21 0:22 
75°0 0°34 0°41 
65°0 0°65 0°64 
55°0 0°92 0°91 
45°0 118 117 
35°0 1°43 1°42 
25:0 1°64 1°63 
15°0 177 1°79 
5°0 1:89: 1:89 
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With the exception of latitude 75°, the differences between the two groups are far 

within the limits of their probable errors. This shows, as was anticipated, that practically 

no error of the position angle was present. | 

We have now to deal with the question, How are these remarkable differences 

between the two groups to be interpreted? Is their cause indeed to be sought for in 
the sun itself? We are, of course, not yet in a position to attempt an answer to this 

- question, but there is a probability of the solar origin of this phenomenon, for which I 


observations have been made throughout by the same observer, with the same entirely 
unaltered instrument, and at the same place,—that means, under the same atmospheric 


be different for different observers, but most of all atmospheric conditions, which shall 
be discussed later—that all these circumstances may vitiate the results, there seems, 


so decidedly from one year to the next. : 

Secondly, that a real change of the rotation must have taken place from the one 

eroup to the other seems to be indicated by a significant peculiarity of the angular 

velocities which have been derived from the linear velocities 1 contained in Table I. 
By multiplying the values of v by séc. 8, 8 being the heliographic latitude, we obtain 


tion having been made, the values were plotted down in fig. 4, again for both groups 
separately. At first glance we recognise the retardation of the angular velocity from 
the equator towards the poles, but it will be remarked that the amount of this retarda- 
tion during the second period is considerably smaller than during the first. The most 
significant fact, however, appears to be this: if in both groups the values of the curve 


can be made to agree perfectly if the values for 1901-2 are multiplied by the factor 0°4. 
This result seemed to me so remarkable that I decided to test its correctness by a special 
investigation, including also the results of Professor DuNn&R’s observations. 

First of all I endeavoured to find an empirical formula which should represent the 
_ angular velocities in every group in a satisfactory manner. After various attempts at 


— heliographic latitude, the method had to be abandoned, as my observations could be 
represented only by extremely complicated expressions of such a form. Accidentally, 
however, I arrived at a formula very different from those hitherto used, which satisfies 
the observations in all three groups with a high degree of accuracy, and which has the 


further advantage of being extremely simple. This formula can be expressed in the 
following way— 


should like to give some reasons. First, we have to take into consideration that the 


conditions. While it must be granted that deficiencies in the instrument and in the | 
method of observation, or the personal perception of the line- -displacements, which may 


however, to be no reason for the a that these influences should have altered 


~ numbers which obviously must be proportional to the angular velocities. This computa- - 


for corresponding latitudes are subtracted from the equatorial velocity, these differences — 


representing these velocities in the usual way by the sine and cosine functions of the — 


where & is the angular velocity in latitude 8, and a, b and ¢ are constants. When 
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computing the constants of this entirely empirical formula, I found that c had the same 
value for all the three groups, but that a and b showed considerable differences. The 
value of c was found to be 1°01447 if 8 is expressed in degrees, and 2°2784 if 
expressed in units of the sun’s radius. The constants a and b in each of the three 
groups are given in the following table, which also contains the comparison between the 
observed values of v and those computed by means of the preceding formula. 


Grovr 1901-2. 


III. 
GROUP a 
1887-9 (Dunér) 2°349 | 0°354 
1901-2 (Halm) 2°292 0-370 
1903 do. 2°066 0°148 
Group 1887-9. | 
v (comp.) (observed) — comp. 
Q-4° 1:99 km. km. 
15-0 1°85 0:00 
30°0 1:56 1°58 +0°02 
45:0 1°19 0:00 
0°76 0:74 — 0°02 
74:8 0:34 0°34 0°00 


(comp.) | -v (observed) obs. — comp. 
16° -1:908 1-908 0°000 
1:88] 1°894 +0°013 
8:3 1°851 1°871 +0°020 
12°8 1-797 1°802 + 0°005 
18-0 1-720 | 0-000 
1°594 — 0:023 
30°6 1-488 +0-014 
38°7 1°281 1°265. — 
47°3 1:055 + 0°006 
55°8 0°822 0840 +0°018 
75°5 0°299 0:307 + 0°008 
Group 1903. | 
B (comp.) v (observed) | obs. — comp. 
91 1:874 1-883 + 0-009 
15° 1°813 1°831 +0°018 
21°1 1°753 +0°012 
1°631 —0:002 
34:0 1512 — 0-001 
40°3 1-374 1°365_ — 0:009 
1:209 1:207 0-008 
54:7 1:008 1014 + 0°006 
62:3 0-792 0°797 +0:005 
69°2 0°592 0°564 — 0:028 
76°0 0°393 0-408 +0°015 
83:0 0°192 0:187 — 0°005 


| | 
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The probable value of a difference ‘‘‘obs.— comp.” is in all the groups approximately 
the same, viz., =£0°010 km., whereas the probable errors of an observed single value of v 
are respectively +£0°013, 0°013, 0°018. The formula therefore represents the obser- 
vations in all the groups with sufficient accuracy. The constancy of c is a somewhat 
significant feature. If it should be confirmed by future observations, it would almost 
certainly point to the conclusion that the formula is not purely empirical, but has some 
physical meaning. A decision on this question would be highly important, for if the 
rotation of the surface layers be actually governed by a law which has its analytical 
expression in the formula here adopted, we may conclude that surface phenomena are 
the cause of these peculiarities. I shall not dwell, however, on this at present, but 
- shall now draw attention to the result of these computations with. regard to the 


constants a and b of our equation. Here we find a satisfactory agreement between the 


values for 1887-9 and 1901-2. These are also the two groups which have exactly 
the same position in the sun-spot cycle, both embracing a time of minimum activity. 
On the other hand, as already pointed out, the year 1903 was characterised by 
- vigorous displays of spots and solar eruptions. Simultaneously with this activity we 
notice an enormous change in the values of the constants of our equation. The 
“retardation” of the higher latitudes appears now to be reduced to less than half its: 
former amount. ‘This is a novel and, I am sure, unexpected result. So far, it is true, 
it can only be said to represent a coincidence in time, but I trust the discussion has 
made it sufficiently clear that the discrepancies observed, since they can in no way be 
ascribed to observational errors, must, in all probability, be interpreted as a new and 
very peculiar feature of the still mysterious mechanism of the sun. Care has been 
taken throughout not only to investigate all possible errors which may arise from 
_ deficiencies of the instrument, and to eliminate such errors from the reduced values 
of the observations, but the measurements were also arranged in such a way that 
the possible remainders of such errors which could not be elicited in the reductions | 
should have a minimum effect on the results. ee 
The possible bearing of an investigation of this kind on teapiktant questions of solar 

physics makes it very desirable that the observations should not only be continued at 
this Observatory, but that other observatories should also take part in them. Next to 
the question of possible alterations in the amount of solar heat, an answer to which may | 
now be expected from the ingenious researches of Professor LANGLEY and his staff, the: 
problem. of solar rotation should command the greatest attention from the part of 
solar physicists, for no other seems to me so well adapted to give us information on the 
mechanism of the solar forces. That the periodic play of these forces should in some 
manner be conducive to changes of the distribution of the moments of rotation is a 
logical conclusion on which I trust astronomers are unanimous. It is well to remark in 
this connection that the idea has already received theoretical consideration in an in- 
_ teresting paper by Mr Empen. 

The construction of the apparatus required for these observations is well within the » 
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reach of our large astrophysical ‘observatories, and there are several beautiful helio- 
meters which might be resuscitated for this purpose from their present unprofitable state 
of repose. Nor is the present the only investigation which can be taken up with an 
instrument of the kind here described. ‘The construction of the apparatus, combined 
with its high dispersive power, makes it possible to separate by a mere glance the 
telluric lines from the solar ones, and at the same time to determine by a single | 


| observation the wave-length of a line with an accuracy of about +0°05 tenth-metres. 
The instrument appears therefore to be particularly adapted for an investigation of the 
telluric spectrum in accordance with the method first suggested by Cornv. 


As regards the accuracy of the determination of the rotational velocities, I am 


confident that, under more favourable atmospheric conditions, the annual output of 
observations can be considerably increased, and thereby the probable error of the 
annual means correspondingly lessened. It does not seem to me impossible that in this — 
-way changes of only one to two hundredths of a kilometre could be traced with certainty. 


I must not conclude this paper, however, without drawing attention to an incon- — 
venience encountered in this spectroscopic determination of the rotational velocity. 


With a hazy atmosphere, a not inconsiderable quantity of scattered daylight, reflected 
from the particles of the aqueous vapour contained in the air, is thrown upon the slit of 


the spectroscope. As a certain percentage of this light will have emanated from 
the interior of the sun’s disc, the solar lines of this “day” spectrum appear less dis- 
placed than the lines of the two solar limbs. By a superposition of the two spectra, 
the intensity of the lines will therefore be lessened on the one side and increased on the 


other, the effect always being to bring the lines nearer to their normal position. The 
velocities obtained under such conditions must therefore be too small. I have often had 


occasion to observe this phenomenon when, after a measurement made under favourable 
atmospheric conditions, the sky was suddenly overspread with a veil of haze, a meteoro- 
logical feature not at all infrequent in the climate of Edinburgh. When the observation - 
was then repeated, the measured displacement was invariably found less than that 


— obtained before. Observations under misty conditions of the sky were therefore care- 


fully avoided. A reliable scale for the transparency of the atmosphere was supplied by © 
the optical appearance of the dark band separating the spectra of the two limbs in the 
viewing telescope. Whenever this space became so bright as to show traces of the 
absorption lines of the solar spectrum, the observation was broken off. All the measure- 
ments used in this discussion were made at moments when the band mentioned was 


~ uniformly dark, so that the spectrum of the diffused ——" cannot have — 


influenced the measured displacements. 
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TaBLe IV. 


Single Values of Linear Rotational Velocities of the Sun observed 
| during the Years 1901-1903. 


Lat.: | Lat. Vel. | Lat.’ Vel.:| Lat. Vel. | Lat. Vel. | Eat. . Vel. | Lat. -. Vel. 
169° | Sept, 10, | 407° | Apr. 26. 
Aug. 13. | 14:9 1°65 62:9 O77] 678 0°31 | 492 0°99] 180 1-61 
242° 1°41) 23-7 1°58] og 522 1:04 | 55-0 0°63 27°3 «1°73 
38:1 2:3. 1°75 | | 1:20 24. 
0°84 | 31-4 1°31 | | 1°59 | Feb. 18. | 620 064 | Apr,.28. 
641 0°55 | 118 | | 19°7 1:87 | 1:39 27:9 1°72 
770 0:22 | 49°3 0°83 | | 87 (1:92) 272 Mar. 25. 17-1 1°66 
792 012 | 18:9 146/706 0:44] 64 1:84 
646 0°71 | 67-2 0°35 | |’ gent. 2], | 103 1:71 | 598 075 | 50 1-74 
485 097 | 0°32 | 189° 1-9 18 1:67 | 488 1:10] 161 1:47 
329 117.) 55 | | N74 | 878 1-28 | 275 151 
170 1491105 1°83 (1°75 | 26-4 | 
19-41-37 | 230 1°67.; | Apr. 30. 
Aug. 15. Aug. 30. | 152) 4:2 196) 181 - 1:78 
23°0 1°52 9:07 | 193 1:70 | | 398 | 1-85 | 
Aug. 16. 17°0 | 83 1:89 | Mar. 7 Mar. 29 OG “1:93 
85. 208) | 460 0°96 | 21:1 1:58] 14:9 1°87 
177 34-3 1:46 Aug. 31. Oct. 26. 54°55 0-78 265. 
198. 176 | 19 217 1°98 | 630. O51): Apr. 1 36:5 1:28 
333. 145) | | 714° 085). 67 189°) 470 107 
| 10°3. 1°84 57°6 0°82 
607 0°67 | | Sept. i. [189 1°49! Mar. 15. Apr.2. | 0:64 
140 | 190. 762 0:23] O04 1:77 | 
‘Awe. 19 6-6 1] Nov. 5. 659 055 | 84 189) June 27. 
140 10-3. 2°03 | 39°6 | 54-7 «0°88. | 165 | 52:7 «0°69 
185 18 213] 482 0-99 | 1:25 | 256 1:50 | 63:0 0°43 
16-7 160 | Avs 24 | 70 209] 563 0°86 | 32:3 143/314 148 | 738 0-22 
39:3 37 206) 159 1°98] 646 063) 13-9 1-90 | 40-1 1:14] 44:2 1-02 
44°5 1:20 2°11 | 13°2 0:39 2°9 2°05 34°7 | 1°30 
718 0°16 | 1°82 | 50°6 | | Mar. 16, | 501 0°98 155 1°76 
77-9 9°33 20°59 1°67 | 59-2. | 168 1°67 | 210 1°64 
65:0 Ob] | 154 | 0°32 | 190 Apr. 10, June 30 
510 «1-08. | | 2:2 1:94 1902 18 1:89 | 526 1:04] 104 1-79 
| 44:2. 108-1 -84-— 1°88 26-7 147/615 086] 1:0 1:88 
10 917 | -Feb.12. | 35-5 1:22| 706 88 1:75 
| 25. |. 95 1:92] 130 1:72] 439 1:04] 785 0:16) 180 1°59 
pgp | 78:6. | 1°83 |. 1:89 | 51:5 (0°84 8731-48 
052 | 270 1591 27 201 Apr. 16. | 368 1:13 
Aug. 20. | 581 0°89 | 105 1731} Mar.20. | 795 0:24] 462 0-93 
10° 2°08 | 47-4... 1519 | Sept. 4. 1189 168.1 95 1°77 | 0°46 | 55:8 0°63 
367 | 68 1:84] 759 
11-4 159 | 164] 17-4 1:71| Feb13. | 181 176/655 O61] = Julyd 
25°2 | 57 2°08 1 79° 214 0°85 | 62°3 0°70 
390 1:08] 38 59. 2-21 Mar. 21. | 1:14] 51:8 0:98 
0841 «2-05 | Feb. 15. | 176 1°66 | 336 1:46 | 415 1-23 
665 032! 2:04] Sept.5. | 3:3. 1°85 1:55 | 311 1-41 
O67 184} - 202/146 1:79 Mar. 22.-.|108 1°631:206 1°66 
180) 178 961 146| 65 04 1:83] 80 1:73 
21:1 1°52 Sent: TOT T 02 03 1:85 
Aug. 27. 77 15/489 098] 76 1:90] Apr.18 | 108 2-00 
Aug. 21. 66 2°00] 41:1 1:34] 60-7 077/160 1:83] 51 1°85 | 21:5 1°76 
23° 179) 81 1-85] 489 1:19 | 71:4 0:42 | 24:31:66) 160 1°80} 323 1:39 
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TaBLE 1V.—continued. 


Vel. 


Lat. 

1902. 
July 5 contd. 
1:02 
54°4 0°83 
0:58 
65°3 0°56 
0°29 
Aug. 21. 
1:00 

Aug. 23. 
59°8 0°67 
50°2 0°92 
415 1:16 
33°0 =1°23 
23°8 
Aug, 25. 

59 «1°71 

25 1°54 
10°32... 1-75" 

Aug. 26. 
30°6 1°41 
24°9 1°65 
11:2 1°65 

O:7 

1°69 

37°71 1°44 

Aug. 27. 

64 1°72 

Aug. 28. 

. 
25°7 
1°44 
52°8 0:96 
615 0°69 
705 0°40 

78:4 0°37 

Aug. 29. 

74:4. 0-41 


Lat Vel. 


Nov. 
80°0 0°41 
120. 

Nov. 4. 
59°7 80°84 
51°70 105 
132 
«1°64 
161 

Nov. 10. 
0°29 

1903. 

Feb. 25. 
24°0 1°65. 
38°38 =1°30 

Feb. 27. 
. 1°62 
its. 

1:94 

Mar. 15. 

145 1°83 
23 33 
8:9 1°99 

200 

S18: its 

533 

OST 

Apr. 17. 

72 
29:33: 1°65 

Apr. 19. 
16°38. 1:79 
283 «1°60 

Apr. 24. 

99. 318 
208 2°01 
1:70 
53°0 103 
64°0 0°74 
743: 0°42 
83:8. 0°16 
81‘7 0:24 


715 0°53 


Vel. 


0°81 


1:03 


May 23. © 
1°84 . 


May 29. 
72° 0°49 
83 0°24 
85°9 -0°14 
65°4 0°68 
54°8 0°82 
a4... 
34°70 1°56 
1°73 
13°2. 1:78 

29 

June 3. 

13°35 167. 

June 12. 
90°6 

16S 

June 20. 
33° 1°44 
42°9: -1°36 
1:07 
62°1.- - O77 
710 O35 
81:2 0:09 
69°9 0°52 

Aug. 14. 
41-4. 1°46 
23°0 1°69 
135 1°88 

44° ~ 

4:90 
14°} 3°96 
23:4 18) 

Aug. 17. 
40°70 1°68 
43°]. 
3°30 
66°1 O75 
0°58 
Si2 Ogi 
75'5:. 0°14 

Aug. 18. 
69°2 0°39 
60°55 0°65 


Lat. - Vel. | 


512 0°92 
42°33 1:13. 
$2°9 . 1°47 
23°5 
245 1°68 
Aug. 27. 
Sept. 14. 
70°9 =0°56 
0°09 
Sept. 15. 
30°70 
38°4 1°28 
44°4. 1:28 
53°7 1:00 
Sept. 18. 
73°55 0°73 
64:0 0°92 
54°99 1°18 
460 1:17 
37°6 -1°57 
28°4 1°73 
19:3: 
100 1°93 
02 1:96 
Sept. 19. 
109 1:92 
19°4 =1°66 
28°6 1°58 
37°2 «1°33 
46°3 1:20 
52°5 .1:20 
60°l1 0°87 
68°8 0°42 
77°3 0°28 
Sept. 27. 
66°9 0°64 
Oct. 11. 
67°5 0°76 
023. 
80°5 020 
Oct. 13. 
0°78 
78:7 
0°16 


798 0°46 


1 


Lat.. Vel 
70°70 = 0°55 
OF] 
35°9 1°45 
25°] 1°67 
Oct. 21. 
18°1 1:90 
1°94 
1°83 
17-4. 1°84 
Oct. 23. 
1°94 
1°85 
Oct. 27. 
20°3 1°61] 
1°42 
116 
50°6 0°97 
58°5 O77 
Oct. 31. 
67°2 0°68 
56°3 094 
44°53 138 
33°4 1°49 
- 16] 
. 183 
Nov. 3. 
BQ 
15°6 1°89 
1°66 
32°4. 
40°4 1°38 
48°83 
Nov. 4. 
19 
20 18 
205 8615 
Nov. 6. 
41:0 137 
49°99 1°28 
1°01 
65:4 0°69 
73°38 0°57 
81:6 0°33 
86:0 0°16 


| 
| 
597 
Sept. 8. 486 
79:1 0°39 
742 0°13 
64:0 0°63 
53:5 089 1:86 
42-9 1°14 17°8 1:80 
30-4 1°40 98°5 1°65 
19-7 1°65 38-7. 1°29 
8:9 1-80 49-0 1°17 
| 0°77 
| 709 0°53 | 
186. 1-72 
748 0-48 
64:3 
53-7 
| Sept. 13. 43°1.. 1°35 
9 . 181 «1-46 
11:0 1:86 
May 26. 
Sept. 17. | 
259 1-69 | 
14 2-01 150 «1°77 | 
94 1:85 
39 1:9] 
| 68 1:83 
Sept. 23. 173 1-93 
| 99 1:89 27-9 «1°74 
10 1:95 38-4. 
6-9 1-89 48-9 1:20 
1°77 596 0:99 
21-1 1-71 699 0-63 
29°38 | | 
May 27. 
64:8 0:89 
| 0°19 | 
455 117 | 7 
831 0-14 
54:5. 1°08 | 
| 510 1:02 | 
| 1°35 | 
| Oct. 19. 1-61 | 
91 1°70 184 1°68 | 
45 1:89 TT 1°84 
13-3. 1°76 28 1:91 
21:9 1°64 131 1°93 
30:7 1°50 
39°4 1°17 May 28. 
| 1°02 44° 1-93 | 
151 1°86 | 
Oct. 30. 25:9 1°66 
0°57 36-1 1°46 
029 473-126 
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VI.—Theorems relating to a Generalisation of the Bessel-Function. By the Rev. F. H. 
Jackson, H.M.S. “Irresistible.” Communicated by Dr W. PEDDIE. 


(MS. received February 17, 1904. Read March 21,1904. Issued separately May 27, 1904.) 


In this paper, theorems which are extensions. of the following, are discussed :— 

J_,(x) 

Tussle) =( 1) | (3) 
We define (A, 2) as 
| 3 


In this expression | 


is 


([u+r+ 1)) 


The function II,({7]) is | in the previous paper rans. Roy. Soc. Ridin. vol. xli. 
parti). If be changed to 2A in J,,,, the function will then be more strictly fren 
to J,. | | | 
In Weierstrassian form 


| p 


{Qn}! = (2),0,({n-+ 
being in the case of 7: positive and integral 


analogous to 


This notation enables us to write shortly 


I )' glitter) 


Jin dr}! {27}! 
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2. 


If we invert the base element p, we see that [7]! is transformed into p-"-*[r]! and 
that (2), becomes transformed into p-”"-»?(2),. These transformations hold whether r 
be integral or not. inverting the base p in the series J,,,(A), we obtain 


which we denote © 


LomMEL has shown that | | 


The function was while seeking to extend ‘the above The 
extension was found to be | 


++ 2r + 1)) Ar 
The between J and g was surmised from the following simple 
theorem. | 
| 
= 1 + ij * 
X1+p)r2 
B,Q)EQ) = 1 + tpt 


which suggested that be derived from J by inverting the base ; As I 


have given the proof of (4) as an example of the use of generalised Gamma-functions i in 
a paper communicated to the Royal Society, London, it will be sufficient to say here, 
that the theorem may be proved by showing, that’ the coefficients of the powers of A on 
both sides of the equation are identical, being cases of the extension of VANDERMONDE’S 
theorem (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., series 2, vol. i. p. 63). | | 

In the notation of Art. (1) we may write the theorem 


rae (—1)'{2m+2n+4r}! 


Consider the series 


3 
‘ 
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By means of (5) we write this— 


We see by inspection that the sisi of ’ vanishes: the coetticient of A” is the 
-expression 


The series within the large Virsckets is easily summed term by term. The sum of the 


first, ‘two terms is “te mH which is a factor of the third term. The sum of 
eee 3 and the third term is 


2) 
[27+ 2)[2r+4] 


Continuing in this way, we obtain that the sum of the first 7 terms is" 
[2r 2] [2r~ [4](2] 
which is equal to the last term, but is of opposite sign. The coefticient of ”’ is zero, 
and only the constant unity is left. Therefore 


which, if »=1, reduces to | 
4, 
Consider now the series 

Referring to expression (8), we see that the coetticient of A*” is 

Ly {Ir} !{ Ir}! [2+ 2| +p [4] [27+ 2] j 


4 
\ 
j 
9 
9 
> 
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The series within the large brackets, although simple | in form, offers considerable 


_ditticulty in summation. The sum is 


The sum in general for all —_— of r is 


ol [27] + + 1) 


The reason that the simple series (p = 1) 


is easily summed as 


2r'! 


while the icine series offers difficulty, i is that the functions I, are present, both ¢ to 
the base p* and the base p? in the series (12) and in expression (14). 


HEINE has shown in his “ Kugelfunctionen” that 


-a)(1 - ap) - - bp), 


C 
= +59") 


ba | 
| bee, p, 4 
(1 — xp")(1 cp”) | me b | 


Consider now the series 


, [4] [r- 1 


Since 


we write series (16) as the sum of - HEINE's series 


These series we transform by means of (15). 
First, for the series 8, we put 


| 
a 
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and obtain, after obvious reductions, 


= 
8,214 


In the same way, if we put 
| a=p 
b= 
c= prt? 
| — prt 
we obtain, after reductions 
So that +p 8, may be written. 
“Adding the terms with like numerators together, we obtain 


The series within the large brackets i is the simplest type of series, = its sum is well 
known to be 


We have therefore | | 
[r+] (2) (r+1) [+2] 
| (I- pF) (1 - ‘ 


Changing the base » to Pp we obtain the series whose sum was sought 
* (2) [27 + 2] [4] [27 + 2] [29 + 


The coefficient of A?" is obtained by Tanltiplying this sum by 


{Qr}! {Qr}! {Ir}! {Ir}! 


x, 
Pe 

q 

‘ 

| 
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which gives us © 
| {27}! {27}! 
as the coefficient of \”. If r be not integral, the infinite products in Here’s trans- 
formation do not reduce to finite products but to expressions in terms of the I, 
functions, ultimately giving the sum of the series in the form (14). 
- Having obtained the coefficient of A”, we have established, subject to convergence, 


theorem 


+ 


which i is the extension of 


This is a particular case of the addition theorem for J,. 


+ Aq) =I (Aq) — 2S (ATA) 


Defining * Sin, (A) and Cos, (A) as 


Sin, (A) = A- 


(A) =, 1- 
we obtain | 
(A + + + Appt) 
[3] 


Sin Cosi (A,) + Cos, (A) Sin 1 = > 


Sin, (A) Cos: (X) + Cos, (A) Sin: (A) = 2A= 
Pp 


This suggests that the extension ‘a the addition theorem of J wo +),) will be on 
similar lines. 
Consider now the series 


Proc, Hdin. Math. Soc., vol. xxii,, 1904. 


\ ‘ 
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and the product 
J 


From series (28) we are to form’a new series, of which the successive terms will be 
homogeneous in AA, and of degrees 0, 2, 4,6,..... 2r,.... « respectively. 

The first term of (28) gives rise to the constant, unity. ae 

The terms of the second degree ts from J toy Hoy are 


an 


The term of the second degree arising from Jj Hy is 


{2}! {2}! {2}! 


There are no other terms of the second degree ; the sum of these terms is 


+ (p? + 1)dAA, + 
_(A+A,p?) (A +A,) 


Terms of the fourth denies arise only from the first, second, and third. terms of (28), 
being respectively : 


Remembering that | 
{4}!=[4][2] and {2}! =[2] 
we write the - of (30) 


by (p?+1) and by p*+1 


the arprnasion within the large brackets reduces to 
The term of the sixth degree in A, , I have verified as 


(A +A, (AFA (A +A pt) (A+ +A, p® 


] 


a 
4 
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2s 
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The term of degree 27 is the following expression— 


(ar)! 
We have shown i in Art. (4) that in case \ =), this expression is 


Tt has been dindetly verified that for particular values of r , 2,3) the sigs in case 
be not equal to are 
(A+ 
2}! | 
(A+ Ay) A+ AP). 
(A +A, p?)(A +A p*(A + App) 
respectively. This indirectly establishes the form of the sociticient of degree 2r in 
Nand A,, A direct proof of the algebraic identity would, however, be preferable. 
Writing now 


(34) 
If p=1, we obtain the addition theorem of Jy: 
6. 


| | 
The anslogte of LomMEL's theorem 


I have shown by two distinct methods * that 


* Proc. Lond. Muth, Soc., series 2, vol.i. pp. 71, 72, 1903, and Amer. Jour, Math., vol. xxvi., 1904, 


— 
| 
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In terms of the function I", of this paper; this theorem is 


Change the base p to p’ and put 


a= 
p= -m-n 
y=r-m+l 
we obtain 
_ 1+ [2m] [2m + 2n] 
[27] Qn} . . [2m + 2n - 2s + 2] 
(2][4] . . . [28]-[27-2m+2]. 2m + 2s] 
Now consider 
2m + 2n 2m |} 2m — 2m+2n +2n-2 
The coefficient of \"**" is the infinite series 
which by (38) reduces to 
Now 
expression (40) reduces to 
27Um+n) 
l r—m 42 
which is (—1)-™p""* x coetticient of in the series 
This establishes | 
an extension of | | 


Lome defined J,, for negative integral values of 7, so as to make this theorem 
always hold: for example, suppose ” a negative integer, and put it equal to —™m, then 
we have by this theorem 

extending 
| fem = (- 1)" don 


as may be shown by inverting the base p in expression (43). 
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If we now define 


then 
1 


[2n+ 2r+ 1} 


Operating on this with 2™ which is 


the first n terms of the series are destroyed, while the term involving x®"*?” is reduced 
to | | 
(= [2+ [274+ 2] 


| [Qn + 2r+1]! 
Taking 3 | 
= (prt +1) (p§+1) 2); 
and 
So we obtain. | | 
by a change of the variable 


A'"! denoting the operator 


For further properties of Sin,, Cos,, and their connection with symbolical solutions 
of certain differential equations, reference may be made to a paper on “ Basic Sines and 
Cosines” (Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., 1904). 
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CONTINUATION OF PaPpER— 


“THEOREMS RELATING TO A GENERALISATION OF THE BESSEL-FUNCTION.” 


(MS. received April 19, 1904.) 


The theorem | 
_(a+b)(a + bp’) (a+ + bp?) a+ bp*)(a+ opt) 
[2)? 


discussed in the first part of this paper. may be obtained very naturally from the 
properties of a certain function analogous to the exponential function. Kisewhere,* by. 
means of the function K, I have obtained es | 


(a+b)?  (at+b)(a+ pb)? _ | | 

We naturally expect to find some general form to which both (a) and (8) will belong, 
as particular cases. The following is the general theorem which will be obtained from 
the function E,, just as the addition theorem for Bessel coefficients is obtained by 


means of the exponential function. Exp. (5( — ')) 


v l—yp ,2(2—v) 8 v—1 
_ _ (at bp”) (at b)(a + bp2)(u + bp” 


In case y= 0 we have the quasi-addition theorem (8). If, however, y= 1 we have the 
quasi- addition theorem (a), The corresponding theorems for the function J’ (a , b) 
will be briefly noticed. | | 


(a+d)(a+ bp). bp) _ (a+ bp™)(at bp”) 


The expression for J’ (a, b) will be given also in the case when n 1s not a positive 


integer, 
* Proc. Lond, M: ath, Soc., shortly to be published. 


; 


- 
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9. 


In this article certain results will be obtained which will be required in 
work. We define the function Sane as | 


subsequent 


If s we invert the base Pp 


2 
without we have | 
Changing p to p* | 


= 1+ pt-1 


@ (a+.b) (a+ b)(a+ bp?) | 
In part (1) we established | | 


the bane p we obtain also from this 


10. 
A consideration of the product of the two absolutely convergent series 


shows us that 


SJ (A) 
In precisely the same manner, if we consider the product of 
bt bt, 
l p? nin—1) ~ 


* Proc. kdin, Math. vol. xxii, 


4 
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we obtain 


bt nin—v v—1\4n nin-+v v— 


We have now, on taking the product of (A) and (x), 


The product of the four basic- -exponential functions on the right of this expression is 
the product of two convergent series 


This result follows from result (7) of article (9). 


If now we equate coethcients of the various powers of ¢ in (B) with the corresponding 
coeflicients in | 


(B) 


+x +n 


remembering that | 
Jim = (- 
Iin= (- 


we obtain from the terms which are independent oft 


(a+ b)(a+p™b) 
| 
_ which by an obvious reduction becomes 


Kquating the coetticients of t” we obtain 
| 
Ji, (a) __ J’ (a b) (rT): 


the expression for J;, heise that given in article (8) expression (¢). 


- When v is not a positive integer the expression 
(a+lj(a+p) in J? (a, 6) 
must be replaced by 
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If, however, p> 1, 


(a+ bp" *)(a + (a+ 
... (at+p-*b) 
| 
is the effective representative of the product (a+b)(a+p*b) .... ton factors. This 
corresponds to the change of n! in the Bessel coetticients into ['(7+1) in the case of 
Bessel-Functions. The series expansions of the products given above may be found in’ 
Proc. L.MLS., series 2, vol. i. pp. 638-88. The theorem analogous to NEUMANN’S 
theorem 


Jo(a? + b? + 2ab cos 6) = + cos 86 (€) 


| have investigated in a paper (Proc. L.M.S.). The function E, being used in a 
manner similar to the use of the exponential (pp. 25, 26, 27, Gray and Matthew's: 
Treatise on Bessel-Functions), gives us a rather complicated extension of (€). 
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VII.—On Some Points in the Early Development of Motor Nerve Trunks and 
Myotomes in Lepidosiren paradoxa (Fitz.). By J. Graham Kerr, Regius 
Professor of —e in the University of Glasgow. (With Six Plates.) 


(Read January 18 ; MS. received February 9, 1904. tesa separately-J uly 1, 1904.) . 


CONTENTS. 
PAGE PAGE 
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DEVELOPMENT OF THE NERVE Trunks. 119 | ExpuanaTion or PuaTEs . 
DEVELOPMENT OF THE MYOMERES . 
INTRODUCTORY. 


My main purpose in the following short paper is to publish figures illustrating some 
of the more important facts of the early development of myotomes and motor nerves 
in Lepidosiren. The bearing of some of the observations of nerve development upon 
current theories renders it particularly desirable that they should be illustrated by 
untouched photographs of the sections. A few photographs illustrating the more 
important stages * in the development of the motor nerve trunks are given on Plate I. 
For the preparation of the photographs here published, as well as several others, I am 


indebted to the skill of my friend Dr T. H. Bryce, and of Mr Frinexanp, our University 
photographer. 


Devan OF THE Moror TRUNKS OF THE SPINAL NERVEs. 


In describing the observed phenomena it will be convenient to begin with a late 
stage in development and work backwards to the earlier stages, and so pass from the 
better known and more familiar to the less known and less familiar. 

Stage 34. —-Fig. 1 illustrates a considerable length of motor nerve from stage 34,t 
Here the nerve (n.t.) consists of a cylindrical mass of- nerve fibres about 134 in 

diameter. On the surface of this the nuclei of the protoplasmic sheath are conspicuous. 
_ The greater part of the sheath itself is so thin as to be invisible even under the 3 mm. 
‘Immersion objective, except in the neighbourhood of each nucleus, where it swells out 
to form a thick mass containing the nucleus. : 

“Stage 31.—At this stage the nerve rudiment on superficial examination presents 
the appearance simply of a chain of nuclei placed end to end in a strand of protoplasm. 


* By stage n I mean the stage represented by fig. » in my paper on the external features during development, 
Phil. Trans, Roy. Soc. B., vol. excii. p. 299. 


+t Cf. RAFFAELE’S fig. in Anat. Anz., 1900, p. 340 (Per la genesi dei nervi da catene cellulari). Cf. also KOLLIKER’S 
remarks on this, op. cit., p. 511. 
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Appearances, in fact, support the Kettentheoric—suggesting a chain of “cells” placed end 
to end. More carefui examination shows the presence within the protoplasmic strand 
of a cord, faintly fibrillated longitudinally, and: differentiated from the simple proto- 
plasm by its affinity for eosin. The nerve runs downwards along the inner face of the 
myotome, and it is difficult to make out with certainty its connections with the cells of 
the myotome. | 

Stage 29.—At this stage (igs, 2 and 7) the conducting part of the nerve (7.t.) is in 
a similar condition to that described for stage 30—a distinctly fibrillated band— 
usually about 2°5 to 3u in thickness close to its root—which stains deeply with eosin. 
It slopes outwards and downwards from the ventrolateral angle of the ‘spinal cord to 
the inner surface of the myotome, along which it proceeds in a ventral direction. The 
protoplasmic sheath (p.s.), however, is now far more conspicuous than in later stages. 
It is a great, irregularly thickened mass of granular protoplasm, sharply marked off from 
-- the true nerve by its being stained more greyish in colour in hematoxylin and eosin 
preparations, in sharp contrast to the deep red of the nerve trunk. 

Scattered through the protoplasm of the sheath are large nucle} rich in 1 chromatin, 
yolk granules, and here and there vocuoles. __ . 

Stage 27.—At this stage (figs. 3 and 8) the most conspicuous difference from stage 
29 is that the nerve trunk (n.t.) is now naked for the greater part of its length. At its 
outer end it spreads. out into a number of strands arranged in a conical fashion. In the 
case of the strands near the axis of the cone—i.e. in the case of the strands which 
_ pursue a direct course towards the inner surface of the myotome—it may be clearly seen 
under a high power of the microscope that each strand passes perfectly continuously and 
by insensible gradations into the granular protoplasm, which forms a tail-like process of 
a myoepithelial cell of the myotome. In the case of many of the motor trunks at this 


stage there is to be seen a mass of mesenchymatous protoplasm (p.s.) richly laden with . 


yolk, and containing numerous nuclei, concentrated in the neighbourhood of the nerve 
towards its outer end. This is the rudiment of the mesenchymatous sheath which in. 
stage 29 we saw had spread out over the surface of the nerve. The nerve trunk 
_ itself is about the same thickness as in stage 29, though I find considerable variation 
in this respect. _ 

Stage 25 (figs. 4 and 9). —A little behind the middle of the body at this stage the 
myotome is seen to be just commencing its recession from the spinal cord, mesenchyme 
(me.) cells* richly laden with yolk having begun to migrate in between the two 
structures. The nerve rudiment (n.t.) in the section figured is about 7 thick. It is 
distinctly fibrillated, and at its lower end expands into a cone as in stage 27—the base 


of the cone, however, here being less expanded. Traces of longitudinal fibres are already 
visible on the ventrolateral surface of the spinal cord. 


* Here as elsewhere I use the word “cell” merely as a substitute for the more cumbrous expression “ nucleated — 
mass of protoplasm” without in the least implying that it is separate from its neighbours. As a matter of fact the 


“cells” of the mesenchyme are merely the enlarged and nucleated nodes of an irregular continuous protoplasmic 
rork such as SEDGWICK describes in Selachians. 
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Stage 24.—Transverse sections about the middle of the body at this stage (figs. 5 
and 6) show the myotome still in contact with the wall of the neural canal, mesenchyme 
either not having intruded itself between the two at all, or only having done so to a 
very slight extent as yet except in the anterior part of the body. In embryos which 
have been excised while alive in normal salt solution, spread out in one plane like that 
figured to illustrate this stage in my account of the external features of development,* 
and fixed in this position, the myotomes are pulled slightly away from the neural tube. 
It is seen in transverse sections of such embryos that the rudiments of the motor nerve’ 
trunks already exist as soft thin bridges (n.t.) metamerically arranged and connecting 
spinal cord rudiment and myotome as shown in figs. 5 and 6. 

The nerve rudiments at this early stage are formed of granular protoplasm ‘either 
without yolk or containing only very minute granules, without obvious fibrillar 
structure when stained by the ordinary methods. The rudiment is quite naked, the 
richly. yolked mesenchymatous sheath of later stages being conspicuous by its absence. 
Nor are there any nuclei in contact with the nerve rudiment. There can happily be 
no doubt about this in Lepidosiren, where the nerve rudiment in this early condition is 
of relatively small size compared with the dimensions of a single nucleus! 

The nerve rudiment—composed as it is of soft protoplasm—is at first extremely 
fragile, gradually becoming tougher as development proceeds. Consequently in a 
straightened out embryo of this period we find the more posterior nerve rudiments—i.e. 
those in an earlier stage of development—show a greater and greater tendency to be torn 

-away from the myotome in prepared sections. A nerve rudiment which has become 
torn away from the myotome is shown in fig. 10, which brings out a point more difficult 
to observe in the uninjured condition, that the protoplasmic mass forming the nerve 
rudiment spreads out over the inner face of the myotome. How far this expansion _ 
extends, whether—as is probable—it really covers the whole face of the myotome, is a 
point almost impossible to decide definitely by actual observation. Similarly I am 


deterred by the unreliability of observations made on a spinal cord so laden with yolk 


in its early stages from saying anything as to the connections of nerve rudiments with 
neuroblasts or other cellular elements in the substance of the spinal cord. 
At this stage the spinal cord is without any obvious mantle of fibres. } 

The motor nerve trunk has thus been traced back to a period in which it is repre- 
sented by a bridge of soft granular protoplasm connecting spinal cord and myotome at 
- a stage when these structures are in close apposition. As the myotome becomes pushed 
outwards by the development of mesenchyme, it remains connected with the spinal cord 
by the ever-lengthening strand of nerve. As the nerve develops it soon loses its simple ~ 
granular protoplasmic character and assumes a fibrillated appearance. Richly yolked 
masses of mesenchymatous protoplasm become aggregated round the nerve, which till 
now has been quite naked. At first this protoplasm forms an irregular mass towards — 
the outer end of the nerve trunk, but it soon spreads along it and forms a definite sheath. 


* Phil. Trans. B., vol. excii., pl. 10, fig. 24.. 


‘in conical fashion over the inner face of the myotome. 
_ surface this cone becomes broken up into distinct strands which become more and 


ventral direction, so that their larger faces slope inwards and downwards. 
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This is at first very thick and conspicuous, but it gradually thins out, its yolk is con- 


sumed, and eventually the only parts remaining conspicuously visible are the nuclei 
dotted along the surface of the nerve trunk. 


Into the subsequent history of the motor nerve—which is of minor morphological 
interest—I do not propose at this time to enter in detail. | 

The protoplasmic sheath grows into the nerve trunk, dividing it up into separate - 
bundles of fibrils. The nerve trunk, as has been shown, spreads out at an early stage 


As the myotome grows in 


more divergent. 


As the adult condition is reached the part of the nerve trunk proximal to the point 
of divergence—.e. to the apex of the cone—increases relatively little in length. The 
distal portion, on the other hand, with its individual branches, increases enormously in 
length and the branches become more and more changed in direction as the muscles to 
which re are attached become pushed about by differential nesta 


DEVELOPMENT OF THE MYOMERES. 


_ The general features in the development of a typical myomere as seen in transverse 
sections are shown in text-figures A to H,* and in detail in Pl. III. and IV. figs. 11-14. 
The protovertebra, at first (text-fig. A) a solid diverticulum of the enteric rudiment, 
develops a myoccelic cavity through the breaking down of its central cells about 
stage 21 (text-fig. B). 
By stage 24 (text-fig. C) the myotome is beginning to show signs of a flattening 
from without inwards. The myocele is obliterated, and the cells of its mesial wall have 


become flattened in form. At their outer ends they interdigitate with the inner ends of 


the cells of the outer wall, so that the line separating the two walls in a transverse 
section 1s a zigzag one. 
In stage 27 (text-fig. D, Pl. III. fig. 11) the inner wall cells have become more 

regular in shape; forming rectangular parallelepipeds flattened in an obliquely dorso- 

l Contractile 
fibres (fig. 11, c.f.) have now appeared in the body of these cells, running longitudinally 
and forming most frequently a layer close to each of the dorsal and ventral surfaces, the 
two layers becoming frequently continuous with one another externally, and sometimes 
internally. Very often, however, the arrangement of fibres at their first appearance 
does not show this regular arrangement. The contractile fibres appear to be rounded in 


section, and are easily distinguished by their highly refringent character, and by their 


peculiarly deep stain with Heidenhain’s hematoxylin. The cells of the myotome are at 
this stage still laden with yolk, and this naturally is a difficulty in the way of observation. 
The muscle fibrille are striped almost from the beginning. One can often see in 

* These have been printed as separate Plates—V. and VI. et 


| 

| 
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Heidenhain hematoxylin preparations that the young fibril appears to be made up of 
discrete particles arranged end to end.* But between these the protoplasmic matrix 
shows a more or less distinct fibrillar structure, the fibrils causing it having a longi- 
tudinal course and being continuous. These continuous fibrils appear to be an earlier 
stage of the contractile fibrils. The outer wall of the myotome in transverse section 
has the appearance of being composed of a single layer of large cubical epithelial cells. 
In horizontal sections the cell boundaries are less easy to make out, but when visible 
_ they show that the cells form a truly cubical — During mitosis these cells 
become more or less spherical. | 


Stage 31.—At this stage (text-fig. K, and figs. 12 and 12a) the outer portion of the 
muscle cell has increased in size, so that the outer limit of the contractile fibres is — 


relatively much further removed from the outer end of the cell than it was before. In 
- this outer end of the cell the cytoplasm assumes a clear transparent appearance, and in 
the preserved specimens large clear vacuoles are seen which possibly in the fresh condi- 


tion contained glycogen. The inner part of the cell is now almost filled with contractile 


fibres, the protoplasm being reduced to the matrix between them. In this matrix yolk 
granules are still abundant, and it is noteworthy that the muscle cells are now becoming 
multinucleate, the original nucleus having divided repeatedly. The division is mitotic. 
As the divisions only take place at relatively long intervals, a little patience is required 
in hunting for the mitotic figures. The resting nuclei lie free in the protoplasm of 
the myoblast. It is interesting, however, that during the period of mitotic activity the 
nucleus becomes surrounded by a sharply delimited more or less spherical mass of 
protoplasm, simulating the appearance of a cell within the myoblast. So striking is 


this appearance (PI. IV. fig. 14) that it suggested at first sight that more or fewer 


of the nuclei of the myoblast were really the nuclei of cells which had wandered into 


its substance from the mesenchyme without, just as such cells wander in later between © 


_ the muscle fibres. On the whole, however, the balance of evidence is in favour of the 
cell-like structure round the nucleus being merely a temporary phenomenon due in 
some way to the influence of the mitotic activity of the nucleus on the surrounding 
cytoplasm—a phenomenon of the same nature as the rounding off into a spherical shape 
during mitosis of cells which in the resting condition are of more irregular. outline. | 

The appearance of the myotome of this stage, as shown in horizontal sections, 1S 
indicated in Pl. IV. fig. 12a. 

At about this period a striking change comes over the outer wall of the myotome. 


Numerous mitotic figures are observed in it. Its cells subdivide rapidly, so that the 


outer wall becomes several cells thick. The innermost of the cells so arising become 
squeezed in between the rounded ends of the primary muscle cells. At this stage it 
is often difficult to draw a line of demarcation between the outermost cells and those 
of the cutis which is now beginning to appear between myotome and skin. I am not, 
_ however, prepared to assert definitely that they actually give rise to cutis. 
* Of. GopLEWSEI, Arch. Mikr. Anat., Bd. 1x., 1902. 
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The outer wall cells now become converted into elongated irregularly cylindrical 
cells which stretch continuously from one muscle septum to the next. In the proto- 
plasm of these there begin to appear about stage 31+ (PI. IV. figs. 13 and 18a, and 
text-fig. F’) contractile fibrils of a similar nature to those which have been long present 


in the inner wall cells. About stage 31 mesenchyme cells wander:in between the 


myotomes. These give rise to the substance of the septum. Some also wander in 
between the muscle cells of the outer wall. | 

By stage 34 the layer of muscle cylinders arising from the outer wall much exceeds | 
the inner wall in thickness. It is distinguished from the latter at the first Glance, its. 


muscle cells being slender cylinders instead of flattened parallelepipeds. 


_ The general appearance in transverse section of a myotome of this stage will be 


_ gathered from text-fig. G. It will be seen that the lateral branch of the vagus nerve 


with its surrounding mesenchyme has formed an immovable obstacle, so that the 


~ myotome as it increases in thickness, and as it is pushed outwards by the increase of 
_ mesenchyme on its inner side, becomes gradually divided into two portions, a dorsal — 


and a ventral, the two remaining for a time connected by a thin isthmus but being 


eventually completely separated. Along the mesial face of the myotome are seen the 


muscle cells of the inner wall, now reduced greatly in size in proportion to the whole 
thickness of the myotome. | 


The whole thickness of the myotome oataide this consists of the derivatives of the 


outer wall. In its extreme outer portion it consists of cylindrical cells still in the 
condition described for stage 31, in which contractile fibres are just beginning to 
appear. From this in a mesial direction the muscle cells are seen to become of greater 
and greater diameter, and their contained contractile substance increases, especially in — 


size, showing that the muscle cells are older as they are farther removed from the outer 
surface. | 

This, together with the fact that mitotic figures are numerous in the external 
layer, shows that this latter is the region in which growth in thickness of the myotome 
takes place. | | 

The myoepithelial cells of the inner wall remain distinct up to about stage 35, 
though constantly becoming more and more insignificant as compared with the great 
mass of the myotome composed of muscle cylinders derived from the outer wall. 
About the stage mentioned, however, the myoepithelial cells begin to break down, 
portions becoming segmented off from their outer ends. These resemble the muscle 


cells of the outer layer in character, being long cylinders. This process goes on, and 


soon the once conspicuous myoepithelial cells have become entirely resolved into these 


cylindrical elements, and the myotome is composed of apparently similar elements 
throughout its thickness (text- fig. Hi). 


i 
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GENERAL REMARKS. 


1, Motor Nerve Trunks. 


As is well known, there are three main views sbinidive the development of motor 
nerves in the vertebrata, which may be shortly stated as follows :— 

(1) Each nerve fibre develops as an independent outgrowth from a ganglion cell 
which gradually grows out towards, and finally and secondarily becomes united to, its 
special muscle. The sheath of protoplasm surrounding the nerve is an accessory 
structure of independent origin developed from mesenchyme. This view is associated 
especially with the name of His, and is the view ayORTER by ses majority of 
embryologists. 

(2) The nerve trunk is multicellular j in origin, consisting at firet. of a chain of cells, 
in the substance of which the nerve fibres are developed later, as fine fibres passing 
continuously from one cell body to another. The elements forming the original chain 
are most frequently looked on as ectodermal elements which have wandered out from 
the spinal cord rudiments. The protoplasmic sheath is derived from parts of the 
original cell chains which retain their protoplasmic character (BALFOUR, GogTTE, 
Brearp, Dourn, v. WisHx, and others). 

_ (3) The nerve trunk is not a secondarily formed bridge between spinal. cord and 
motor end organ. It has existed from the first, and in subsequent development it 
‘merely undergoes elaboration from its at first — protoplasmic beginning (v. Bar, 
SEDGWIcK, FURBRINGER and others). 

It is clear that the facts of development in Lepidosiren, at least in the motor nerves 
of that animal, give strong support to the last-mentioned view as regards the nerve 
trunk itself, and to the second view as regards the protoplasmic sheath. It has been 
shown that by the examination of earlier and earlier stages the motor trunk can be 
traced back, without, I think, any possibility of error, to a simple protoplasmic bridge 
_ which already connects the substance of the medullary tube with that of the myotome 
at a stage when they are still in contact. 

As regards the origin of the protoplasmic sheath the evidence of Lepidosiren is 
equally emphatic. In its early stages the motor trunk is perfectly naked. About 
stage 27 masses of mesenchymatous protoplasm laden with yolk become applied to the 
nerve trunk, at first over only a small portion of its length, and these masses of 
protoplasm gradually spread over the whole trunk, remaining, however, for some time 
clearly distinguishable from the nerve trunk by their difference in staining reaction. 
As development goes on the yolk becomes used up, the protoplasm with its nuclei 
extends into the substance of the nerve trunk—doubtless to keep up the proper | 
proportion between the bulk of the nerve trunk and its nutritive surface in contact with 
the sheath protoplasm. The protoplasm itself becomes less and less conspicuous, and 
eventually is only to be detected in the immediate vicinity of the nuclei. 


| 
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Lepidosiren offers no evidence, so far, as to the ultimate origin of the nerve fibrils. 
They appear gradually in an at first simple protoplasmic matrix. They seem to form, 
as it were, a kind of picture in morphological symbols of already existent physiological 
activities. It would seem that the continued passage backwards and forwards between 
centre and end organ of a stream of nerve impulses gradually finds expression in the 
marking out of the original simple-looking granular protoplasm into definite fibrillar 
impulse tracks,* the undifferentiated protoplasm remaining as the _perifibrillar 
substance. Such a view of the nature of the fibrils is supported by Berue’s remarkable 
~ observation t that in the chick embryo about the end of the sixth day a nerve trunk ~ 
may lose its fibrillar character in the immediate neighbourhood of a mitotic figure, to 
reassume it on the completion of mitosis. 
It is pretty clear that the great function of the sheath is to serve as a nutritive 
organ for the nerve trunk. We see how its protoplasm is at. first laden with yolk which 
oradually becomes used up as the nerve trunk develops within it. 
That the main function of nuclei, apart from reproduction, is to control cytoplasmic 
metabolism is well recognised. The nuclei of the sheath are able to exercise this 
control over the active metabolism of the developing nerve trunk which is without nuclei 
of its own. Connected with this relation of the sheath nuclei to the metabolism of 
the nerve trunk is no doubt the active multiplication of these nuclei observed in 
early stages of nerve regeneration.{ In such regeneration it’ may well be that the 
protoplasmic matrix of the nerve simply repeats the process of its original develop- 
ment, increasing in size and then developing nerve fibrils within itself. If these 
fibrils represent merely the differentiated paths of nerve impulses passing through 
the substance of the protoplasm, it would of course happen naturally that the 
regenerated fibres would be formed in continuity with those of the undegenerated 
stumps. On ‘this view the process which takes place when the _ peripheral 
part of a cut nerve degenerates and then regenerates is somewhat as follows :—The 
fibrils, no longer subject to the stimulus of passing nerve impulses, revert to their proto- 
plasmic condition. The protoplasmic sheath becomes highly active.§ It increases in 
thickness: its nuclei divide actively. Its protoplasm digests the remains of the 
medullary sheath.|| It thus comes to contain stored-up food material as in its original 
embryonic heavily yolked condition. The protoplasmic matrix representing the 
degenerated axis cylinder lies imbedded within the sheath.1 Controlled and supplied 
with nourishment by the activities of the surrounding sheath the protoplasm behaves 
just as it does in ontogenetic development: (1) it grows—probably slowly—and 
_ * Were this the case, it might well be that the formation of fibrils might tend as a rule to spread from the end of 
the nerve from which came the most active and frequent nerve impulses. 
+ BeTHE, Allgemeine Anatomie und Physiologie des Nervensystems, p. 244. 


Bonener, Zregler’s Beitriige Path. Anat., Bd. x., 1891. 
§ WIETING, op. cit., Bd. xxiii., 1898. 


|| This view of nerve revoncration, which my onlin work inclines me towards, appears to agree most closely 
with that enunciated by Neumann (Arch. Path. Anat. w. Phys., Bd. clviii. p. 466). 


“ This protoplasmic strand within the protoplasmic sheath could only be demonstrated with extreme aificulty. 
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so gaps are bridged over; and (2) as soon as it has become continuous, nerve impulses 
beginning to play backwards and forwards in its substance cause again a differentiation 
into fibrils. As part of the impulse tracks persist as the stumps of the fibrils, the 
regenerate parts of the fibrils will naturally develop in exact continuity with these. _ 

_ [have no intention of entering into a general discussion either as to the data in 
connection with the development of nerves in other Vertebrates, or as to the general © 
conclusions which have been based on them. My purpose now is merely to emphasize 
the observations of the phenomena as they occur in Lepidosiren. I may, however, be 
allowed to point out that such observations as those of BeTHE upon the Chick,* although 


-- apparently supporting the cell chain view, are in no way irreconcilable with the 


observations here chronicled. The soft protoplasmic bridges which form the first 
distinguishable rudiment of the motor nerve are difficult to observe in Lepidosiren, 
whose histological features are upon a relatively large and coarse scale; and how much 
more delicate and ditticult to observe are the corresponding structures likely ‘to be in 
the chick! It may well be that further research will demonstrate the existence of a 
delicate protoplasmic bridge about which are clustered the “nerve cells” (in APATHY’s 
sense) observed by upholders of the cell chain theory. | 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


GENERAL List OF ABBREVIATIONS. 


c.f. Contractile fibrils. nu. Nucleus. 

d.r. Dorsal root. n.c. Neural canal. 

_ g. Glycogen-containing outer portion of myoblast. n.s. Nuclei of protoplasmic sheath. 

t.w. Inner wall of myotome. __ | mt, Nerve trunk. 
l.vag. Lateral branch of vagus. -o.w. Outer wall of myotome. 

me. Mesenchyme. .s. Protoplasmic sheath of nerve trunk. 
m.n.r. Motor nerve root. ; s.c. Spinal cord. | | 

my. Myotome. Ventral root. 

_ m. Notochord. y. Yolk granules, 

PuateE 


(The figures on this plate are all from untouched negatives. ] | | 

Fig. 1. Portion of spinal nerve of stage 34. (108°2835.) L.vag., lateralis vagi; my. myotome ; 
n. notochord ; 7,¢. nerve trunk; .s. nuclei of protoplasmic sheath ; d.r. dorsal root; v.r. ventral root. © 

Fig. 2. Portion of spinal nerve trunk of stage 29.* (93 C. 1435.) my. myotome; x. notochord ; 
nt, motor nerve trunk ; p.s. protoplasmic sheath containing yolk granules (black), and large nuclei rich in 
chromatin. . 


* Op. cit., p. 238. 

+ Much of the minute detail has in mechanical printing of these I shall be 
glad therefore to show any specialists who are sac oaieeatal sun prints from the same negeaeres, in which the full detail 
is brought out. 
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Fig. 3. Part of transverse section at stage 27. (69C. 1064.) Showing whole length of motor nerve 


trunk. my. myotome; n. notochord; ».¢, motor nerve trunk; p.s. protoplasmic sheath now in form of a 


mass of richly yolked mesenchymatous protoplasm aggregated round the nerve trunk near its outer end. 
The greater part of the nerve trunk is still naked. At its outer end the nerve trunk passes out into ee 
arranged strands of protoplasm forming the inner ends of the muscle cells, 

Fig. 4. Part of transverse section at stage 25. (79 A. 933. ) my. myotome ; n. notochord ; ».¢. motor 
nerve trunk already faintly fibrillated passing between spinal cord (s. ey and myotome. ‘The mesenchyme 
(me.) has not yet begun to concentrate round the nerve trunk. 


Fig. 5, Part of transverse section at stage 24.. (73G. 986.) my. myotome; n. notochord; nt. — : 


nerve trunk, at this time composed of granular protoplasm, and naked. 


Fig. 6. Similar section to last, but taken from rather less advanced specimen. (Stage 24 ; 73 F, 688.) 
my. myotome ; motor nerve trunk—a naked protoplasmic connecting myotome and ‘spinal 


cord (s.c.). 


Priate 


[ All figures are camera drawings of single sections. Figs. 7, 8 and 9 represent the same sections as are 


photographed in figs. 2, 3 and 4, with the additional detail visible under Zeiss’ 3 mm. — 


homogeneous immersion objective. | 

Fig. 7 (=fig. 2). The motor nerve trunk te t) i is seen within the thick  cachaiaiiile sheath ( p.8.). 

Fig. 8 (=fig. 3). The motor trunk is now naked except for the large mass of yolk-laden 
mesenchymatous protoplasm (p.s.) which has concentrated round it towards its outer end. The continuity of 


~ nerve trunk with protoplasm of muscle cell is seen. 


Fig. 9 (=fig. 4). The nerve trunk is seen to be already fibrillar in structure. ee ce ve ) 


has penetrated in between myotome and spinal cord, but has not yet begun to concentrate round the nerve 
trunk to form its sheath. | 


Fig. 10. Stage 24. The nerve. has been torn away from the inner surface of the oe so that its 
expanded outer end is seen. 

Fig. 11. Part of transverse section, ans 30. (93 B. 2844. , The two walls of the uiahens are seen— 
the outer one-layered, the inner composed of a layer of my oblasts in which are seen the first contractile 
fibrils (c.f.). 

Fig. 12. Part of transverse section, stage 31. (103 D. 2463. ) The outer wall of the ‘eietenal is beginning 


~ to show more:than one layer of nuclei, In the myoblasts of the inner wall the contractile fibrils (c,f.), have 


greatly increased in number, most of the protoplasm of the inner half of the cell Hale converted into fibrils. 


Phar IV. 


Fig. 12a. Part of longitudinal horizontal section at stage 31 (103 C. 822), showing a single myotome. 


tw. Inner wall cell; c.f. contractile fibrils; g. glycogen-containing outer part of cell; nw. nuclei of inner 


wall cell; y. yolk seiieilen<. o.w. outer wall of myotome, two of the nuciei aby ae mitosis ; me. 
mesenchyme nuclei of septum between myotomes. _ 
Fig. 13. Part of transverse section at stage 31 4 (106 C. 1573.) The outer wall of the myotome is 


now several layers. thick, and the cells of this wall have also developed contractile fibrils (c.f.). 


Fig. 13a. Longitudinal horizontal section through a myotome of stage 31+. (106A. 1811.) The 
nuclei of the inner wall myoblast are seen to have conmiceranly 1 increased in numbers. The contractile | fibres 
of the outer wall (c,f.) are visible. 


Fig. 14, A nucleus of one of the inner wall myoblasts during mitosis, showing the cell-like demareation 


of the protoplasm Saeeny surrounding it. 
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Prof. J. GranaAM Kerr on “Some points in the Early Development of Motor Nerve Trunks and Myotomes 
in Lepidosiren V. 
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DESCRIPTION OF TEXT FIGURES A-H. 


Camera outlines of portions of transverse sections of the trunk region of young Lepidosirens at various 
staves, to show the topographical relations of the myotomes. Zeiss Obj. A, Oc. 2. tu., Myoblasts of inner 
wall of myotome ; /. vay., lateral branch of vagus, 


Fig. .C. —Stage. | “Stave 


Fig. —Stage Fic. F.—Stage 31+. 


Mig. A,—Stage 16 
5 b.—Stage 21. 
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VIII.—An Analytical Theory of the Equilibrium of an Isotropic Elastic Plate. 
By John Dougall, M.A. Communicated by Professor G. A. GrBson. 


(MS. received February 4, 1904. Read March 21, 1904, Issued separately August 5, 1904.) 


The following paper contains a purely analytical discussion of the problem of the 
deformation of an isotropic elastic plate under given forces. The problem is an unusually 


interesting one. It was the first to be attacked (by Lamé and CLapryRon in 1828) after | 


the establishment of the general equations by Navisr. The solution of the problem of 
normal traction ‘given by these authors, when reduced to its simplest form, involves 
double integrals of simple harmonic functions of the coordinates. The integrals are of 
complicated form, and practically impossible to interpret, a fact which, without doubt, 


has had much to do with the neglect of the problem in later times, and the almost com- : 


plete absence of attempts to establish. the approximate theory on the basis of an exact 
solution. An even more serious defect of Lamé and Ciapgyron’s solution is that the 


integrals, as. they stand, do not converge. A flaw of this sort has often been treated. 
lightly by“ phiysitalwriters, the non-convergence of an integral being regarded as due to 


the inclusion -of*an infinite but unimportant constant. In ‘the present case, however, 
the infinite’ not constant, but functions ofthe coordinates, and the modifica- 


- tions necessary ; to secure convergence, so far from a" unimportant, lead. directly to — 


the most significant terms of the solution. 
The next writer to deal with the exact problem was Sir W. THOMSON, who, at the end 
_ of the memoir in which he solved the problem of a spherical shell, indicated the form 


which the solution would take in the limiting case of a plate. His method, if carried 


out, would lead to integrals of the same form as LaMt’s. 
Solutions of special problems have been given by other writers. Prof. Lamp has 
worked out the solution for an infinite solid subjected to normal pressure proportional 


to cos kx, and verified in this particular case some. of the results of the ‘spprosimete 


theory of thin plates (Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. xx1., 1889-90). 


The history of the approximate theory i is well known and easily accessible. It will 
be sufficient here to refer to— __ 


(i) TopHUNTER and PEarRson’s History of the Elasticity walk Strength of Materials. 
(ii) CLesscu’s standard treatise, Théorie de l'élasticité des corps solides, as trans- 


la ted by Saint VENANT ; in particular, Part I. chap. ii., and Saint s brilliant note 
on § 73. 

(iii) Prof. Love’s Treatise on the Theory of Elasticity, 1892, — — especially the 
historical introductions to both volumes. 

The various forms of the approximate theory rest partly upon the general equations 
of equilibrium, partly upon auxiliary hypotheses or physical principles. These 
principles are recognised as contained in the general equations, but on account of the 
| TRANS. ROY. SOC, EDIN., VOL, XLL PART I, (NO. 8). | 22 
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analytical difficulties in the way of deducing them rigorously, they are either simply 
assumed, or else supported by reasoning plausible rather than demonstrative. _ 

In the following pages the problem is treated as a purely mathematical one, and the 
approximate theory for a finite plate deduced from an exact solution for an infinite plate. 
_ The main features of the method are— | 
(i) The use of Bessel functions in place of the simple harmonic functions of previous 
writers. Only the symmetrical forms, or functions of order zero, are required. 

(ii) Transformation of the definite integrals, in terms of which the solutions are in 
the first place obtained, into series, by means of Cauchy’s theory of contour integration 
and residues. The series involve Bessel functions of the second kind with complex argu- 
ment, and are so highly convergent that the principal features of the strain represented 
by the solution can be made out with the utmost ease. (The ‘transformations belong 
to a class discussed systematically, apparently for the first time, in a paper “On the 
Determination of Green’s Function by means of Cylindrical and Spherical Harmonics,” 
Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., vol. xviii.) 3 . 

(iii) Detailed solutions of the problems of internal force with vanishing face traction. 
The usual method of dealing with a general problem in Elasticity is to find a particular 
solution for the bodily force, and then to treat the problem of surface tractions 
completely. This is theoretically sufficient, but leaves the result in a complicated form, 
which in the present case must be simplified before seca applications can be made. 

(iv) Use of Betti’s Theorem (Love, Elasticity, vol. i. § 140) to develop a method 
analogous to the method of Green’s function in the Theory if the Potential, by which the 
properties of the solution for a finite plate can be deduced ‘from the infinite plate solu-— 
tion. (Cf. Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., vol. xvi., “On a general Method of Solving the ~ 
Equations of Elasticity.”) 

The results of the ordinary theory are fully confirmed, and extended in various direc- 
tions. The infinite solid solution gives, of course, an exact particular solution for 
internal force and traction on the plane faces of a finite plate. At the head of the solu- 
tion appear the terms given by the approximate theory. In the case of flexure, the 
equation of Lagrange is obtained to a second approximation. 

The problem of a finite plate under given edge tractions cannot be ieininlekats solved, 
but exact solutions are given of certain problems relating to a circular plate. Fora thin 
plate, with edge of any shape, the conditions satisfied at the edge by the principal terms 
of the exact solution are found to a degree of approximation beyond the reach of any 
theory which rests merely on the “ principle of the elastic equivalence of statically equi- 

pollent loads.” For example, the celebrated boundary conditions given by K1RcHHOFF, in 
correction of Porsson, are verified, and extended by the inclusion of terms of higher order. 

In conclusion, it may be mentioned that the methods given here are equally appli- 
cable to the problem of the vibrations of a plate, and to the problems of the equilibrium 
and vibration of a finite circular cylinder, or of an open ‘spherical shell. Some account 

of these applications I hope to pubes enorkiy. | 
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ANALYSIS. 


(a) The Bessel function J is defined by the series 


For the function of the second kind we take as definition 


Gn(z) = - —e- imeJ m(2) 


sin m7 


This makes G2 an - analytic function of 7 m, the value of which, when m is a real 


integer, is 


where Y (2) 3 is Neumann’s function. 


this case, therefore, G,,z = — log + a uniform of 


Th the following pages we are concerned chiefly with the function of order ZeTO 


Gaz = (log 2 - yt 43 ees ) log e(1- 5 )- 


When mod z is very large, while the phase — of z lies between —7/2.and 37/2, 
then approximately 


Similarly, when the phase of z is between 0 and m (excluding those values) 


i 


(b) lfx,y,z and p,@,z are the rectangular and cylindrical coordinates of a point 
in space, so that ©=p cosw,y=psinw, then the most important property of the Bessel 


Functions is that each of the eight functions 


or e-*) or (cos mw or sil mw) 


satisfies Laplace’ S equation, or in other words is a potential fanetion. 
Hence 
(Vv? + x”) (J mKp or (cos mw sin mw) 
Further, if | | 
= p? +p? — pp’ cos (w 

then 

(v2 +47) + or =0 
Let now I= | | G«R/(2’, y')dz'dy’, the integral being taken over a finite area A. 


Then (y?+x2)I=0, if (x, y) is without, 


| 
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but (v?+)I= -2nf(x,y), if (x,y) is within this area ; as easily follows from the 
theorem 


The differential equation satisfied by I, together with the conditions that I and its 
first derivatives dI/dx , dI/dy are continuous throughout, define the value of the integral 
completely, and in ee cases make its evaluation easy. 


(c) For take f (x, Y) =I mBp cos Me , with m an integer, so 


[= { | Go «KR J COs dw 


and suppose the area of integration to be a circle of radius a, with centre at the origin. : 
For convenience in the ine let the imaginary part of « be positive. 
Then I = cos mo + cosmw, when p<a, 


BG,,«p cos mo, When 


A,B are from the that I and dl are continuous at p=a. 
Thus we find 


—3Gnkp COS MU(KAT m KAT I mKaBad,, Ba) ; 


By the principle of continuation in the Theory of Functions, the result is true 
‘whatever be the phase of x. But when the phase of « is diminished by 27, 
G,,(kc) is increased by 27iJ,,(xc) 


and 
by riJ,,'(«c) ; 


hence, equating the corresponding changes in I and its value, we obtain 


| | JokRJ,,8p cos mw'p'dp'dw 
0/0 
2 | | 
= J mkp COS Mw(KaJ », ‘Kad — 


From this again it easily follows that j in I and its value we may replace the G functions 
_ by the Y functions. 


(d) We have 
Y xp = log xp + 
= log xd + log p(1—4x°p?...) + 
Thus logx — is an integral function of x, in which 
| coefficient of is logp, 
and coefficient of «2 is 4p? logp- 


. 
| 
aa - 
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The functions log p and 1p’log p— 4p° are thus in a sense degenerate forms of the Bessel 
Functions, and any theorem relating to the G or Y functions will yield a corresponding 
theorem in these. 


Thus by equating coefficients of x’ in the equation 


(Vv? + x”)(log xp — Yoxp) =0 

we obtain 
: log p=0 

log p = log p 


and therefore ee 
log p =0. 


We deduce at once | 
log R- = | bog Ryle’, 


and far log R - y )daidy = ‘|| log 
(e ) Aguin, from the addition theorem | | 
YoxR = Y xpd xp: + cos m(w (p>p) 
we deduce | 
log R = log p - cos m(w—w'); 
M\p) 


and. 

| }R? log R = (4p? log p Ip?) + Jp" log 

+ (p= 2p log p)& 608 (w 


m—l m+l1 


(f) In the same way, from the results of (c), we may deduce the value of the 
integral | | 


The form of the result varies in the cases m= 0, m= -1l,m>l. 


m=0: | 
log p- ) Bad,’ Ba + Bad, Ba + 5 p>a. 
m= 


) l 


+- log a3 - 210g a) Bas, ‘pal, p<a 
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2 


a 
+ Ba+m—2,,fa) p<a 
27 a” cos 


p” a 46 
4+ Ba BaJ,, Ba) Bad Ba- 23,84) » pra. 


— 


The ane integrals with log R in place of +R log R — 4R? may be obtained at 
once by taking vy’ of the above. 


Also, all through we may write log (R/o), log (p/c), log (a/c), instead of log R, log p, 


log a, this amounting merely toa change in the unit of length. 


(g) By equating coeticient of like powers of i in the results of OF (f) we can 


Sobtain. 


and | (4R? log R cos mw'p'dp'dw’. 
JoJo 
In the case when m=n=0 


= p>a. 


p* + 4p%a*(2 log a 1) loga- p<a 


a 
log R - 
| 210 2) na? + log >a. 


These results and those of (f) may easly be verified, or obtained, from the values 


di 
of the integral, with the that | dp 7-v are continuous at p=a.. 


Wy In certain problems a class of sciheantial ‘aiiiews occurs, which may be deduced 
from the fundamental potential 1/7, where 7° +z’, by successive integration 
with respect to z. 

Writing 
| = log (r+z) 
u, = zlog(r+z)—-r 
= — log (r +2) — + 


we may easily verify that u,, u., WU, are potential functions, and that 


du, 
dz 


du. 
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These z-integrals of 1/r may be'expressed in the form of definite integrals involving the 
Bessel function J, analogous to the integral forms for 7~* and its 2-derivatives, 


d 
> (- xpd , etc., where z>0, 


We may notice that the value of ok pdk follows at once from the remark that 
it is a — symmetrical about the axis of z, and taking on that axis the value 


“de = =~, We may use this idea to U,, Uy, Us in similar form. 


dx _ Net 


dx 
1 + = ‘slog? 
] dx . 


by integration with reepoct to z from 0 to z. 
Hence 


a | | 
VOR 
(c J — 1 + xze 
0 
] 1 dx ] r+z 3 ] 


bennain’ in each case the functions equated are symmetrical potentials, taking the same. 
value on the axis of symmetry. 


By putting z=0 in the first and third of these we obtain two integrals, of great 


For we have . 


and 


importance in the following analysis, 


. There is no difficulty in : aieeeilisina the above results, but those given are all that we 
shall require. 


(i) With a view to indicating the broad lines of the treatment of the elastic | 
problem given in the succeeding pages, a discussion on similar lines may be given here 
of a simple problem in potential, in which the attention is not distracted from the 
principles of the method by any complexity in the calculations. 

The problem is to find the flow from a source situated between two ene planes 
z= th, under tae condition that there is no flow across these planes. 


\dk p 


giving 
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We require a potential V, becoming infinite as 1/r at (a’, 7’, 2’), but with no 


| dV | 
other singularity at a finite distance, and such that =-=0 when z==th. 


If R= P+ | 


= when z<z. 


L 
= «Rd«k, when z<z. |! 


We therefore begin by finding a napa 


(A cosh KZ + = sinh Kz\J 


‘deg 


On 


We obtain 
| Asinh kkh+Beosh kh = 
A sinh B cosh kh.= 
| cosh xz" 
sinh xh 


sinh x2” 
cosh xh. 


cosh Kz KZ sinh xz sinh xz 


sinh Kh cosh Kh 


If this could be integrated with respect to « from 0 to «, we , should have a 


potential just balancing at the boundary the flow from the source. 


But V, becomes infinite as 1/«h at «=0, and the integration cannot be performed. 
We may, however, subtract from V, the foonstant) potential e-"*/kh, where ¢ is an 
arbitrary positive quantity. This makes integration possible, without introducing any 


flow across the boundary. — 


A solution of the problem is then 


siph kh cosh kh | 


But this form of solution, while theoretically complete, is of little value because of the 
ditticulty of interpretation. For example, it gives no indication of what on physical 
grounds we should expect to be the chief feature of the phenomenon, namely, the 
practically two-dimensional character of the flow at a _ moderate distance from the 
source. | 

The texnabvrnstion to which we proceed brings this out.as luminously as ‘possible. 

First, it is convenient to separate V, into its odd and even parts in «, as is easily © 
done by writing cosh xh —sinh xh for 
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Thus. 


cosh xh 
Vy = (-cosh 


sinh xh 
cosh xz cosh xz — 


sinh xzsi 4 
sinh xh cosh xh 


Next we replace the term 1/r in V by the equivalent integral 


| KRdk. 
Hence 


(= sinh cosh xh cosh xz cosh xz’ — sinh xh sinh xz sinh Kz 


sinh kh cosh Kh 


the upper or lower sign beg taken in the ambiguous term according as zis > or < 2. 
When R>0, this _——T can be separated into the two 


J sinh xz — +: cosh cosh Kz cosh xz = sinh sinh sinh xz — 


inh «kh cosh xh 
dk 
KC 


The value of the latter integral we have found to be — : log 5. : 


former integral is of the form Joe RE (x where F(« is an odd function of x, 


vanishing for «=0. It may be expressed as a integral 


1 
| (x), 
the path being from west to east along the whole of the real axis in the « plane, for 
G, (KR) Gy(xe"R) = xR. 


Now, from the original form of V,, and the integral forms of 1/r, it is obvious that 
F(«) vanishes at infinity in the eastern half of the « plane ; Bens f odd in « ib must 


| vanish likewise in the western half. 


Hence by Cauchy’s Theorem, the integral. =, | G «RF («)d« is equal to twice the sum 


of the residues of the function Go«RF(«) at its poles in the upper half of the « plane, 
and | 


(7) The solution indicates (i) a main current in two dimensions, defined by the 


potential — > log,-, and (ii) an infinite series of local currents in three dimensions, 


| 
1 R 
| 
°8 
cos —, - G,—— 
2 1 . ( 1 
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practically insensible when the distance from the source is a moderate multiple of the 
thickness of the plate. In the following pages we shall deduce analogous solutions for 
‘sources of strain’ of the different types which may exist in an elastic solid, and develop 
these solutions in various directions. The corresponding development of the present 
solution is extremely easy, but.would carry us too far. We merely mention that the 
‘main current’ in the hydrodynamical problems corresponds to the ‘ principal modes 
of strain,’ the determination of which is the object of the theory of thin plates. But 
there is one important distinction in the two cases. In the flow problems the 
exact conditions defining the ‘main current.’ can always be found, and are indeed 
obvious ; on'the other hand, the analogous conditions in. the strain problems can only 
be found by approximation. 


( The following conventions seem to be very generally adopted, but to prevent 
any risk of ambiguity they may be stated explicitly here. Consider any continuous 
plane area A bounded externally by a closed curve C,, and internally by one or more 
closed curves C,, C,, etc. At any point KE of a bounding curve let Ex , Ey be drawn in 
— the directions of the rectangular axes of coordinates. Let Ex, Ey be turned through an > 
angle e, which will be taken as positive when the rotation is counter-clockwise, until 
they coincide with EE, Ey, the direction of E& being that of the normal at E when 
drawn from within A towards the boundary. Eé, Ey will be taken to be the positive 
directions af ce normal and tangent at H, and if f(a, y) be any function given within 


A, = and © - will be used to denote the tates of variation of Ff per unit length i in sete 


positive directions. 


The curvature at I is - and is denoted by 1/p. p is therefore positive when, in 


order to reach the centre of curvature from HK, we have to proceed into the area A. 

If we suppose the figure traced on level ground, a person proceeding along the 
boundary in the positive direction will have the area on his left, and the curvature 
will be positive when he is rotating about the vertical in the counter-clockwise sense. 
The following formule relating to differentiation along the arc and normal will be 
much used. in the later sections of the paper. Suppose the axes of « and y to coincide 
with the positive normal and tangent at a point O of the bounding curve. At a 
neighbouring point E (2, y) on this curve 


af =  COSE +sine 
dn dx ly is (i) 
sine! + ; | 


ds dy 
‘By putting x, y, « equal to zero, we have at O 


dn dx;ds dy ) 
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Differentiate the first of equations (i) with tos. 


df de df _ ile df 


Q 2 
d df_ ay af 
dsdn dxdy ds dy 


)+ etc. 


and at O, 


Similarly from the second of (i), 
dy? pda 


pdn 
Thus the values at O of =, dy dady dyi te known when f and 7° are given along 
the 
5 +o or yf being an invariant for all systems of rectangular axes, we may also 
conveniently take | 
| Uf af 


os Equations of equilibrium. Form of solution for a plate free from bodily force. - 


The equations of equilibrium of a homogeneous isotropic elastic solid are of the 
form | 


dy dy dz 
ax * dy dz | 


where X, Y, Z are the components of the bodily force per unit volume, and xz Tt, YYs 22> 
x cys xz, yz are the components of stress, these being given in terms of the displacements 
u, v, w by the equations 


da dy dz 
liv du du 
y = AA+2 ( =) 
lw dy du 
dx * dy 
where 
au dv dw 


dz dy dz. 


& 
| ‘ du ~ dw dy 
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In terms of the displacements, the equations of equilibrium are therefore 


+ (A+ wo (3) 


+ (A+p) + Z=0 


When the bodily force is null, or X= Y=Z=0, the following forms are easily shown to 


satisfy equations (3), 


(il) = 


w= 


dp 
hip dx 
A+ 3p dd 
Atp dy dzdy 
A+ 3p dod 
4+ 
N+ p dz dz 


where 9, are potential functions, so that 


These solutions hav been used by Bovusstnesq in his treatment of the pecblies of a 


solid bounded by a single plane z= 0. 


aed 


| = 


(A + 1). 


d? 

da dz 


They are equally effective when the boundary 


consists of two parallel z-planes. Thus, as will explicitly appear in the sequel, and as" 
might be proved at once, any solution of (3), with X= Y=Z=0, in the space between 
the planes z= + h, can be expressed in the form : | 


dé ld d? 3 | 
22 4). 
(4) 
dé 


Here, and throughout the paper, the symbol «a is used to denote the fraction (A + 3m), 


With these values of wu, v, w the stresses across a z-plane, VIZ., 22, are given by 


die dz diac dz dz" 

dz 


| 
| 
| 
dy{ 
lz 
Gi | 
| | 
| 
AX 
| 
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2. Force applied at a single point. 


_ Returning to the solutions (1), (11), (iii), we note that (i) and (ii) contribute nothing 


to the dilatation A, and (11), (iii) nothing to the z-rotation o,= ; a(z 7 -5)- 
These properties can be used to resolve any given displacement into its ¥, 6, p 


components, the bodily force being null. 


An example of fundamental importance is the displacement i in-an infinite solid due 


to a single force applied at a given point. Thus for a unit force applied at the origin . 
in the direction of the axis of z we have . 


4mp(a+ |) 


w= 


where 7? =2°+y? + 2”; or say, fora Z force of 47m (a+1) units applied at (a’, y’, 2’) we 


have 
dx 


being written for 1/7, where is the distance from (2, *) to (x, 


These 


But in (4) 

Hence we take = 0, choose so that 


Now the fanctions log (r +z—2') and—log nt —z—z') are both potential having pot for 
z-derivative ; the former is without singular point in the region z>2’, the latter in the 
region <2’. We may without confusion use a single symbol to denote either function 
indifferently, and define 

log (r+2—2') when (7) | 


= when z<2’ 


“w= - 
re 
Uz 
We may therefore take 
l 
| 
Comparison of the displacement w in (4) and (6) gives now 
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For a Z force of 4u(a+1) units at (x’, y’, 2’) we have therefore 
(8) 


It is easy to verify that these values of 6, in (4) do actually reproduce 
equations (6). 


Similarly for an X force of 47u(a+1) units at Zz!) y we find 


dy 
—_— - > e ° 9 
dx 9% de dz. | ) 
| 
5 


]-2 | | 
Here denotes a potential function having for z-derivative, and is defined 


by the — 


(z—2) log | when z2>2 | (10) 
= —(z-2) log r when z<2’ 
it may, be observed that the necessity for dealing separately with the two regions — 
27> and z<z’' in these cases is not inconsistent with the theorem of (4), which refers 
only to a displacement free from singularity in the space considered. : 


3. Solution of the problem of normal traction. 


Coming now to the problems relating: toa solid bounded by the two parallel planes 


z=h and z= —h, we begin with the simplest of these, and seek a soltion of the — 
equations. of equilibrium ¢ civing 


X=Y=Z=0 throughcut the body ; 
the normal stress 


oft (x, y) on h, 
| | on. z= —h; | 
the tangential stresses 2, 37 = 0 on both faces z= +h. ‘The arbitrary function f(a, y), 


which we shall suppose to vanish at all points without a given finite area A, is expressed 
in a form amenable to analytical treatment in the familiar theorem 


hig it f(x’, | | 


- the integral being taken over the area A. 


(If we imagine the plane z= 0 to be covered with attracting matter of surface density 
f(a, y), then the theorem expresses the well-known relation between the density at 


aor 
dz 
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(x, y, 0) and the limiting value of the normal attraction at (x, y, «) as « approaches 
7£X0. ) 

As a preliminary to the general problem, we take therefore the special case in which 
z on z=h is equal to e/{(x—2’)?+(y—y')?+}', or, in the form of a definite integral, 


; 
where 


Making a further reduction, we begin by taking, in place of this tntegeel, simply the 
function «J «R. | 
The function is not ined and , 6 are of the forms 


=(C,sinh xz +C, cosh Kz) JKR 
; =(C, sinh «z+ C, cosh 


In accordance with (5) these satisfy the conditions 


dz | 
| on z=h, 
Hence we easily find 
cosh kh 


sinh 
K(sinh 2«h +: 
Aub = cosh kh + sinh 
«(sinh 2«h — 


cosh 
(13) 


sinh kh + 2«h cosh F KZ 
«(sinh 2«h + ) 


If these expressions, multiplied by ¢ e™, ‘oul be integrated with respect to « ocien 
0 to ©, we should have at once a solution of the preliminary problem. But this’ 
integration is not possible, owing to the nature of the functions of « near the lower 
limit «=0. In fact, if the values of 4u@, 4u6 in (13) be expanded in ascending powers 
of x, the expansions will contain terms in 1/«* and 1/«, so that near « =0 

= +K/x+terms of positive degree 

These terms of negative degree are potentials contributing nothing to the stresses on 
z= +h, as we see from (12), since «J,«R contains no terms of negative degree. They 
might therefore be subtracted from the expressions (18) without affecting the satisfac- 
tion of the conditions in (12). This simple subtraction would, however, introduce 
terms not integrable right up to the upper limit, at least after « is put equal to zero, 
as eventually it will be. The difficulty is met by subtracting from dud, not H/k* + K/k, 
but H/+Ke-"/«; and from 440, not L/k+M/«, but L/x + 


| 
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(There are, of course, any number of equally suitable modifications; instead of 


e-™ we might take e~" or 1/(1+«°), for instance.) A solution of the preliminary 


problem of normal traction equal to ¢/(R?+e’)? on the face z=h is thus obtained 
in the form 


sinh kh H Ke-« 
J -—- d 


= | cosh kh + 2xh sinh xh 

sinh + 2«h cosh kh Me-*h 

Jo! > dk 


sinh xz 


x (sinh + 2xh) 


(14) 
The solution of the original problem is found by 


f(x’, y')/27, integrating with respect to 2’, y’ over the area A, and finally taking 
the limit for «=0. But a glance at the forms near «=o of the functions in (14) 


shows that the triple integrals are absolutely convergent, it being ‘supposed _ that 


—-h<z<h. Hence we may integrate with respect to 2’, y' first, and by a well- 
known theorem the limits for e=0 may then be found by simply putting «=0 in- 


the integrands, provided the resulting integrals are convergent, as they manifestly 
are, | | 


This gives the value of , for example, in the form 
| [Pes 
but, always provided — h < z< h, we may change this if we e please into 


Finally, we may with great advantage confine our study in the first place to 


what is usually spoken of as a wnt element of normal traction at (a, y’, h). The | 


area A enclosing this point is diminished, and the intensity of traction increased 
without limit, so that | | F(a’, y’)da'dy’ remains equal to unity. The resulting 


solution is simply that of (14), but with ¢ put 7 to zero within the integral 
signs. 
‘As we have just seen, the solution for the general case can at any time be 


found from this elementary solution (15) by multiplying by f(z’, y’) jan a anil rs 
over the area A. 


4. Flexural and extensional components of the strain. Disadvantages of the 
solution in definite integrals. 


In the elementary solution each of the potentials p, 6 may with advantage be’ 
_ decomposed into an odd and an even part in z. Thus, for an element of normal 
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traction of 87 units at (x’,y’,h), a solution is given by 
p= 5 6=6,+ 6, 


where 


The conditions satisfied at the faces by the partial solutions (16) and (17) are 
easily made out. For when ¢, @ are both odd functions of z, then zz, zy. are even 
and z odd; but when p, 9 are even functions of z, then Zz, z are odd, z even, as 
1s obvious frorh (5). Hence (16) gives equal values of opposite sign for z at corre- 
sponding points on z= + h; (17) gives equal values of the same sign. 

It follows that (16) is the solution for elements of normal force of 47 units at each 
of the points (x’, y’, h), (x’, y’, —h), the force being | in the positive direction of Oz in 


each case, and therefore a traction on z=h, but a pressure on z= —/; in (17) the only 
difference is that the force is a traction on both planes. , 

Hence, also, (16) subtracted from (17) will give the solution for traction on z= —h_ 
alone. 


Each of the integrals in (16), (17) defines a potential acd without cingulaxloy 
at a finite distance in the space between the planes z= = h, and all the successive deriva- 
tives with respect to x, y, 2 of any of these functions may be calculated by differentia-_ 
tion within the sign of integration, provided we are dealing with a pans actually within 
the solid, so that -h<z<h. 

The solutions defined by these ao a are therefore formally satisfactory. It is, 
however, a serious objection to them that they do not lend themselves readily to inter- 

_ pretation, and it is not easy to make out from them any of the simple laws which the 
ordinary approximate theory leads us to anticipate. _ 

In particular, the solutions in their present form throw no light on the question of 
the behaviour of the functions and their derivatives at points the distance of which from 
the sources of strain is great in comparison with the thickness of the plate, a question of 
great importance for the application to the thin-plate theory. 

‘The analytical transformations to which we now proceed reduce the solutions to a 
form entirely free from these objections. Hach of the integrals is shown to be composed 
of two parts of very different character. The first part represents a function the value 
of which diminishes with great rapidity as the distance from the source increases, while 
the remaining part is a function of very simple form. ach solution is thus resolved 
into a permanent or persistent element and a local, transitory, or decaying element, the — 
latter being insignificant beyond the immediate vicinity of the source. 


3 
i 
\ 
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Transformation the definite mto series by means of Cauchy's 
Theorem. 


The integral $) of (16) can be written as the sum of three integrals, namely-—— 
coshxh sinh , 32 ,1/2 92 


(18) 
dk. 


It should be observed that the first and third of these integrals cease to ighienas when 


R=0. Hence the transformation does not apply to points on the line. =a’ y= =, ee 


normal to the plate through the sources. 
Consider now the first integral in (18). The function of « multiplying 


the integral sign is an odd function of « vanishing for «= 0. Hence, as in (2), the 


integral 1 is arene to the complex integral 


the path of integration running from west to east along the whole of the real axis, 


and just avoiding the origin, which is a singular point of Gy«R, on the north or upper 
side. 


On this path take points HK, W at Silica nT / 2h to the right and left of the 
origin, and on E W as side describe a square EW AB in the upper part of the plane. 


~ The. integral over each of the sides WA, AB, BE is easily proved to have zero for: 


limit when n tends to infinity through positive integral values. | 
Hence, by Cauchy's fundamental theorem, the integral over the path W E is equal 


to the sum of the residues of the integrand at its poles in the upper half of the « pan. | 


multiplied ey? 271, that is, to the series 


cosh xi) sinh 


the summation extending over nee zeroes of the function sinh oh — 2«h in the upper 
half of the « plane, in the order of their moduli. 


If ¢, 1s a zero of the function sinh ¢-G, the ists Sete. zero of sinh 2«h — och is. 
kK, = 2h, and 


and we see that this part of #), with its successive derivatives, is practically insensible: 
when R is a very moderate multiple of 2h. (Cf §7, infra.) 


P 
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As to the other two integrals which occur in (18), we have proved in (/) that 


- 1 + log — GRY, 


T'hese functions will occur so jiten that it will be convenient to reserve an invariable 
symbol for the former of them, say 


R 
and then =log 
The persistent part of @, 1s therefore 


which is the sum of two potential functions, 


6. Types of the particular solutions composing the general solution. 


A glance at the relation between the results just obtained and the form of gi in 


(16) enables us to write down at once the corresponding transformations of 9, ,, 4 
Collecting the results, we find 


ch sinh xz 3 9 | 

2G ok R( — — x- Lise x 

(cosh kh + 2xh sinh kh)sinh xz, 3 
2c, kh(cosh 2«h — 1) 4/3 “x 


9 
2 


4 


where « is a zero of sinh 2h, with positive imaginary part. 


kh cosh Kz +! 


kh + 2xh cosh xh) cosh xz _ 3_, 
kh (cosh +1) 


(21) 


where « is a zero of sinh 2«h +2«h, with positive imaginary part. 

The solution must give zz, zy, % all equal to zero at the two plane fies of the 
plate, except when R=0, and we are thus prepared to find that the strain defined by 
the terms corresponding to any one root « gives zero stress across z= +h. Thus in 
(20) >) contains a series of particular solutions of the type 


(i) p= — cosh kh sinh xz F(a, y) where (y?+ «?)F=0 


6= (cosh xh + 2«h sinh xh) sinh xz F(a, y) sinh — =0 (22) 
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Calculating the stresses by means’ of.(5), we find 


2 
+ 2z = siuh xh cosh xz — 2x2z cosh xh sinh xz) 
gat 22 = 2x? (cosh kh + «h sinh xh) sinh «z-F — 2«°z cosh xh cosh xz-F 


-both of which vanish when z= +h. 
We have further in (20) a solution of the type 


| 
( | - a function of 2, y with y#F=0. 


From this, by (4), (5), 


“= — 

d | 
w= (a+ 1)(F - + 2(22 


dy 


| i solution for unit normal traction on z=h contains a strain of this type, with 
x(R) - 3/ 
Tasty, in (20) there i is a solution of the type 


(111) F a function of x, y 
giving 
—(at 
(a+ 
dy 


Obviously this is merely a degenerate case of (ii). | 
_ Again in (21) we have a series of solutions of the type 


(iv) o= — sinh kh cosh xz F(.c, y) where (vy?+«2)F =0 
d= (sinh kh + 2xh cosh xh) cosh Kz F(x, y) sinh + = 0 | 


In this, as in (i), 2 =zy=2z =0onz=+h, 
_(v) The peerrere part of (21) is of the type 


b= F(x, -3F (2,1 where =0 


26 


| w= (a+l1)F ) 
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7. Position of the zeroes of the functions sinh (+¢. 


The nature of the infinite series occurring in the above solution will be made more 
intelligible by a short discussion of the position of the roots of the functions. 


sinh 2xh+2«h. These are found from the corresponding roots of sinh C4C 


by dividing by 2h. 
(i) sinh 


C=0 is a triple root, and the remaining roots are all complex, falling into sets of 
4 of the form +p-tig, where p, g are real. If, then, (=£+7y, & and » being real, we: 


need only consider the case of & and » both positive. We have then 


sinh cosy=£ and cosh €siny=7. 


Cos 7 and sin» are therefore both positive, and » must lie between 2n7 and 2n7 + 7/2. 


is easy to prove that there is no root between 0 7/2.. For or 


E/ sinh 1/ cosh so that 


cos 7>sin n/n or n>tany or n>t/2. 


— For every positive integral value of n, however, beginning with n=1, there 1s one: 


root, and one root only, with » between 2n7 and 2n7+7/2. This will be readily seen 
on roughly tracing the graphs sinh & cos 7=€ and cosh & sin 7=7, or it may be proved 
by an elementary application of the Theory of Functions. Thus, if we make the variable: _ 
¢ describe the contour of the rectangle formed by the four lines 


n=2nr, + 7/2, é=0, 


where N is a large positive number, it will be found that the function v=sinh § a : 


describes once a contour enclosing the point v=0 in they plane. There is therefore — 


- just one point within the rectangle at which v becomes zero. 


_ For the large roots cos 7 must be small, or 


n= + 7/2 -«€, where is small. 
cosh €=n=2nr+7/2, 
or €=log (4n + 1) approximately. 


Then 
e=€/sinh =2 log (4n+1 7)/(4n+1 =). 
By successive approximation we may now find the roots as nearly as we wish, but 
exact values are not at all necessary, the first approximation being quite sufficient for 
our purpose, 
| log (4n +1 3) 
(ii) sinh ¢ 0. | 
In this case (=0 is a simple root, and the rest of the roots are complex. If 


we have 


- Cos 1, sin» are both negative when & and n are positive ; hence » lies between (2n— l)r 


| 
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and (2n—1)+ 7/2, and it may be shown, as in the previous case, that there is actually © 
one root with 7 between these limits for all positive integral values of ‘n. 


Also 
e= 2 log (4n-1 r)/(4n — ™) 
To a first approximation 3 fo | 
In addition to the roots of (27), (28) we have of course a corresponding series in the - 
second — me images of these in the axis of imaginaries. 


8. Approximate Jorms of the aid terms of the infinite serves, when n is large. 


It may be useful to give in terms of n approximate forms for the general terms of | 
(20), (21) corresponding to the n' * roots in the first quadrant. 
dy and 4%. 


kh = 4 log 
sinh kh = = 


sinh xz = (exh); 


Hence in ¢, the general term 


in the same as this, the factor omitted. 


In 
7R log 4nr 


cosh kh = 4 | 

In $, the general term 

| 2+h 


In 6 the same, with the factor o/2nm omitted. 


mR log 4n 


9. The solution for arbitrary normal traction. Questions for discussion. 


The solution of the general problem of given normal traction requires the mee 

ation of the functions in (20), (21) by f(z’, y’) and integration with respect to 2’, y/. 
over a finite area A. There is no difficulty in showing that these integrations can be 
performed term by term, and that the resulting series converge absolutely. 


‘ > 

cosh xh 
ee 
| 
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When the solution of the general problem has thus been obtained in terms of series. 
of surface integrals, several questions present themselves for treatment, among which 
may be specially mentioned | | 

(i) For how many times in succession may these series be differentiated term by 
term with respect to the coordinates x, y, z ? 

(ii) When the thickness of the plate is infinitesimal, but f lx: y). den not vary as h 
tends to zero, what are the orders of the various parts of the solution, and of the | 
related physical quantities 

(i111) How are the answers to these two. — affected by discontinuity i in the 
applied traction, or its x, y derivatives ? | , | 
_ A perfectly general discussion of these questions would be tedious and difficult, 
and it will probably be more useful to consider the points suggested in the light of a 
special case, in which the integrations required can be performed, and the outstanding 


soe features of the solution can be grasped with comparative ease. 


10. Detailed solution of a special case. Term by term differentiations. 


The solution we propose to work out is to y the boundary con- 

ditions :— | 
dor pd (Bp) cosmw, on z=h 

cosmw, onz= —h 


RN 
| 


when p<a 


on z= th , when p>a 
0, onzth. 


p, ”, 2 are the ‘eylindrical coordinates of the point (x, y, z), so that x=p cose, 

_ (is any constant, and m is an integer. 

solution, obtained from (20) by integration, 


¢=9¢,+%,; 6=6,+6,, where 


6 


with F = | | Bp’) cos mw p dp dw 


cosh h+2«hs h h h 


(30) 


the integrals being taken over the circle of radius a. 
Consider in the first place the part of the solution defined by ¢,, @ 
The value of the surface integral in (30) takes different forms when p> and <a. 
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As proved in (c) 


when p<a, the integral = Bp cos mw + mkp Cos mu(kaG,, Kad ,, Ba — G,,xaBad,,’Ba) 


- 
= COS MU(KAT,, KAI — J Ba) . 
Now when «p, xa are both large, 
| kp = ———eix(e-a), 
| 2k,/ap 


which, with its derivatives, is very small when (p—a)/2h is even moderately large. 
Thus, in the space without the cylinder p=a, the part of the strain given by ¢,, 9, is, _ 
when / is small, insensible except in the immediate neighbourhood of that cylinder. 
‘The same remark applies to the strain within the cylinder, so far as it is given by the. 
parts of , , arising from the second term in the value of the surface integral. 

We naturally inquire, how do these rapidly decaying parts of the solution behave, 
and what is the order of magnitude of the corresponding displacements and stresses, 


at points. actually on the surface p=a? Now, taking for example the value of ¢$, 
in the external region, namely, | | 


_, cosh«hsinh xz 27 
~ kh (cosh 2xh — 1) 


Gnkp COS mw (xaJ m kad ,, Ba — J n Ba) 
K 


we see from § 8 (i) that when p= 4, the general term has the approximate form 


z-h 

-h h h 
n 


A being independent of n. Moreover, each differentiation of , with respect to p 
or z will remove a factor 1/n from the general term. Hence three such differentiations, 
but no more, are permissible, if-h<z<h. But from (4) it is clear that none of 
the displacements requires more than two, and none of the stresses more than three 
of these differentiations for their calculation. As for 6,, the general term is of one 
order higher in n than the corresponding term in @,, but in compensation for this only 
two differentiations are required to find the stresses. Hence, so far as the decaying 
part of the solution is concerned, displacements and stresses at p=a@ may be found 
by means of term by term differentiation, and subsequent substitution of «@ for p. | 

Again, considering the order of these various quantities in /, regarded as infinitesi- 
mal, and remembering that «h and «z are of order zero in h, we see that the expression 
for @, in (80’) and the corresponding expression for 9, are of order h? when p=a, 
and each differentiation with respect to p or z diminishes the order by one. Hence 
the displacements at p=a are of order / and the stresses of order zero, so far as s they 
arise from the decaying part of the solution $2 , 4 
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11. The same special problem. Summation of two infinite series. 


An important part of the strain given by ¢,, 4 remains to be considered, namely, 
that which arises from the term 27/(8?—«’). J Bp cos mw in the value of the surface 
integral for the case when the point (p, ») is within the cylinder p=a. Denoting 
these parts of $,, 9 by $3 » 0,, we have 

cosh xh sinh Kz 
~ (cosh 2«h —1) | 


(cosh kl + sinh kh) sinh xz 


We note in the first place that ~, admits of three, and 6, of two term by term 
_ differentiations with respect to z when —h<:z <h, while x, y differentiations can be 
performed. without restriction. Combining this result with those already obtained, 
we see that in the complete solution in terms of surface integrals, all the differentiations 
necessary to give the displacements and strains or stresses at any point in the body 
of the plate can be performed on thé’ series term by term. os 

When h is small, ¢, and 0, are of order h’, and a z-differentiation lowers the 
order by one. ‘This can be seen from the series, or otherwise, for, as we shall now 
show, the value of the series can be found in finite terms. 

Consider the function of x, 


= COs mo —) (3 
(31) 


= COS nw 


cosh «h sinh xz 
(3° — x*)«(sinh : 2h — 2h) 


. This function, multiplied by «, vanishes at infinity at all points of the path. 
E W AB described in § 5; hence the sum of its residues vanishes. The function being 
_ odd in «, the residues at the poles «== «’ are equal. ‘Thus 


2 (series of residues at zeroes of sinh 2xh— 2h in upper part of plane) 
+2 (residue at «= B) + (residue at k=0)=0.. 


The at is 
walk Bh sinh Bz 


Also if | 
cosh xh sinh xz A. B 


then the residue at «= 0 is 
_ 
Ba 


cosh kh sinh xz cosh Bh sinh Bz 


Hence 
K (cosh 2xh — BXsinh 2Bh 2Bh) Bi 


it may be noted that A/8' + B/B' are simply the terms of negative degree in one 


expansion of 
Bh sinh Bz 


B*(sinh 2Bh — 2Bh) 


in ascending powers of 8. 


4 
| 
} 
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Hence, putting in the jibes of A aid B from (16), (18), 


= 27d m p cos nw cosh Bhsinh Bz, _ 32 


(sinh 2Bh-—2Bh): 40 h 
and similarly (39) 
(cosh Bh + 2Bh sinh Bh) sinh Bz 32 1 69 z ) 


12. The same problem. Final form of the solution. 

We come lastly to $,, 0, of § 10. 

The function F requires separate formule for its expression in the three cases 
m = 0, m>t, but in all cases | | 
| 7/B*)J cos mw + , When p<a 

= F,, when p>a 
where F, and F. satisfy the equations yt,=0, =0. The values of , for the 
_ various cases are given in (/). 


When p<a, the term (27/8*)Sn Bp cos mw of F, by itself in would 
give 


3 
These are precisely the terms of negative degree (both in 8 and in A) with signs 
changed, in the expressions for ¢, and 0, given at the end of § 11. | 


If, then, we take this part of Pi? os with $,, 4; we have the complete: solution 
in the form 


,Bp cos mw. 


J cosh Bh sinh Bz 


+ 2 (B® = 2)xh(cosh Deh i) COS Kad — GKaBad m Ba) 


= InJ sa Bh + 2Bh sinh Bh) sinh Bz 
B(sinh 2Bh — 28h) 


J cos 8 —G,,xa BaJ,,' Ba) 


(cosh xh + 2xh.sinh kh) sinh 
*)kh(cosh 2xh — 1) 
3 ] 9 
when p<a. (33) 


3 »)+ 9 9 


kh+2xhsinh xh) sinh xzq 


g 


| 
q 
i 
; 
: 
} 
a 
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In (33) and (34) each line represents a potential function; in (38) the first lines 
define a particular solution giving the proper values of the tractions at the surface, as 
may be seen from (13); the partial solutions given by the « series give zero surface 
tractions, and represent a strain insensible except in the vicinity of p=a; and the 
solutions defined by the last lines, being of the form (23), give zero surface tractions. - 

From these remarks it follows immediately that the solution (33), (34) satisfies all 
the conditions of the problem in the two regions p<a,p>a, taken separately. To 
verify the solution completely, it would be necessary to show in addition that certain 
conditions are fulfilled at the surface p= a, namely, | 
2 that the displacements and strains are continuous at this surface, and | 
(ii) that the integral value of the stresses zz, 2, 2 over any small area lying partly 
_ within and partly without the cylinder p=<a, on either of the plane faces of the plate, 
tends to zero when the area is indefinitely diminished. 

The condition (i) ensures the ‘ synexis’ of the solution across the surface p=a, and 
can be proved by showing, as 3 easily be done by means of summations similar to 


those of 11, that and are. continuous at that surface. For by the Theory 


of the Potential this carries with it the continuity of all the derivatives of ¢ and @, and 
therefore of the displacements and stresses, as well as of all their derivatives, sid the : 
proviso, of course, that—h<z<h. 
The condition (11), or some equivalent, is required i in order to exclude ie poantbiliey 
of stresses with finite resultant passing into the solid through the lines z= +h, p=a; 
or, in other words, in order to ensure that the solution is not partly due to linear 
elements of traction at these lines. . 


13. Order of the varios parts of the solution, when h is small. — 

The final form of the solution, as exhibited in (33), (34) was obtained by combining 
parts of ¢,, 9, with ,, 9%, and until this was done, it was not immediately evident: 

that @ and 0 were potentials. ‘Thus the part of the solution arising from the imaginary 
values of «, or from any one of them, is not, within the region of applied traction, a 
- potential by itself, and the same is true of the ¢,, 4, part, which may be considered as 

coming from the zero values of «. This has sometimes to be taken into account in 
calculating the stresses ; the formula for 2, for example, in (5) requires additional terms 
if, while w, v, w are still given by (4), ¢ and @ are not potentials. 

On the other hand, the separation of the solution into the two parts (29), (30) iis 
this very marked advantage that, when / is very small, the first part gives the terms of 
the two lowest orders in h of ~, 0, namely those of orders h-* and h°, while the second 
part, as we have already seen, contains no terms of lower order than 4. When, how- 
ever, we come to calculate displacements and stresses, the separation is less simple, 
mainly in consequence of the fact that x, y differentiations do not change the order of 
, 9, , but diminish the order of , 8, by one for each differentiation. 


\ 
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The following table, which may be deduced immediately from the results of 
§§ 10, 11, shows the order in h of displacements and stresses arising from ¢, , 6, and 


9, 
pZa | p=a 
uw, v -2, 2 
w -3, -1 
0 


It thus appears that the first part of the solution gives all the displacements to a 

second approximation, and all the stresses but z to a first approximation. With regard 
to zz, it should be observed that the solutions depending on F,,, F, contribute nothing | 
to it, so that, within p=a, its value comes altogether from the particular solution, 
and without p =a, its value is zero beyond the immediate vicinity of that surface. 


14. Methods and riddi of the special case sitended to the general problem of 
arbitrary normal traction. 


One feature of the solution expressed by equations (33), (34) we have sbeaity 
- found useful, especially in the important case when fh is small, in such a way that Bh 
and h/a are small fractions. We refer to the explicit separation in the solution of a 
purely local element, entirely negligible except within a certain strip of breadth com- 
- parable with the thickness of the plate, from an element of a persistent or permanent — 
character, with an area of influence not affected by the indefinite diminution of h. 
Another advantage of the form of solution in (33), (34) is that the particular - 
solution for the space within which the traction is applied is found in such a form that 
it can be readily expanded in powers of h, so as to give the terms of positive order in 
the infinitesimal h, as well as those of negative order which were already separated 
in (29). Thus in the particular solution, or first line of @ in (33), the factor 


cosh Bh sinh Bz 
B*(sinh 2Bh — 2Bh) 
can be expanded in ascending powers of 8, the series converging if !|28h|<|¢,|, where 
G is the complex root of sinh €—¢=0 with smallest modulus. Since z is of the same 
order as h, and we are supposing / independent of /, it is clear that the terms of the 
series will be of ascending order in h. : 
We shall now show how the solution for the general case when the given normal 


traction is a function of x,y of unspecified form may be transformed, under certain 
restrictions, so as to yield the advantages to which we have been referring as pertaining 
to the solution (33), (34). 

The problem we suppose to be the same as that stated at the beginning of § 10 


x 

| 

i 

‘ 

; 
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but with f(a, ¥) instead of J,,8p cos mw, and with. any continuous area A instead of the 
circle within p=a. 


The solution will then be of the form defined in (29), (30), but the integral of (29) 
will now be 

B= [ 

and the integral of (30) 3 | 

Since v7x(R) = log (R/2h) we have | 


also | | = - y) (35) 


If f (x,y) and its derivatives of the first two orders are finite within A we may 
transform I by Green’s Theorem. Thus, excluding from the area A an infinitesimal 


+ 


circle about (2, y) as centre, and writing for + dy? 


Or 


9 


the line integral being taken round the boundary of A. 
‘If this three-termed equivalent of the integral I be substituted in the series for 
pz. and 4, , each of these series may be subdivided into three, $, for instance into 


K 


| G 2 dy, 


a series of the same general form as the original series, but at once more convergent, | 
and of two orders higher in h; 


| 1 cosh xh sinh xz 
| (ii) K? kh(cosh 2«h — 1) Ae, pas, 


which corresponds to a strain local to the boundary of A; 


1 cosh xh sinh xz 
(iil) ye 2eh—=1)? Series which can be summed in the same way 


as (31), being in fact simply the first series of (31) with 8=0. The sum is therefore 


— cosh «xh sinh xz 


2nf(x,y) coefficient of in Beh — Deh) 


We may now, by repetition of the same transformation, obtain a similar threefold 


é 

‘ 

\ 
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equivalent for the series (i), and continue the process as far as the continuity of the 
derivatives of f(x, y) will permit. We should thus obtain, in place of ,, 


(i cosh xh sinh xz 
(- ) xh(cosh 2«h — 1). [Get y)dedy, 
a function of order h?"*”. 


(ii) A series of line- integrals ‘tian we need not write down, corresponding to a 


local perturbation at the edge of A, and giving the edge values of the relative part of 
totermsinh™ 


(iii) A series of terms | | 


cosh xh sinh xz 
where is the coefficient of in the ascending power expansion of (-) (sinh 2xh — 


and is obviously a rational integral function of z and h of degree 2r+2. If the function 
f(x,y) has its derivatives of every finite order continuous throughout the areaA, the | 
process can be carried to as high a value of n as we please, and we can thus obtain the 
values of #,, 6, to any required order in h. It should be noticed, however, that the 
series (iii) is not necessarily convergent, when continued to infinity, as we may see by 
taking as an example f= cos a2, when the series would become cos ax(cy + + 
which is the expansion Seceocongene the terms of negative degree) of | 


cosh ah sinh az 
a*(sinh 2ah — 2ah)’ 


and is therefore divengent if |2ah|>|¢,|, G being the complex root of sinh (-—(=0 
with smallest modulus. The form of the condition suggests that in ordinary cases the 
series will be convergent if h is small enough; and when this is so, this part of , , 
taken along with ¢,, 9, will define an exact particular solution within A, giving the 
peaper values of the surface tractions, and arranged in terms of ascending order in h. 

_ As a special case, the series will terminate if, for some finite value of n, y"f=0, | 
sind in particular if f be a rational integral function of x,y. (It may be noted a. se 
that the solution for f=p"*”? cosmo might be obtained from the solution for 
f=InBp cos mw by ieniies in powers of 8, and equating coefficients of B™ in 
conditions and solution.) — 


Looking back now to the ¢, , 9, part of the solution, and having regard to (18), | ee 
(29), (35), we see that we may write ally 
| F = 7; VF =2rv and 
_ The particular solution to ee order in A is then given ae 


Ut 


cosh «h sinh xz | | | 
where Co, 18 the coefficient of in the expansion of Deh)? for negative as | 
well as positive values of 7 ; or, as we may put it, this particular part of 1s given by 


cosh xh sinh KZ 


expanding (- 27) Beh) writing — for , and operating on f (m4). 


é 

i 

> 
=, 
a 
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15. Independent symbolical solution of the general problem, — 


The form of the last result suggests a method of dealing with the problem from 
the beginning, which, though not easy to develop independently with thorough rigour, 
has the advantage of conciseness, and will therefore be useful in giving a rapid account 
both of the foregoing solution and of those to be obtained in the —o pages. 

We begin by observing that | 


+ 2) sinh y) 


sinh + + F(x, 

sinh x2(y? + x2) f(x, 7). 

Hence sinh cf (x,y) isa potential function, provided we regard « as an operator such 
that «°"=—y’*. We may, if we please, take « =1y, but it will not be necessary to 
interpret odd powers of the operator v. | 


_ On this understanding, it is obvious from (12), (13) that we obtain a silukici 
giving | 


th. 
onz=—hA 
2.5 af, on z=h,. within the area A, 
taking 
| 1 cosh xh + sinh kh , sinh kh + cosh 1) 
«(sinh — 2xh) ef 4 «°(sinh + 2h) 


Now, taking as a mo the first term of dup, we observe that the function of « 


cosh xh h 
«(sinh 2xh — 


‘otion at inGnitiy round the path W ABE of § 

_ Hence the function is represented by the sum of its polar elements. (If «, be 
a simple pole of the function, and if im the vicinity of this pole the function 
=A,/(«—«,)+finite, then A,/(«—«,) is the polar element at this pole, and A, is the 
residue there. The point «=0 1s a multiple pole, and the polar element there has the 
form A/«*+B/k?, these being the terms of negative degree in the expansion of the 
function near « = = 0). | 

Taking the elements belonging te together 1 we obtain 


cosh kh sinh xz A: B l 
AD «,h sinh «,z l 
k,h (cosh 1) x? = 


the series extending over the poles with positive imaginary. part. When we put. 
r= —V’, this part of 4up becomes 
cosh xh sinh xz i 


~ 


where « is no longer an operator, but simply a root of sinh 2«h — 2h = 0. 


| 

j 
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Now since | 
(Vv? + x’) | | = y), 


one value of | | y | 
Similarly one value of -| | log (R/2h)t(x’, y')dx dy 
| | 2h 
Hence for the first part of dud we obtain oe 


cosh xh sinh 
) ch(cosh 2xh — 1) |e dy’ 


_ which agrees with our previous solution, the element of which is given in (20). 
Further, the results obtained at the end of § § 14 clearly agree with what we should 
get by expanding the function of « in (37) in sschdigd power series and interpreting. 
As an example of this use of equations (37) we may find to a first approximation 
the value of 2: at points not very close to the edge of A. 


From (5) 

(2cosh Kh + 2«h sinh kh) Kz — 2«z cosh Kh cosh: Kz 

(2 sinh kh + 2«h cosh xh) cosh xz - 2«z sinh xh sinh 

sinh 2«h + 2xh 

Thus 


az = {(3h?— —22)z/4h3 + 12 y), 
and we verify at a glance that this gives the proper values at the faces. 


16. The problem of tangential faze traction. Solution for an element of traction. 


We will now pass to the problem in which the given surface traction is tangential. 
Taking the direction of the traction parallel to the axis of «, we may take for 
conditions 


on 
41) 
= 0 on z= +h) | 


According to the method explained in § 3, we begin with the function «J (eR) i in aco 
of (x,y), and determine potentials 0, giving 


dy d26 dp 
dy dz * dxdz t “deda on z=h 
| = 0 on 
2 2 3 19 


~ dadz * dyda* dydz * 
PO 
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Since J,«R = dg JR - it 1s clear that these equations will all be 
satisfied if we take 
dd 
where 
dy 11 
on Z= ih) 
=. on z=-hh (45) 
- 22 0 on z= 


From (44), 
2 coshx(z+h) 
~ ‘sinh Qeh | 


Joa, 
or, separating the odd and even parts in z, 


cosh«z-_-. 1 sinh xz 


We also find easily 
sinh Kh 

«(sinh — 2xh) J sinh xz | 

«(sinh + QKh) J cosh xz 


2«h cosh ch — sinh xh 
2 (sinh xh) xz 


sinh kh — cosh ch 
+ .2(sinh + 


4nd = 


= 


J xR cosh xz 


Treating these expressions as in § 3, we find a solution for an element of + traction 
at y/, of 87m units given by (43) with 


sinh xz 

sinh «xh sinh xz 32 e-Kh 3 | 

h kh cosh Kh 

cosh kh cosh xz + + + ght) bas 


K°(sinh + Sxh 2 3 


(2«h cosh xh — sinh xh) sinh «z - 32 ( 


( sinh — cosh kh)cosh KZ (2- l ll ) 


«(sinh 2«h + 2«h) 


Beh 


These cients may be transformed by the method of § 5, and a slight inspection 
of the relations between (16), (17) and (20), (21) will enable us to write down the 
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results at once. These are, if we separate the parts odd and even in z, 


sinh xz | 


where « is a positive imaginary root of cosh th, 


sinh kh sinh xz 3 ] 
2xh cosh xh — sinh xh)sinh Kz 3 1 
where « is a zero of sinh 2«h — 2xh, with positive imaginary part. 
= cosh - G(x - )-gvxb (60) 
_ where « is-a positive imaginary root of sinh xh. 
cosh kh cosh xz | 
= sinh xh — cosh xh) cosh 1 ‘Lh 


where « is a zero of sinh 2eh + Qh, with positive imaginary part. 
The solution i is defined these with» 


17. Composition of the solution. 


On examining the composition of the solution, we observe in the decaying parts of 


?, 9, solutions of the class already obtained in (22), (25), and in the corresponding part. 


of W, solutions of the type 
= sin(2n+ l) 5 y) 


cos “F(x, 


each giving oY =0 onz=+h, and therefore zero tractions at the surface. As for the 


permanent terms, they may be arranged in the following groups, in each of which the 
surface stresses vanish. 


x) 
(i) | = he 
(ii) | | = 40° da x 
40 * 


| 
Wo 
| 
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These are of the types (23), 24). 


(iii) = 


This gives, by (4), since y*x = 0, 


= = = ety 
dy? dx? 
dady* x 
a = 
x 


and may therefore be considered as of the type (24). It is important to note, how- 
ever, both here and in the cases immediately following, that the transformation on the 


value of ~ will not hold after the elementary solution has been integrated for the pur- 
poses of the general problem in (41). oe ss 


Ah dx 2 x 


Now F being any function of .r, y, satisfying y*F = 0, the solution Z 


y = Lrg 
dy 2 | | (52) 
| | | ry  8-a, 
‘dy? (a +1) ge? 2 
d?} d-F 3-a, d? 
(a 
| and ze=zy=2z=0. 
| which may be further decomposed into 
| | = 0, d=— 
of the form (26), and | 


the displacements corresponding to which vanish. 
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18. General solution. Comparison with the solution for normal traction. 


The solution of the general problem of (41) may be found by multiplying the 
expressions for W’, 6’, p’ in (48) . . . . (51) by s/ (<’,y’) and integrating term by term 
over the area A within which / is finite. As in the case of the problem of given 
normal traction, term by term differentiations of the resulting series will be legitimate 
just so far as the derivatives are required for the calculation of displacements and 
stresses. In order to see this, it should be noticed that, while an extra differentiation 
as toa or y will be required in virtue of (43), the series for W’, 6, ¢’ have general 
terms of one order higher in 1/« as compared with those of (20), (21). One effect, 
however, of this additional differentiation will be to increase the relative importance at 
the edge of the area A of that part of the displacement and stress which arises from 


— the local perturbation, such displacement being of order h, and stress of order zero, as _ 


_in the former problem, whereas the displacement and stress as a whole is of higher 
order in h than before. 


The functions W’, 6’, ¢’ being iniseiineal about the axis R=, it is clear that the 


solution for an element of traction of aye units at (z’, y’, /) parallel to thes axis of y is 


(64) 


dg’ | dy dy 
with 6’, das in (48) . 


It will be seen seuss that surface traction may be regusded as a special case of 


force applied i in the body of the plate. We may therefore postpone any more extended 
- development of the above solution, and in particular any more explicit comparison of 
the results with those of the accepted approximate theory of thin plates, until we 


have obtained the solutions of the problems relative to sources of strain situated in- 


the interior of the solid. 


19. Normal force applied at a single internal point. Solution 
in definite integrals. 
We take first the case of a single force, say for convenience of 47¢(a+1) units, 
applied at (a’, y’, 2’) parallel to Oz, the faces of the plate being free from stress. 
Referring to (6), we see that the conditions of the problem may be taken to be 


(1) | | 2) +U 
v = ( (55) 
w= + W) 


(ii) U, V, W, along with their derivatives as to (c, y , z) of the first order, are finite 
and continuous at every point of the solid at a finite distance, and have derivatives of 


¢ 
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the second order satisfying 


2U + (A —=Q; py*V +(A py? (A 
BY +( +p) +( Wt (A+ 
where 


a & 


(ili) ze=zy=22=0 onz=+th | 

It is clear that these conditions do not completely define the solution, seeing that 

no condition to be satisfied at infinity is mentioned. But instead of laying down any 

such condition at infinity, it is simpler in the first instance to be content with any 

solution fulfilling (1), (ii), and (iii), The most general solution can then be obtained 

without difficulty, and with this before us, conditions at infinity can be discussed to 
much greater advantage than at present. _ 
The problem is solved when U, V, W are found in the form (4), so as to give 

the same tractions on z=+/ as tlic due to (6), but reversed. These reversed 

 tractions, as follows very —— from (5), (8), are given by 


| Qu dx -1 
| 2 
| 
l+adr 
Now when z>7, | 


| e-*2-2) J «Rdk 
0 


dr~* 


when 
«Rd 

0 


0 


J 0 


| Hence if U, V, W be defined as in (4), the function WY is not required, and the 
oe conditions to be satisfied by 9, ¢ are, if in the first instance we take integrands 
| instead of integrals, : 


—K(h+z) xR, onz= — h 


| 
i 
— 
& 
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Assuming | 
@=A sinh xz +B cosh xz | 
J okR 
6=C sinh xz+D cosh xz f 


(57) give four equations to determine A, B, C, D. By addition and subtraction 
these are resolved into two equations for A, C, and other two for B, D. Thus we 
find | 


— 4 cosh xz (e~ 4+ a+ 


cosh 
«(sinh + 


Kz cosh KZ + sinh (e~ 2xh —a — 


j 


cosh xz'(e-2* — + sinh — %e-%h + | ach 


Tf these expressions could be integrated with respect to « from 0 to , the balancing 
displacements U, V, W of (55) would be determined. Near the upper limit the 
functions converge to zero exponentialwise, since both z and z lie between —h and +h. 
But for «=0 both functions are infinite, and their expansions in ascending powers 
of « contain terms of negative degree which must be removed after the manner of § 3. 
‘The integrals are then convergent, but a further modification of a different sort is 
necessary before they can be transformed into series as in §§ 5, 16. The possibility 
of this transformation in the former cases was intimately related to the fact that the 
functions in (13), (46) were odd in «, which the functions in (58) obviously are not. 
However, when the odd and even parts are separated, the latter are found to have 
a very simple form, free from the denominators sinh 2xkh + 2«h, for we find — 


b= sinh K(z— )JgkR 
2K 


ox 
«(sinh 2«h — 


kz’ sinh xz’ — $ (a + cosh 2«h) cosh xz’ 


cosh ok R cosh Kz. 4 (cosh 2xh — a) sinh KZ. 


«(sinh 2«h + 2«h) 


d= -{ sinh «(z— 2’) +2’ cosh «(z—- JokR 
K. 


sinh — xz cosh 2«h sinh xz’ + cosh + + 2xh* Jeosh Kz 


«(sinh + 2xh) Ke cosh 2«h cosh Kz + ( cosh 2«h + )eosh KZ 


(59) 


The even terms in « can be eliminated from these expressions by including the 


| 
| 
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values of @, 6 which define the source, given in (8). For these are 


8 
A 
x 
V 


| e-*@-2)J «Rak, if 


+2 | el2-2) J KRdk, if 
0 4 


| 
bo| 
‘ 
x 
; 
cw 
> 


(60) 


These will obviously be reproduced, after preparation by removal of terms of negative 
degree and integration, from 
UR, 
= aR, ifz<z. 


K 


ZK 


ak 


When ‘these last terms are taken in, the first lines of ¢, @ in (59) become 


the upper or lower sion being taken in the ambiguities according as z> or < Zz, 


Hence, when the source is taken in, the following are the. unprepared and unintegrated 
forms of 6: 


d= ++ cosh 
sinh «zJ ok 
«(sinh 2«h — 2xh) 


Kz KZ — +. cosh. 2x Kz 


Kz’ cosh xz’ + $(cosh 2«h — a) sinh 


«(sinh 
cosh «(z —2')JgxR Fz sinh - 
(eink Sek Sak) kz cosh 2«h sinh xz’ - 9 cosh + + 3K h Jeosh Kz 


+ Kz COS cosh xz’ +( 5 cosh 2«h+ 5 + 2x*h )sinnh Kz 


(61). 

In (61) the terms of negative degree in « are of the forms:—in $, H/?+K/k; 

in 0, L/@+M/«; and these terms, as in § 3, give 2z=zy=z=0 at the faces of the 
plate. 


| 

| 

| < 

| 
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Hence if from ¢ in (61) we subtract H/x*+Ke-*'/k , and from 8, L/® + Me-“*/«, the 
resulting expressions, integrated with respect to « from 0 to o, will define a solution 
of the problem stated at the beginning of this article. 


20. Normal force apphed at a single internal point. . Solution in series. 


To the integrals thus obtained we can apply the transformation of § 5, but one 
remark should be made. From the synthesis which gave (61), it is sutliciently obvious, 
in view of the forms in (58) and (60), that the expressions of (61), with GR sub- 
stituted for J,(«R), vanish effectively at infinity in the first quadrant of the « plane; 
that thev similarly vanish in the second quadrant follows at once from the fact that the 
functions of (61) are odd functions of x. oF ae 

A glance at the relation between (16), (17) and (20), (21) will igain save us the 
necessity of writing down the details. Thus, let the values of H, K, L, M, when R is. 
put equal to zero, be denoted by H,, K,, L,,M,. Then the persistent part of the 
transformed solution is given by | 


The decaying part is given by 
b= kz sinh (a+ cosh 2«h)cosh x2’ 
| = _ xh sinh ka (5 cosh + + Jeosh Kz. (63) 
1) kz sinh xz (a + cosh 2«h)eosh Kz ( — cosh 2«h) 
where « is a zero of sinh 2Kh - ~ oh, “with positive imaginary part ; 
with 
d= cosh J Kz Cosh + (cosh - —a)sinh Kz, 
Ki(cosh 2kh+1) (64) 


cosh Kz 
« Kh(cosh + 1) 


kz cosh Kz’ + - (cosh 2xh a)sinh Kz | cosh 2«h 


where « is a zero of sinh 2xh + 2«h, with positive imaginary part. 


_ When the values of H,, K,, L,, M, are obtained from (61), it will be found that — 
(62) may be decomposed as follows :— os 


(i) ? 8h? 
3(a+1 | 

(ii) each multiplied by apa? — h2) + gh 5? 

| 

(111) Vix = 6 

(iv) $= + 2V'x; with upper or lower signs, as z 1s greater 


or less than 2’. | 
(65) 
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There being no discontinuity of displacement or strain at the plane z=2’, except at 
the point where the force is applied, we are prepared to find that (iv) give no displace- 
ment at allif R>0. So long, however, as we keep to the specification of the strain 
by the ¢, 4 functions, it is convenient to retain the terms in (iv). By so doing, we of 
course make the ¢ of the space above the plane z=? and the ¢ of the space below that 
plane two distinct potential functions, but we preserve eal non-singular character of 
each of these functions at the axis R=0. | 

If we take the limit of the above solution for z’=h, which obviously may be done 
by putting z’=h in each term and using the lower signs in (iv), we obtain simply the 
solution of (20), (21) multiplied by $(a+1). Since the present solution is for a force 
of 47u(a+1) units, and the other for an element of traction of 87m units, it follows that 
a unit element of traction may be regarded as simply the limiting case of a unit force, 

| the point of application of which near the suriace. 


21. Solution of a special problem of internal areal normal force. 


‘When the displacements due to a unit Z force at (x’, y’, 2), with the surface free, 
are known, the corresponding displacements for a body distribution of force, of 
amount Z(x’, y’,2’) per unit volume at (a’,y/,2), can be found by multiplying by — 
| L(x’, y’, z')da’ dy’ dz and integrating through the space in which Z is finite. Certain 
os peculiarities i in the form of the solution given in § 20 make it convenient to take the 
| integration with respect to 2’ last, or, as comes to the same thing, to begin by con- 
the solution for an areal of force on the | z= 2, of. magnitade 
y', 2) per unit area. 
- We take first a special problem analogous. to that worked out in 4 10, and suppose 
: the Z force to be distributed over the area of a circle of radius a in the plane z=2z’, with 
centre on Oz, the intensity per unit area being 47u(a+1)J,,8pcosmo. It will be 
suthcient to attend to the value of 4, for when that is known, the corresponding value 
of @ can be written down at once. mos 
| The series deduced by integration from ( os (64), say ‘ , fall naturally into two. 
parts as in § 10, viz., (i) series defining a local on at the cylinder p=a, 


sinh 
= <4 i(cosh — 1) 
cosh xz 
Kh(cosh 2xh +1) 


Kz sinh xz — 5 (a + cosh 2xh)cosh KZ (where sinh 2«h = =0) 


with 


P, = J,,Kp cos mw(kaG,,, Kad mPa — KABAd m ifp<e@ 
(i) When p<«, series which can be ey in finite terms, 
= (Be = 1). KZ sinh 5 (a + cosh 2«h)cosh xz (where sinh 2«h — 2xh = 0) 
+ 2 (8? x2)xh(cosh +1) Kz cosh xz + 5 (cosh 2«h — a)sinh xz (where 2xh + 2xh = 0) 
(67) 


| 
| 
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In order to sum these last series, consider the function of «, 


cosh x(z-2) 
+ (+ according as z> or <2 ) 
h 
+. Kz sinh xz — + cosh 2«h)cosh xz’ 
| h 
@- alsinh Bx kz cosh xz + 4(cosh 2«h — a)sinh xz’ . (68) 


Looking back at (61) we assure ourselves that this function vanishes at infinity in 
such a way as to make the sum of its residues zero. Also, since the function is odd in 


x, the residues at «= = x, are equal, and therefore the sum of the residues at the zeroes 


of sinh 2eh + 2ch is simply the coefficient of 27J,,8p cos mw in (67). The sum of the 
residues at x= + B is - | 


+ 2B? 


Eh) Bz sinh Bz + cosh 28h)cosh Be 
inh 3 2Bh) cosh +- 4(cosh 2BA a)sinh Bz (69) 
If this. last near 8=0 be of the form + the residue. at « = 0 
of (68) is simply 


Hence the coefficient of 27J nBp cos mw in (67) is simply (69) with sign changed and the 
terms of negative degree i in 6 subtracted. These terms of negative degree, just as in 


$12, are added on again when we take in the part of the solution coming from (65), 


which is obtained by writing F for x in (65) where 


oF | | Bo’ cos mw p dp du’. 


9 
= J cos mw + F, (7)-) 


The term a mp © cos Mw being taken in for the purpose just mentioned, we are left with 


Fy instead of x in (65). ‘Binee vy F,=0, these equations now define a combination of 


deformations of the persistent or permanent type, under no body force and no surface 
traction. 


The solution therefore resolves itself into 
(i) this free deformation of the permanent mode ; 
(ii) a local perturbation ; 


(iii) a particular solution giving ‘the proper Aeaiiiabihe of stress correspond- 
ing to the applied areal force. 


| 
> 
‘ 
> 
. 
& 
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The particular solution is" 


| + cosh B(z 
sinh Bz 


— sinh Be cosh 28h cosh Bz) 


4 


¢ = 2arJ mBp cos Mw 


cosh 


(70) 
(sinh 2 2B had Bn) cosh pe + cosh 2Bh —asinh Bz 


4, 


with a correspondirig — for 9, obtainable from (0 ) by changing « into B and 


then replacing JoPR by B 273 COS Me . 


It.is easy to verify that this is actually a particular solution. Consider in the first 
place the analogous forms of ¢, @ in (61), and for greater generality, suppose JocR 
_replaced by f(x, y) where 
3 Then, from the method by which (61) were found, it is obvious that they give no. 
| stress across the planes ==. Jet us examine the effect of the discontinuity in the 


forms of , 6 at the plane z =z’, on the displacements and stresses as given in (4), ( 5). 
If we take ore 


| 
= 9, cosh -2)f 


then we find at z=2’, 
| u=v=w=0 
| 22 = -—platl)«f. 


Thus with the complete expression (61), the displacements are continuous, as also the 
stresses Zz, zy, but 22 (z=2'+) exceeds (z=2'—) by —2u(at+1)xf. We thus see that 
in (70) the corresponding discontinuity in z will be — This 


continuity of displacement, and discontinuity in %, are proceely as demanded by the 
| _ conditions of equilibrium of the plate. 


If we take (61) with J«R unaltered, prepare them for integration ¢ as in S 19, multiply 


by e-“ and integrate with respect to « from 0 to «©, the discontinuity in z at z=2’ will 
become 


| If further we multiply this by Z(x’, y’, z’)da’ dy’ and integrate with respect to 2’, y’, 
| | and then take the limit for’e=0, the discontinuity becomes, in virtue of (11), | 


| ~4rp(at 1)Z(a, y, 2’). 


We have thus a proof of the solution for an areal distribution of Z force, independent of . 


the infinite solid solution (6), which might itself be found from the beginning by this 
method. 
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22. The general problem of internal normal force. Approximate forms 
of displacements and stresses. | 


The developments given. in §§ 14, 15 may obviously be applied in the present case 
also. 


Thus if in (61) we divide by «JR, expand 1 in ascending powers of x, put - — v2 that 


is — A) for and operate on Z (x, y, 2), we obtain a form of whisk, 


with the mterpretation of Vv ‘Zand V~°Z given in (38), is simply the foregoing general 
solution for areal force of intensity 2u(a+1)Z, arranged in terms of ascending order in 
hk, The solution in this form fails if at (x,y,z), Z or any of its successive derivatives 
become discontinuous, but it has been shown in § 14 how the local perturbation i in the © 
neighbourhood of any surface of discontinuity may be calculated. 

For the case when Z vanishes outside an area A, the principal part of the perturba- 
tion at the edge of A, when h is small, is found by substituting for Go«R in (63), (64), | 


where difecontinbions and integrations have reference to the accented coordinates. 
Since the solution for the case when there are any finite number of surfaces at which 

Zor its derivatives become discontinuous can be found from this elementary case by 

simple summation, we see that discontinuity in the force itself gives rise to values of ¢, 0 


in the perturbation terms of order h? at the surface, discontinuity 1 in rs to terms of order | 


h® if Z itself is continuous. . The next term is of order A‘ and ie: on discontinuity 
of V°Z, that is, of the second derivatives of Z, and so on. | 


The symbolical solution for Z force distributed on the plane zee - with intensity 
2u(a+ 1)Z(x, y, 2’) per unit area at (x, y, 7) is given by | 


+ 


ah Dich) (x2 sinh xz’ — 4a + cosh 2«h cosh Kz 
Och (x: cosh xz + 3 cosh —a sinh xz 
sinh xh 
+- 


‘(sinh Ich — deh ( cosh 2«h sinh xz’ + cosh + + cosh Kz ) 


cosh xz | | a. 
+ <2(sinh 2xh + (x2 cosh 2«h cosh xz + 4 cosh 2«-h* sinh Ki 


With operating on Z(x, y,<’) (71) 


The approximate solution is obtained by expanding in ascending powers of «. By 
retaining only the terms of negative degree in «’, each of the displacements will be 


2 
‘ 
- 
iat 


~ 
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given to a second approximation, and each of the stresses, except z, to a first ‘approxi- 


mation. The result is obviously the same as that found by integrating the permanent 
terms (65) of the original source solution. | 
If we write 


F= [feces 


then the displacements for Z force of intensity L(x, y, 2’) per unit area on z=2 are 


d | 
= 
dy 


The corresponding resulta for a volume distribution of force, Z(x, y, Z) per unit. 
volume, are found by integrating these with respect to 7 from —hA to +h. 

In order to calculate the stress z from displacements, we should need the value of w 
to a third approximation. . It is therefore easier to find zz directly from (7 1) and (5). 
On dividing by 2u(a+1), we find, corresponding to (72), 


When the is Z(s, 2). per unit this leads to 


~ 3h 23 


‘We can now find the stresses zz, 27, yy to a second ee. 


For 
du dv. .dw 
ra = ( dy 
du. .dv dw 


whence, eliminating = 


and similarly 


A 
yy = ey: gz, Where o (A+) 


dy dx) 


We have now only to put in the values of w, v from (72) and the value of zz from (78). 


Also 


| 
| 
“~ du dv 
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If we denote. ° pa" +1)F, the principal term in w in (72), by W, we have 


7 
= 4 
32a + Pv 
= 3 -(a+1)Z 
A+2p 
Suh? A+p 
or | where C= + + 2p) (75) 


In this notation, to a first approximation 
(aw 
dy? 


Again from (72), 8 
‘d 


23. Normal force function of z only. 


It may be useful to put down here the next term in. the development of w, of which 
the two principal terms are given in (72). . This is | 


| 


In this, of course, 
viF =27rZ(x, y, z). 


The terms which have to be added to (72), (78) in order to give the complete particular 
values of u,v, w, all contain x, y derivatives of V‘F or Z. Hence, if Z(x, y, 2’) is a 
function of z’ alone, (72) and (78) give a complete particular solution of the problem. 
Further, Z may have one constant value in one region of the plane z=z’, and another 
constant value in another region of that plane. (72), (78) will still give a particular 
solution in each of those regions taken separately, or rather in the cylindrical spaces 
of which these regions are sections, but it ought to be carefully noticed that it is not 
in general an exact solution when the two regions are considered together as part of 
one body. The point of failure is, it need scarcely be said, the condition of synexis ; 
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the two particular solutions do not fit, that is, they do not give the same values for 
displacements and strains on the two sides of the cylindrical surface or surfaces of 
discontinuity. 

On the other hand, the supplementary terms required in order to make the solution 
synectic belong to what we have called the decaying type. They give rise to displace- 
ments and strains of infinitely high order, if we may so speak, in the small quantity h, 
except very near the surfaces of discontinuity. This being so, we need not be 
surprised to find that the solution (72), (78) is not necessarily the simplest — 
solution in any one region within which Z is continuously constant. 

Thus, for example, if we pick out the terms which contain 2" as a factor, we find 

displacements proportional 


which belong to the type (28), and eointribute nothing to body force or face tractions. © 
These terms might therefore be omitted in any problem where the condition of synexis _ 
is irrelevant, and in particular when the object is merely to obtain a particular solution 
for body force and face traction in a problem relating to a finite solid. 


24. Internal force parallel to the faces. 


We will now go on to consider the problem of force applied to the body in a. 

| direction parallel to the faces of the plate. : 
A force of 47u(a+1) units applied at (w’, y’, 2’) in the direction of Ox gives in an— 

infinite solid displacements defined, according to (9), by 


dy 
2... da dx. dz 
2 dx 


Hence the tractions which ek: a force produces on 2= +h will be neutralised by a 
system 1, 6, > for which 


dy _ 
& ) 


“= 
| Ax 
a 
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These conditions are satisfied 


dy dx 
and | 

dy a+] 

dz 
dg ad +1 
PY dp’ a-1 ——, dr? 


We may take 


dz- 


upper or lower signs being taken, as all along, according as z>z orz<Zz. We therefore | 


| determine provisional values 


K 


0 


of 4, such that 


dy’ 
: 
2) eR lon z= +h 


These provisional values are easily found to be 


cosh 


a+l1 
2x2 cosh «xh 


a+1 
sh 


= cosh k(z —2’) 
sinh xz 

«(sinh — 2xh) 
cosh xz 

+ 2xh) 


h) { Kz cosh 5 cosh xz + cosh — 1 — 4x*h?) sinh x2’ 
K 2K 
cosh xz 


(sinh + 2x) 


sinh kh sinh xz’ sinh xz} J 


cosh Kz cosh Kz 


— cosh xz’ + (cosh a) sinh xz’ JokR 


kz sinh xz’ t+ (cosh 2«h + a.) cosh Kz’ 


xz’ cosh sinh x2’ + (a cosh + 1+ cosh xz’ 
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JokR 


(79) 


(80) 
28 


_ dy’ (0 dp 
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The source itself is similarly given by the temporary values 


1 


Thus, the source is included, the * values of W’, 0, are as in (80), but. 
with the first lines altered, 


25, Solution of the problem of internal force parallel to the faces. 


From these expressions the solution in the form of. definite integrals, and finally of 
series, is obtained as in the previous cases. After the explanations already given, it 


will be sufficient to write down the final results, For the transitory part of the 


solution, 
| sinh xz’ sinh (« a pos, ‘imag root cosh | 


+ cosh Kz (x a imag. root of sinh kh). 


> sinh xz Gy — KZ KZ + (cosh 2xh a) sinh x2’ 


« Kh (cosh — 1) 


OC = ps same as previous line multiplied by (- cosh 2«h) 


where « is a zero of sinh — with pos. imag. Part. 
With 


1) Ka sinh KZ + (cosh + a) cosh xz’ 


J = > same as previous line multiplied by cosh 2xh 


where « is a zero of sinh 2xk + 2«h, with pos. imag. part 
(82) 


We may recall the method of obtaining the permanent terms. ‘Taking any one of 
the functions of (80), altered as in (81), we omit the factor J,«R, and then find its 
expansion near «=0 to contain terms of negative degree in «, say A/x*+B/x, The 


| 
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permanent part of this function is then Ax(R) — By’x(R). We thus find for this part 
of the solution 


5 9) 9 

-2)v'x 
1 ase 5 

3(a+1), 


(83) 


When z is put equal to h in the above values of W’, ¢’, @ it will be found, with 
very little trouble, that they reduce to those of (48). ... . (51), multiplied by $(a+ 1). 
(Cf. § 20.) As in § 20, the displacements due to the ambiguous terms in (83) are null 
ifR>0. But there is this difference in the present case, that they do not continue to 
vanish in the corresponding solution for an areal distribution of force on z= 2’. 

If the intensity of the distribution is X(x, y, z’) per unit area at (x, y), this solution 
is defined as in obtained from (82), ( by multiplying 


] 
+1). 


X(a', 2 dy’, 


and integrating over the area within which X is finite. 
When this is done we find that the ambiguous terms lead to 


In verification, we observe that these displacements are continuous above and below 
the plane z=2’, and that the corresponding stresses are also continuous with the excep- 
tion of 2a at, the value of which just below z= 2 exceeds its value just above by X. The 


value of zz being 2X, we have for the contribution of (84) to the resultant Be zx Az, 


2 —h J 3 


w= 
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26. Approximate values of the displacements. Lagrange’s equation for flexure 
to a second approaimation. 


The unambiguous terms in (83), as in (82), fall naturally into two classes, in the 


| first of which W’, 6’, ¢’ are odd functions of z, while in the second they are even. Of the 


displacements derived from the first class, uw and v are odd, and w even in z, and the 


strain may be described as flexural.. In the other class u, v are even, and w odd in z, 


and the strain may be described as extensional. A force X at (x’,y’,z’) acting along. 
with a parallel but oppositely directed force X at (a’, y’,—z’) would give rise to flexural 
strain only ; equal and similarly directed X forces at these two points to extensional 
strain only. This oe at once from the fact tet the terms of W’, 6, ¢’, which are 
odd in z, are also odd in and wce versa. 

The distribution of free being X(a, y, 2’) per unit area at (x, y) on z=2’, let 


Then from the flexural pat of (83), 


These lead to 
d 
at5 at5 a+2] 
| | | 
3 3 +5 
‘w= | (+ + + oth, hz (86) 


For Y force the same expressions hold if we take F=7, | y', 2) x(R)dxdy’. 


These formule, with all of (72) but the last terms of u, v, and with the odd parts 


in z arising from the ambiguous terms, give to a second approximation the displace- 


ments of the flexural mode under any forces. The differential equation satisfied by w, 
the normal displacement of the mid plane, or value of w, for z equal to zero, is important 
in the history of the approximate theory. We can now write it down to a second 


approximation, namely, with C as in (75), 
dY 
art 
19 h? a 2 
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This equation gives the result for an areal distribution X ,Y,Zonz=2. For 
traction on z==th replace 2 by +h; for a volume distribution X , Y , Z replace 


h 
Z by | Z(x 

—h 


and so 
27. Extensional strain. Differential equations of’ the principal mode. 
The unambiguous extensional terms of (83) remain to be considered. 
Write | | X(x,y; #)x(R)de dy’. 


Then for an areal distribution X , these terms are 


= —(E- $2'V'E) + h VE 


‘The second parts of these expressions give 


| 
w= (a- 3) (42? — fh?) 4274+ 


w=0 


The first parts give | 
a 


v= —(a+ dxdy 2 dxdy 
w= (3-a) VE 
If now further we write | | #)x(R)da'dy 


the corresponding displacements for a distribution of Y force on z=z’ can at once be 
written down from symmetry. The results for X and Y force combined cannot con- 
veniently be expressed in terms of one function, as in the case of the flexural mode, 


and the best plan is aici to put everything in terms of the principal values of 
u,v, namely, 


VE + 4yE) 

(88) 
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We have then 


dU, dV 
gas. 700 2 dV | | 


The ordinary approximate theory obtains differential equations to determine 
U,V. These are easily found Y eliminating E and K in turn from iad, 


aU ay... 
and 
atl )+ dy L6puh. (90) 
at ldyvide dy dx\ dy dz 16ph 


The principal parts of the contribution of Z force to extensional displacements 
appear in (72), (78). In the notation of those formule 


= 
ad 9 


with in addition, w = the odd part in z of the ambiguous term in (78). 
If these last values of u, v be included in the principal values U, V, then the — 
hand members of (90) will become respectively 


28. Approximate values of the stresses across a plane parallel to the faces. 


For any distribution of force parallel to the faces of the plate, the formule of 
§§ 26, 27 give the terms of the two lowest orders in the values of u, v, and the term 
of lowest order in w.* From these terms we can calculate all the stresses but zz to a 
first approximation, and as in § 22, when the first term of % is known, we can find 


- two- terms of zz, xy and yy. This first term of % we may get very easily from the 


symbolical form of the solution corresponding to (80), (81). Thus for areal force X 


* There should be added from (84) the terms 

(Us F(z -2)X/2p, v= F(z- w=0. 


2 
(4 
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89) for areal force X 
(93) 
3 
It may be verified that these give zero stress on z= # h, and — e+e = 0. 


From the formule we have given, it is of course oe a matter of the simplest 
aloebra to calculate any of the stresses to whatever order of approximation may be 
required, but it may be worth while to remark here that the fundamental equations 
of equilibrium (1) may be used with great advantage in obtaining the principal results. 
If, for example, we know only the first terms of iz, xy, yy, the two first of these 
equations would give the first terms of zz, zy by a simple integration with respect to z, 
and then the last equation would give the first term of z:. Similarly, when the first 
two terms of zz, ry, ny are known (as above), we may find the first two terms of the 
other stresses. | 


29. Trahseiasion of force to a distance. Expansions in polar coordinates. 


We have up to this point been considering mainly the particular solution to 
which our general source solutions lead for any given distribution of force; or, as we 


“may say, we have been investigating the effect of any given force system on that — 


part of the solid to which the force is applied. But it is also of great interest to 


inquire what is the effect of this force at points of the solid remote from its region of - 


application. It is obvious that we obtain a sufficient answer to this question by 
retaining only the. ‘permanent terms in the source solutions, those terms, namely, 
which are given in (65) and (83). © | 

For force applied only at points on a given normal to the plate, these formule 


are all that we require. They show at a glance that the distant effect depends chiefly — 


on resultant forces and couples, but not entirely, since 2’ and z” occur in the formule 
for Z force, and z?, 2? in those for X force. When the force is not confined to a line, 
but is distributed over a finite volume of the solid, the result is obtained in more 
intelligible form if before integration the function x is suitably expanded so as to 
yield a series of solutions in which accented and unaccented coordinates are explicitly 
separated. The most convenient expansion of x is in terms of polar coordinates as 
given in (e) of the introductory section. =o 

Suppose, then, a single force applied at the point (%,¥,, 2) or (p,,%,,%), the 
components of the force being X,, Y,, Z,, parallel to the rectangular axes, or P,, 2, , Z, 
parallel to radius vector, transverse, and axis of z. We have to find the displacements 
at (o,,z) where we suppose p> p,. | 


For an X force, the value of W is oe with W’ given in (83), the coefficient de- 


pending on the magnitude of X being for me moment suppressed. 


. 
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dy’ 
This is the same as -F or (—) rate of variation of ~’ in the direction perpen- 


dicular to the force at its point of application. 
dd’ 


Similarly $= -7,7=(-) rate of variation of '¢’ in direction of force. 
Hence for _ay 
dé’ , and for Q,, 
dp, py doy | 
1 


We shall take separately the sxisaninial and flexural parts of the solution. 
A Iso 1 in the following u, v are the displacements along radius vector and transverse. 


I. Extensional terms. 


The following solutions occur, 


(1) U= ‘es +. ) COS 


3 
w=(3—- a) cos w 
(11) Same as (i) with cos w changed ~~ sIn w, ~~ sin w into — cos w 
When m >1, 
| 4(m— 1) 2 | 
=| S(m — 2) -m(a+1) 
4(m — 1) 
w = (3 — a)zp—" cos mw 


= 
sIn mw 
9 


(iv) Same as (iii) with cos mw changed into sin mw, and sin mw into — cos mw, 
(v) cos mw 
v= 
(vi) wu sin mw 
v= cos mw 


sin mw 


For the force with components P,, 2,, Z,, the coeflicients of the above cohatidind | 
are the following, 1 in each case divided by 327h. 


(i) P, —Q, sin w, =X, 
(ii) P, sin wo, +Q, cos w,=Y, 
(iii) cos Mw,P, — sin mw,Q, 
(iv) siti mw,P, + cos mw,Q, 


—8&m+(m+2)(a+1) 


(a—3)p,2, cos mw, Zy 


(vi) Same as (v) with cos mw, changed into sin mw, , and sin mw, ‘into — cos ma, . 


| | 
| 
| 
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Il. Flexural terms, 


The flexural solutions are of the form given in (23), or in polar coordinates 


d 
do 


(i) F= =x(p)= tp? logs 


p log sno 


4in(m — J 


Fe cos mu 
| ~m> 1. 
= —M+2 of 
(v) 1? ‘sin mw 


(vi) F= log 5 


vii) F=p-" cos m 
(vii) F=p 


(viii) F=p-” sin mo 


For ie. force with components P,, {2,, Z, the coefficients of the above solutions are 
the following, 1 in each case divided by #?auh?. 


(i) Z, | 
(ii) cos w,P, +2, sin + Zp, cos w, = — +42, 
(iii) 2, sin o,P, -2, cos o,Q, + Z,p, sin o, = 


(iv) —2mp,""* cos mw,P, +2,mp,""* sin mw,Q, + p,"" cos mw,Z, 
_(v) Same as (iv) with cos mw, changed to sin mw,, and sin mw, to — cos me, 


m +2 3 ] 2, m—1 P 
(vii) | z, th?z, + —h?z,) > p, COS MW, 


th? — 42,7? + cos mw,Z 


(viii) Same as (vii) with cos mw, changed to sin mo, and sin mw, to — cos nw,. 


me 


30. Types of deformation conveying a given resultant stress. 


In these formulee we remark at once a striking relation between the forms of the 
displacements u,v, w in the various solutions, and the- multipliers of P,, 2,, Z, in 
the coefficients of the solutions. 7 

In I. (iii), e.g., these multipliers are cos mw, ,— p,"~!sin mw, ,0, which are 
simply the displacemenis of I. (v) with sign of m changed, and consequently suitable 
for space containing the origin. | - 
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Similarly in I. (v) the multipliers of P, , 2,, Z, are displacements compounded of 
the types (iii), (v), with sign of m changed, and so on. 

The full explanation of this peculiarity will be given presently, when it will be 
seen that an independent verification of all thé results may be obtained by means of 
the important principle known as Betti’s Theorem. 

In the meantime» we may examine the scheme of solutions from another very 
important point of view. | 

With reference to any individual solution, the following questions are obviously of 
prime importance :— | 

(1) What is the resultant stress transmitted ? 

_ (2) Is the whole potential energy of the part of the solid bounded internally by a 
given cylindrical surface, finite or infinite ? 

Now, in order to single out those solutions which convey a finite resultant stress 
~ across any cylinder (or other surface) surrounding the origin, we have merely to look | 
at the table of coefficients. Thus, for instance, I. (i) appears with coefficient X,/327uh, 
from which we may infer (as verified below) that this solution conveys a stress with 
resultant a force of 327uh units parallel to the axis of %, and pone through the 
origin. 

In this way we find that the six solutions, corresponding to the six elements which 
specity the resultant of a force system, are 


I. (i), (ii), (vi) with IT. (i), (i), (ii). 


For these we shall write iowk the valese of the stresses pp, pu, Ps the components 
of the stress across the cylinder p= constant. 
In all, of course, we have i =0, and in I. in addition % =z. =0. 


The resultant is a force along Oc, of magnitude © 


| (er cosw—pwSinw)pdodz, taken over the cylinder p, 


I. (ii) 


—15 | 


+1] 
Zp) COS w 


The resultant is a force along Oy of magnitude — 327uh, 


= 2up 


| 
= ( J +a-—3 25-3) Sin w 
9 
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The resultant is a ‘couple in the pane cy, of magnitude Bauh, and we observe that 


the solution occurs with coefficient —Q,p,/8auh. 


IL. The stresses in the general flexural solution (94) are 


pp OR 
dy 
= 
(95) 
2p 


p< _.. 


The resultant is a force along Oz, of magnitude - empl 


(11) = zp”! cos w — — 2% COS w | 


2(2? — h?)p~° cos w 
The resultant is a couple about Oy, of magnitude 


| | {2(pp COS w — pw Sin w) — p cos wpz}pdwdz, taken over the cylinder p; | 


it. (iii) sin w — 23 — 21% sin 


The resultant is a couple about Ox, of magnitude 


{ft — 2(pp SiN w + pw COS w) +p sin w pz}pdwdz= 


31. Conditions for the existence of a solution with finite potential energy. 
| Elastic equivalence of statically equipollent loads. 


The corresponding results for any distribution of body force, or of traction on the 
faces of the plate, may be deduced at once from. the above by integration with respect 
tO py, % OF with z,=—h. | 

If the region within which the force is ‘applied be entirely ae by a cylinder 
p =a, the results are valid for all points exterior to this cylinder. _ 


32 
3 
3 
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For a distribution of force of finite intensity per unit area or per unit volume, the 


potential energy of that part of the solid within the cylinder is clearly finite. The 


energy of the remaining part of the solid can be determined from the forms of § 29. 
Now, the energy batween the cylinders p=, p=p is the integral of 


pp + pe + pz) 


taken over the belt of the cylinder p=p cut off by the plate, diminished by the 
corresponding integral for p=a. Hence the condition of finiteness of the whole ~ 
potential energy is simply that the value of .the integral for the surface p= p tends to 
zero as » tends to infinity. This condition is obviously satisfied by all the partial 


solutions of § 29, except those which have been already singled out as conveying a finite 


resultant stress. It is also satisfied by one of the latter class, namely, that which 


_ conveys a couple in the plane of the plate. — 


Hence, when force is applied to a circumscribed portion of the solid, a solution giving 
finite potential energy will exist provided the force either constitutes an equilibrating 
system, or reduces to a couple in the plane of the plate. It does not follow, however, | 
even for an equilibrating application of force, that a solution will exist giving vanishing 
displacements at infinity. We need only point to the solutions of § 29, IT. (vi) and 
(iv), (v) with m=2. This being so, it may be of interest to write down a few more 
details of those solutions which rank | in importance next to the solutions of finite 


resultant stress. 


(aii) with m=2. 


{ +(3 - cos 20 


v=} - } sin 2u | 


one > + (a— 3)3z°p~* 2w 


This solution occurs with coefficient — Yyy,)/ 32ruh, 
[. (iv) with m=2 is obtained by writing sin 2, —cos 2 for cos 2w, sin 2w in the 
‘preceding, and the coefficient is (Xiy,+ 32ruh. 
LL (v) with m=0. 


I]. (iv) with m = 2. F =4 cos 2w. 


_ 973 cos 2w cos 2w +a term in p~* 
| 2 | 
4 6 + 
wc + + ) cos 2w pe = 2(2* — cos Qw. 
8 4 


} 
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The coetticient is | 


II. (v) with m=2 is the above with sin 20,—cos 2 for cos 2m, sin 2 and 
coefhcient 


| pw = pr=0. 

Coefticient is 
+y," 


For all the remaining solutions, the stresses are of the third or higher order in’ Ip. 
The results of this and the preceding article bear directly upon a principle of 
fundamental importance in theories of approximation, generally referred to as tlie 
principle of the elastic equwalence of statically equipollent systems of load, and 
a study of these results will be found of service in imparting precision and 
definiteness to one’s view of the principle in its application to the theory of plates. 

It may be noted here, with reference to the occurrence of the function log (p/2h) 
in some of the-principal solutions of § 30, that it would make no essential difference 
if this function were replaced throughout by log (p/c), ¢ being any length whatever, 
the unit of length for example. ‘The change would be equivalent to adding a solution 
of the permanent type, giving no body force or traction on the faces, and it will 
be observed that the addition would disappear altogether when the applied forces 
are in equilibrinm. 

We have here, in fact, an instance of the indeterminateness that of necessity 
arises in the absence of conditions at infinity, and we are thus brought to the 
question, what is the exact extent of this indeterminateness? or, as it may be put, 
given one solution of a problem satisfying the conditions at a finite distance, what 

is the most general solution satisfying such conditions ? 
| For the investigation of this question we have at hand a powerful instrument 


in Betti’s Theorem, which occupies in the theory of elastic solids the place held 
by Green’s Theorem in the Theory of the Potential, — 


32. Bettis reciprocal theorem. Verification of preceding solutions, 

Betti’s Theorem may be thus stated :—Given two sets of displacements of an. 
elastic solid, with the two corresponding sets of forces maintaining these displacements 
(including body forces, surface tractions, and kinetic reactions), then the work done 
by the forces of the first set acting on the displacements of the second set is 


} 
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equal to the work done by the forces of the second set acting over the displacements 


of the first. | | 

In potential theory one of the chief applications of Green’s Theorem is to the case 
when one of the potential systems includes a mass concentrated at a single point, and 
in the present subject Betti’s Theorem finds an application of like importance when 
one of the displacement systems contains a finite force applied at one point, or, in 
analytical language, includes a point singularity of the first order, that is to.say, of one 
of the three forms indicated in (6). 

‘Thus, let us suppose the solid to be bounded by a surface 8, and in the first set let 
the displacements be u,v, w; the components of body force per unit volume X, Y, Z; 
and the cco of the tesctioi on S,F,G,H; in the second set let the displace- 
ments be w’, v’, w’; the only internal a Y, a at (@’, y’, and the 
tractions on 8, 

We may spply Betti’s Theorem to the space bounded by S and a sphere S’ of sain 
e drawn as centre. ‘Thus we have 


+Yv + | + Qo’ [fore + Go’ + 


Now take the limits of both members of this equality for e=0 


Since near the centre of the sphere 8’, wv’, v’, w’ are of L/e, ¥’,.G’, of codes 


—1/e’, and dS’ of order e’, the effect on the <a integral is simply to extend it to the 
whole volume within the surface integral | + Gv’ + Hw! vanishes, and the 


surface integral J | (Fu + G'v + H'w)ds' has the same e limit as 


namely, 


the tractions H’ on being statically to the force X’, Z’ at its 
centre. 


‘It is thus apparent, and might indeed hove been ‘suitieinated. that Betti’ S eee 
may legitimately be applied when one of the systems contains a force acting at a single 


point, provided the work done by this force on the other system of displacements be 


taken into account. 


The theorem Sis becomes 
[ + | | (Bw + Gr + [Put 


In order to apply the theorem to the plate problems under discussion, take for the 


‘solid a portion of the plate bounded externally by any orthogonal cylinder. Let us _ 
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also suppose that the system u,v, w is maintained solely by tractions on the cylin- 
drical edge, and the system w’, v’, w’ by such tractions along with the force at (x’, y/’, 2’). 
Further, it will be convenient to decompose the latter system, and take u,, v,, w, as due 
to a unit X force, u., ve, W, to a unit Y force, and uz, v;, ws toa unit Z force. The 
corresponding tractions on the edge we will denote by X, Y, a; 
X,, Z,; X3, Y3, Z;. The theorem (96) then gives 


[fs + Yv,+ Zn, — X,u- Y,v—Z,w)dsS 
y', 2) = | | (Xu + You, + Zw, X,u— Y,v—Z,)d8 \ . 
2’) = | | (Ku, + Yo, + -X,u - Zyw)d8 


the integrals being taken over the edge. 
As one application of these forms, we may indicate briefly how they can be used to 
verify the single force solutions already obtained. | 
Take, for example, the case of a Z force, and let us, vs, Ws have the values defined i in 
(63), (64), (65). Also let the edge be the cylinder R=constant. 
(i) The coefficient of the principal flexural term, in which, with the notation of (94) 
Feo x(R), is determined from the condition that the resultant of the stress 2R must 
balance the applied force. : 
| It is interesting to note that the conditions of equilibrium of applied forces and 
surface tractions may be regarded as special cases of Betti’s Theorem. We have only 
to take for auxiliary systems the rigid heay displacements u=0,v=0,w=1; u=y, 
v= —x, w=0, ete. 
(ii) te the third of equations (97) take for u,v, w the values of (94) with F = R’. 
- Only the two flexural terms of (65) contribute to the surface integral; the contribution 
from the particular solution sinh —cosh must vanish, as we see 


_. by pushing the edge to infinity. 


This, with the result of (i), gives the soefiisiont of the second flexural term of £ (65). 
(iii) The principal extensional! term is verified by taking 


The coefficient of the particular solution p= sinh xz, — cosh in 
(63) is verified by taking for u, v, w the values defined be gp =J«R sinh xz, 
—cosh 2kh'd. 

None of the solutions corresponding to the other roots of sinh 2«h — 2«h contribute 
to the surface integral. In fact, the partial contribution from a root «’ being inde- 

pendent of the radius of the cylinder, must vanish identically, since the Bessel Functions 
| supply a factor tending to zero or infinity when R is made infinite, according as «’ is a 
higher or lower root than x. 


(v) The coefficient of the particular solution . Gy«R cosh xz, = cosh ah gp, may 
be Verified 1 in the same way. 


‘ 
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It is now easy to see the significance of the forms of the coetticients in the solutions 
of § 29 and the confirmation of the values there given would obviously present no 


difficulties. 


33. Finite plate under edge tractions. Form of the solution deduced 
by means of Bettis Theorem. 


_ We pass, however, to a more important application of the theorems (97). The 
system u,v, w we still suppose maintained by edge tractions alone, but in addition to 
the sation an the solid may now be bounded by one or more. internal edges. For 
W,, etc., we take the definite values defined in (79), (82), and in (63), 
(64), (65). 

with suffixes, are known functions of a’, y’, 2, and the equations give explicitly the 
values of the displacements at any seensial point in terms of. os displacement and 
stress at the edge or edges. 

The ideal solution would give the internal displacement in terms of edge displace- 

ment alone, or of edge stress alone, but the analytical difficulties are such that we are 
unable to solve the problem thus completely even for the simplest case, that of a single — 
infinite plane edge.. Meantime, however, we may derive valuable information from 
the expressions of (97), and in the first place as to the form into which. any solution 
due to edge tractions alone may be thrown. 
Just as in the case of the original source solutions, we find that the nition, in 
which, of course, the accented letters are now the variables, may be decomposed into an 
extensional and a flexural part, while in each of those parts we may separate a permanent 
mode from an infinite series of transitory or decaying modes of two types, the ¥ type, 
characterised by no dilatation or normal displacement, and the 0, $ type, in» which 
there is no molecular rotation in the plane of the plate. 

In the following analysis integrals of the same form as those in (97) occur 
frequently ; the system w, v, w appearing in each case, but associated with various 
other systems. For conciseness we shall refer to the first integral of ( 97) as the work 
difference from u,, V,, W,, and similarly in other cases. | 

I. Extensional part of the solution. 

(i) Permanent mode. 

In u,, v,, W,, the terms which relate to this cide are the unambiguous terms, even 
in z, of (83), after these have been divided by 47“(a+1). These, as may be seen from 
a glance at the beginning of § 27, are equivalent to - | 


da’? ay’? 


vy” standing for 


‘ 
i 
i 
| 
i 
4 
3 
| 
i 
| é 
| 
\ 
} 
| 
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Now let the work difference from the system y= saon(X - SHetx ) be denoted by E, , and 


tron the two systems immediately preceding are respectively 


that from the system 6=¢= ( - soy *x) by E,; then obviously the work differences 


dE, dK, l 19 ] d 19 


Hence (97) gives 


In the same way from Uz, Vz, W, and Us, V3, Ws we obtain 


a+] 


Moreover, it can be seen in a inomenit that the displacements due to 


= d t 6= 
are in reality the same ; as also those due to 
7 
d t 
It follows that. 
d 19 oe 8 d 
and | 1 a+1 =0 
If we write U for | E,, 


we obtain the heen which it is inseiiiiatelt iad to. take as the standard for this kind of strain, 
namely, | 


3 /dU dV 
Wx, 


with 


dy\dy a+1 dy’ 
| dx'\dy' dx/  a+1 dy\dz 
TRANS, ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART I. (NO. 8). | 30 


0 


| 
| 
| 
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(ii) Transitory modes, ¥ or rotational type. 
Referring to the expression for {/’ in (82), put 
l 
EK, = work difference from the system y= cosh 


Then for this part of the solution 
u(x, 2) = 2127 cosh 


u(x, y', Z) = cosh xz’ 
w(x’, y’; *) =0 
, 
where « is a pos. imag. root of sinh and =0. 
The solutions here are obviously of the type cosh 
(iii) ‘Transitory modes, @-¢ or dilatational type. 
Looking to (64), (82), put 
K, = work difference from the system ‘cosh 
+ 1 (cosh 2h + 1) 
= cosh 2xh 
Then | 
| | 
_ 4 sinh Kz + (cosh 2«h +a) cosh xz’ 
dy \ | | 
= cosh xz’ + (cosh 2«h — a) sinh x2’} 


x is a zero of sinh 2«h + 2xh with pos. imag. part, and + 
ay 


The solutions are of the type ¢= cosh Kz’ Hi, cosh: . 


+E, 


| of the solution. 


(i) Permanent mode. | 


Let F, = work difference from the system x) 


6 


Then = work difference from — —8, 


a+11 


and 2 fat5 


2 


+ 


(101) 


| 

| 

§ 
| 
i 
| 
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Here V"F,=0, and if we write (a+1)F for F i+ $h'V"F,, these expressions reduce to 
the form which we have taken throughout for this kind of strain, namely, 

u(a »Y,% ) 


(101’) 
(a +1)(F- 322 V2F) + 2 
where V‘F=0. 
(ii) Transitory modes, f or rotational type. 
Put By = = difference from the system sinh 
w(a', 2) = 0 
where « is a pos. imag, root t of cosh xh, and + ay? F,=0. 
The solutions are of the type = sinh x2’F,(2’, 
(inl) modes, 6- or dilatational type. 

( sinh 

lo = —cosh 2kh‘¢ 
cosh xz’ +'(a — cosh 2«h) sinh xz’ 
y,2) = { sinh xz’ — (a+-coah 2xh) cosh Kz 


2 


where « is a zero of sinh 2«h — Och eine pos. imag. part, an on 
y” 


The solutions are of the type sinh F y’), —cosh ¢. 


34, Form of the solution for edge practions deduced by another method. 


_ We have thus shown that the most general deformation of a finite plate under edge 


tion is of the same form as that given by our infinite plate solutions for any part of the 

solid free from body force or surface traction, and it may be of advantage to show in a 
direct manner why this should be so. ) 

Suppose, then, that we have given a displacement (u, v, w) of a finite plate | 

. by an external edge S and one or more internal edges 8’, the only applied forces being 


tractions only is compounded of the types specified in (98)... . (103). The deforma- 


tractions on the edges. Imagine the plate continued inwards and outwards so as to 
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form a complete infinite plate. By the general existence theorem of the subject, there 
exist values of u,v, w in the space within an internal edge, continuous at the edge with 
the values of the displacements of the original solid, and produced by edge tractions 


alone. Similarly, if we take any surface S ‘, within the infinite plate, but completely : 


enclosing the edge §; there exist values of wv, 7, w continuous with the original u, v, w 


at the external edge, and becoming zero on S’: ‘ these also being produced by edge trac- 


tions only, namely, on 8 and 8”, 


If, then, we take u, v, w to be zero outside i we obtain altogether a system of dis- 
placements continuous throughout the infinite sot. The forces required to maintain . 


this system are given directly by the general equations of equilibrium. These forces 
form areal distributions on 8, 8’, 8”, and are measured by the discontinuity of stress at 


these surfaces. Further, on the wiihe they make up an equilibrating system. But we 
have shown in the preceding pages how to find a solution for such a system of on | 


this solution giving displacements of order log R at most, and stresses of order R-? a 
- most, at a great distance. Only one solution fulfilling these conditions being ssiaihda 
our solution is the solution. 

Hence, finally, any displacement of a finite plate under edge tractions only is of the 
same form as that given by our infinite solid solutions for a certain system. of areal 


force, distributed partly over the edges, and partly over an ay SEOHEREY external surface. 
This is what we proposed to prove. 


35. General solutions ie an infinite solid under any forces. 


It is now easy to determine the most general form of displacement of an infinite 
solid, under null body force and face traction, and free from singularity at a finite 


distance. For if u, v, w be any such displacement, then within any surface 8, however 


distant, we have proved that wu, v, w are given by the absolutely convergent series 
(98) (108). 


If we iota a right circular cylinder for the surface S, the functions F which satisfy 


2 
equations of the form oo + ‘a +«°F =0 can be expressed in series of the form 


Cos mw + Bm sin 
m 


and the only restriction on the coefficients A,n, B,, is that they must make the double 


- series in which the complete solution is thus expressed absolutely convergent for all 


values of p, however great. 

The most general solution for’any system of force applied at a finite distance is of 
course obtained by adding to this complete free solution the particular solution already 
investigated. It may be observed that this final result might have been obtained in 
one step by the process of § 33, if in that article we had taken for u, v, w any displace- 
ments under given body force and surface traction, instead of under edge traction only. 

The identity of the results of the two methods will be seen to depend essentially on the 


4 
: 
| 
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fact that in the solution for a single force in any direction, the component displacement 
in that direction is symmetrical in the accented and unaccented coordinates, a theorem 
analogous to a well-known property of Green’s function in Potential Theory. 

It is interesting to observe that, in the process suggested in the last sentence but 
one, we only need to know the comparatively simple source solution for a single Z 


force in order to deduce the w displacement for any system of forces and face tractions 
whatever. 


36. Application of Betti’s Theorem to the problem of guven edge tractions. 


In the remaining pages, we shall be occupied almost exclusively with deformations 
of a finite plate ventas edge tractions only. For brevity we may refer to such deforma- 
tions as free. — 


The formule (97) express the internal acelin in terms of the edge dis- 


_ placements and edge tractions. We may indicate here the general lines along which. 


we naturally proceed in the attempt to reduce these formulz to expressions in terms of 
displacements alone or of tractions alone. 2 


faking the first equation of (97), for example, if we wish a formula containing edge 


displacements only, we look for free displacements in the form of functions 1’, v,, w, 


of x, y,.z, such that u,+u’, +0); w,+ wy’ shall be equal to zero at the edge. 
If X,’, Yy’, Z;’ be the edge tractions in the system w,’, v,’, w,’, then by Betti’s Theorem 


| | (Xu,' + Yo,’ + Z,'w )d8=0, 
and by addition of this equation to (97), 


The problem of displacements is thus reduced to. a ‘problem in which 
these displacements have a comparatively simple form. | | 
When we attempt to find a formula in terms of edge tractions only, the procedure is 
not quite so simple, in consequence of the fact that the tractions X,, Y,, Z, are not equili- 
 brating, but equivalent to a negative unit X force through (#’, y’, 2’). From various 
methods of meeting this difficulty we select the following as the most convenient in the 
present case. 
We have seen in § 30 that the system 2% , 0, , W, can be dedomipened. into four systems. 
The first system, sav U, , V,, W, conveys no resultant stress; the second system conveys 
a stress 3 hbvacoan to a unit X force through the origin, and the displacements are 
‘afanesdent of x’, y’, 2’; the third system conveys a couple z in the _ zOx, the 
_ displacements contain z’ as a factor, but are otherwise independent of x,y, 2; the 
— system conveys a couple —y’ in the plane Uy, the displacements involving 
only in the form of the factor 
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The displacements , V,, W, and Us; , V3, Ws are similarly decomposable into equilibrat- 
ing systems U,, V,, W, and U;, V,, W; with other systems conveying resultant forces 
and couples. The contributions to y’, 2’), v(x’, y/, 2’), w(a’, y’, 2’) in (97) from 
the various systems conveying forces and couples amount on the whole merely to a rigid 
body displacement of the plate. If this be neglected, then the value of u(x’, /, 2’), 
for instance, becomes simply the work difference from the system U,, V,, W,, the 
edge tractions due to which are equilibrating, and can be balanced by a free system 


Uy We then obtain from 


ua, 2) = If} X(U, +0, +, 


and similarly for v, 


37. Exact solutions of special problems for a circular plate. 


As already stated, we are not at present in a position to complete the solution of 
the problem of arbitrary edge tractions, even for the simplest form of edge. The 
method just indicated may be used, however, whatever be the form of the edge, to 
obtain approximately the boundary conditions which define the permanent part of the 
solution. But before entering on this importarit’ application, we shall consider a few 
special problems which admit of exact solution. All of these have reference to a plate 
~ bounded by a right circular cylinder, with or without a concentric cireular aperture, | 
and to systems of displacement symmetrical about the axis. | 

The radius of the external edge is a, of the internal edge ); and the axis of z 
coincides with the axis of the cylinder. wu, v, w are the displacements in the directions 
in which the coordinates p, », z increase. : 


Problem 1. Symmetrical transverse displacement. 


The displacement v, in the most general case, is given by a series involving cosines — 
and sines. of multiples of ». We can determine the symmetrical term of the series. 
This constitutes the whole solution when the plate is subjected only to symmetrical 
torsional force. 

Fora transverse: force Q, applied at the (p,, we have seen in 29. 
that the solution is 


The solution for a constant linear distribution of transverse force on the circle p=p,, 
z=2,, of intensity {2,/27p, per unit length, is found by integrating this with respect 
to #, from 0 to 27, and dividing by 27. The result of the integration is simply to — 


ly’ 
y= 
dp, 
6 
1 dp 
py dw, 
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eliminate all but the symmetrical part of re and to eliminate 6, > altogether. The 


solution is therefore, 
when p> py, 


4 cosh xz, cosh kp,Gy xp , a pos. imag, root of sinh xh) (i) 


sinh xz, sinh kp, (x a pos. imag. root of cosh xh) 


when p<p,, p and p, have simply to be interchanged. 
The only stress across a cylinder p is 


= - 
dp p 


Hence if 2, , 2, be the transverse acniaiuiiols of the traction on p=a, p=), and v; the. 
transverse displacement at (p,, ,, z,) produced by this traction, Betti’s Theorem gives, . 


as in \ (97), for the permanent part of , , 


ar 2 


Also, since the 24 have equal moiente about: Oz , 


af | +5 | [oas, 


In the case of a symmetrical deformation, we have therefore 


Q,d A 


The displacement V, = p, being merely a rigid — rotation about Oz, the permanent 
solution is practically , | 


This might Le been got at once by omitting the term v= p:/87uhp from the source 
solution, in accordance with the method explained at the end of the last article. 
For a uniform system of couple about the edge- -normal | Orde vanishes, and the 


permanent displacement is rigorously null. 
For the transitory part of the solution we will, to simplify the adn: suppose the 
cylinder solid. 


Further, this not being a case where the separation into odd and even parts in z— 


is of much ee we may shorten the formulze by combining the two « series 
into one. | 
Thus cosh « (h+z) cosh« (h+%) mane obviously equal to cosh xz cosh «z, when 


- 


p 
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sinh ch = 0, but equal to—sinh xz sinh kz, when cosh kh =0, we may transform (i) if we 
put h+z=€,h+%=G, into 


h t of sinh 2xh 
cosh Kp,Gy kp, (ka pos. imag. root of sinh 2«h) . (1i1) 
For | 
v=G, «xp, we have when p= a, = (2G'xa + ka) . 


Hence, when the transitory part of v in (iii) is balanced, the solution becomes (p > p1) 


v= + cosh KC, cosh Kp, (a, Tina Kp 7 (iv) 
This gives at p=a, 


Hence, for the free displacement at (p;, under symmetrical transverse traction on 
pea, Betti’ s Theorem gives (omitting the rigid body rotation) 


Ka + Kad 


From this 


259 Kp + Kpd cosh xé, cosh 


(pw), 


The series passes continuously, as p increases to a, into the limit 
cosh cosh provided this latter series converges. 
By Fourier’s Theorem we know that it does, namely, to the value 2,, It being noted 


that [ 2,df=0. The solution is thus verified. Of course, it could easily be obtained 


by the Fourier method ab initio. 

The series (iv) converges very rapidly unless p and p, are nearly equal. By an 
application of the Residue Calculus, it may be transformed into a series in which the 
functions of p, p: are the fluctuating functions, and the functions of c, G the con- 
vergence factors. For consider the function of «, 


cosh «(2h — cosh Kl, , 2G, ‘Ka + Ka 
sinh 2xh Jon (0 25) Ka + Kad Kp) 


It is easy to see that log « dssocam from the last factor, and that the whole function 
is a uniform, odd function of «; also that if (>G,p> 1, the function vanishes at 
infinity in such a way as to male the total sum of its residues equal to zero. | 

The poles of the function are «=0, the (pure imaginary) zeroes of sinh 2«h, and 
the (real) zeroes of 2J,/ka+«xaJca. The function being odd, we have (series of residues 
at pos. imag. roots of sinh 2xh)+(series of residues at pos. roots of 2Jo«a+«aJ ca) 
+4 residue at («=0), equal to zero. | 


| 
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The first series of residues is the function v of (iv). Thus we obtain, (¢ >) 
4 cosh «(2h cosh xé, 1 ° | 


vi) 


When we have merely to Cand in ‘thi formula. | 
We may verify in a moment from this, as from the perfectly equivalent form (iv), 


that the internal couple is balanced by the stress at the cylindrical boundary, and that 


_ there is no stress across the plane ends. But if we remove the last three terms from 


(vi), we make no change in the internal singularity, these terms being the same whether 


Cor G be the greater. 
We thus obtain the displacement when the mnternal couple i is balanced at the plane 
ends, namely, (C >G) : 


pips 7 sinh Ka3(J xa)? ° 


Jo Kp ar 


Here, as in (vi), the summation extends over the positive roots of 2J/cka+txaJ «a. The 


solution for symmetric transverse traction Q, , {2, on the ends, which might be obtained 


in an abnormal form from (iv) with the cognate formula for p> p,, is given in normal 


form by a direct application of Betti’s Theorem to side 


cosh K(2h — £,)Jy'xp 1 


The result belongs rather to the theory of a long rod than to that of a thin plate. The 
permanent term depends only on the integral couple, and coincides with that os by. 


Saint VENANT’S theory of Torsion.* 


38. Problem 2. Boundary values of the normal displacement u, and the shearing 
stress normal to the plate zp, are given Junctions symmetrical about the axis ; 
the displacement v, or the shearing Stress pw, vanashes. 


We begin with the case of a solid cylinder. 
(i i) Permanent extensional mode. 

Referring to § 33, I. (i), we see that under the conditions proposed the function 
EK, must vanish, and the solution in cylindrics is 


dk, 


a-3 
| 

* The writer hopes to publish shortly a solution of the problem of equilibrium of an infinite circular cylinder, 
in which the celebrated solutions of SAinT VENANT will appear as the leading terms. It will be shown that ina 
finite cylinder the permanent modes are given exactly by Saint VENANT’s theory. In the theory of thin plates, the. 
permanent modes can only, in general, be found approximately. 
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where E,= 39 . work diffce. from p= x(p)—42" log p+ 4, log p, 


E, = work diffe. from = = log p, the pert omitted being 
a constant. 
Now in the system | 
| | — 1)/p? 
3 0 pz = 0 
Hence the solution =: | 
w= —2(a—3)z/a* 0 


will, taken along with 6=p=log p, give wand pz =0 at p=a. The balanced solution 
gives pp= —16u/a?, w= at the edge. | 
Hence 


U(py %) | ) 


3 
, 2%) = 


and 


| 
dz. 
sal | a)e+ | 


(i) Transitory extensional modes, 
The solution is given by (100) with — 


o= cosh Kz 


work diffce. from the system cosh 2xh- 


+ 1)K*h(cosh 2«h +1) 


_ In the system mentioned 


u=xG, Kp{(cosh +a) cosh «z+ 2«z sinh xz} 
w= KG,xp{(cosh 2xh — a) sinh «z+ 2«z cosh xz} 


- Go xp{(cosh 2«h + 1) sinh xz + 2xz cosh xa} 
PP = —Gyxp{(cosh 2xh +3) cosh «z+ 2«z.sinh 
xp{(cosh 2xh +a) cosh «z+ 2«z sinh xz} - 
Kp | 


The balancing system for u and . at p=a is therefore 


= Joxp cosh xz, @= cosh 
Jy 


d= 
In the balanced system, at the edge 


= (cosh 2«h — a)sinh xz + 2«z cosh xz 
Ad, Ka 


| (cosh 2 3)cosh «z+ 2«z sinh xz 


Hence for the free solution with edge values = 4, »=Z,, 


2«h +1) Jo KAJ —h 


2p 
+ xu,(cosh 2xh + 3 cosh xz + 2«z sinh xz 


(cosh 2«h — a sinh xz + 2«z cosh xz) dz 
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(iii) Permanent flexural mode. 
The solution is given by (101) with 
F, work diffce. from =z log p. 


log p, u=—(a+1)z/p 
w=(a+1) log p 


Hence the solution balancing U and @ zp at p=a is 


zp =0 


the system 1)z/p° 


u=(a+1)zp/a? at zp=0 
w= —(at1)p?/2a° + (a — 3)z?/a? | pp 2u(7 — a)z/a? 


the balanced solution, at the edge. 
| w= (a+ 1)(log a — }) + (a — 
The constant term in the value of w will since 2~dz=0. Thus 


A 
“2 (q, — 3)22 — Bey, 


and 


(iv) Transitory flecural modes. 
The solution is given by (108) with. 


In this system ' 


work diffce. from the system { 4 


= «KG, kp{(a—cosh 2xh)sinh Kz +2xz cosh Kz} 
w= (a + cosh 2h) cosh z+ 2«z sinh xz} 


= G, xp{(1 cosh 2«h) cosh xz sinh Kz} 


= Gxp{(cosh 2xh — 3) sinh Kz 2xz cosh 


G (a cosh sinh xz + 2«z cosh Kz} 
Kp 


The system balancing u and zp at p=ais 


b=- xz, —cosh d. 


In the system, at the edge 


w= {- (a + cosh Kz + 2Kz sink Kz 
= (cosh 2«h - 3) sinh xz — 2«z cosh «z 


Hence for the free solution with edge values u=u, , 


= Hat 1)@h(cosh —1) J, ~—a+cosh cosh xz + 2«z sinh Kz) 
+ xu,(3 — cosh 2«h sinh xz + 2«z cosh xz) 
If the given values of Z,, u, are the same as the edge values of % , u, in one of the 
particular solutions, then clearly this particular solution by itself is the solution, and the 


Qu 
pp 
Kz 
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integrals which define the coefficlents of the other particular solutions must vanish, 
while the integral corresponding to the solution left has its value determined. These 
results are easily verified by actual integration. 

This remark may be used to find the solution for a hollow cylinder, which of course 
might also be obtained directly by the above process. We shall illustrate the method 
by finding the value of F; corresponding to any dette: root « of sinh 2h — 2«h , when 
we have given U,, Za, Zp. 

This value of we know is of the form AJ + BG «py . 

The complete yale of wu and of zp/2mu for p =p, are given by series which manifestly | 
converge uniformly so long as b< p,<a. 

Multiply the series for / by — (a+ cosh 2x/) cosh Kz + sinh xz, 
_ the series for u by «(3 — cosh 2«h sinh «z+ 2«z cosh Kz) , 

add, and integrate with respect to z from —-htoh. All the terms disappear except | 

that associated with the given root «. We thus find 


Kp, + BG '«p,)2(a + 1)2h(cosh 2xh — 1) 


h 
are Vz (p= )(-at cosh 2«h cosh xz 2«z sinh xz) + py) (3- Deh sinh xz + 2xz cosh xz) dz. 


This is proved for the case bh<p,<a. Now take the limits of both sides for p,=a. 
The limit of the integral is found simply by replacing % zp and u (p = p;) in the integrand © 
by z% and u (e=a), provided the resulting integral has a meaning, which will be the 
case if zp and u (p=q) are integrable functions of z. Similarly we may take the limit 
for p,=b, and thus obtain two equations to determine A and B. . 
It will be observed that by this method we avoid two difiiculties which in problems 

of this kind are often introduced unnecessarily by physical writers, namely, (i) the 
| difficulty as to the convergence of the series for z» and wu, when the value p,;=a@ or 
b is substituted term by term, and (ii) the allied difficulty as to the continuity of the 
series right up to p=a@ or b, even when it is known to converge. Judging from 
analogy, we may feel reasonably certain that the series will in fact converge at the 
limits, at least in the case of ordinary functions; but it is worth while noting that, 
whether they converge or not, the Fourier method of assuming the continuity and 
convergence, and determining the conticneanes by integration, does give the correct values 
of these coefficients. 

On the other hand, while our ‘ ‘Green’s function’ ‘snitlied: proves definitely that 
uny possible solution has the form given above, it does not prove that a solution 7s 
possible for arbitrary edge values of z and. u. The investigation might be completed 
by verifying that the solution obtained does actually satisfy the conditions, which 
would not be difficult in the present case. Alternatively, we may rely upon physical 
considerations, or upon a general analytical existence theorem. The proofs of theorems 
of this type in other branches of physical mathematics have been considerably improved 
within recent years by Poincaré and others, and their methods are cqually apermnle 
to the elastic equations. | 
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39. Problem 3. To determine the permanent modes, having given the 
symmetrical edge tractions zp and pp. 
Supposing the cylinder solid, we have only to make a slight modification in the 
process of (1), (iii) in last article. 


Extensional mode. 


In (i) the balancing solution must now be taken as 


This, along with 6= p, gives pp and pz=0 at p=a. 
The balanced solution gives at the edge 


7-a 


Hence 

(py, %) =p, 


h 
+ a—32Z,)dz. 


This gives the permanent mode exactly. The ordinary approximate theory omits the 


term in Z, from the integral. 


In CuREE's solution of the problem of a rotating disc, the stress zp vanishes identi- 


cally at the edge, while is P,dz=0. His solution is therefore exact, 30 far as the 


fundamental mode is concerned. es 
~ As in last article, we infer from the form of the above solution that for any other 


than.the permanent mode (4p ppta- —32%)=0. | 
This-may be verified by actual integration. Further, in the case of a hollow 
cylinder the solution is of the form | 


w(p; , = Ap, + B/p, 
= 2A(a— 3),/(a+1) f 
and the coefficients As B are found from the conditions that 


pi dz must, for p=a and p=0 
have the same value for the assumed form and for the given tractions. 


Flexural mode. 
Referring to (iii) of last article, the solution balancing 
now 


(at 1)? zp (a+1)? p? (3-a)(a+1) 2 


The baleneed solution gives at the edge 
| z (3-a)(a+1) 


= 
‘ 
* 
| 
| 
4 
| 
» 
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Hence 


u(p, ’ 2) 3 a+l1 


h 
| ( SazP, 2%,)dz. 


The ordinary approximate theory takes account of the term in zP, only. 


The solution for a hollow cylinder can be obtained by this — or by taking, 1 in 
the notation of wh 94), 
apy + Blog p, +C p, - 


determining C thoes the value of. [ _, ~% at either edge, and then determining 
A and B from the conditions that 


h 
| ( — 8pzpp + 3 — a dz must for p=a or p=b 
| 


_have the same value in the assumed form as in the actual displacement. 


40. Expansions of Junctions. 


_ When we stininion to apply the method of last article to the determination of the — 
“modes corresponding to the various roots of sinh 2«h + 2xh, we are at once confronted — 
with an apparently insuperable difficulty. The determination of any. one mode is 
reduced by the application of Betti’s Theorem to the special problem of balancing the 
particular source solution involving a given root «. Now in similar investigations | 
connected with Laplace’s equation, the equation of conduction of heat, and other partial 
differential equations of the second order which occur in physical mathematics, the 
analogous balancing problem can be solved without difficulty for certain simple forms of 
edge, and the balancing solution is of the same type as the particular source solution, 
that is, involves only the same root «. In the present problem, however, the balancing 
solution will in general involve partieular solutions of all types, as will be seen below. 

Various theorems relating to the expansion of arbitrary functions may be found, 
similar to the theorem suggested at the end of § 38, but these do not help us, at all 
events immediately, to the general solution sought. One way of obtaining these 
expansion theorems may be indicated here; the method is of very wide application, 

On a circular cylinder p=a, within the infinite plate, let areal force be distributed, 
the components of its intensity per unit, area being P cos mw, Qsin mw, Z COS Me | , where 
P, 2, Z are functions of z. 

The infinite plate solution for this distribution of force can be written down, wid 
the components of stress pp, pw, pz; Calculated. These are given in different analytical 


forms according as p is greater or less than a. The expansion theorems are derived 
from the conditions of equilibrium | | 


— pp(p= ate) =P 


with two similar equations for 2, Z. 
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There are other expansions which we know must exist, but the coefficients of which 
we cannot determine. The following examples are of special importance, and will be 
found useful immediately. They refer to the case of a plate bounded by a single 
infinite edge, filling, say, the region «> 0, and the displacements considered are such 
that u, w are functions of x, z only, while v vanishes. 


Extensional modes. | 
a—3 
The permanent mode is of the form w= | 
In a transitory mode with ¢= §=cosh 2«h-, we have 


= ie'**(cosh - + 3 cosh + 2«z sinh 


pom 


. As a special case of the female of last article, it follows that the coefficient of the » 


permanent mode is determined from the given value of 3 @dz at the edge ; and . 
_ this integral normal stress is zero for each of the transitory modes. 


Hence if P(z) be any ¢ even function of z, with r P() dz=0, and Z(z). be any 


odd function of z, coefficients C, exist such that at the same time 


C2 Ich +3 cosh xz + Kz) = Pe) 


and 


uy C,e*(cosh +1 sinh 2xz cosh ue) 


Flexural modes. | | | 

In the permanent mode F of equation (95) is of the form Av?+Ba*. A and 
B are found from the edge values of | and | _mdz. These integrals 
vanish for a transitory mode, in sinh«z — cosh 2kh- ¢, 


HL 
3 cosh 2«h sinh Kz + 2«z cosh Kz) 


“oc. 


— cosh 2«h cosh KZ + sinh xz). 
We infer that if be any ada: function of P(e) de=0, and Z(z) any 


even function of z, with {. Z(2)dz=0 , values of C, exist such that simultaneously — 


C — cosh 2h sinh Kz + cosh xz) = P(z) | 
(il) 

2=0 > C — cosh 2xh cosh xz + 2«z sinh Z(z) 

The limit for «=0 may be saa term by term, provided the resulting series 

converge. In the following analysis we shall assume that they do so, but this is 


merely in order to avoid lengthy forms of statement; the argument could be put, if 
necessary, 1 in a form independent of this assumption. 


| 
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41. The problem of given edge tractions for a thin plate. 


The form of the complete solution is exactly known, and the three boundary 
conditions in their exact forms could, therefore, at once be written down. The whole 
strain is compounded of an infinite number of modes of equilibrium of known types, 
and it is obviously suggested as the method of attack that we should try to disentangle 
from the general boundary conditions those special conditions by which each mode is 
separately defined. When the plate is thin we find that within certain limits this 
can be done, and, in particular, the conditions defining the permanent modes, which 
in the case supposed are incomparably, the most important,. can be — with con-- 
siderable exactness. 

| We shall understand that the edge traction, or any component of the edge traction, 
is given as a function of x, y,z/h or of s,z/h, where s is the arc of the edge line, so 
that if ¢ be put for z/h the form of this function is completely independent of h. The 
theory may be applied to cases in which the proviso is not fulfilled, but before such 
application the given traction is to be separated into parts of ascending order in h, say, 
for example, f(v,y,C)+h Alx,y, C)+h? fi(x,y,C)+ete.; then for a first approxi- 
‘mation we deal only with fi(z,y,¢). The theory does not contemplate such a 
distribution of traction, as, for example, sin (ms/h),m being a number, where the rate 
at which the traction varies s along the are is of a lower order in h than the traction 
itself. 


The trace of the eylindrical ine on the saiblidle plane of the plate is the sdge line ; 


the outward normal, and the tangent, to the edge line will be referred to as the 


normal, and tangent simply ; the generator of the cylindrical edge at right angles to 
these at their point of intersection may be called the perpendicular. 

Let /, m be the direction cosines of the normal, 
then —m, 1 are those of the tangent. 

The normal displacement is  p=lu+mv 
and the tangential displacement g=—mu+lv. 

The tractions on the edge in the directions of normal, tangent, and perpendicular, 
are im, m,n or N,S8,Z. | | 


4Y, Latensional strain, 


In this case N, S are even functions, and Z an odd function of z. 

It will be advantageous to express as far as possible the displacements and tractions 
at an edge in the various types of nolumon | in terms of derivatives along the tangent 
and normal. 

Alongside the symbol « a we shall use the more familiar c, the relation between the 
two being given by a+1=4(1—c); 3-—a=4e. 


e? 
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dy 


ats toe \de dp | 


Then 


Also 


As 
-¢ 2 \dy de 


The components of traction parallel to the axes are 
X= leat may; Ya + 


These are easily transformed into 


X= 2n( Y= 2u( - m+ ma 


d 
Hence 
+mY = + mit 
also 
m= 2p( A - 
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| 
l-o0 dy 
dU. dV du dv 
dy dz dy dz 
dz dy dn ds 
- and at an edge 
dA dil dA 
dy dz ds dn 
~ 2 dv 
yy 1 
ry = 
| 
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If P, Q be the values of p, g when z=0, then 


| (11) Rotational Transitory Modes | 
dy dxdy 
dx dz 
=. dy dz 
Taking the axes of « and y for a moment along the normal and tangent, these 4 


give at once by means of (k) 


ds dsdn_ pds 


dsdz 


The function ~ can be expressed as a series of terms of the form 


Hence in cases where the values of ~ along an edge are given independently of h, 
or generally, when the rate of variation of ~ along an edge is of the same order 


in h as \ itself, say order zero, terms of various orders occur in the expressions 
for the displacements and tractions. 


Thus | | 
dy dy | 
are of ones 0 

dn’ ds dn’ ds dz 
| 
18 | 2 


| It follows that in such cases this type of strain contributes mainly to the tangential 
displacement and traction at an edge. 


| 
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We see also that the principal part of the displacement is of one order higher 
in A than the principal part of the traction. 
(iii) Dilatational transitory modes. 


There would be some advantage in working with the functional symbols 9, ¢, 
as with in the last case, but on the whole it seems clearer to deal with a typical 
solution corresponding to a single root « of sinh 2xh + 2«h, 


b = cosh Kaf(a, y) ; 8=cosh 2h - 


dy\. 
w=kf { a) sinh xz + cosh Kz 


(cosh + +9) cosh xz + 2«z sinh Kz ) 
{ + a) cosh Kz + Kz 
= 2 
= { (cosh + cosh «z + 2«z sinh Kz «| | 
(1+ cosh 2xh) kz + 2Kz Kz | 
2p “dat 
Hence 
(cosh + 3) cosh Kz + 2Kz dink KZ 
-(4 af ){ (cosh Och +a) cosh xz + 2xz sinh Kz 
pdn ds 
= (=. { ( (cosh anh + a) cosh Kz + sinh xz 
At (1 + cosh xh) sinh xz + 2«z cosh xz \ 
“dn 


Thus at an edge where the rate of variation of f is of the same order in h as f 
itself, say order zero, the normal and perpendicular displacements are of order —1, 
while the tangential displacement is of an order one higher; the normal and _ 
perpendicular tractions are of order — -2, the tangential traction being of order —1, 
or again one higher. : 

Hence this type of strain contributes most to those components of displacement 
and traction to which the ~ type contributes least, at an edge. 2 

(iv) It is now possible to assign approximately to each of the three types of strain 
the portion which it carries of any given distribution of edge traction. Let this 
distribution be N,8, Z, functions of z, s, of order zero in h. We can satisfy the con- 
ditions to the first order by a solution in which the principal part of the traction 


dx | 

(cosh + a) cosh xz + 2«z sinh xz | 

af | | 
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is of order zero for each type of strain. For, taking account only of these principal 
parts, the equations to be satisfied at the edge are on this supposition 


N=N, +N, 
S=85,+8, 
La 


the suffixes referring to the permanent, rotational, and dilatational types respectively. 


Now 
and | = 2p 


h 


—h 


Also 
(cosh 2«h + 3) cosh «z+ 2x«z sinh xz) 


and, as in-art. 40, 


Hence the above equations give 


and these conditions determine the permanent mode. 
~~ can now be found from the boundary condition 


dy h 
For, taking | 


n=1 


a cos = saz} 


2h) - 


the condition is 


Now the right-hand member here is a function of 8, z, even in z, the z-integral 
of which from—h to h is zero for all values of s. It can therefore be expanded 
by Fourier’s Theorem in the form, valid from <-* to z=h,: 


Y, is then determined as satisfying + throughout the plate, and 


the value A ,/n? at the boundary. 


Lastly, the equations to determine the dilatational mode are (since at the edge 


—ixf to the first order), | 


2 (cosh +3) cosh «z+ 2«zsinh xz = Ndz 


2 (1 + cosh 2«h) sinh + Daz cosh Kz 22 


| 
2 
N,dz=0. 
| J 
1 h 
] h 
= al. Sdz 
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By the same method as in the case of W, but using the theorem (i) of § 40, 
instead of Fourier’s Theorem, we see that functions f/f, (x,y) exist, solutions of 
(vy? +x") f=0 and satisfying the above boundary equations. 

Thus the apportionment proposed for the edge tractions does actually satisfy the 
conditions to a first approximation. The solution found gives tractions of which 
the principal parts are the tractions actually assigned in the problem. The residual 
traction given by the solution is of the first and higher orders; and a second 


approximation to the problem will be obtained by subtracting a solution giving the — 


residual tractions of the first order, such solution being found by the method used 
in the first approximation. 

This process would be tedious, and the way would be icokea at an early stage 
by our ignorance of the coefficients of the expansion (1) of § 40. 


We therefore pass at once to the consideration of the powerful method furnished 


by Betti’s Theorem for the determination of the permanent mode. 


43. Faxtensional strain. The Green's Funetion method jor the ——— mode. 


~The method has alieady been explained (S 36). Tf we wish the permanent displace- 
ment at (x, y’, 2’) in any direction (say the displacement wu), we take the permanent 
part of the solution for a unit force in that direction (a unit X force), modify it by 
removing the terms which convey resultant stress, and then try to balance it at the 
— edge by adding a solution, without internal singularity, which shall neutralise its edge 
tractions. 


The displacements ait the edge in the balanced solution, 2. in the solution obtained. | 


as the sum of the source and balancing solutions, being w’, v, u’, or p’, q w’, and the 
aves tractions & or 2, have 


= | | (Np'+Sq' + dz 


the integral being taken over the eylindrical boundary. 


The thickness 2A being aga infinitesimal, the object of the method is to deter- 
mine a few of the terms of p’, q’, w’ of lowest order in h. 


An alternative method would be to determine the functions E,, E, of 33, 


in terms of edge tractions ; _ but the least confusmg method of all is perhaps to 
determine 


These do not contain 2’, but when they are known the complete solution can 
obviously be written down. We begin with U’, and in fact it will not be necessary to 
determine V’ separately. | 


~ 


— and V=- , 
Gy di az 
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Now U’ is the work difference from the system 
| 


From this system let those terms be removed which transmit the resultant stress 


(equivalent to a unit X force through a’, y’, 2’). Then the remaining displacements 
have still the forms discussed in § 42 (i), and we shall use for them, and for the various 


quantities related to them, the notation given there, modified by the addition of a 
_ suffix 0 in each case. 


The problem is now to balance the edge tractions due to the system wp, Vo, Wo. 


The principal parts of these tractions, which in this case are simply the terms in- 


dependent of z, are balanced by a solution of the permanent type (which we shall 
—- by the suffix 1) such that at the edge 


ds d 


These conditions define the solution with suffix 1. . 
The residual tractions from the compound solution u)+%,, contain 


~ the factor 2? and are of order h? as compared with those already balanced. To balance 


these residual tractions, solutions of all types are required, but, as in § 42 (iv), the per- 


- manent solution (which will be marked with sutix 2) is determined from the integral 


residual tractions ; the permanent displacements are of order h, while those from the 
transitory solutions are of order h”, those from the source solution being of order h~*. _ 
The displacements of the balanced solution are therefore to terms of order / inclusive 


the notation of § 42 


p = +P, +P,- — (Il, + | 
Q, + Q, +Q, (a,4A,) ( ) 


and with these values of p’, q’, w’ te | 
ffow + Sq’ +Zw')\dsdz (3) 


All the steps of the above process can actually be carried out in the case of a circular 


plate, and the final formula gives a perfectly definite solution provided merely that 


N,%, Z are functions integrable over the edge. It should be specially noted that, in 
this Psat of the solution, discontinuity of the applied traction gives rise to no diftticulty 
whatever. 

On the other hand, the formula does not give a ready answer to iil an important 
question as ‘‘ What are the relations | between the tractions actually applied, and the 


4 
4 


w= — o2(A,+A,) 
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tractions required to maintain the permanent solution alone?” or the practically 
equivalent question, ‘‘ What conditions must the edge stress satisfy in order that the 
permanent mode may be absent from the resulting strain ?” 

The expression found for U’ may be transformed so as io supply answers to these 
questions. 

In the first place, we note that the ‘walties of p’, gq’, w will still be correct to the 
order stated (but will contain superfluous terms) if in the expressions just vie for 
them we write | 3 

| + U, + for 
and 
A, +A, +A, for A, +A,. 

Write also | 
Tl for A. for A,+4A,+4,, 


and similarly for the other quantities. 


Hence 
p =P 
: aa \the error in each case 
'=Q+ho2— [ being of order 
q dg | being ot order 
and | 
Also from 1). a- -2- 4 -i + -° are of order h, and the formula for U’ will there- 
fore be correct to ‘the same order as before if we substitute +5 : for A, and 
dP Q | 


~~~ for II. We shall also write 
p | | 


h h 
Ndz=N,, 


h h 
| Sdz=8,, | 28dz=8, 
-h 


h 
| =Z,. 


Thus 
d/dP Q P P 
dN, dS, 
are continuous over each edge lane, integration by parts transforms 
this into | 
d dS, aZ, _ g dN, 
fas} ( 0 p so ds? p +Q(8, + ¢ ds ds (6) 


| 
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Hence, in order that the permanent mode should be absent from the strain due to” 
N, 8, Z the following two conditions are sufficient :— 


ds? p | 
AZ, dN, as, “) 
de? 


| ONT 
p 


at every point of the edge line or lines. 
Further, all systems of traction for which the left-hand members of (7) have given 


values at every point of an edge will produce the same permanent mode. Now as one - 
such system of traction we may take the traction due to, or producing, the permanent 


mode by itself, as given in § 42 (i). This gives at once the boundary conditions satisfied — 


by the functions U, V of that section, and these boundary conditions, with the internal 
equations | 


completely define U, V which are thus determined, to a third approximation in general. 
The defining differential equations and surface conditions being practically of the same 


form as in the familiar first approximation, we need not detail the proof that U, V are 


actually determinate from the conditions, but pass at once to the important conclusion, 


an immediate consequence of this determinateness, that the permanent strain will not 


be absent unless (7) are satisfied, or, in other words, that these conditions are necessary, 


as well as sufficient. From this again it follows that these conditions are fulfilled, to — 


the order stated, by each of the transitory modes; and this remark is valuable, because, 
once it has been verified by direct integration, it obviously leads, by an extension of 
the process of § 42 (iv), to a completely independent method of dealing with the whole 


problem. The method is noticeable for its simplicity and directness, but a somewhat 
serious defect is the difficulty of adapting it to the case when the edge stress is 
discontinuous. 

This leads us to consider the correction that must be applied to the integral (6) 
when the conditions of continuity stated.in connection with it are not fulfilled. It will 
be sufficient to take a case in which breach of continuity occurs at only « one point E of 
the edge line. 

We have defined the positive direction of an edge Hae | in (4); let the excess of the 
value of f(s) just on the negative side of K over its value at on the positive side be 


denoted by [f(s)]. Then if $(s) be continuous | 


the integrals, we may suppose, being taken round the edge line from the positive to the 
negative side of E, and the value of $(s) in the integrated term being taken as at E. 
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Then to (6) we have in general to add 


~40 (F-2) + (+2) (8) - 


or, otherwise arranged, 
o[N,] +S 
The various terms of this expression may be interpreted with the help of the concep- 
tions of sources and doublets. Thus, to go back to (3), we see that the part of U’ 
arising from an element N,ds of normal traction at E has (P, +P,)N,ds for principal 


term. P,+ P, is therefore (principal term of the) value of U’ due to a unit element of 
normal force at E. (Since this unit element can only exist in any actual deformation as 


part of an equilibrating system, the phrase due to in the last sentence must be taken 
under reservation. The solution of which P,+P, is the x-displacement at (2’, y’, 0) 


is in fact maintained by a unit element of normal traction at E, acting aloug with a 
continuous system of force in equilibrium with this element, and distributed over the 
edge in a manner depending only on the statical value of the element, and not at all on 
the position of E. For any equilibrating combination of elements, the aggregate. ed 
these continuous systems will disappear.) 


_ Now the first of the above aptegrated terms is equivalent to 


Hence the discontinuity i in 8, at E has the same effect at a danas from the edge 
as. would have an element of normal traction distributed over the perpendicalat at EK so 


as to give a ‘resultant i; [S,]- 


Again an element — = of normal traction at E, combined silts an clement A at H, 
where EKE’=ds, will give | 
U'=A © (P, +P, 


(P,+P,), if we take Ads= 


= (P)+P,) 18 therefore due to a unit doublet of normal force at E, and from the term 


ds 2 
a doublet of normal force at E of strength — do[N,]. : 

The other terms may be interpreted similarly. It does not seem possible to account 
on physical grounds for any except the principal terms of the solution given above. 
The principal terms are of course the same as those deduced in the ordinary theory from 
the ‘ Principle of the elastic equivalence of statically equipollent systems of load.’ 
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o{N,] we conclude that the discontinuity in N, at E has the same interior effect: as 


| 
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With reference to the equivalence of mere discontinuities to line elements and 
doublets one or two remarks may be made. Discontinuity in the applied force will not 
produce infinite displacement at a line where it takes place, but a line element of load, 
and, a fortiorz, a doublet, will do so. The permanent mode may therefore contain 
infinities at the edge which do not exist in the exact solution. There is really no 
difficulty in this, since the permanent mode does not purport to represent the strain, 
even approximately, in the immediate vicinity of the edge. The point may be 
illustrated by the permanent part of the infinite solid solution for a single force. This 
becomes infinite on the perpendicular through the source in a totally different way from 
the exact solution. A good deal of discussion took place at one time over a similar 
point in the flexural solution. This will be referred to again, but the considerations we 
: have adduced seem to remove the chief part of the difficulty. 


| 44. Flexural strain. 


In this case N, S are odd functions, and Z an even function of z. 
{i) Permanent mode, 


This mode is defined in terms of one function F of (a, y) satisfying v‘F= 0, and 
may be referred to simply as an F strain. 


dn 
_4 


a | 


For shortness in writing out the stresses, we shall work with symbols 9,, 9, 3, 
denoting operations of differentiation applied to F, and defined by the equations 


9, = 4924+ 4(o- + + 5) 


ds? 
Then 
= 
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(ii) Rotational transitory modes. 
These are as in § 42 (ii), except that now 


2n 1 
he 


y= y) sin 


(iii) Dilatational transitory modes. 
o=sinh xz f(x, y) ; —cosh 
As in § 42 (iii), | 
df 


(a — cosh 2xh) sinh «z + 2«z cosh Kz. 


w = «f { —(a+cosh 2h) cosh xz + 2«z sinh Kz} 


= = — cosh 2«h) kz + 2Kz | 


ds 


af) (a — cosh sinh «z+ 2«z posh Kz 


2p. ds dn ds 
(1- cosh cosh 2Kz re Kz t 
We have an = -txf to the lowest order, 
or f- dn 
Hence if we put = Ye 


t{(cosh 2«h — 3) sinh xz — 2xz cosh kz} = N(xz) 
(1 — cosh cosh xz -+ 2«z sinh kz = Z(«z) 


the above strain gives 


InN ( ) ° 

2h with an error of relative order h , 

exactly, 


and we may note that | and | 0. (§ 41.) 


The same remarks as in the extensional case might be made here about the 
complementary character of the types (ii), (iii) in regard to their contributions to 
_ edge displacement or traction, when / is small. 
(iv) If we follow the lines of the discussion of the extensional case, we have now 
to consider the approximate allocation of a given system of edge nection among the 
three types of strain. 


. 


| 

| 
| | 
| 
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The investigation is this time more complex, chiefly in consequence of the presence 
of the stress mz in the permanent mode. Since, moreover, flexure is much more 
important physically than extension, we shall give a fairly detailed discussion in the 
next article, but in the meantime we may examine what could be done with a solution 
in which, as in § 42 (iv), the principal part of the edge traction is of order zero for - 
each type of strain, and the parts of higher order are —_—— 

Such a solution would give 


N ) 
S = 8.4 


But we see at once that we , do not in this way get a perfectly general distribution of 
N,S, Z, since the last equation gives a Zdz=0.° A closer examination 1s therefore. 


necessary, and it will perhaps conduce to a if we consider separately the three 
cases of normal, tangential, and perpendicular traction. | 


(i) Normal traction. | | | 
N being of order zero, we can satisty the conditions by bakhig R, - i ,and g, all of this 
order, but besides the terms of order zero in the stresses, it will be necessary to take 


account of the terms of xz which come from F and }, albeit these are of an order one 
higher. 


Assuming these provisionally, multiply (1) by z and integrate from —/h to h. 


3 

and N oe. 


From (2), since is odd in z, and 2 = 0 forz=+/h, we get 


In (3) the terms are of different orders ; thus, with the help of (6), 


(4) and (7) define F, (6) then gives the edge value of y, and ( 5), (8) determine 4g, , 
the functions to be expanded obviously satisfying the conditions 4 § 40 (11). 


v 
| 
| 
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Further, with the values'of F, \, g, so determined, the equations (1), » (2), (3) are 


all satisfied, the traction nz vanishes exactly, and_ the residual tractions nn ns are of 
order 1. 


(ii) Langential traction. 
S being of order 0, z¥ and ot will again be of this order, but it will be seen that 9. 


is of order 1. For, making these suppositions, we _ 


0 = -29,F 
From (2), | — F + (5) 


Differentiate this with Te to s, and subtract from (3). Thus 
| d 
and, integrating the last from —/h to h, 


=- duh? ds | (7) 


(4) and (7) define F , and (5) integrated from 0 to z gives . With the values so 
determined, and with (6) satisfied by g, (and this is possible in virtue of (7)), the equa- 


— tions (1), iC. ) (3) are all satisfied, the traction nz vanishes exactly, and the residual 
tractions nn, ns are of order 1. | 


By combining this with the preceding case, we see that the results do in fact give a — 


first approximation to the solution, since the residual stresses N, Sare each of an order 
higher than their original given values. | 


The additional equation required to define g, might be found by carrying out the 
- process of (i) with the residual normal traction Oe. ~~ 4 The analysis would be prac- 


tically the same as will be given in connection with the next case. 


(iii) Perpendicular traction. 


L being of order zero, we shall have to take zF and wt ; of order —1, g, of ns 0. 


On this hypothesis, we shall write down the exact expression for nz, , and the terms of 
order — 1 and 0 in nx and az. We are then to nave. 


: ad dw. | 


— : 
| 
™ 
= 
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In the first two stresses the terms of order —1 are annulled by taking 


. 


Then integration of (3) from —h toh gives 

and from this with (3), 


Another equation is required bisfre g, is defined, but in view of the results of (ji), (ii) 
we can already infer that the values of F, ~ determined by (4), (6) and (5) are the 
correct principal values, since the residual stresses nn, ns are of order zero. As for g,. 


we note that we cannot complete its definition by annulling the residual stress nn, for. 
the condition ie 2 = ee ~ 2dz = 0 is not satisfied. In order to get the remaining equation 


for g, we must eke solve by the method of (i) for the residual normal traction 
4u. . ~ , So. as to get the equation corresponding to (i) (5). The matter might be left 
at this stage, but it may be interesting actually to carry out the process of balancing 


the residual. parts of nn and ns. By so doing we shall not only define g,, sos also 
obtain a second approximation to F and W. 


We have to introduce into the solution Je With and of order 0 


order 1. The equations to be satisfied are 


We must first find the principal value of 4 in terms of defined quantities. | 
Now from (5), 
| y= (12 - z)I,F, at the edge. 
Hence, by Fonrier’s Theorem, 

Within the plate, therefore, 


32 Wz Sire 
y= (Yo nn Dh sin => 2h sin =; ah, 


ove 
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where 
9 l 
and has the edge value 
dn th dn 


the principal value of which is 


Let 
then | 
(2/h)9,F 
and | 
| 
Now multiply (8) z, and from to 
Hence | | 
and | 


This, and (7), 


As we do not require g,’, we will eliminate it from (10) at once by integrating 
Thus | 


De 
Multiply (9) by z and integrate. Then 


and from this with the last 


or, from (13), | 
384. d/l 


(14) and (16) give F’, and iy may be found from (9). 


\ 

h 
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‘Ifwe write F for F+E’, we get from (4), (14) 


neglecting the term in nF’, which 3 is of order h* relative to F. 
may be written | 
Similarly from (6), (16) we obtain 


384 


We may regard (17 ) and (18) as the equations giving Fi to a second approximation, 
if we combine the results of the three cases of this article, we obtain 


(9,4 


3 


] fh d h | 
These are the equations usually referred to as Kirchhoff’s boundary conditions. The 


_ extension of the more approximate conditions (17), (18) to the general case will be 
given in the next article. | 


46. Flecural strain under given edge tractions. The Green's function method 
for the permanent mode. 


The displacement at (a, 2) due to tractions is in § 33, Il. (i), in 
terms of the work difference from the system | 

b= —(3/32rph3) (2x y2y) 

€ = (3/32 (2x — — 
From this system let the terms conveying resultant stress be removed ; the residue is 
still an F strain with F=F, say, and F, is of order h~*. 

We have to balance F, at the edge, and the edge displacements in the balanced 

solution being p’, q’, w’, the work difference required (Fi of § 33) is 


J Joe + Sq + Zw’ 


The problem is to determine p’, q’, 2’ as s closely as 1s practicable. 
‘The tractions to be balanced are | 
= 
L/ 2p. ==. - hi”) 


t 
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_ With tractions of these orders, of quite general form in z, the analysis of last article 
would lead us to expect that in the balancing solution F would be of order —8, 
\y of order 0, and g, of order —2. But in consequence of N being simply proportional 
to z, it will be noticed that § 45 (i) (5) gives 2gy,N(xz)=0, and it follows that in the 
present case g, will be of order —1 at lowest. The displacements p’, w’ derived from 
the strain defined by the functions g, will therefore be of order 0, and q/ of order 1. 
Thus we may anticipate that the first two terms of p’, and the first three terms of g’ and 
w’ will be obtained in practicable forms, 2.e. independently of series associated with the 
zeroes of sinh 2«h —2«h. 


! The tractions written down above may be balanced approximately aif strains F, W’. 
We require 


+F) 


— + 7% = ol, 


| 


‘These are equivalent to 


I (Fy) + F’) 


which determine F’, 
The principal terms of the residual tractions are 

ds dn 


— 2h" B(z/h) + F) 


as in (ili) (12) of last See and they may be dealt with in the manner illustrated 
To balance them take strains defined by 9. ‘with 2K", Je order — 
We therefore have 


2h + )= -29,F (Kz) 
= — 29k" + (3) 
From these, as in last article, 
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whence- 
dy” ” 9 l l ’ 


We are now left with tractions nz, ns of order zero. In the solution balancing these, 
F’” will be of order —1, W’” of order 2,9," of order 0. We do not think it worth 
while to write down the equations defining F’””, but it should be noticed that they can — 
be found explicitly. In fact, although the residual tractions nn , ns With which we are 


now dealing are partly defined by « series, the integrals {3 Znn dz and r zns dz will be 


found to vanish to the order concerned so far as they come from these series, in virtue 
of the relation }‘9,” ay =0, which follows from (iii) (7) of last article. 


The functions g,” give terms of order zero in p’, w’. 


Hence, including in p’ terms of orders —2,-1 
-2,-1,0 
3,-2,-1 
we have 


(6) 
+y’) 
The value of to a approximation 1s 
and is given by (5). 
The function F, which (§ 33) defines the permanent solution is 
| | 


For the case of. a solid or hollow circular plate all the quantities in the right-hand 


~ members of (6) can actually be calculated, and we thus obtain the solution for normal 


traction to a second approximation, and for tangential or perpendicular traction to a 
third approximation, in a form, moreover, applicable without modification or addition 
even when the given edge stresses are discontinuous. 

We conclude by deducing the equations corresponding to. Kirchhoft’s bondaey 
conditions to a second approximation. (They might be found to one order higher in 
the case of vanishing normal traction.) 

We suppose that the given tractions N, 8 are of the same order in h, and that Z is 


of an order one higher. Any case may be fodnoed to combinations. of cases satisfying 
this condition. | 


‘ 
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If we write F for F,+F’+F”, then it follows from (6), (7 ), (8) that the terms of 
two lowest orders in F, are given by 


h 
A Nae— Sde+F | ZLdz 


As in the extensional case, § 43, the integral ony seit to smay be modified by 


means of integration by parts so that omly F and @ dn * appear under the integral sign. 


Write 

h h h 

| “Ndz=N,, | 2Sdz=8,, | 

(10) 
=-h 


Then if N,,8,, Ly, S, are continuous functions ors, 


dF (y 4, dS, a8.) 


Hence any two systems of traction will give the same aorropas mode to a second 


d§ 
approximation, provided the values of N, 
are the same for the two systems. Le 


Now for the system Fy ,§ 44 i), 


N, = -+ pht9,F, , 8, = - , 
S.= - ,§ 45 , (iii) (13). 


Thus, with 9,,9,, defined as in § 44 (i), the ie conditions are | 


3,F,\ dB, a §, 


(13) 


When only the principal terms are retained, these reduce to Kirchhoff's conditions. 
If S, or S, is discontinuous at any point of the edge, integrated terms will appear 


in equation (11), as in the extensional case, § 43. Thus, if the normal couple S, be 


discontinuous at a point P (s=s’), there will appear on the right of (11) a term 


— 


The method of dealing with such a discontinuity in any actual problem is obvious, for 
by (9) its effect is the same as that of an element | 8, | of shearing traction applied at 
P, a result which on the ‘elastic equivalence’ theory may easily be obtained by a 


trifling modification of the process by which THomson and Tat reconciled the con- 
citions of KiRCHHOFF and Porsson. 
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ADDITION TO Paper BY J. DouGALL on— 


ANALYTICAL THEORY OF THE EQUILIBRIUM oF AN Isotropic Exastic Pate.” 


(Note added May 20, 1904.) 


The kindness of one of the referees enables me to supply the ee references 
to recent work bearing on the subject of the paper. . 

(a) J. H. Micwext, in a paper “ On the direct determination of Stress in an Elastic 
Solid, with application to the Theory of Plates,” Proc. Lond. Math. Soc., vol. 31, 


1899, shows how.the stresses might be found without previous determination of the | 
displacements. In the case of the stress zz or R, he finds that y*R is a given function - 


in the body of the plate, while R and dR/dz are given on the faces. If we neglect the 


conditions at the edge, which have practically no influence on the result, a value of R 
satisfying these conditions can be found, in terms of Fourier integrals for instance. Mr 
MicuELL does not determine R—this has been done in the present paper—but proceeds 
to deduce the forms of the remaining stresses, and the differential equation for the 
normal displacement of a point on the mid plane. One special case of normal force is 
worked out to a first approximation, and Lagrange’ s equation for this case deduced. 

For’the conditions at the edge, reference.is made to the ordinary Thomson- 
Boussinesq theory, which uses the principle of equipollent loads. 


(b) L. N. G. Frton, “On an approximate solution for the bending of a Beam of 


rectangular cross section under any system of Load, with special reference to points of con- 
centrated or discontinuous Loading,” Phil. Trans. R. Soc. Lond. (Sec. A), vol. 201 (1903). 

Dr Fiton’s solution applies to a beam in which the ratios of breadth to depth, and 
of depth to length, are both small. The axis of z being taken in the direction of the 
breadth, the stress % is taken as negligible, and equations are deduced for the mean 


values, across the breadth, of the displacements u, v. These equations are the same as 


equations (90), page 182 of the present paper, with the body force null. In order to see 


the reason of this from our standpoint, we may notice that the assumption that one 


vanishes eliminates all the solutions of what we have called the dilatational transitory 
type, and that taking the mean of the displacements eliminates all the flexural solutions, 
as well as the rotational transitory solutions. a : 
As regards the conditions at the ends, the beam is treated as a long rod. 

It may be of interest to remark that the results of § 43 above furnish the data for 
a more approximate treatment of the problem on the lines followed by Dr Fiton. 


(c) A note appended to a paper by Professor Lams in Proc. Lond. Math. Soc 


vol. 34 (1902), pp. 288, 284, contains a solution of a special case of the problem of | 


face traction. | 
(d) In connection with existence hacen oa to the elastic equations, reference 
should be made to the work of Italian elasticians, as SOMIGLIANA, LAURICELLA, and 
TEDONE. | 
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1. LNTRODUCTION. 


In the determination of the effects of stress upon different materials, the investigator 
has several methods of attack open to him, each of which has its own particular 


advantages. In the great majority of cases. the material under investigation obeys 


the generalised Hooke’s law, and the effects of a stress are therefore most easily followed 
and measured by observations of the strains produced. The strains being usually 
exceedingly minute, it is necessary to magnify them sufficiently to allow of accurate 
measurement. To this end many instruments have been devised for measuring the 
strains obtained by the action of different stresses, and in fact the great majority of 
_ our experimental knowledge has been obtained in this way. The application of polarised 
light to the determination of stress was first suggested by BrEwsTeER,* and he applied it 
to many problems, particularly the determination of the neutral axis of a glass beam. 
-NrEuMANN,f with a full knowledge of the work of BREwsTER, developed a theory of the 
analysis of strain by polarised light, and Maxwetit also independently developed a 
| theory. A third method, which has assumed great prominence in recent years, is the 
“microscopic examination of metals under stress, as developed by Ewine, and RosEnwatn,|| 
and others. | 
The present paper is mainly concerned with the measurement of stress by the 
temperature changes produced, a subject to which attention was first drawn by WEBER,$ 
who found that when a wire was stretched suddenly a , thermal effect was rennees, 


* Trans. R.S. E., vol. iii. 

+ Abhandlungen der k. Akademie der Wissenschaften zu Berlin, 1841. 
‘t “On the Equilibrium of Elastic Solids,” Trans, R.S.H., 1853. 

| “On the Crystalline Structure of Metals,” Trans. R.S., 1900. 

§ Poggendorff’s Annalen, Bd. xx., 1830. | 
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which he attributed to an internal cause. He deduced a theoretical formula in which 
the change of temperature ¢ was shown to bear a linear relation to the stress p and to 
the coefficient of expansion ’, which may be expressed in the form t=c k p, where c is 
a constant. He proved from his experiments that a wire when stretched within its 
elastic limit is lowered in temperature, and when compressed has its temperature raised. 
DunameEt * investigated the modifications which became necessary in Porsson’s elasticity 
equations, when allowance is made for change of temperature. The subject was placed 
on a sound basis by Lord Ketvtn,t who deduced from the laws of thermo-dynamics the 
general equations of thermo-elasticity. He showed _ the thermal effect H produced 


by stresses p,, can be expressed in the form 


where ¢ is the temperature, J is Joune’s “equivalent, and @, is the strain corresponding 
to the stress 


_ The general conclusions deduced were that “cold is produced whenever a solid is. 
strained by opposing, and heat when it is strained by yielding to any elastic force of its 
own, the strength of which would diminish if the temperature were raised, but that, on 


the contrary, heat is produced when a solid is strained against, and cold when it is 


strained by yielding to, any elastic force of its own, the strength of which would increase 
if the temperature were raised.” | 
These conclusions were experimentally verified by JoutE,{ who showed that the 
thermal changes produced by stretching and compressing metals, timber, etc., and by 
the deflection of helical springs, was proportional to the stress applied, and obeyed the 


Thomson law. The change of temperature was measured by thermo-electric couples 
composed of iron and copper wires, either pressed against the specimen or inserted in 


holes drilled into them ; a galvanometer was placed in circuit with the thermo-junction — 
to indicate the change of temperature ; to calibrate the galvanometer the test specimen 
was plunged into water, at a known temperature, to within a short distance of the 


junction. 


EDLUND § applied the methods of JOULE to the detertaination of the effects of stress 


on wires, and instead of an iron-copper junction he used crystals of bismuth and 


antimony cut to a cylindrical form, and the cut. ends were pressed against the wire, so _ 


that no variation in the thermo-electric power was possible, as might be the case if the 


natural cleavage plans were used. His results amply verify JouLE's earlier work, and 
he, moreover, obtained an approximately correct value of the mechanical equivalent of 


* “Mémoire sur le calcul des actions moleculaires développées par les changements de température dans le corps 
solides,’—Mémoires . . . par divers savans, vol. v., 1838. . 

+ “On the Dynamical Theory of Heat,” Trans. R.S.E., 1851. 

some Thermo-Dynamical Properties of Solids,” Trans. R.S., 1853. | 

§ “Untersuchung iiber die bei voluniveriinderung fester kérper entstehenden wiirmephanomene, sowie derein 
verhaltniss zu dabei geleisteten mechanischen arbeit,” Pogg. Annal., vol. exiv., 1861, and “ Quantitative bestimmung 
der bei volumveranderung der metalle enstehenden wiirmephiinomene und die mechanischen warmeaequivalents, 
unabhingig von der inneren arbeit des metalls,” Pogg. Annal., vol. cxxvi., 1865. 
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a perfect differential, whence 
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heat by a direct application of the Thomson formula. In a recent valuable paper by 
TURNER * the methods of JouLE and Ep.unp are substantially followed, and a detailed 
account is given of experiments on tension stress for metal bars of a size needing a 
modern testing machine for the stressing agent. 


. THe THERMAL OF TENSION AND. COMPRESSION Sraess. 


In the present paper the main object of inquiry is tension and’ compression, and 
for these stresses it is easy to deduce a simple form of the relation between the change 
of temperature and the stress from the equations of thermo-dynamics. 


If 2 be the length of unit mass of a rod subjected to a compression stress of 
intensity p, which shortens the bar by an amount dl, and E be the initial intrinsic 
energy of the bar and dH the amount of heat developed “3 the compression, 


we have _ 
dE + p-dl = Jdh- 


(2) ar} 


where ye is written for the more cumbersome symbol Ca) 


Now the alteration of length | is a function of the pressure and temperature, and 


hence we have 


Therefore 


0 ol 
giving | 
ot 


op ot 


a perfect differential also, from which we obtain 


Op J ot 


Now if a bay be compressed adiabatically 


tdt+pydp=0— 
dt 


* “Thermo-Electric Measurement of Stress,” Trans. Amer. Soc. C.E., 1902. 


dl = dp + dt 
op 
ol ol 
dK = (Ip, —p dp + (st, —p dt 
dH 
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If a be the coetticient of expansion of the bar for unit increase of temperature, we can 
write this in the form 

at tal 

dp Jt, 
and for small changes of pressure and temperature we can write the — in 


the form 


Jt, 


Ap = Ai 2% 


where the sign of 4¢ depends upon the signs of a and An, since all the other quantities 
-are essentially positive. 

For metals a is in general positive, and hence a compression stress will raise the 
. temperature, while a tensional stress will lower it. Strictly speaking, the equation only 
holds for infinitesimal changes of p and.t, and it is therefore essential to show what 
limitations, if any, are to be imposed in its application to bodies under great ranges 
of stress. The effect of a varying load upon the specific heat of a body has not been ~ 
determined, so far as | am aware, but it is unlikely to differ by an appreciable amount 
from the specific heat at atmospheric pressure. The coetficient of expansion when the 
stress is varied may change to a small extent, and experiments were made by JouLE* 
to examine the effect of stress upon the expansion of various timbers, and he found 
an increase of expansibility’ with tension. As far as I am aware, there are no_ 
experiments showing what effect stress has upon the thermal expansion of metals ; 
and as the coetlicient of expansion enters into the fundamental equation, a special investi- 
gation was made of the thermal expansion of brass and steel under different tension loads. 


8. Tue THERMAL EXPANSION OF Brass AND STEEL UNDER TENSION Srrzss. 


The general arrangement of apparatus adopted is shown in fig. 1, in which A is 
the standard of a small single-lever testing machine provided with a weigh-beam B 
and shackles CD for securing the test-piece E in position. The loading of the 
specimen is effected by suspending dead weights F from the end of the beam, and the 
maximum load which could be safely applied was 175 pounds. The ratio of the arms’ 
of the lever was 20 to 1, and hence the maximum stress obtainable was 3500 pounds. 
In order to carry the experiments past the elastic limit, it was necessary to have 

a specimen of very small section; and on account of the difficulty of maintaining a 
solid specimen at a uniform temperature, and at the same time observing the change 
of length, the specimens were chosen of seamless drawn tube, very uniform in diameter, 
thereby permitting the outside being turned in a lathe to a manageable section. The 
ends of the tube were soldered into thick ferrules G, having side tubes H for the 
insertion of thermometers, and inlet and outlet tubes II’ were provided, connecting 
to a pipe system J, in which water could be circulated at any desired temperature. 
The circulation was effected by a small centrifugal pump K driven by an electric | 
* “On some Thermo-Dynamic Properties of Solids,” Phil. Trans., 1859. 


4 
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motor L, and provided with an extension barrel M, heated by a gas flame N. The 
rotation of the pump caused water to be drawn in at the eye of the pump from the 
pipe !’, and to be discharged through the perforated partition O into the encircling 
heater M. From thence it flowed through the rising pipe J and the specimen, as 
indicated by arrows. A very vigorous circulation was maintained, and the pipes were 
thickly lagged, so that there was practically no difference of temperature between the 
end points of the tube under measurement. The readings of the thermometers were 
found to be practically coincident at all temperatures, and therefore in the tabulated 
results one set of temperature readings is omitted. The alteration in the length of 


— the tube with increase of temperature was determined by aid of a Ewing extensometer 
of the original pattern. The instrument (fig. 2) consists of a pair of clips A B, secured 
to the tube by set screws C; the upper clip carries a frame D, provided with a 

calibrating screw P and a reading microscope F' focussed on the edge of a thick wire 
W carried by the lower clip. Any alteration in the length of the tube causes a 
movement of the wire relative to the microscope, and by aid of a glass scale inside 
the eye-piece the alteration in length can be determined. The dimensions of the 
instrument were such that a movement of 0°00002 inch corresponded to one unit 
of the scale, and the micrometer screw enabled a calibration of the scale to be effected 
while the instrument. was attached to the specimen—a great advantage with an 
extensometer. The construction of the apparatus permitted a thick layer of lagging K 
to be applied. It was proposed at first to surround the specimen by a water-jacket, 
fed from the circulating system, to ensure the temperature of the tube being absolutely 
uniform throughout, but this was not done, as the lagging was found to be very 
efficient, and the extra complication did not seem warranted, particularly as only 


| 
J H A 
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comparative readings were required. The thermometer bulbs I were inserted in the 
main tubes, and secured by flexible rubber joints J,* as indicated. 

In carrying out a test the centrifugal pump was first set in operation, and when 
the readings of the extensometer became steady, the gas flame was applied to the 
extension barrel of the pump, and the readings were taken, at ‘intervals, of the 


temperature and the extension, until a temperature of about 180° Fahr. was reached 


A new experiment was then begun with a different loading. The testing machine used 
was not sufficiently powerful to overstrain the tubes used, as these latter were 
exceptionally hard, owing to their manner of production; and for the experiments 
with a permanent overstrain the tubes were taken out and stressed in a Riehle 
testing machine of 60,000 pounds capacity. | 

The results of the tests on the brass tube are shown in Table I., from which it will | 


* “On a flexible Joint for securing Thermometer and like Stems and Tubes,” E. G. CoxEr, Physical Review, 1903. 
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TABLE I. 


Brass specimen. —Internal diameter =0°378 inches. 
| External diameter=0°525 _,, 


235 


Area §=0°1042 square inches. 
Stress in 960 9,597 19,194 28,791 33,590 
per sq. ine ( | 
1 inch inch -inch 
| | 
| Temp. Fahr. | Reads. A |Reads, A |Read&. aA |Read&, A | Reads. a |Reads, A | Reads. A_ |Reads& aA 
| — 20 — 23 22). —21 — 20 — 22 —22| 
75 20 ae 22 | 21 20 22 22 
-21; — 2] -21; — 21 — 21 
80 44 4] | 45 48 
23 -22; = 24 — 21 — — 23 — 21 
85 64 66 | 64 66 62 66 67 
| 23] 21 —22| —19 — 20 BEL. — 25 
90 85 82 86 87 
— 22 -21 — 20 -20 -23; ###-22 21 
95 109 108 102 109 109 . 113 
— 22 — 21 -21 -19} -21 — 21 
— —21| -—19 21 — 22 22 
105 153 150 150 148 140 151 153 
-22; — 22 — 20 = 21 — 22). — 23 
110 175 171 i S172 170 160 172 175 179 
-21 - 21 21 - 31 — 24 
115 196- | 192 193 196 203 
120 219 (213 214 +1214 201 215 219 224 
| — 22 21 2] —21 — 24 
125 241 | 234 235 237 eo 236 (| 240 ee 
-22;| #£-2i1 — 24 - 21 22 21 — 23 
130 263 255 256 261 242 258 | 261 
—-22;  =-2) — 21} — 24 — 22 — 22 — 20 — 25 
135 285 276 285 280 281 296 
— 22 —21| . — 2] -— 21 — 23 — 22 — 22 — 24 
140 307 297 298 306 287 302 | 808 | 320 
.. =I — 21 — 22 -18 — 24]. — 22 — 22 — 23 
145 328 318 320 324 324 325 
— 22 — 21 — 22 — 22 — 25 —21 — 26 — 26 
150 | 850 842 346 336 345 351 
— 22 — 21 — 22 — 22 — 23 — 22 — 20. — 22 
155. 372 360 364 368 359 . | 867 371 £891 
— 22 — 21 — 21 — 23 — 23 — 24 — 24 — 26 
160 394 381 385 391 382 391 395 417 : 
 =—22 — 22 — 22 | — 24 — 23 -23; —24 — 26 
+165 416 403 407 415 405 414 419 443 
— 22 — 23 — 21 — 20 — 24 — 25° — 22 — 28 
170 438 426 428 | 435 | 429 439 | 441 471 
— 21 — 24 25. -23;  —24 
175 | 459 450 | 4653 459 452 464 495 
— 21 — 24 — 21 = 23 — 25) — 24 ~ 25 
180 480 479 474 482 477 480 | 489 — 


. 
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o 


be seen that the extension for all the different loads below the yield point of the 
material are practically constant. This is shown graphically by fig. 3, in which the 
readings are plotted as ordinates, with the temperatures as abscissa. The curves for 
stresses below the yield point are very nearly straight lines, with the exception of 


No. IV., when a load of 3000 pounds was applied, corresponding to a stress of 28,790 | 


pounds per square inch. We may neglect the small deviation there shown, since at an 


Increased stress of 33,570 pounds per square inch it disappears, and we may assume 
that the expansion is practically linear. The mean value of the coefficient of expansion 
for these five different experiments corresponds to a linear expansion of ‘00001953 for 


1° centigrade, the maximum deviation therefrom being slightly less than 1 per cent. 
For the overstrained tube the coefficient of expansion was — the values 


obtained being as follows :— 


TABLE II. 
Total Permanent of Expansion per 
Inches. 1° Centigrade. 
00001963 
00002004 
‘00002121 


A similar experiment upon a steel tube having very thin walls was made, and the 


results are > given in Table IIT. 


| 

i 

a 
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TaBLE III. 


Steel specimen. —Internal diameter =0°406 inches, 
External diameter =0°482 inches. 


Area §=0°067 square inches, 
1,493 29,852 | 35,824 37,157 
| | | 2,400 2,500 
1,000 2,000 ¢-in, overstrain | 4-in. overstrain 
|. Temp. Fahr. Read&, A Reads. A Reads Reads. Read&, A 
-13  —12 —12 
| -12 —12 —12 
- —12. -12 | -13 | 
95 62 61 61 
100 75 75 72 ia: 69 
110 99 98 93 
7 -13 BY —13 -13 
120 126 122 | |. 122 193. 119° 
125 138 134 135 133 | 132 | 
130° 151 |} 146 | 145 143 | 
| —12 -13 |. —12 
135. 157 160 
140 176 170 172. 172 
145 189 182 185 183 182 
-13 -13 | —12 
150 202 195 199 196 194 
155 216 206 211 208 : 208 
160 228 3 ‘218. 224 | 220 221 
170 =| 254 243 ob 250 247 
| —16. —13 —15 —14 
75 — 259 | 263 | 265 260 
180 276 280 — 


TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART II. (NO. 9). | 36 
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This differed somewhat from the brass tube previously experimented upon, in showing 
a practically uniform coefficient of expansion under every load below and above the yield 
point (fig. 4). The mean value of the coefficient was found to be ‘00001121, the maximum 
- deviation being for the two lowest loads, and amounting to nearly 2°4 per cent., while 
for the remaining loads the deviation was less than 1 per cent. The general accuracy 
of the results was checked by comparison with the known values of the coefficient of 
expansion at atmospheric pressure, and the agreement is sufficiently close to make it 
clear that the observations were accurately taken, having regard to the fact that the 
seamless tubes experimented upon had been subjected to exceptional treatment in the 
process of manufacture, and were probably in a very different physical. condition from 
solid bars of the same material rolled or cast in the ordinary way. | 
_ We may conclude from these experiments that there is practically no difference in 
the linear expansion of brass and steel within the range of stress up to the yield point 
of the material, and that for brass there is probably an increase in the coefficient beyond - 
Paul the yield point, but that there is no increase for steel. In this part of the work I was 
ra | greatly assisted by Mr Cuartes M‘Kercow, Demonstrator in the Civil Engineering 
| 7 Department, M‘Gill University, who kindly undertook the major part of the work of 
| observation, and who also rendered me very able assistance in the expecunente! work 
detailed below. 


4. THe Benaviour oF aND STEEL UNDER TENSILE STRESS. 


In applying the thermal method of measuring stress, the most convenient arrange- 
ment of apparatus consists of a thermal junction or pile of the necessary delicacy con- 
nected to a galvanometer giving a sufficiently wide range of readings for the small 
difference of temperature produced. In nearly all testing laboratories the presence of 
iron in large quantities makes it necessary to choose a galvanometer which is not. 
influenced by the proximity of iron, and this was especially necessary in the present 
case, since in the M‘Gill University testing laboratory the main testing machines, have, 
in the course of time, become magnetised, owing to the subsidiary mechanism being 
operated by electric motors. These difficulties are easily overcome by the use of a 
D’Arsonval galvanometer, the field of which is very uniform, even in the neighbourhood 
of large masses of feebly magnetised iron. The galvanometer coil was specially wound 
for me by Dr Tory, and was of approximately the same resistance as the thermopile 
used in the majority of the experiments, so that the arrangement was as sensitive as 
possible. ‘To avoid short-circuiting of the pile when in contact with the metal specimen 
under test, it 1s convenient to insulate it therefrom, and I have found a thin sheet of — 
paper, as suggested and used by Jouts, the most convenient. The connections of the 
galvanometer to the thermopile were made by soldered joints, which were afterwards 


wrapped in paper to insulate them from one another, and then tied together and lagged 
| with cotton-wool. 
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In making observations with a galvanometer provided with a moving coil of con- 
siderable weight, such as that of the D’Arsonval type, the indications may not be a 
faithful record unless certain precautions are observed, for the galvanometer does not 
take up its position of equilibrium at once, and therefore any error due to this lag will 


make a considerable difference in the results. It was found experimentally that the 


time rate of loading could be so determined by trial that the reading of the galvanometer 
was very approximately a maximum for the stress at any given instant, and by making 


special experiments for each bar, the rate at which the loading ought to be applied 


could be easily determined. As an example of the accuracy with which the loading 


could be applied to keep step with the galvanometer, reference may be made to the 


results obtained from a steel bar of rectangular section, having a breadth of 0°86 inches 
and a thickness of 0°315 inches, which was loaded at a uniform rate until a maximum . 
of 4000 pounds was reached, corresponding to a stress of 14,760 pounds per square 

_ The readings obtained were as follows :— 


TABLE IV. 

Load, pounds, | Time in seconds, Obeieved Reading. | Corrected Reading. 
0 
3000 46.3 70 
4000 60 11°12 
4000 90 9-0 10°82 
4000 110° 8:0 9:98 
4000 125 
4000 ggg 
4000 560 
4000 410 | 4°81 


Notes.—Scale distance, 834 inches: 1 division = 0°5 inches on scale. 
Resistance of thermopile and leads = 6°07 ohms, 
Resistance of moving coil of galvanometer = 5°2 ohms. — 
Temperature 68° Fahr. 


From which it will be seen that as soon as the loading reached a maximum, the readings 
also attained a maximum, and then began to decrease. The ascending portion of the 


| 

| 
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curve showing the relation of the thermal change to the stress is, however, influenced 
by losses due to conduction and radiation, and hence it is necessary to correct for these 

in order to obtain a correct relation. If it be allowed that the lag of the galvanometer 
_ is not a factor in this correction, the required result may be obtained as follows. Let 
8, be the diminution of temperature per second due to the application of a stress 
increasing uniformly with the time, and let 6 be the actual difference of temperature 
at any time ¢ from the commencement of the application of stress, then 6<6,t, since 
there is a loss due to conduction and radiation, depending on the difference of 
temperature between the specimen and surrounding bodies. The loss due to this 
cause can be very approximately determined by observation of the subsequent readings 
when the application of stress has ceased, and it was found i in all cases that the loss — 
was very accurately proportional to the first power of the difference of temperature. 
In an interval of time dt, therefore, the diminution of temperature for a tension specimen 
under uniformly applied stress will be ®dt— k0-dt, where k is a constant to be 


"determined. The actual decrease of temperature in the time at is “Pat. 


Hence 


ap 
=6 (1), 


an integrating factor of which is obviously . 
Hence 


= | eat +c. 
= +¢ 
or =O,/k+ce™. 


To determine the constant c we have the condition that 9 is zero at the commencement | 
of the — of the load ; hence c= — 6,/k, and we have 


— 


or 6, = k6/(1 — e~*) 
kO|/, kt . kee 
6,t = ete. ). 


Now the denominator can be expanded provided the value of the variable ¢ is such 
that the expression in the bracket remains convergent, and it is evident if kt/2<1 ie. 


t<*/k this condition will be satisfied. Hence we obtain as a sufficiently near 
approximation 


and since ki is a very smal] this reduces to 


ket 


Now 4¢ is the actual decrement of temperature D, due to the stress up to the time , 


4 
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and 0 is the observed value D,. Henee the observations for the ascending part of the 


curve must be corrected by the formula 


~The value of & is determined in each case by the second part of the curve; and in the 


example shown and in all others described in this paper, it is of the exponential type. | 


In the present example the value of the = D at any time after the loading 


ceased was found to be 


0045t 
9°8e 


where ¢ is the time in seconds from the cessation of the load. The curve showing the 


readings corrected for the radiation loss during the loading is shown dotted in fig. 5. 
There is also a correction for the change in resistance of the galvanometer coil and © 


leads, owing to the change in the temperature of the room. The testing laboratory 


was very favourably situated in this respect, as its temperature rarely varied more | 


than two or three degrees, and hence this correction was unnecessary. A further 
correction might be made since the current strength 7 in the thermopile circuit, and 


therefore the deflection of the galvanometer, = oe, and where ¢ is the angle turned 


through by the moving. coil, but in all cases the deflection was so small in comparison 


with the distance of the scale from the moving ceil and mirror . attached thereto that 
the correction was negligible. 


5. THe RELATION OF StREsS TO STRAIN AND THERMAL CHANGE IN 
| _ TENSION MEMBERS. | 


‘The variation of strain with regard to tension stress’ follows a linear law very 
approximately over a certain range in the case of most metals, and in the case of iron 
and steel this linear relation holds for a considerable part of the whole range of stress 
up torupture. This is easily shown by delicate extensometers, such as those devised 
by Unwin, Ewine, Martens and others. It becomes of importance to determine what 

is the relation of the thermal change to stress and to strain. ‘The only previous 
_ experiments of which I am aware are those of TuRNER,* who has experimented upon 
the relation of thermal change to stress; and from the known properties of iron and 
steel as regards strain, he has deduced from his results that “the thermal limit of 
- proportionality is lower than what is considered the true primitive elastic limit of the 
metal.” He suggests that there exists from the thermal point of view a well-defined 
range of almost perfect elasticity, beyond which “there is a considerable, in fact nearly 
equal, range of imperfect elasticity, before reaching the limits of apparent elasticity of 
shape.” This is a matter of considerable importance in regard to the question of 
repeated stress, since if this is so, it may have an important bearing on the results of 


and others. 
* Loc. cit., ante. 
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In order to test the truth of this, several experiments were made on bars in tension, 
using a thermopile for measuring the cooling effect caused by the stress applied, and 
an extensometer to determine the strain. This latter was of the usual Unwin pattern, 
except that the metal distance-pieces were replaced by mahogany rods, previously soaked 
in paraffin wax, and suitably capped. This precaution renders negligible any error due 
to any slight changes of temperature, as the coefficient of expansion of mahogany is 
extremely small. The steel bar quoted above, for which the correction factor for 
radiatidn and conduction had already been determined, may be quoted as an illustration. 
The load was applied as uniformly as possible in a Buckton testing machine at a uniform 
rate of 4000 pounds per minute, and the galvanometer and extensometer readings were 
taken at each interval of 1000 pounds. The following readings were obtained :— 


TABLE V. 
Extensometer Observed Galvanometer 
Time, seconds. Load, pounds. . Reading. - Galvanometer Reading. 
Reading. | k= °0045. 
| 0 0 | 
- 16. 1,000 | . 2°59 
30 2,000 200° 5°34 
—105 | 
44 3,000 305 8:79 
2 — 105 
4,000 410 11°92 
75. 5.000 520 13°3 15°64. 
9] 625 19°60 
| | | — 100 
120 - 825 20°5 26°04 
—150 10,000 1,030 | | 25°0 33°44 
 =—100 
11,000 1,130 © 26°8 
180 1,250 28°7 40°32 
195 ~13,000 30°0 45°16 
14.000 t Went off scale at Galvanometier reading 
, 13,600 lbs. went off ang 


Note.—Distance of scale from mirror of galvanometer= 6° 113”. 


The galvanometer used in all the experiments mentioned in this paper was provided 
with a coil of resistance 5:2 ohms, and having about 300 turns; the thermopile was 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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approximately square in section, with 31 couples, and had a resistance of 5°55 ohms. 
The short connecting wires or leads had a resistance of 0°52 ohms. In a few experi- 
ments, which are specially noted, a linear pile was used of 10 couples and of 0°18 ohms 
resistance, and also long connecting wires or leads of 1°81 ohms resistance were used in | 
some cases. A plot of these readings is shown on fig. 6, in which curve I shows the 
relation of the stress to the galvanometer readings. In order to obtain the true reading, 
correction must be made for the losses due to radiation and change of resistance. The © 


first is the only important one. The readings corrected by the formula D,=D,(1 +3) | 


are shown in the table above, and the plot of these, with the load as abscissee, is shown by 
curve II, giving almost exactly a straight line to near the yield point (fig. 6). Thestress- 
strain relation obtained from the extensometer readings is plotted for comparison upon 
the same diagram, the unit of extension being 0:00001 inch, and this also exhibits a 
nearly linear relation up to the yield point. The result of the experiment appears to 
show that the thermal changes do not indicate a range of imperfect elasticity within the 
apparent limits of elasticity of shape. : : 
A second experiment upon a wrought-iron specimen having a section 2 inches by | 
- 0°25 inches was next subjected to stress in the testing machine in a similar manner, and 
the observations are recorded in Table VI., and a plot of the readings is shown in fig. 7. 
The observations made to determine the radiation loss are omitted, as they are of a 
similar character to the example quoted above. The value of k obtained was 0°0031, 
the time being measured in seconds. - 
The general character of the diagram is the same as in. the last case; there is a 
gradual bending over of the galvanometer readings towards the time axis, the‘deviation 
from a straight line being nearly in a geometrical progression with regard to time. The 
apparent coincidence of the lower readings with the dotted straight line is probably not — 
exact. It should be noted that the stress-strain curve would practically coincide with 
the corrected thermal stress curve if sheared over, except near the upper end, where the 


_ heating effect begins to play a part. In both cases the thermal readings begin to show — 


deviations from a linear relation to the stress at about the same value of the stress. In 
other experiments upon different bars of iron and steel, results were obtained confirming 

those quoted above. It therefore appears probable that the thermal change is very 

nearly proportional to the stress, in the same manner as the strain; and that, for the — 
material experimented upon, there appears to be no range of imperfect elasticity as 
measured by thermal change, coinciding with a part of the range of perfect elasticity as 
determined by the strain. 


6. Tue RELATION oF Stress TO STRAIN AND THERMAL CHANGE IN — 
SHORT COMPRESSION MEMBERS. 


[t is well known that the relation of stress to strain in short compression members | 
of wrought-iron and steel follows a linear relation for a considerable range of stress, and | 


| 
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VI. 
| 
Corrected 
| Extensometer Observed 
Time, seconds. Load, pounds, Readings Galvanometer Readings. 
| Readings, k= 0031. 
10 2,000 65 1°70 
| ~ 60 | 
3,000 3°30 
| §2 | 
35 4,000 167 5°20 5:48: 
45. 5,000. 690 7°38 
55 6,000 272 8:60 9°38 
63 7,000 330. 10°30 
| | — 60 | 
75 8,000 390 12°40 
83 | 9,000 438 13°90 15°69 
93 10,000 497 15°50 | 17°57 
| — 60 
103 | 11,000 557 17°10 19°83 
| — 53 
115 12,000 18-60 21°91 
| — 58 
145 | 15,000 785 23:00 
| | | 63. . 
150 16,000 848 93°00 29°46 
155 17,000 24-90 30°88 
17,500 


Note. —Distance of scale from galvometer mirror = 6’ 03”, 


that generally there is no very definite yield point—the strain oesdually increasing 


beyond a certain load, so that the curve showing the relation of stress to strain is well — 
rounded, and therefore the yield point is not so well defined. In order to obtain pure 


compression stress without bending, it is necessary to keep the specimen as short as 


possible, and experiments were first made upon compression specimens only long enough 
to accommodate the thermopile, the strain-measuring apparatus being secured to the 
compression plates of the testing machine. This arrangement did not give satisfactory 


results, and after several trials new specimens were prepared, sufficiently long to allow 


of a strain-measuring instrument being applied to them in addition to the thermopile. 
The shortest specimen which could be used under these conditions was 4°5 inches long, 
and, as might be expected, the specimen usually failed by buckling, so that it was nct 


| 
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possible generally to trace the relation of stress to strain and thermal change for’ pure 
compression stress up to the point where the departure from Hooke’s law was very 
definitely marked ; but sufficient work was accomplished to show that the strain and 
thermal change are both proportional to the stress throughout the greater part of the 
elastic range, and it seems highly probable, from the evidence obtained in the tension 
experiments, that this will hold throughout the whole elastic mgr of stress, as deter- 
mined by strain measurements. - 

In order to indicate the nature of the results the following experiment may be 


quoted. ‘T’he specimen was of wrought-iron, 0°9 x 0°39 inches in section and 4°5 inches — 


long. The strain-measuring instrument used was one specially designed by Professor 
Ewrne for compression, and similar in principle to the extensometer used in a ‘previous 
experiment, except that the distance between the grips was 1°25 inches, and there was 
no calibrating screw. The instrument was first calibrated on a Whitworth measuring 
machine, and the position of the micrometer eye-piece determined, so that one division 
-of the scale corresponded exactly tO gs'ooo Of an inch. The instrument was then set 
up on the specimen, and the thermopile applied to the broad face. The specimen was, 
for convenience, stressed in a small press, provided with an hydraulic diaphragm, 
accurately calibrated up to 21,000 pounds, and the load was applied as uniformly as 


possible. Preliminary experiments were made to obtain the correction factor for 


radiation and conduction, and the value of & was found to be ‘0096. A load was applied 
at the rate of 2000 pounds in ten seconds, until the specimen failed uy buckling. The 
following readings were ‘obtained 1 in this way :— 


TABLE VIL. 
3 Corrected | 
Com) ter . Galvanometer | 
| 0 | 0 0 | 
| — 58 | 
4,000 118 3 6:6 | 123 
30 | 6,000 9°8 | 11-20 
| 40 8,000 14°54 
— 58 | 
60 13.000 352 22°66 
10° | 14,000 410 19°6 | 26°18 
Failed by bending 


Notes,—Long connecting leads. 


| Distance of scale from galvanometer mirror = 10’ 2”. 
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The specimen failed by bending at the lower end, due no doubt to the compression 
plate being provided with a hemispherical seat. 

The galvanometer readings uncorrected (fig. 8) show a marked deviation from a 
straight line, but the corrected readings follow a linear law almost exactly, and show 
no trace of the bending stress, as the thermopile was set against the top of the 
specimen farthest from the place of failure. 

The strain readings are plotted on the figure for comparison, and it is evident that 
the linear correspondence is quite definite. As a further example, the following test 
may be quoted of a steel specimen 1°01 x ‘38 inches in section and 4% inches in length. 


The value of k found by a preliminary test was ‘0089, and the test gave the following 
readings : — 


VIII. 


Load, pounds. Time, seconds. Reading. | Corrected. 
| | | k= 0089. 
1000... | 0 0 0 0 
: — 57 | 
3,000 10 57. 2°8 2°93 
7 — 55 
5,000 20) 112 | 6°0 6°52 
—56 
7,000 29°5 9°3 10:50 
— 53 
9,000 40 221 11°5 13°50 
— 60 
11,000 281 | 13°9 17:00 
— 62 
13,000 60 343° 16°6 21:00 
— 60 
15,000 70 | Ose 7 18°5 24°30 
| — 5& 
17,000 8] | 461 | 20°1 27°30 
| | — 65 
19,000 90 526 32°23 31°20 
| 100 off scale 34:00 
| | 


Notes. —Long connecting leads. 
Distance of scale from salient mirror = 10’ 2”. 


The specimen showed a very slight lateral set near the centre after the application 
of the stress, showing that the stress had been carried nearly to the point of failure, 
_ but this is not apparent in the plot of fig. 9. 

Other compression tests showed the same general characteristics, aud we may 
therefore conclude that the thermal change accompanying compression stress for iron 
and steel is linearly related to the stress applied through approximately the same 
range as the strain. 
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7. THe VARIATION OF CoMPRESSION STRESS IN A LONG ComprRESsION MEMBER. 


The stresses in any but a short bar are always influenced by bending, and if we 
assume, in pillars of rectangular section, that the lateral deflection is proportional to 
the square of the length /, and inversely as the thickness ¢, it is easy to show, with the 
usual assumptions of technical elasticity, that the maximum stress in a long column is 
greater than the stress in a short specimen of the same section, by an amount cl’/?’, 
where c is a factor depending upon the fixing of the ends. The value of c¢ for the case 
of a pillar with fixed or squared ends is often taken as soo» Where / and t are expressed 


in the same units. For technical pate ereeradiga this formula is widely used in the 
slightly modified form proposed by RANKINE, viz. 


p= 


where p is the allowable working strees, j is the safe working stress in direct com- 
pression, and r the least radius of gyration of the section, the constant ¢ being 
adjusted to agree as closely as possible with experimental values. As an example of 
the ease with which the stresses at different parts of the same column may be compared 
by thermal methods, the following result on a specimen with squared ends 15 inches 
long and 1°375 by °625 inches in section may be quoted. The load was applied at the 
rate of 4000 pounds in 25 seconds, and the galvanometer showed no lag with the rate 
_ of loading. The thermopile was a linear one, and it was pressed against the broad 


face of the specimen in the direction of the breadth. The maximum deflections for 
different posttions of the — were as follows :— 


IX. 
Distance of Pile from | Time of appli- | Deflection cor: 
Expt. the top end of the | cation of Load, Load, pounds. Deflection rected to 70 - 
specimen in inches. seconds. 4000 lbs. 
1:38 25. | . 70-4000 $05 966 
2 | 70--4000 3°00 
4 11:25 295 - | :8°08 
Asse 25 | 100-4000. 2:90 2-90 
| 


Notes.—Linear pile, long leads. 
of scale from galvanometer mirror= 10’ 53”. 


As the maximum deflections differed very little from one another, and thei was no 
perceptible lag of the galvanometer, no correction for radiation was necessary. The 
actual readings obtained are plotted as ordinates on fig. 10, the distances along the bar 


\ 
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being used as abscissee, and the corrected maximum readings of column are plotted in 
the same way to show the variation of thermal effect. 

It will be seen that the corrected readings are not symmetrical with regard to the 
centre of the length of the pillar, so that we may infer that the ends were not in exactly 
the same condition as regards fixture, and therefore it would be ditticult to draw any 
definite conclusions ; but the experiments serve to demonstrate the value of the method, 
and it appears Srotiahls that further experiments in this direction will be fruitful of 
results. As a further example of the application of the method, we may quote some 
experiments on the variation of thermal effect in beams. 


8. THE VARIATION OF STRESS IN THE Cross SECTION oF A BEAM. 


_ The assumptions of the Bernouilli-Eulerian hypothesis for beams lead to the simple 
result that there is a neutral plane perpendicular to the plane of symmetry, and that 
_ the stress at any point of the section varies as the bending moment and as the distance 
from the neutral plane. The assumptions of the above theory have been shown to be 
false by Prarson,* who has proved that for a beam of circular cross section, subject to - 
‘a surface load perpendicular to the axis of the beam, the stress does not vary according 
to the distance from a neutral axis, nor according to the bending moment. ‘The varia-— 
tion of stress at the surface of a beam has been determined by more than one 
| experimenter, chiefly by observations of the strains; and in order to establish the value 
of the thermal method for determinations of this kind, a steel I beam was chosen of the 
section shown in fig. 11, and this was subjected to a uniform bending moment by apply- 
ing equal loads at two points, each distant 4 inches from the central section of a span 
of 5 feet. In this way the bending moment at the central section was made as uniform 
as possible. The thermopile was pressed against the beam at five different places in 
succession, and the deflections of the galvanometer were noted for approximately the 
same loading applied at a uniform rate. The value of the correction factor for each 
- experiment was determined in the usual manner, and its value was tound to be very 
constant, except in the last set of readings. The observed and corrected readings are 
plotted in place upon fig. 11, and from them a curve has been drawn, the ordinates of _ 
which represent to a reduced scale the maximum readings for a total load of 5000 
pounds. ‘The variation of thermal change is seen to be proportional to the distance 
from a point slightly above the centre line, and (fig. 11) to obey a linear law almost 
exactly. These results agree in general with those obtained by Professor Bovey, F.R.S.,+ 
who used a very delicate roller extensometer. He found an approximately linear relation 
for the strains, and in most cases the neutral axis was somewhat above the centre of 
gravity of the section towards the compression side, a result which may be expected, 
having regard to the probable distortion of the section by the bending moment. The 


* “Qn the Flexure of Heavy Beams subjected to Continuous Systems of Load,” Quart. Jour. Math., 1889. 
+ “A New Extensometer,” Trans. Roy. Soc. Canada, 1901. 
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TABLE X. 
| 
0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 | 0 0 
10 1:30. 1:53 65 66 ( 
20 250 ~ 261 | 175. 188 | --08 =$-5 
50 5:80... 6-43 |: ="12 -275 -8:05| | ' 
75 160 885] 8-08 41-1 330-384] -77 
90 7-40 8-87 | 2:90 3°50 | $26: 
‘TABLE XI. 
4:00 5000 8°87 8°87 
1-72 4950 3°61 363 
~1°81 5000 3°89 3-89 
4-00 | 5960 _ 910 , 


results obtained were confirmed for the same loading by other tests. In some experi- 
ments on the variation of stress in cement beams two months old with steel reinforcing, 
the thermal method did not give satisfactory results, and apparently the combination 
oes not appear to behave like a true elastic solid. On the other hand, specimens of 


cement of considerable age behave exactly like iron and steel. 
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CONCLUSION. 


The application of the thermopile to determine the thermal change in a. body, and > 
hence the intensity of the stress, has an extremely wide application, since the thermo- 
elastic equations deduced by Lord Kevin are. generally applicable to elastic bodies 
subjected to every type of stress. Only a limited number of cases have been treated in 
the preceding pages, chiefly with a view of showing the range of application of the 


method. The thermopile, while probably forming the most convenient method of 
_ determining the thermal state of a body under stress, is not the only one which could 


be applied. During the summer-of 1903, the author, by the kindness of Professor Cox, 


Director of the Physics Building, M‘Gill University, was enabled to experiment with a 


Boys radio-micrometer, which was set up in close proximity to specimens in tension and 


compression, and the readings were found to be proportional to the load; but, with the | 
limited experience of the author, it was found to be much less convenient than a thermo- 


pile, mainly because of the extreme delicacy of the apparatus, and the — of 
setting it horizontally upon a steady base near the testing machine. | 


_ In conclusion, the author desires to express his warmest thanks to Professor Bovey, 


FR S., for the use of his well-equipped testing laboratory, and to Professor RurHEr- 
FORD, F.R.S., for valuable suggestions during the progress of the work; also to Mr- 


M‘Krreow, Demonstrator in Civil Engineering, for his untiring assistance in making 


obser vations. 
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X.—On the Spectrum of Nova Persei and the Structure of its Bands, as photo- 


graphed at Glasgow. By L. Becker, Ph.D., Professor of Astronomy in the 
University of Glasgow. (With Three Plates.) 


(MS. received May 2, 1904, » Read June 6, 1904. Issued separately September 9, 1904. ) 


The spectrum of the new star in Perseus, which Dr ANDERson, of Edinburgh, discovered 
1901 February 21, was photographed at the Glasgow Observatory from 1901 March 
3 till 1903 January. From the early photographs one gains the impression that the 
- spectrum consists of a number of bright bands of different lengths, fading towards the 

ends, and overlapping each other, thus producing a series of maxima and minima of 
brightness. Near wave-length 5000 the intensity rapidly falls off towards the less 
refrangible side, and the bands appear detached. The middle of each of the three most 
intense maxima approximately coincide with the hydrogen lines H,, H,, H,, and on 
two photo-plates, March 18 to 20 and March 25, each of the bands is crossed by a 
sharp Fraunhofer line. On the photo-plates taken after 1901 August 1 the bands are 
all detached; some, including the two bands whose middles approximately coincide 
with the principal nebular lines, have almost the same lengths, and suggest a line 
spectrum in which the lines have been broadened into _ others are considerably — 
longer and have pronounced maxima. — 

While it was probable that the three hydtogen vee and the two principal nebular 
lines were represented in the spectrum by bands, it remained to be proved that the 
~ wave-length of a definite point of the band bore a definite relation to the wave-length 
of the line to which it belonged. As a result of my investigations, founded on micro- 
metric measurements and estimates of intensity, I shall show that the bands which con- 
tain a series of reversals are similar in type, and that the ratio of the distance between | 
any two points in a band to that between corresponding points in another band is the 
ratio between the wave-lengths. The spectrum of Nova Aurigz resembled that of 
Nova Persei very closely ; its changes followed the same course, and it showed the con- 
siderable broadening of the lines into bands, the structure of which has, however, never 
been investigated. The systematic broadening of the spectral lines into bands, which 
for Nova Persei amounted to a 35th of the wave-length in March and April, and a 
100th after August, seems to be a feature of new stars, and ought to be accounted for 
in an explanation of these objects. 

2. The Spectrograph.—The spectrograph of 8 cm. aperture is connected to the 
Breadalbane reflector of 51 cm. aperture and 446 cm. focal length. The equatorial 
mounting of this instrument, probably made by the late Thomas Grubb some fifty years 
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ago, is remarkable in so far as its inclined stand anticipates the chief structural 
feature of the Potsdam astrographic refractor. The reflector, which had proved useless 
in its old condition, obtained in 1895 a new silver-on-glass mirror, driving clock with 
electric control, driving sector and declination clamp with slow motion, all from the 
works of Sir Howard Grubb. The mounting of the spectrograph was supplied by a 
local smith. A platform forming a right-angled triangle extends from the upper end of 
the tube to the free end of the declination axis, and its plane is inclined 35 degrees to 
the optical axis. Parallel to it, the central ray of the reflector is reflected by a plane 
mirror. The platform is a stiff structure for its weight. It consists of two layers of 
corrugated iron, with the corrugations crossed and bolted at every point of contact, and 
it is strengthened by thin sheet steel ribs. To it is clamped a quarter-inch steel sole-_ 
plate, with adjustable bearings for the two tubes of the spectrograph, and on this 
sole-plate a small cast-iron table carrying the prism-box can be adjusted and clamped. 
The platform rests at its upper end, a corner of the triangle, on a casting which is bolted 
to the tube of the reflector; at its lower end, the shortest side of the triangle, it is 
screwed to a strong cast-iron arm, which is fixed to the declination. axis, in: place of the 


_ balancing weights, at right angles to this axis and the axis of the tube. As 1: had the 


declination axis lengthened, and the telescope tube shortened and placed more favourably 
in its cradle, the movable part of the instrument weighs now less than in its old condition. 

The object-glass of the collimator has an aperture of 8°2 cm. and focal length of 
74 cm.; that of the camera, a Cooke triplet, 8°9 cm. by 149 cm. The focal length of _ 
both combined has a large temperature coefficient, 0°13 mm. for a degree centigrade. — 
The prism made by Hilger of white Jena flint glass measures 16°5 cm. on a side, and is 
9°5 cm. in height. Since it was re-annealed its separating power is most satisfactory. 
The central portion of the spectrograph-is enclosed in a box, and by means of a small. 
heating apparatus the temperature of the prism and the object-glasses can, at least to — 
some extent, be kept under control. Unfortunately, the instrument cannot be used in 

summer after a sunny day, because in the iron dome the me prism i is heated in such a 
way that the definition becomes too bad for accurate work. 

The jaws of the slit are formed by the two halves of a circular mirror 25 cm. in 
diameter, and they open symmetrically 0°15 mm. for a revolution of the screw. The 
width here employed was usually 0°018 mm. The plane of the mirrors which form the | 
_ jaws of the slit is inclined 7 degrees to the plane normal to the central ray. If the 
image of the star does not fall on the slit, the rays are reflected towards a small mirror 
which is fixed to the telescope tube, and thence towards a viewing “ telescope ” (which 
is focussed on the slit) of 7 cm. aperture and 30 cm. focal length (two object-glasses 
mounted close together). It lies almost parallel to the collimator. Owing to the large © 
size of the jaws of the slit, the effective field is half a degree, which is a great con- 
venience in finding a star and setting it on the slit. The spark apparatus is hinged to 


the platform in front of the slit. When turned into position, the optical axis of its lens 
coincides with that of the collimator. 
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The collimator lens, though a fine object-glass, F/9, did not prove to be achro- | 
matised for photographic rays; the focal curve of the spectrograph runs along zero from 
D to H,, then gradually rises, and at wave-length 3700 the ordinate is 2°8 em. I had 
therefore to incline the photographic plate up to 30°. 

When the telescope is turned through twenty-four hours of hour-angle, the image in 
the focal plane of the spectrograph oscillates in simple harmonic motion, with an 
amplitude of 0°8 mm., along a line which is slightly inclined to the spectral lines. 
| compensated this deficiency of the mounting by making the plate-holder adjustable in 
_ the direction of the spectral lines, and at right angles to them, the motion being effected 
by two micrometer screws of 0°5 mm. pitch. The plate-holder takes the plate, 11 by 
4 cm., in its upper half, which lies central in the camera, and in the space below it 
carries an eye-piece with stout cross wires. As fiducial line for keeping the plate 
stationary ‘with regard to the spectrum, I employed the magnesium line 4481, which is 
almost covered by the stout wire in the eye-piece. A split spring, which presses against 
the jaws of the slit, cuts out a short line from the upper portion of the slit 1°5 cm. 

above the optical axis, and the magnesium terminals are placed close to it, inside a short 

glass tube, to guard the slit against tarnishing. By these means I am able to keep a 
line of the spectrum always on the same place of the photographic plate, and to replace 
the plate after days in its old position. The differential change of dispersion due to 
changes of temperature is, of course, not taken into account. During an exposure of 
the plate I moved the plate-holder every time 0°01 revolution of the micrometer screws, 
at intervals given by a table, and checked the position once an hour direct on the 
magnesium line. To illustrate the efficiency of this method, I mention that on photo- 
plate No. 23, comparison lines at a distance of 0°04 mm. appear separated, though they 
were exposed on twelve different « occasions, five seconds each time, on two days, and at. 
different hour-angles. | 

At the time the new star was announced, wave- length 5200 t.m. was in the centre 
of the field of the camera, and 4000 at the end of the plate. No change was made in 
the position of the camera until the beginning of October 1901, when wave-length 4170. 
was placed in the centre. | 
_» The distance of the hydrogen lines H, and H, is 20 mm. on the ‘late, and one tenth- 
or Angstrom unit is represented on the by mm. at \= 3500, 0°05 mm. 
at A = 4300, and 0°025 mm. at A = 5200 t.m. 

3. The Measurements and their Reduction to Wave-Lengthe. —The plates leas. in 
March and April 1901, and again those after January 1902, were difficult to measure,— 
the former, owing to the gradual change of intensity of the spectrum, which presented 
few definite points to set on; the latter, owing to the faintness of the spectrum, some 
parts of which could barely be distinguished from the accidental markings on the film. 
I finally adopted the rule to measure every point to which the eye was drawn, except 
those which I thought to be defects in the film. With respect to these, | became more 
careful as the work advanced; and it is possible that the earlier plates may contain 
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more than were actually-measured of the minima, or reversals, which were present in 
the spectrum during the whole period. On the plates taken between August 1901 and 
January 1902 the structure of the bands, including the minima, is easily seen, and in 
some bands it is visible to the unaided eye. The intensity of the spectrum between 
every two points measured was estimated on an arbitrary scale, the estimated “‘ degrees ” 
of intensity increasing with the intensity. In this paper the “intensity of the 
spectrum” stands for the intensity of blackness on the negative, while ‘intensity of 
radiation” is used for the intensity of light in the focal plane of the spectrograph. I 
measured each plate about four times, alternately in opposite directions. Each series 
includes a number of settings on the lines of the comparison spectrum, iron-calcium 
until September, and iron-titanium afterwards. The points measured on the same 
plate were then identified by a graphical process, and all those were discarded which 
had not been repeatedly observed. Only on plate No. 5 I made an exception, where, 
_after the discussion was finished, I included two minima which had only once been 
measured. Since the measuring occupied about half a year, and no measurements were — 
taken after the reductions were begun, the results of the different plates may be con- 
- sidered independent. For each plate I reduced each series of measurements separately | 
_ to wave-lengths, and then combined them to mean values. The tables used in the 
- reductions give the position of the micrometer screw of the measuring apparatus, re-— 
ferred to an arbitrary zero, for each wave-length at an interval of 1 tenth-metre; they 
are based on Ketteler’s formula of dispersion, * and were prepared for the angles of in- 
-elination at which the plates were exposed. 


The comparison spectrum determines the correction curve of the zero of the table. 


Tue Spectrum IN Marcu ApRIL 1901. 


4, Results of Measurements.—The results derived from the measurements made on > 
the photo-plates Nos. 1 to 7 are given in Table I. The first column contains the mean 
wave-length, the second the average difference of one measurement from the adopted 
mean value, and the third, under the heading “ Intensity,” the estimated degrees of 
intensity. The notation 7 indicates that the intensity gradually ehanges from degree | 
to 


— * Annalen der Phystk und Chemie, 1881, 12. 
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Angle of inclination of plate=0°; width of slit 0-018 mm. ; 


TABLE I. 
Photo-Plate No. 1, 1901 March 3. 
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; orthochromatic plate ; exposure 2°4 hours ; 
the spectrum was measured 6 times and referred to 50 standard lines ; ; good definition of spectrum ; ‘the 
more refrangible end beginning at A= 4500 is increasingly out of focus, 


x v. | Intensity. A | ‘intensity. A % | Intensity. v. | Intensity. | 
3967 4317-7 | 4844°4 6007 | 1°6 
3972, 4320°2 | 0°6 3 48476 5024 | 6 
4010 | 24] 43213 | 0-4 | 6 | 48503 15 =15) 5046 | 2 

4049 43255 [03 | 48516 | 5121 | 
40778 08 | 4329°3 | 06 | 48529 05 | =15) 5143 |2 |. 
40905 | 0'8 10 43597 | 5210 | 16 | 
40977 | 4367 48732 05 | 5241 3 
41237 |08 14435 2 | 48900 08 6 | 5306 6 |, 3 
41456 | 06 44542 | 7 48969 3 | 5347 
-4200°8 | 0°9 6 | 4619 | 4 | 4925-0 0-7 | 5520 | 2 
4209 16 | 4.) A640 7 8 49342 0 |, 5544 | 9 14:5. 
(42216 05 15 | 4686 8 7 | 4943-1 0°8 2 | 5586/1 |, 
425386 10 4801 | 6] 4959 4 | 5678 | 3 2 
4281 4835°2 03} 5711 | 4 
$3125 48393 0-9 3] 4985 8 | 5747 | 0:3 
4317°7 | 03 18444 07 8 |5007 1% 2 


* The enlargement shows a maximum within this =. | 


Photo-Plate No. 2, 1901 March 6 and 8. 


Angle of inclination of plate = 0° ; width of slit 0°018 mm. . orthochromatic plate ; exposure 1°8 
hours, 1 h. on March 6 and 0°8 h. on March 85 the plate was intensified and is slightly fogged; the 
spectrum is not so dark as on No. 1; 


it was measured 4 times, 3 times on the intensified aitha and referred 
to 22 standard lines ; good definition : focus same as on No. 1. ) 


Intensity. v. v. Intensity. A _ | Intensity. 
4089 | 2 4359°2 0-4 4545 3 : 4852°3 10 
4296 | 2 43756 | 13 | | 46167 | 0-4 
4519. 1181 43920 | 0-2 | 4643°6 | 0°6 | 48618 | 04 | 
43246 | 04 | 4413-1 | 0-4 | 
43286 | 0-4 44660 | 07 
| 4337°8 8 18 4840. 13.) 49818 11) | 4. 
4347... 4499 | 4 4846-4 | 07) | 48833 0-1 2 
4355°5 | 0°6 4528-0 |0 |, 48499 | O07 
4359°2 | 0-4 4545 | 8 4852°3 | 0 10 4928 | 3 


Table I. is continued at the top of the next four pages. 


& 
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TABLE |.—continued. 


Photo-Plate No. 


Angle of inclination of plate = 13°; width of slit 0°018 mm.; Imperial plate ; exposure 4°4 hours, 1°2 
h. on March 18 and 3:2 h. on March 20; clear negative; the apectram was measured 6 times, the H-bands 
12 times, and referred to 50 standard Higa : good definition. | 


8, 1901 March 18 and 20. 


v. | Intensity. a Vv. v. | Intensity. } A v | Intensity. 
| 7 
4028 | 15) 4251 7 | 4512 4 4871-0 
10:5 13 
40348 | 0-4 15] 4260 | 4 gis 4585 487571 
4037°3 | 1 | 42847 4551 |. | 10 | 4879-4 11 
40440 0 4315°31 =0 14569. .4 -} 11.4 4883°9 8 
4055 2 | 4590. 2 10 | 4895 2 
4061 38 , £319°03 0 4602 3 4900 
408076 | 4819° 46072 4911:4 
| fo 4611 1°3 | 9 | 4922 
4085°7 4340°9 13 | 4648 | 6 4941-0 | 0% 
40904 4679 -| 8 10] 4956 2 | | 
4097°8 9 | 4348-7 4700 | 3 
4102°7 19 | 10 | 43580 1214735 615003 | 4 
4117-9 | 10 | 43689 4704-17 5 | | 2 
| 3 10 | 4837-43) lo 509-110 
41545 | 5| 44278 | 06 , | 4838-4 5133 
4165 ; 4442 9 | 4844:1 5154 
4187 | 3 10 | 4849-4 5175 0:2 
42039 | 0-7 13 4855°8 5188 91 | 
4219 1:3° 492 4858-0 5207 101 
4233. | 16 4502 | 6 4864-1 | 72 | 5265 
4251 | 4 4512.) 4 4871:0 | 5295 


5. The three H-bands.—On photo-plates Nos. 3 and 4 three well-defined Fraunhofer 
lines are a prominent feature, appearing respectively in the neighbourhood of the 
hydrogen lines H, H, H,, and the difference between the wave-length of a Fraunhofer line © 
and that of a corresponding H-line is proportional to the wave-length. Towards the 
less refrangible side of the Fraunhofer lines there are bright bands, which also occur 
on the other five photo-plates. If the wave-lengths of corresponding points of the 
three bands be compared with the wave-lengths of the three hydrogen lines, the 
differences are found also to be proportional to the wave-lengths. | conclude that the 


| 
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TANLR lL—continued, 


Photo-Plate No, 4, 1901 Mareh 25, 


Angle of inclination of plate = 138°; width of slit 0°020 mm.; Imperial plate; exposure 4 hours; the 
plate is fogged and the spectrum is much fainter than on plate No, 3; the spectrum was measured 4 times 
and referred to 30 atandard lines ; the definition is not so good as on plates ™ ox, 1, 2, 3, 5, 


\ Tutensity, A | Intensity, A | Intensity. 

10650 | 05), 43280 48634 | OF | 
40726 4335°3 | | = 4 | 4865:0 

| 4081'1 | O-4 4337°'8 | 46266 4866'1 

(40925 10 | 55 43540 4660 3 4872'8° 

| 1100°8 09 4354°6 4669'1 4879°9 | 0-7 
4109 4360°0 | 0°3 6 4 4882 

#135 747200 | 18 4905:7 | 06 
4157 3 44387 4739°) | 4912 1.9 
1207 5 9 4454°6 ATTN °4 9:3 1 | 4947 1‘1 
4261 16 4459°3 5 7 48263 | 4968 04 
15 4480°'5 | O'4 5 4834'4° | 49862 0:3 
4282°8 | O°8 4493 4 4836'1 6006 | 6 
4317°7 | 0:2 4527 4846'2 | 5045'8 | 0:8 
4318°7 | 0'2 to 4040 4 48518 0'9 


bands are due to hydrogen radiations, which, under ordinary conditions, would produce 
, the three hydrogen lines, Tables II., IIL, IV. prove the statement. 
| Let A» be the wave-length of a hydrogen line, A the observed wave-length of a 


point in the band, s the correction for the orbital motion of the earth, then 

determines dp, belonging to a certain point of a band, and it must be shown that a, has 
the same value for corresponding points of all three bands, In Table II. the values of 
are compiled, The positions of the first, third, fourth and fifth minima agree as 
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TaBLE I.—continued. 


Photo-Plate No. 5, 1901 March 25. 


Angle of inclination of plate= 13°; width of slit 0°020 mm. ; Imperial plate ; exposure 3-2 hours; the 


plate is badly fogged; the spectrum was measured 5 times and referred to 35 standard lines; good 
definition. 


A v. | Intensity. PN v. | Intensity. IN v. | Intensity. IN v. | Intensity. | 
10329 42350 |4as77 |, 48255 [07 | 
4038-2 05 | 4248 | | 44055 | 09 | 4839-9 | 
40544 08 | 4497-2 06 | | 
40627 |10 | 42984 | 4454 12 | 4848-3 | 
4082. | 18) 4 | 43138 | 0% 4471°3 08 | 48558 | | max, 
4089 12), | 6 | 4325-2* 44773 | 08 | 48679 | 08 || max. 
40991 0-4 148269 [05 | | 44863 [09 8 | 
4106 min. | 43365 | O04 | 4507 |, 4878 7 
4124°6 | 0-2 | | 6 | 4345-9 4605°7 | 0° 4910-1 | 1-0 
4129 | 12 | | 5 | 43533 | 03 joe 003 
4145 | 1-7 4358°4 | 0°5 4660 | 3 | 49416 | 0-7 
4179 43645 | 0° | 47247.) 08 | 55] 4968 | 
42209 0-1 43665.| 47538 | 10 | [5087 [16] 
4235-0 | 0:8 4377 5 4806 5090°7 | 

4825°5 | 0-7 


* One measurement. 


closely as may be expected from the accuracy of the measurements. The sixth 
minimum appears as such only in two bands on photo-plates Nos. 5 and 6, but each 
being measured repeatedly and independently, there can be no doubt that it really 
exists; besides, the other five settings made at this point appear to me to suggest that 
it existed also at those places, though it was not appreciated. The second minimum is 
questionable, because both positions rest on only one measurement. __ 

The estimated degrees of intensity at corresponding points of the same H-band do 
not agree on the seven plates. The observations are too few to determine the 
reductions to an average scale of the estimated degrees of intensity as a function of the 
_ degrees ; but since the differences of the estimates made on two plates at corresponding | 
places are almost the same for all degrees, I reduce the estimates to the scale employed 
on photo-plate No. 3 by adding to the degrees on plates Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 6 respectively 
0, 4, 5, 2,5. The result is given in Table III. 
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TABLE |.—continued. 


Photo-Plate No. 6, 1901 April 1 and 5. 


Angle of inclination of plate = 0°; width of slit 0°020 mm. ; orthochromatic plate ; exposure 6 hours, 
3°2 h. on April 1 and 2°8 h. on April 5; plate was intensified and the spectrum is faint ; the spectrum was. 
measured 4 times and referred to 30 standard lines ; fair definition ; focus same as on plate No. 1. 


A | Intensity. A V. Intensity.]| =a | Intensity. A v. | Intensity. 
4087 4442 | 4 4933 1:3 
3 0-5 0-5 
4101 4462°2 | 0-7 7 4943. 3 
08 3:5 08 
4310-7 0-1 4498. | 3 | 0°6 46068 13 7 
4337°5 1:6 | | 4563 ? 48638 (06 5177-0 O-1 
4568 | 3 4865°1 | 0°6 5299 | 6 | 
3:5 8 0-2 
4350-16 | 4593 8 48707 | =0 15383 4 
43559 05 4614. | 2 48761 1:0 | 
(43588 09 | 2 4638 4 48789. 09 | -4°15498 7 
/4370 | | 46631 | 0-8 4882. | 2 
| 43851 0-2 46781 | 0:8 4895-4 | 0-7 5604 3 
| 3 0:2 | 0-5 
44024 4690-0 | 0°6 4911 | 4 5677°7 
44305 4709°4 | 0°7 4995 | 17 5713 | 1-7 
4442 | 4 | 4731 4933. | 1:3 5739 4 


* Defect in film? 


Photo-Plate No. 7, 1901 April 10 to May 3. 


Angle of inclination of plate = 0°; width of slit 0-020 mm.; orthochromatic plate ; exposure, near 
horizon, 9 hours on 7 days; the plate is fogged ; the spectrum was measured twice and is very faint; bad 
definition. 


Intensity. A | Intensity. A Intensity. Intensi ty, 
4325 | 4455 4614 9 4845 9 2005 
4360_ 4504, 4718 5021 

| 4536 


In Table IV. I have combined the results obtained from three plates to mean values, 
in order to exhibit the agreement in position of corresponding points of the three H- 
bands as reduced to X= 4500, and also to show in what manner the observed degrees 
differ. Towards the less refrangible end H, declines in intensity 4 degrees on 25 tenth- 
metres and passes into a bright spectrum, while H, decreases 8 degrees and fades into 
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a faint band. The difference cannot be due to a change in sensitiveness of the photo- 
graphic film, as its effect is inappreciable within the extent of a band. On the other 
hand, it will be proved from the later plates that these bands must be similar also in 


intensity, and therefore other radiations must be superposed on the hydrogen 
radiations at the ends of the bands. 


TaBLE IV. TABLE V. 
Mean of the Results from three Plates, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, ¢ 
showing the Similarity of Structure of the three H-bands Mean —. : 
and the more rapid Falling-off in Intensity of the H8-band. . Bands. rin a : 
Index 
| Qs Nos. of 
3 Hs | Hy Plates. 
No Ay. Inty, 
| 
\ ] —73 0 
4 7 5 
— 43 — 44 oa 3 — 43 . 
— 32 — 32 | — 33 4 —~31°D | 
23 — 24 — 24 | D — 23'9 
0 | 0 6 3,4 
4* — 21 — 22 — 3] OF 
9 9 
9 9 9 
6 8 — 16 16 — 16°6 
= 5 9 3 
7 —14 —14°4 
10 11... 11 
8 — 12 10 — 12°0 
4] 7 7 | 2,3,4,5,6 
\ + 1 | min. Y | 8 7 5 3,4,5,6 
4 + 4 : + 3 14 + 3% 
10 13 13 12°5 
13 | + § 15 | + 63 
+ 7 + 8 |=10 7 6 1,3,4,6 
14 | +10 16 + 9°5 | | 
10 13: 13 | 12°5 
15 +13 9 17 + 12°4 
+13 min. | 7 3 3,4,5 
16 +14. 18 + 
+17 +18 +16 i0 19 +16°8 10 
18 +21 +20 +21 20 | 8 
20 +31 4-30 +33 
6 9°5 5 | 3°D 
23 +34 
6 9°5 5 | 
21 + 36 + 38 24 | +36°4 
+ 
26 -+ 56 | 


* The Fraunhofer lines occur only on Plates Nos.'3 and 4, March 18 to 20 and March 25. 
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6. The Continuous Spectrum.—The question whether the continuous spectrum has 
a share in these radiations is settled by photo-plate No. 1, which was orthochromatic. 
There are five minima recorded between wave-length 496 and 538, whose intensities 
range between 0 and 0°3 degrees. I obtain the reduction for relative sensitiveness for 
different wave-lengths from a series of exposures on the sky spectrum. On the 
supposition that the intensity curves of the spectrum of the sky and of the star are 
identical, the intensity of the continuous spectrum of the star does not reach 1 degree 
within the area photographed, and probably is less, considering the observed colour of 
the star. Not to complicate the problem unnecessarily, I have disregarded the 
continuous spectrum, and it wiil be scen from what follows that the only effect this 
omission can have on the result is to increase slightly the calculated degrees of | 
intensity of the bands. 

7. Mean Structure of the Bands. —The continuous spectrum being very faint, the 
difference under discussion must be caused by superposed bands. From the plates. 
taken after August I shall prove that not only the H-bands, but all the bands, are 
similar. I assume that the same holds good for the earlier plates, and that therefore 
the superposed bands are similar to the H-bands. The unknown structure of the bands 
thus enters not only the H-bands, but also the bands overlapping their ends, and that 
structure must be so determined as to give the observed degree of intensity. In the 
solution of this problem two other questions are involved: First, in what way does the 
- intensity curve of the band vary if the intensity of its maximum alters? Secondly, 
what is the resultant intensity on my degree scale if two radiations which singly 
produce certain degrees of intensity on the photograph be superposed ? | 

The two bands, A = 4902 to 4959 and A = 4981 to 5046, agree in extent and in position 
of their maxima with the bands calculated from the bands of Table IV. by formula (1),. 
and the wave-lengths of their zero, Ay, are found respectively to be 4922 and 5016. I- 
compared the observed degrees of the H,-band, which in first approximation served as 
standard, with those at corresponding points of the faint bands A,= 4922 and 5016, 
discarding the points where. the bands overlap, and deduced by interpolation the — 
relations given in Table VI. For instance, a band which has at different points the 


TABLE VI.—Corresponding Degrees of Intensity. 
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degrees of intensity 13, 11, 9, 7, etc., has at corresponding points the degrees, say, 5 
4°1, 3°1, 2°2, ete. (Also see § 9.) 

The bands contained on the first seven photographs here under discussion give no 
evidence as to the second question. On the later plates there are two bands which can 
| with certainty be identified as consisting each of two bands, while the structure of the 
: standard band is independently determined from detached bands. From Table XIL., 

where the later observations are compiled along with the calculated bands, it will he 
seen that the sum of the calculated degrees of intensity due to radiations of the same 
wave-length nearly agrees with the observed intensity. I adopt this additive rule here 
as a working hypothesis, the accuracy of which will be investigated in § 9. 

I deduce the common structure of the bands by successive approximation. Choos- 
ing first. the H,-band of Table IV., I caleulate the band for A, = 4922, and employing 
Table VI., reduce the degrees of intensity so that the degree of intensity of the maximum — 
of this band agrees with the observed intensity of the maximum. I then subtract 
the calculated degrees from their observed values, and find the degrees of intensity at 

_ the different points of the H,-band freed at its less refrangible end from the superposed 

band 4922. From the corrected H, -band I calculate the band for \»=4265, which a 

preliminary discussion had shown to overlap the more refrangible end of the H,-band, 

and proceeding as before, I obtain the intensities at different points of the more re- 

_ frangible end of the H,-band. In second approximation I combine these results, and 

repeating the calculation, find the mean structure as contained in Table V., the values 

a, being the means, with regard to vege of the measurements given in Table 


IL. 


8. Resolving of the Spectrum into Bands.—I set myself the iii to find the | 
wave-lengths A, of the zero of each band, and the degree of intensity of its maximum, 
which I shall call the intensity of the band, so that the superposed bands represent the 
observed intensity curve. I! found this research on the following basis :—1. The 
continuous spectrum is faint and may be neglected. 2. The bands are similar to the 
band given in Table V., and determined by formula (1), A, being unknown. 38. The 
intensity curve of each band is defined by the unknown maximum intensity and the 
data contained in Tables V. and VI. 4, At places where bands are superposed, the re- 
sultant degree of intensity is the sum of the degrees of intensity which the radiations 
would singly produce on the photographic plate. 
The last assumption is merely a convenient rule, which, though not strictly correct, 
is sufficient for our purpose, as will be provedin$ 9. [I may mention here the con- 
siderations which induced me to undertake a research which at first sight appears to be 
hopeless. I suppose that two bands have been identified in the spectrum, and draw 
their intensity curves as calculated from Tables V. and VI., together with the observed 
intensity curve of the spectrum. The length, in the direction of the axis of wave-lengths, _ 
of the area bordered by the three curves is independent of the manner-in which the 
ordinates of the two bands are deducted from those of the observed intensity curve. 


\ 
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If this length agrees with the extent of one band, which is almost constant for the 
brighter bands, the position of a band can be adjusted in this area, ?.e. the wave-length, 
A, of the zero of the band can be found. Fainter bands are shorter in length, and two 
or more fainter bands may be combined so that their total extent is that of a bright 
band. On the understanding that a band selected in the manner described may be 
replaced by two or more fainter bands whose values of A, differ little, the wave-length 
of the zero of the band is independent of the rule according to which the degrees of 
intensity are combined, and depends only on the wave-lengths , of the zeros of the two 
adjo* ing bands. ‘The error of the rule will appear only in the residuals. To a lesser 
degree, this holds also good for a space belonging to two or more bands, and the greater 
the space to be covered, the more important it will be that the intensities be correctly 
compounded. For this reason I have. divided the spectrum between H, and H, into 
four parts, introducing three bands, whose maxima I make to coineide with pronounced 
maxima of the observed intensity curve. The intermediate spaces were explained by — 
as few bands as possible, with the intention that each could afterwards be replaced by 
two or more fainter bands, should this improve the agreement of the spectrum with one 
which otherwise resembled it. 
A. For the discussion of the spectrum between H, and H, I employ the intensity : 
curves of photo-plates Nos. 3 and 4. As before, I ada 5 to the degrees of intensity of — 
No. 4 to refer them to the same scale as was chosen for No. 3. The spectrum on No. 4 
— differs somewhat from those on the other plates, of which No. 3 is the best representative. 
On plate No. 4 there are four prominent maxima between H, and H,, viz., 4459 to 
4480, intensity 6; 4560 to 4589, intensity 5°5 ; 4627 to 4648, intensity 8 ; 4682 to 
4691, intensity 8; all of them fading off several degrees towards both sides. I assume 
that they are due to bands whose \, is respectively 4470, 4574, 4637, 4687, and I 
calculate the intensity curves of these bands from the data given in Tables V. and VI. 
~ The calculated degrees of intensity were written out at intervals of two: tenth-metres, 
and subtracted arithmetically from the observed intensities. T’o explain the residuals, I 
chose, in accordance with the above, as few bands as possible, and introduced further the 
condition that the same bands be selected for both photo-plates. Between 4341 and 
4470 at least three bands were required for plate 3 and two for plate 4; between 4470 
and 4574 three for plate 3 and two for plate 4; between 4574 and 4637 one each 
for plates 3 and 4; between 4637 and 4687 one for plate 3 and none for plate 4; 
between 4687 and 4861 two bands for both plates. By a lengthy process of trials’ 
in which the wave-leneths and the intensities of the bands were altered, including 
those of the above bands, I found the wave-lengths A, of the zeros of the bands and the 
degrees of the intensity of their maxima, as given in Table VII. under the heading A. 
The three intensity curves calculated from these data at intervals of two tenth-metres 
are represented on Plates I. and II. under A, together with the observed curves, which 
are dotted. The straight lines drawn at the top of the plates show the extent of each 
band and the number of superpositions at each point. | 
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Table VII. further contains the hydrogen spectrum observed by Witsine and the 
spectrum of Nova Aurigee by VoGcEL, both copied from the table in Witstna’s memoir 
Untersuchungen ueber das Spectrum der Nova Auriga. I ought to mention here 
that during the progress of my work I did not consult any previous researches or 
observations on new stars, and that I arrived at the result A without bias. Between. 
4067 and 4341 the wave-length A, of the zeros of the bands agree well with the wave- 
lengths measured in the spectrum of Nova Aurigze, and the two lines 4922 and 5016 
are also present in both. On the other hand, there are marked differences between 
_ H, and H,, the region which, owing to the large interval between two identifiable bands, 
presented the greatest difficulty to division into bands. The same remarks apply to the 
hydrogen spectrum. It is of no moment that some of the lines, as 4388, 4472, ete., are 
found intensely bright, because, in accordance with the above, each might be split into 
two or more fainter lines. The fact that the hydrogen line 4581 is the only bright line 
of intensity above 6 which is not represented in the spectrum of Nova Persei, while it 
occurs in the spectrum of Nova Aurigze, appears to suggest that the observed maximum 
4560 to 4589 is not due to the band Ay = 4570, which is one > of psenae used 1 in subdividing | 
the spectrum. 

B. I therefore repeated the work between H, and H,, and subdivided the spectrum 
as before, but chose 4581 instead of 4570; 4634 instead of 4637; and 4684 instead of — 
4687. I further introduced the condition that as few lines as possible should be chosen, 
and that where the wave-length of the zero of a band fell near that of a hydrogen line, 
the wave-length of the H-line should be taken. ‘he introduction of the line 4581. 
instead of 4570 as zero of a band changed the position of all the bands as far as the 
H,-hand; 4570 being the mean of 4559 and 4581, the two bands belonging to them 
his almost equally in producing the maximum formerly ascribed to 4570. Each band 
entails the introduction of a series of bands fitting into one another, and there are thus 
14 bands required to represent the intensity curve compared with 7 bands before. In 
other regions I altered some of the wave-lengths slightly to make them agree with 
those of hydrogen. The. band \,=4768, which does not occur in the hydrogen 
spectrum, is perhaps due to a series of faint lines. The result of this new analysis is 
eiven in Table VII., B, and the intensity curve calculated at intervals of 2 tenth-metres 
is drawn on Plates I. and II. under B. It is remarkable that the lines of the hydrogen 
spectrum, which I have been forced to take from WILsING’s table as being within 3 t.m. 
of the zeros of bands actually obtained, include all the hydrogen lines whose intensities 
exceed 2 between 4341] and 4861, though no heed was taken of their intensity. The 
| spectrum as defined by A, agrees well with that of Nova Aurigze. In the same table | 
have further entered all the lines of helium except those of the two second subordinate — 
serics. All of them have corresponding lines in the Nova spectrum. 

On the assumption of the additive rule, the brightest lines of the hydrogen and 
helium spectrum represent the intensity curve, each line being broadened according 
to Table V. and formula 1; and I consider the conjecture that hydrogen actually pro- 
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duced the spectrum not only possible, but probable, for these reasons :—(1) Towards. 
the more refrangible side of H,, lines coinciding within admissible limits with prominent 
H-lines, werc found without any bias, and they belong to that region of the spectrum 
which from the outset offered the least difficulty to the splitting up of the intensity 
curve into bands. (2) The intensity curve of the band belonging to 4637 or 4634, 
also detected without bias, follows the intensity curve of the March 25 plate in that. 
part of the spectrum without requiring the introduction of another bright band, and 
this lne-i8, ‘together with H,, H,, H,, the most prominent line of the hydrogen spectrum. 

(3) If, instead of the line 4570 fonsid under A, which does not occur in the hydrogen 
spectrum, the prominent H-line 4581 is introduced, the lines then required to represent. 
the intensity curve agree in position more closely than before with those of Nova 
Aurigee, 7.e, a star whose spectrum is, as I shall show, identical with that of Nova Persei 
after August. (4) The lines of the hydrogen spectrum, which I have been forced to take 
from Witstne’s table as being within 3 t.m. of the zeros of bands actually obtained, | 
include all the hydrogen lines whose intensities exceed 2 between 4341 and 4861, 
though no heed was taken of their intensities. 

9. Proof that the Error of the Additive Rule does not affect the Result of § 8.—The 
results just derived rest on the assumption that the radiations of intensity 7, ... 7, which — 
_ individually give on the photo-plate a blackness of degree m, . . . m, for the same exposure ¢. 
“pera if acting together during the same time ¢ a bleskaen equal to 2m. It is, how- 
ever, well known that this cannot be correct for all degrees of blackness. With the view 
of determining the error introduced by the use of the additive rule, I exposed several 
plates on a continuous spectrum, each plate containing five spectra, the exposures of 
which were proportional to 1, 2, 4, 8, 16. I estimated the degrees of blackness of the 
spectra in the same way as done on the star photographs. Any two degrees of blackness. 
could then be superposed, and compared with those estimated for another exposure. I 
find that for the degrees of blackness occurring on the star photographs, the blackness of 
the film is about proportional to the time of exposure for a constant intensity of radia- 
tion, and that the degrees of my scale are about proportional to the blackness. Since 
this relation cannot hold good for the highest degrees of blackness, I take it to be only 
approximately true for the lowest degrees, and put 


(2) = 


i, 

and choose 

(3) =10 —-1, 
where m is the degree of blackness, t the time, and aa constant. 

ScHEINER’s Die Photographie der Gestirne contains on p. 246 a table, the results. 
of experiments by MicuaLkg, which gives the times of exposure for intensities of radia- 
tion varying from 1 to 36, to produce the same degree of blackness on the photographic 
film. I find this table is sufficiently well represented by 


for a radiation of constant intensity 2, 


ti? =constant for a constant blackness m. 
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TaBLe VII.—Spectrum of Nova Persei in March and April 1901. 


Nova Persei. 


A. 
Intensity. 
= 
5 
2°5 
9 110: | 16 
+ 2 
2 
6 6 6 
2 
45 | 46] 
$5) 46 46 
1 
9 | 105 | 105 
85 | 85] 85] 
2 
5 1.35 
4-1 86 


Nova Aurige * 


Hydrogen * 
(Wilsing). Helium. 
Intensity. 
Ao: 
A I I. | Series. 
E | 
4026 | 5 1.| 5 4097] 4} 3] 4026|5 
| 4055 | 3] 2 
| 4063 | 6| 6 
4067 0-5 | 4067 | 5 
| 
4088 | 3] 1 
| 4097 | 2] 1 
4102; 9 |10 4101:'| 1 
4145 | 1]. 4144! IL 1 
4160 | 15) 15} 
417) |. af 
4177 5:5 | 451 4549 4177} 8 
4182 | 0 
4189 | 2| 1 
4196 | 3] 3. 
4208 | 151 15 
4933 i 3 
4053-451 -B 4983 1-3) 
4243 | 1| 1 
| 4953 | 2! 1 
4965! 35 45 | 4541 4265) 1| 0 
4293 | 1 0 
4305 1 4305 | 3 
| 4312 | 2, 0 
| 4330 |} 2' 0 
4341 9 |105/105| 4341 113) 3 
4877) 1 | | 4877) 0] 
4388 45. 4 4389 | 2| 11.4388 | 3 | IL, 1 
4402 | 2) 1 
| | 4413 | 2! 0 
| 4419 | 2) 0 
4425 | 1 | 25) 2 4495 | 4) 4 
pire $5: 8 1 3 4448 | 2| 4 
4459! ... | 3 | 351 4459 | 4 3 
4472 3 | 4 | 3 ET 


( Vogel). 
I. 
b3 
4102 | 
4195 3 
9 
4176 | vb 3 
4930 | b 3 
4262 | vb 3 
4288 | b 3 
4315 | b 3 
(4341! b 4 
4383 3 
4417 | b3 
4435 | b 3 
44.45 9 
4473 | b2 


I, = intensity. | 
I=helium, [I= parhelium, p=principal series, 1 = first subordinate series. 
In the last column b= broad, 3= bright, 4= very bright. 


* Copied from Publicationen des Astrophystkalischen Observatoriums zu Potsdam, xii. p. 96. 


| 

= 

| 

4026 

| 

| | | | 
| 4067 | 

| 4102 | | 

| 

4145 | | 

| 

4174 | 
| 
| 

| | 

4210— | 

| 

| 4934 | 

4265 

4304 | | 
| | 

| | 

| 

| 

4410 | 

| | 

4436 

4472 
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TABLE VIL.—continued. 


Nova Persei. | 
Hydrogen Nova Aurige 
‘ (Wilsing), Helium. (Vogel). 
Intensity. Intensity. 
| 
| 00 A. . | Series, A. I. 
3 
4498 | 
4502 5 3 4500 | 3 4 1 4501 | 2| 4 4507 9 
| 4521.' 2| 2 4520 
| 6 | 6 | 4522) 25/3 | 5 4503 | 3 
ts 4535 4 3 9 4535 | 2| 2 4530 
| 4551 | 2] 2 
i | 4555 | 2| 2 
4558 | 4 | 2 4559 | 6 5 4 4559 | 5| 2 4557 | b 2 
| 4581 | 3 5515. | 4581 | 6/10 4583 | b 3 
| | 4597 | 1 | 
4612 | 3°54] 5 3 4608 | 2 $744 4608 | 2] 1 
| | 4619 | 1 
4637 | 35'| 331 8 | |-6 |-9 4684} 9115 4628 | b 3 
00/1 10 4684! 5 6 |10 4684 | 3| 3. 
| 4710 | 2] 2 
4725.1 45 | 451 5 4794 | G. -|-.4724 | 9) 
4768 | 55 | 5H | 5D] 4768 55 | 5:5 | 55 
4861 113 13 4661118. 4063. 71 4862 | b 3 } 
4929 | 4 4922 4 4 2: 4929 II, 1 | 4924 2 
4932 | 2 
5016.| 356 | 2. 4 6016. 05 | 2 5014 5016 IT, p | 5016 2 
| 5055 
5132 | 1 5132 
5178 | 2 5178 | 2 5167 | vb 3. 
5200 | 2 5200-2 523 2 | 
| 628 2 | 
5327 | .2 5327 3 9317 4 
5388 | 
5405 2 
5456 | 3 5451 | 
| 5481 
5500  2°5 5495 25 5499 | | 
5505 | 
5544 4 5537 | 4 5537 | 
5589 3 5584 | 3 | 
(5635 5640 | 3 
5680 2 5689 | 2 5689 | 


The hydrogen lines 4973 to 5689 were measured by Hasselberg. 
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On p. 247 Prof. Scuerner further gives the results of his experiments on artificial 


stars produced by means of a Zoellner. photometer. He finds that if the time of 
exposure be increased 2°5 times, the faintest stars recorded on the plate are only 0°7 mg. 


fainter than before, therefore b = 1°4. 


Let a radiation of wrerpend v produce a degree of blackness m, and a radiation of 


peered i’ a blackness m’, both in time ¢. Let ¢’ be the time required for 7 to produce 
m’, then by (2) and (4) | | 


tt and y therefore 
(5) Fm) ea ©, for the same exposure on n radiations of intensities i and 7. 


I assume that the broadening of the lines into bands is dus to the same physical 


cause, and that the ratio of the intensities of the radiations at any two corresponding ; 
points of two bands is a constant for these two bands ; therefore by (5) 


= constant, 


where « and m are-the degrees of blackness at two points of a band, and mw’ and m’ ‘those 
at corresponding points of a second band. By means of (6) I determine the constant 
-a@ in f(m) from the observed corresponding degrees of blackness contained in Table VI. . 


The result is a= 0°04, with which I have calculated the following table. 


Tape VILL. 


| Calculated corresponding degrees of blackness for a= 0-04, : 


9) 74 | 59 | 45} 31) 18 | 


40] 381 |. 15 | | 0-9 
3 23} 18 | 12 | 08 | o4| O71 


For instance, if the maximum of a band of degree 13 is reduced to degree 5 in 


another band, blacknesses 7 and 5 at other points of the band become respectively 2°2 


and 1°5, while Table VI. gives 2°2 and1°3. The quantities in this table differ from those 
in Table VI. for all degrees of blackness greater than 0°8 by less than 0°2 degrees, and the 
average error is 0°l, but the differences increase to 0°4 for the degrees lower than 0°8. 
The function (3) therefore represents the observations satisfactorily. For a=0-03 and 
0°05 the residuals are respectively 30 and 50 per cent. higher than for a =0°04, and for 


| | | | 
\ 
| 
| | 
| | | 
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a=0°07 they increase to 25 times the amount for a= 0°04. For double the exposure 
the degrees of blackness 1, 3, 5 and 10 become respectively 1°9, 5°3, 8°4 and 15. | 

Let the intensities of radiation 1, . . . 2, give respectively the blacknesses of degree 
mm... ™, when exposed time t. The question is, what is the degree m if a 
radiation of intensity =i be exposed the same time t 2 Formula (5) gives 

| i,F(m,) = F(m,)2i where F(m) = ( fim), therefore 

F(m) = =F(m,). 

An extract of the F- Table is ais below. 


TABLE LX; 
Why 
b=1:08.) b=14.[ b= 1-08.) B= 1-4, 
0:00 0:00 8 1°08 1°06 
1 O11 |. 049 9 1-20 
0°32 10 1°47 1°34 
4 047 | 056-] 12 1:92 1-65. 
| 0:93 


- 


For instance, radiations which would singly give the degrees 1, 2, 3, 4 produce when 
superposed m,=8'4 for b=1:08 (by Table IX., F(m) = 0 11 +0: 23 +0: 35 + 0:47 = 1:16). 
‘and for b=1-4, as compared with 2m = 10. 
The difference m,—2m depends on =m and the number of radiations which are 
superposed. It varies most for the intensity curve which shows the greatest range 
between maxima and minima, and which has a different number of superposed bands at 
different places. On this account the calculated intensity curve, 2m, belonging to photo- 
_ plate No. 4, which on hypothesis B has from 3 to 6 superposed radiations in the region 
between H, and H, is the most likely to differ from an intensity curve m) calculated by 
formula (7). I assume the same bands, and in first approximation the same degrees m 
which contribute to the 2m-curve of Plate I., but I compound them according to formula 
(7). The resulting m-curve is then brought to agreement with the observed intensity 
curve by suitable changes of the intensities of the bands, and the question is whether 
this curve satisfies the observed curve as well as the 2m-curve does. Table X. contains 
the calculation in detail at an interval of 10 t.m., while it was made for every 5 t.m. 
The first columns show, under the heading m, the degrees of blackness at each point which 
the radiations would singly produce on the film. =m is the ordinate of the calculated 
intensity curve on Plate I., which was made to agree as near as possible with the 
observed intensity curve (see § 8); m, is the resultant if the degrees m be compounded 
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according to formula (7). m,—2m ranges between —0°6 and —2°2 for b=1-08, and 
between +0°4 and for b=1°4. 


Let dm, . . . dm, be the corrections of the degrees m, . . . m, which change the 
degree of blackness m, by dm, therefore, 
My dm, 


A change dm, at wave- length > of band 1 can be brought about “ by all the 
degrees of blackness being changed at every place of this band. I express dm, by the 
change Su; of the degree of blackness ™, of the maximum of band 1; m, being the 
quantity which was shortly called the intensity of the band, and I do the same for all the 
indices 1 ton. Employing (6) I replace in (8) dm, by du, and eliminate function J by F. 


My 
To reduce the work of ane L change the ee of the maximum of every 


band by an amount ém,, determined by 


_ log F(pn) 


and obtain from (9) and (7) | 


(1m) = My + 


; I determine x by (11) with dm=2m—m, and calculate dm, at each point 
from the mean value of x For b=1°4, » of band \,=4425 was reduced by 1 in — 
addition to du, and the intensities of the last four bands were not changed at all. 
(19) =m) + 6m, which appears in Table X. is then the calculated intensity curve if the 
degrees of blackness of the maxima of the bands given in Table VII. be changed by certain 
amounts to be calculated from (10), and the degrees at each point be compounded ac- 
cording to (7). The last three columns give the residuals left in the observed intensity 
curve. 2m differs from the observed intensity curve on an average 0°58 degree, (7) 
differs 0°57 for b= 1°08, and 0°63 for b=1°4, while (m)) differs on an average 0°26 from — 
xm. The observed intensity curve is therefore equally well represented by 2m and by 
(m,), and therefore the hydrogen lines of Table VIL. represent the spectrum, no matter 
whether the degrees of intensity of their bands be compounded by mere addition, or. 
according to formula (7). Combinations of bands which, if ‘compounded according to 
the additive rule, leave inadmissible residuals in the observed intensity curve, must give 
errors of the same order if formula (7) be employed ; ; and I conclude that if this formula 
had been used at the outset in analysing the spectrum into bands, the result would have 
been identical with that contained in Table VII. : 

A similar calculation for the intensity curve of photo-plate No. 3, assumption A, 
“gave an average error, observed m—2m= 0°63, observed m—(m)=0°59 for b= 1-08, 
and 0°58 for b=1°4, while (m,) differs on an average 0°25 from 2m for both values of 
b. This agreement proves again that the use of the additive rule cannot have influenced 

the analysing of the spectrum into bands. 


(11) gp = 2108 
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] 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0) 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 

0 
2 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 


QO — (ay). 


| ooo 
ANN 


Residuals. 


+1 ++! 


12°4 


(79) 
0 
0 
8 
7 
8 
7 
6 
7 
8 
9 
0 
0 
9 
8 
9 
8 
9 

9 
9 
6 
0 
0 
0 
8 
9 
1 
2 
2 
1 
1] 
11°8 
12°2 


b=1°4, 


(7) 


by Formule (7) and (11). 


b=1°08. 
| 


mre re ret rst ost or 


~ 
= 
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No. 4. 


TABLE X. 


CO 


Cn 
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Superposed Bands. 


iy 


Intensity Curves of the different’ 


- 


Calculated Intensity Curves, Sm and (m)), for Photographic Plate 
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— 


| 

| 


7 
| 
| 
| Me. Ms. : My. (M9). | 
3 | 9: | 10:8 | | 
4 | 9 | 102 | 
| ‘9 8°38 Om | 1° | 
90 | 7" | | 0: 2 
4400 | | ‘8 (‘2 0: 
10 | | | 6° 0° | 
20 | 6" 8 | 9 | 0: 
30 | 1°2 | 10 1° ‘0 | 
40) | 7 1°4 9°0 | 108 0 : 
50 | | 1°9 | 10°0 | 12m 
= 60.1 | | | 2°0 | 10°2 | 128 | | 0° | 
| | | 7 9°7 | 
ie | | 8 1° r4 
8) | | 7 86 10 |. | o- 
90 | | 7 12| 83 |-10% | | 
4500 | | | 1‘1 8°3.— | 
| . 80 | | 15 | | | | 6 
40 | | 7 14.) | | 
50 | 6 0°6 75 | | F 
70 | | 1@ || 8 15 | | 19) 
80 | | | 8 1°4 9°8 | 0 | +04 +0°1 
G() | | | 6 0°8 | 2 | | —0°3 
4600 | | | | 7 09 | 83 | +0°3 | 2 
| | | | 10-4 0-0 | +04 4 
= 10% | | | | | 11°4 | 0 38 135) | | 
| | | | 12°2 | 1 10 | 127 | 19% | 4.0°9 | 0 
11 | | | 121 | | 128 | | +07 | 120 +09) 
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THE SpectRuM FRoM 1901 Aveust 1 To 1902 NovEMBER. 


10. The Mean Spectrum.—The results derived from the photo-plates Nos. 8 to 21, 
1901 August 1 to 1902 January, agree closely with each other, and it is unnecessary 
that the results be given separately. Those derived from the later plates, Nos. 22 to 
27, are considerably less accurate, owing to the faintness of the spectrum, but they suffice 
to show that the bands did not change in position. Their results are also not printed 
separately. The changes which the spectrum underwent belong to the oT and | 
they appear for the whole period in Table XVII. 
~ I combined the wave-lengths and the estimates of intensity to mean values, which - 
are given in the first columns of Table XII. For most bands seven to eight plates 
contributed to the mean, and for the band near H, thirteen plates, all belonging to the 
period August to November. The two bands at wave-lengths 386 and 397 were outside 
the range of the plate until the beginning of October, and they rest on the results of 
the plates Nos. 18, 19, oh, a Table XII. the intensities of the bands, therefore, do not oe 
belong to the same epoch. The average error of a tabulated wave-length is 0°3 t.m. 
With reference to the faint bands, whose intensities do not exceed 1°5, and which 
were difficult to measure, most of the detail had to be discarded, because it was seen only | 
on one plate. The neglected measurements are about five per cent. of the total number. 
The wave-lengths of these faint bands may be several tenth-metres wrong. 
11. The Common Structure of the Bands.—Of the detached bands, the first two 
have the most pronounced intensity curve (see Plate III.). I shall show (see § 12) that 
their structure is similar, and further, that the similarity extends to all the other bands. 
~ The wave-lengths of the lines to which the bands belong being unknown, I introduce ~ 
Am, the mean of the wave-lengths of the three minima, and determine a,, from - 


ae given in Table XIII. for the first two bands, and two other prominent hands. whose 
zeros X,, equal 4364 and 4726. The latter merge into fainter bands, which overlap their 

more refrangible ends; the intensities at these places are bracketed in the table, and I | 
do not take them into account here. The adopted values of Table XIV. are the means of 
~ the figures contained in Table XIIT., with the exception of a few which were corrected so 
as to represent other bands better. I have also calculated a,, for all the other bands 
except one, and drawn on Plate III. their intensity curves with a, as abscissa. : 

12. The Calculated Spectrwm.—I decide whether all the brighter bands are of the 
same type by calculating the different points of the bands from a,, of Table XIV. by means 
of formula (12). About six well-defined points contributed to the final A,,, and its 
calculated error is on an average 0°2 t.m. The degrees of intensity have been obtained 
from Tables VIII. and XIV. I have given the calculated bands in Table XII. Including 
all points, I find that the calculated wave-lengths differ from the observed wave- lengths 
on an average 0°5 t.m., as compared with a calculated average error of 0°3 t.m. for A, of — 


i 
o 
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TaBLE XI.—Photographic Plates, 1901 August to 1903 February. 
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| | Number of = | 
| | | | Points Measured.| 
mS | A = 
E | Star. Fe, Ti. Z - 
egrees 
9 Aug. 15 4:0 2°0 2 2 Intensified | 93 | 24 | 15 | 8 
10 Aug. 21 6°5 2°9 2 2 | 98 32 + 14 6 
Aug. 26 | 109 | 40 18 4 
12 Aug. 27. 59. 72.19 3 3 Intensified | 77 24 10 3 
13 Aug. 30 Intensified 94 95} 14 
14. Sept. 4 1:9 2. 2 Very clear’ | 114 §3 
15 Sept. 20 4:7 0:2 4F 3 Intensified 49 17 
16 3°7 3°0 4F 3. Intensified 45 36. 
17 “Os. 6 7:0 o. 2 2 |. Intensified | 108 40 15 4 
18 Oct. 31 8°5 1:2 2 2 64 | 30 12 
Nov. 1 2 77 -36 12 4 
20 |. 1901. Nov. I3 5°5 0°5 2 2 Intensified | 133 45 17 4 
dan. 32 5°8 2 =| Intensified | 87 50 5 4 
22 Jan. 26 1°6 OF F 2 Intensified 77 
23 Jan. 29 7°6 2°2 F : Intensified 80 35 l 4 
a4 Feb. ° 9 4°8 2°0 F 2 Intensified | 81 42 4 4 
Feb. 1] 4:8 | | 
Feb. 12 4°3..- 
25 April 1 BO vF Intensified 78 52 2 4 
April 2 | 
April 17 1°5 
April 26 | 
April 30 0°8 
May 1 0:9 
May 2 1-4 
26 Oct. 20 2°2 3°3 F 2 Intensified .| 98 48 e. 4 
Oct. 26 
Oct. 30 
Nov. 1 85 | | | | 
27 Nov. 17 7. at vF | 1 | Intensified | 46 32 2 4 
Nov. 18 67 | 
Nov. 20 6°9 | 
1902. Nov. 21 | 
1903. .Jan.. 7 | 
Jan, 24 | 
Feb. 1 | 
| 
Width of slit:—0°018 mm. for plates Nos. 8 to 25; 0°020 mm. for plate No. 26; and 0-022 mm. for 
No. 27. | | | 


Angle of inclination of plate :— 13° for Nos. 8 to 17 


- 16° for Nos. 20, 22, 23, 25; 30° for Nos. 18, 19, 


21, 24, 26; 8° for No, 27. 
Definition :—1 excellent, 4 inferior, F faint. . 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART II. (NO. 10). 42 
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TaBLE XII. 
The Observed Spectrum, 1901 August 1 to 1902 January, and the Calculated Bands, 


Observed, Calculated. Observed. Calculated. 
| No. of No. of 
A Intensity. point A Intensity. ‘Intensity. point A Intensity. 
Table XIV. {Table XIV. 
3813 0-5 = 38695 = 3968'0 
3835 | | | 
3856-0 2 563 16 | 803 
6 62°7 0 
4063 
3863°8 7 639 0:5 
38729 | 11 72:8 2 
Q. 
8 15 5 94°8 | 
3889 18 | | 0-4 
soo | ° 4098-1 
30432 | 3-0 
3961-4 6 61:1 ite 0:2 
3 0-9 4121°3 18 21°8 
9 ( 62°2 0 | 
3966-5 ; 9 | 668 
3969'3 10 | 69:0 0-5 
9 713 0 
3972-9 4300 + 0-3 
3 | 2°6 4306 | 
3974°4 13 75:0 0-7 


| 
| 

| 

| 
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XII.—continued. 


Observed. Calculated. 
No. of No. of No. of | 
Intensity.| Point Intensity.| Point A Intensity.} Point |Intensity. 
Table XIV. | Table XIV. ‘Wable XIV. 
= 4341-0 
4323-2. 92°38 
1‘7 0-6 
2 | 1:0 
4328'8 3 28:2 
3°6 
4 29-4 
5 31:9 
4533:9 6 33°5 
15 | 0-6 
4335°9 
4 | £0 
4340°1 9 > 
4:0 d,, = 43645 
4346°3 12 46°91 l 
4347°4 13 48°7 | 
3.0 
9 14 
4351°7 51°9 3 516 
15 J 9-0 
| 4 53:3 
12 2°6 11:0 
16 545 
4355°4 5 
7 | 1:0 
56°2 
4357°4 
| 
2-0 
4359:0 596 
10 10-0 
4361°4 =18 60°5 
4363°3 9 
5 
4365°3 10 65°7 
10 10-0 
4367°9 11 68-2 
4369°8 12 69-7 
3 | 30 
4375°7 | 15 761 
4378°4 16 
3 3 
17 70-8 1: 
4382.0 18 84°] 


| 
| | 

| 

| 

| 
| | 
| 
a 
3 
| | 
| | 
| | 
| | | 
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TABLE XII.—contonued. 
Observed. 
No. of No. of | No. of 
Intensity.| Point Intensity.} Point A Intensity.} Point A 
Table XIV. | Table XIV. 
4388-7 
0°8 
4393°3 | 
0-2 
4398 
4405 
0°3 
4446°7 
4457°4 
4488 
4503 | 
15 
4554 
4570 
1:5 
4578 3 ‘ An = 4612°6 
4590. 
3:2 
0:3 
4598'8 3 99-0 
4 00:8. 
5 | | 
7 05:9 
15 
8 07'5 
4611-0 (Xn = 4635°3) 
46145 10 13:9 
| 
4619°3 12 ‘na An = 4642 | 
13 | 208 
4623°3 14 1 | 225 
24°2 | 0:8 | 
2°5 09 2 5 (25°6) 
| 16 26°9 | 12 4°3 
4627°7 0°3 3 28°3 6 (27°3) 
‘17 | 288 4°3 
5 8 | (301) 
5°6 
18 | 33:3 5-0 
4634-0 
6° | 340 9 (33°9) 
| 


| 
) 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Taste XII.—continued. 


| Observed. Calculated. 
No. of No. of No. of 
| Intensity.| Point A Intensity.}| Point A Intensity.| Point A Intensity. 
| Table XIV. Table XIV. Table XIV. 
| 7 | 353 
 4636°4 36'8 10 (36°5) 
5 5:0 5:0 
| 11 (39:2) 48 
4641°1 9 40°6 12 409) 
2°9 ( 1:2 
4643°5 | 10 43°92 13 (43°6) | 
459 (47-0) 
4:5 4:3 3°3 
(12 4.7°6. 
4648°9 
13 50: 16 (49-7) 
4 3:8 1:2 
35. 3°3 0-4 
4655°0 16 564 18 (561) 
4658-4 An = 4687°8 17 | 
4669°1 
| 3 09 
71:8 
| | 
4673°6 3 
| 75°8 
6-2 
4678°8 6 79°7 
7 81:0 
a 4681°1 8 82°6 
6 
| 9 86°3 
4687 
10 | 89-1 
5 
q 4691°4 1] 91:8 
16949 | 12 | 
a 4697-2 13 | 0-9 
4699-7 9 99:5 
15 | 
3°6 3 01:7 | 
7 4:3. 
q 16. 02°4 
1-4 4 03°5 
6:2 
$704:0 17 04:3, | 
6 05:7 d,, = 4726°1 
0:5 4:8 
2° 0:5 
18 7 08°8 0:9. | 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
& 
§ 
| 
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XII.—continued, 


Observed. Calculated. 
No. of No. of No. of |. 
A Intensity.| Point A Intensity.| Point Intensity.} Point A Intensity. 
Table XIV. Table XIV. Table XIV.) 
Xm = 4715°6 Am = 4726'1 
9 
| | 140 | 
| 11 7 19°3 
4721°0 12 21:3 14 8-0 
4 27°4 27°4 | 
47 27°0 15 3°6 8:0 
16 30°3. 11 
71 
4731°7 17 32°2 12 31°8 . 
0:5 | 29 
38:0 
| 5-4 
4740°3 16° | 40°8 
| 0:7. 
47473 18 47°3 
4757 
| 
4768 
0 
4776 
| 
4786 
| 
4799 
0:5 
4810 
4824. 
0:5 
4834°2 1 
4849°5 l 42°4 
0-7 
5 4°0 
4 50:4. 
4851°9 5 52°6 : 
4°0 
4853°8 6 54°4 
7 55°8 
| 0:7 
4 
4861°7 9 61°3 
Gs 2°0 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
— 
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Calculated. 


| Observed. Calculated. Observed. 
No. of. | No. of 
Intensity. Point . A Intensity. A Intensity. Point A Intensity. 
Table XIV. | | Table XIV. 
4864°2 Nn = 4959°4 
4°0 | 4°5 
4866-6 ll 669 | 
4-0 15 
48700 | 4973 16 74:8 
2°8 4978 17 76°8 
15 29 02 
4883°1 848 : 0:7 
4886 
4900. 49921 3 92°4 
4917 
0:3 4959°4 96°7 
| 42°4 : 0-7 
| 5006-5 9 
4950°5 50°8 3 4-0 
7 | 50175 +1 
0-3 13 16°1 | 
10 60°7 | | 
5053 


| 

| 
| 
| 
4 | 
| 

| | 
| 
4 | 
| | 
| | 
a | 
| 
| 
| | 
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Taste XIII.—Table of a, of Corresponding Points of Four TaBLE XIV.— 
Bands and of the Intensities, showing that the Bands are Structure of 
sumilar wn regard to they Wave-Lengths after August 1, - the Bands after 
1901. August 1901. 

a in Tenth-metres. Degrees of Intensity. 
Mean 
| Adopted 
No. | | Am Om 
| f 
3968'°0 | 43864°4 | 4726:3 3869°4 3968'0 | 4364°4 | 4726°3 
2 —15°6 | -15°5 —15:3 15°3 — 15°4 
7 6°5 ’ ( ) ‘ ] 
8 — 49 | = 5°] - - 
10 |; + + ° 15 + 10 9 10 9 + 1:2 - 
11; + 4:1 9 9 $8 9 
12 + 55 + 56); + 5°6 + 5 3 3 + 5:4 3 
| 10 ( ~ 
14 +10°4 | | +10°7 
+11°0 +11°9 5 5 
15 +11 6 6 7 | +11°9 
(16 | +140/ +144) +144] +133] 9 | 3 A 
17 4+ 15'8 + 16°2 15°5 1 1 (3) +15'8 1 
18 | +228} +20 | +181] +200 + 20°2 


: —0°2 t.m. for a,, and 0°2 t.m. for AS The observed degrees of intensity also agree 
satisfactorily with the calculated ones, or their sums at those places where two or three 


bands are superposed. The average difference, apart from signs, is 0°7 degrees of 
intensity ; 91 of the discrepancies lie between 0 and 0°5, 60 between 0°5 and 1, 26 
between 1, and 2 and 6 are greater. 1 consider it therefore proved that the bands are 
in every way defined by A,,, the degree of intensity of their maximum, and the 
quantities given in Table XIV. : 

13. Permanency of Structure.—Table XV. gives the number of observations of a 
minimum, and the period during which it was observed. The bands \,,= 38869 and 
3968 were outside the range of the photo-plates Nos. 8 to 17. Their position is never- 
theless well determined, since the plates Nos. 18 and 19 contain all the six minima, and 
Nos. 40 and 21 each four. The first minimum appears to have been the most pro- 
nounced. In all, it was recognised 90 times, against 47 for the second minimum and 
38 for the third minimum. Of the total of 177 minima, 158 belong to the 1901 plates. 


The number of the minima that have been found seems to depend on the brightness of 


the bands, and still more on the linear width of the minimum, which at wave-length 
8870 was 0°23 mm., and at 5006 only 0°08 mm. In conformity with this, the 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
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majority of the minima detected on the plates of 1902 belongs to the first two bands, 
which at first were the brightest of the spectrum, and then second in brightness only to 
the 5006-band. ‘They are present on each of the three photo-plates on which they were 


in focus, plates Nos. 21, 24, 26, 1902 January to November. During this time there 


is also no change in the extent and the position of the maximum of the bands. The 
evidence therefore points to the conclusion that from August 1 1901 to the end m 1902 


the structure of the hands remained unchanged. 


XV.— Table the Number of Photo-Plates on which the Minima 
have been measured, and the Periods to 0 which they belong. 


| 
Minimum 1. Minimum 2. Minimum 3. | 
| Bands. Period. Period. Period. | 
38695 | 6 1901 Oct. to 1902 Mar., 4 |1901 Oct. to 1902, Mar.| 4 |1901 Oct. to 1902 Nov. 
3968-0 Oct. to. - dan: | - 6: Oct. to Nov.| 4 Oct. to 
4103-4 Aug. to Nov.| 6 Aug. to 1903 Jan. | 5 Aug, to May 
— 4341-0 8 : Aug. to 1901 Nov.| 7 Aug. to 1902 Nov.| 5 _ Aug. to 1901 Nov. 
— 43645 | 13 Aug. to 1902 Jan. 9 Aug. to 1901 Nov.| 7 ' Aug. to Nov. 
| Sept. 4, Aug. to”... Nov.| Aug. 15.. 
4642°0 4 Aug. to 1901 Sept. 1 Aug. 26. 
4687°8 9 |. Aug. to Nov. | ... S$ Aug. to Nov. 
4715°6 | 1l Aug. to NOY, 
4726°1 8 Aug. to. Nov.| 5 Aug. to Nov.| 3 Oct. to 1902 Mar. | 
4862°8 7 Aug. to Oct. 2. Aug. 21, Sept. 4. | ... 
4959-4 4 Aug. Nov. 13. sie 
5007°2 8 Aug. to +1908 Jan. 3 Aug. to 1901 Sept.| 1 Sept. 4. 


A fourth minimum was measured twice in band X,, = 4364.5 on 1901, August 21 and 26. — 


14. Identification of the Bands.—The wave-lengths A,, of the zeros of the principal 


bands are compiled in the first column of Table XVI. Five of these can with certainty 


be identified as the hydrogen lines H,, H,, Hs, and the two principal nebular lines. A, 


1s the wave-length of an arbitrary zero of the band, viz., approximately the mean of 
the wave-lengths of the three minima. I change the zero and make it coincide with © 


the wave-length », of the line to which the band would be reduced under ordinary 
conditions. Let [s] be the mean of the corrections for the orbital motion of the earth 


_ on the days on which the photographs were taken, then 


4500 
(13) + [s] - Ao) 


Age + [2] 
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San, 
A | 
Am (s] dam 
Nebule. 
3869°5 +01 
3968-0 0-0 
4103°4 +0°3 4101°8 
4341°0 + 0:3 4340-7 +0°6 
4364°5 +0°3 
4612°6 
4642°0 + 0:4 
or (4635°3) +0°4 (4633°8) 
4687°8 +0°4 
4715-6 + 0:4 
4862°8 + 4861°5 +1°6 
4959°4 +04 | 4959°0 | +07 
5007°2 +0°4 5007-0 +0°6 


_ The five lines mentioned above give on an average da,,=+1'1 t.m. A, calculated by 
the third formula is comparable with the wave-lengths of elements, and also with the 
"py derived from the March- -April plates (Table VII.). The motion of the new star in the - 
line of sight is here eliminated. If one should succeed in deriving from experiments, 
or theoretical considerations, the = '’ of a certain point a of the band belong- 
ing to a line a’ can be calculated from a’ = —,)4500/N’, and the ratio (a —a’)/4500- 
is the ratio of the velocity in the line of sight and the velocity of light. 

The residuals entered in the column headed “ Difference” of Table XVII. exceed the 
quantity that might be expected from the average error of Am, and perhaps the fact that 
they rest on fewer minima than those of the brighter bands made them less accurate 
than the latter. Some of the bands call for special remarks. The zero of the second 
band lies 1°6 t.m. from the calcium line 3968°6, and 3°2 t.m. from the hydrogen 
line 3970°2. Owing to the good definition of its minima and its isolated position, its 
wave-length is one of the best determined of the spectrum, and its error is not likely to 
be greater than the calculated average error. As da,, cannot be so much in error, I 
_ take the band to belong neither to calcium nor to hydrogen. The bright band whose 
zero has the wave-length 4641°3 cannot be identified. This band overlaps the band, 
A) = 4611°9, and only two of the three minima were measured. ‘The zero would almost 
agree with the bright hydrogen line 4633°8 if the observed minima were not the first and 
second of the standard band, but the second and third ; an assumption which changes the 
wave-length of the zero by the distance of two minima. This identification is bracketed 
as an alternative, though it is questionable, because the first calculated maximum of the 
band has not been observed (see Table XII.). The next band, A, = 46871, is certainly 
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not due to the hydrogen radiation of wave-length 4684. Near Ay = 4725'3 is the 
hydrogen line 4723°6, which in the March-April spectrum was identified with a band 


TaBLE XVII.—Spectrum of Nova Persei from 1901 August 1 to 1903 January. 


Nova PERSEI. 
3 Planetary Nova 
Degree of Intensity [| | 
of Maximum of Band on Tis al the (Campbell). | (Campbell). 
Photo-Plate 
| 9 : 
- SS 8 | | S2| | 84 A I A I 
2 3/88 
| gs | | ge 
| 7:0 | 0°4 30 |.24 3868 | 4,5 
39670 95 50 | 08 3969 | 4,5 | 396 0°5 
410277 ‘| +0°9 13.107 1-08 7 5 4 4098 2 
4340°2 —-05 | 52) 38 30 | 05 11 11 11 6 4340°'7| 5,6 4336 ] 
4363°7 oy 20 20 9 4363°8| 2,4 | 4358: 8 
4611°9 14/ 17102 |03 | 4 5 2 4 14610 |.0,1.]. 460 1 
or (4634°6) | | 4637 0,2 4630 
4687°1 | £01.13 09 11 6 4 | 4687 2,5 4681 4 
4714°8 65 |: 26.106 | 0:1 713 8. 3 2 4715 2,4 471 1 
4725°3 | 60°) 12 11 16 6 
4862°0 + 0°5 48 | 15 | 03 | 0-1-4710 2 4861°5| v.b | 4857 | 10 
—4958°6 | 261.20 | 05 | 0-4 6 3 5 |4959:0, v.b 4953 | 30 
~—-§006°4 -0°6 49 | |.1:0 10 10 | 10 10 | 5007°0' v.b 5002 | 100 
Faint Bands, | 
3813 — 3835 | 6 
3889 — 3952 0-2 3 3889 0,4 
4027 — 4045 0°8 4026 0,4 
4063 — 4080 06 | O11 | 05 | 2 ] 2 
4140-4165 0°5 0-2 2 2 
4220 — 4265 05 | 05 | O56 | 0:3 2 2 3 4 424 0.1.4. £33 .. ] 
| 4265 0,1 426 1 
4300 — 4323 |. 1-08) 00 1.03: 2 | | 
4382 — 4398 | |. 0:3: | 2 3 2 4 4390 0,4 438 1 
4405 — 4488 13 07 | 4472°6| 0,5 4466 
4503 — 4590 09 | 10107 | 03 3 + 4 | 4574 0,2 451 
4597 0,1 
4662 1,4 
4747 — 4768 15 | O06 2 9) 3 2 4744 2,4 
| 4776 — 4786 10 | 05 | 1:0? 4 3 | 10% 
4799 — 4810 0-6 | 0°5 3 6 
4824 4840 0-3 0°6 1 3 
4886 — 4900 05 | O38 4 
4917 — 4938 Of: OF | O93 0 3 
5031 — 5053 Ol | OD | 2 
| 


of medium intensity. As neither the wave-length nor the intensity of the maximum 
agree with those of the hydrogen line, it probably is not due to hydrogen, though the 


« 
© 
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possibility is not excluded that the March-April identification is wrong, and that both 
the earlier and the later bands belong to the same radiations. 

In the second half of the table appear the twelve corresponding lines which Campbell 
photographed in the spectra of five planetary nebule, and the range of their intensities 
in these five spectra, 1 standing for ‘‘ faint,” and 6 for “very bright.” Besides these, 
there are only two lines, \= 4662, intensity 1 to 4, and \=4744, intensity 2 to 4, 
which Campbell found present in each of the five nebule. The first falls within the _ 
range of the two bright bands A, = 4642 and 4688 of the Nova spectrum, and if faint, 
would be masked by them; while the second is probably not represented by the faint 
band 4747 to 4768 of the Nova spectrum lower down in the table. All the prominent 
lines of the nebule spectrum are present in that of the Nova, 3868 and 4364, in 

addition to the principal nebular lines and the hydrogen lines, and their wave-lengths 
agree within their probable errors. I have already said that the second linc of Nova — 
Persei could not be the hydrogen line 3970°2. The planetary spectrum is not decisive 

on this point. All the hydrogen lines are bright, and the intensity of 3969 fits into 

their series, while its wave- length may be a t.m. in error. If it were the hydrogen. 

line, the Nova spectrum after J anuary 1902 could be reconciled with it. It is possible 
_ that a faint hydrogen band was superposed on the bright band \,=3967°0, and that 
after January 1902, when the band faded and the measurements became difficult and 
less accurate, its principal constituent was the band \,=3970. The only prominent 
band of the Nova spectrum which has no counterpart in the nebular spectrum belongs 
to wave-length 4725°3. 

15. Variation of the Bands and of the. Radiation in Intensity.—The degree of 
intensity « of the maximum of a band determines the intensity curve of the band. It 
alone requires to be discussed. From 1901 August 1 to October 6 the observed values 
of » agree with each other within their probable errors, and 1 have combined them to 
mean values. In this period the photo-plates Nos. 8 to 17 were all taken at the same 
angle of inclination. I have also combined the estimates made in three’ other periods, 
using in each period photo-plates taken at angles of 30° and 16°, and discarding those 
estimates which belong to bands out of focus. The results, wnaen are corrected for 
the superposed bands, are tabulated in Table XVIL. — 

By means of the formule given in § 9 the relative changes in intensity of the radiations 
which produced the bands can be calnslaned. Leta radiation of intensity 7 in the focal plane 
of the spectrograph produce in time ¢ a degree u of blackness on a photographic plate 
_ whose sensitiveness is s for the wave-length of this radiation, and I designate these 
conditions by (7, s, u, t), and let a radiation 7, produce in the same time ¢ on the same 
plate, for sensitiveness s, a degree of blackness (2%, So, Mo, ¢), and for sensitiveness sa 
degree (%,.S, t). 

I define sensitiveness by st=constant for the same intensity of radiation and the 


same are of blackness. 2/2) is the quantity wanted. I apply formula (5) to (8 S, M, t) 


4 
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f(u’,) can be eliminated by f(m). I apply formula (2) to (i, s, mo, £) and (%, 8, Ho, t), 


which can be replaced by (%, so, #’o, ), then 
0 


4 | 
50 
(15) 


Since the sensitiveness is constant for the same wave- length, [/I, suttices for our 
purpose. It appears in Table XVII. , where it is referred to the socal of the radiation 


at A, = 5007. 


Compared with the March- -April spectrum all the bright bands sins the three H- 
bands, and perhaps the bands X, = 4634-6 and 4611-9, have come into existence, or have 
grown much in intensity. The radiation at \,=4363'7 is twice as intense as that of 


the three H-bands, which in the spring were the most prominent bands of the spectrum. — 
The other bands observed in the spring have almost entirely disappeared. None of the 
radiations faded at a slower rate than the nebular radiation A = 5007. Several radiations ~ 
_ began to decrease already in October, and others started in November. The decline of 


the bands \ = 4363°7 and 4725 in the two months 1901 November 13 to 1902 January 


12 is further remarkable. Four radiations faded at the same rate, H,, 4612 , 4959, 5007, : 
and perhaps H,, while H, certainly decreased at a much greater rate in October. I may 


mention that r calculated s)/s by (14) from estimates of degrees of blackness made on a 
photograph of the sky spectrum. The values 7/1, calculated by (15) show that, with the 


only exception of the radiation at A, = 3869, that at A= 5007 was the most intense 


already 1 in August 1901. 

In October and November 1902 the relative intensities agree better with those of the 
nebular spectrum than before. It must of course be borne in mind that the spectrum 
on the last plates was extremely ditficult to see, the intensity of the maximum of the 
band X,=5007 being only of degree 1, and that the figures belonging to that period 
are only a rough approximation. The trend of the table is certainly to show that the 
intensities are approaching those of the average nebular state. 


16. The Faint Bands.—One may conclude by analogy that the faint bands would 


be reduced to lines under ordinary conditions. In that case, on account of their 
breadth, several must be due to multiple lines. . On a whole they agree fairly 
well with the maxima of the intensity curve observed in March and April. Considering 
the uncertainty of the wave-lengths of these faint bands, about 5 t.m., a convincing 
proof as to their origin cannot be brought, though it is probable that they are the 


remnants of the bright spectrum in the first months. It may be mentioned that the 
hydrogen lines given under B in Table VII. also explain them, provided seven of them 


be excluded. 


j 
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17. Last Visual Observation of the Spectrum.—On March 3 1903 I inspected the 
spectrum of Nova Persei in the focal plane of the spectrograph without using an eye- 
-piece, a method which I usually employed prior to the exposure, to make sure that the 
proper star had been set on the slit. I saw only one bright spot in the whole range of 
the spectrum which coincided with the air band at 5004. Several times I gained the 
impression that there was a faint spot near the place of the magnesium line 4481. The 
comparison was made in this way, that when the eye had been — on the _ the 


_ spark was switched: on for an instant. 


18. Curious relation between d~* of Four. Prominent Lines.—The wave-lengths of the 
zeros of the brightest bands are 3869, 3967, 4864 and 5007. ‘The oscillation frequencies | 
of the first, third, and fourth zeros almost form an arithmetic series, which, continued | 
to the less refrangible side, gives the wave-length of the helium line D,, a line which 
was measured by others in the spectrum of the new star, and also belongs to the nebular 


spectrum. In the following-table I give the wave-length of the helium line, Keeler’s 
~ determination of:the nebular line, and my determination of the other two > lines, reduced 


to the two nebular lines as standards. 
The formula 
= 17014:2 +. n= 0,1, 2,3 | 
determines \ as entered in the last column. The agreement is. perfect. Should this | 
be merely a casual coincidence ? 


~ Vacuum, Difference. Calculated a. 

~2931°0 
4364°3. .  22906°8 | 4364°3 
| 2940°5 
BOOTOS |... . 5007°05 

2952°1 
5875'°87 | 17014°2 | 587587 


19. Similarity of the Structure of the Bands in March-April 1901 and a ifter August 


-1901.—I add da,,= +1.1 t.m. to a,, of Table XIV., which reduces them to the same zero — 
as was employed for the March-April bands. Both bands are givenin Table XVIII., and _ 
also on Plate II. I include the second minimum of the March-April band, though it 


rests on only two single measurements in two bands, because it seems to fill up a gap in 
the order of the minima. ‘The extent of the maximum and the position of the minima 
agree with each other. ‘There is only this difference, that while the March- -April band 


declines to nothing from ¢j= —12 to —73 t.m., and from +13 to +56 t.m., the later 


bands fade abruptly on 6 t.m. Between April and Aucust the ends of the bands have 
therefore decreased at a greater rate than the central maximum portion. I repeat again 
that from August 1901 to January 1902 no change took place in the structure, and 


that the extent of the maximum remained unaltered during 1902. It appears that the 
spectrum converges towards a nebular spectrum, in which each line is broadened 27 t.m. 


| 
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Taste XVIII.—-The Structure of the Bands in March-April 1901, and after 
August 1901, referred to X, as zero, and reduced to , = 4500. 


Structure of the Bands, f Reversals, 
March-April. After August. March-April. After August. 
| | Number 
| | of Plates | 
0 
~ 55 5 
| 
6 
— 31°5 
7 
~17°5 -178 
~ 144 | 
3 
-120 —12°2] . 
—10°4 
48 
83 
| 9 
58 
7 — 48 7 5 - 53 89 | -8 to 24] 
| 13 10 
+ 1°2 03) 
+ 32 + 2:3 
| 10 
12°5 + 49 9 
+ 68 + | 
6 4 +78 { 38 | 9 to 26 | 
11°5 + 15:1 
4+ 16°8 + 16°9 
+ 90°] 8 + 21:3 
+25'1 7 
+31°7 
+ 34 
2 5. 
+ 36°4 
+ 40°5 
0°5 
+ 56 


* Sharp Fraunhofer line, 1901, March 18-20 and March 25. 


| 
\ 
: | 
| 
| 
| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
~ 
| 
} 
| 
} 


during the whole period 1901 March to 1902 November. (See Table XVIII. and 


| sidiiied and helium lines, some of which vary in intensity during this period. (See 


| — spectrum is also faintly present during the whole period. 
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20. Results.—1. The spectrum consists of a line spectrum in which each line is 
broadened into a band, the broadening being proportional to the wave-length of the 


line and independent of the element. Tables V. and XIV. give the common structure 
of the bands. | | 


The position of the maxima and of the minima or reversals remains unchanged 


IT.) 
. The intensity curve of the spectrum in March and Apa: is satisfied by the 


Table VII. B, and Plates I. and Il.) It is re: that the spectrum is | due to 
hydrogen and helium. 
8. From August 1 1901 to the end of 1902 the bands belong to the lines of the 
spectrum of planetary nebule, and their relative intensities converge towards those of 
the average nebular spectrum. (See Table XVII. and Plate II. .) Probably the March- < 


I wish to acknowledges the help I have inion from my Assistant, Mr James 


CoNNELL, who attended to the guiding of the telescope and plotted the curves - given 
in the plates accompanying this paper. 
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Intensity curves of the spectra of Nova Persei, 
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Intensity Curve, 1901, March 8 — continued , 
4 f = “lye, 
4900 5000 5100 5200 5300 5400 5500 5600 5700 
Spectrum of Nova Persei reduced to lines 
1901 March3. A outside 
1901 March 25. B of | : 
1901 August te October. 7 blates | 
1901 November. | | 
1902 October and November. | | | | 
Planetary Nebula. ! ! 
3800 4000 -—~— 4100 _ 4400 4500 ; 4700 4800 5000 5100 5200 5300 5400 5500 5600 5700 
13 
12 
10 
8 
Si mer 1901 March to Apr.t. | 
Lrucr.ure 6 te 
2 
of 
FS 
| 
(reduced to wave-length 4500) 
Lo Il. 1901 August te 1902 January. 
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Curves of observed intensity of 12 bands in the spectrum of Nova Persei. 
1901 August to November. abscisse am (see 9 11) 


Am of zero of bands Yj 


3869-5 | 


Yy 
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43645 
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XI.—The Histology of the Blood of the Larva of Lepidosiren paradoxa. Part I. 


Structure of the Resting and Dividing Corpuscles. By Thomas H. Bryce, — 
M.A., M.D. (With Five Plates.) | 


(Read aeey: 18, 1904; MS, received March 19, 1904. _ Issued separately November 19, 1904.) 


The material for the observations yooorded in this paper has been kindly lent to 
me by Mr Granam Kerr, Professor of Zoology in the University of Glasgow. It 
consisted of some of his beautiful series of cut embryos, and of some freshly-sectioned 
material which I stained specially for the purposes of the research. | 

The blood corpuscles of the embryo Lepidosiren are exceptionally favourable hie ects 
for the study not only of the morphology of the blood, but also of cell structure. The 
karyokinesis in the red corpuscles presents features of considerable interest—and the 
phenomena are presented to the observer on such a scale as to render them almost 
diagrammatic. : 

In the present paper I shall deal: with the structure of the ‘eciepundles sind the . 


mitotic phases in the erythrocytes, reserving for a future communication the results of 
studies on the origin ond histogenesis of the elements. 


MeEtTHops. 


For the study of the dividing red corpuscles I selected a ie in which the embryo. 
was small enough to have permitted perfect penetration of the fixative fluids, and yet 
sufficiently advanced to have its cells free of yolk. . 

The stage selected was that represented in pl. x. fig. 32 of Mr cists KERR'S 
memoir* on “ The External Features in the Development of Lepidosuren par alos 
(Fitz.),” a larva twenty-four days after hatching. 

The embryos chosen had been fixed 1 in sublimo- acetic fluid, and the fixation leaves 
nothing to be desired. 

The sections were cut at 10 u, which was rather thick for some > points, but the 

nature of the material, owing to the mass of yolk, did not permit of thin sections. 

The stain employed was in the first instance iron hematoxylin, with a counter 
stain of eosin. It was, however, discovered that even at this early stage several 
varieties of leucocytes were present in the blood, and for the study of these a stain of 
methylene blue and eosin, and the mixture of Ehrlich known as Triacid were employed. 

The best results in some respects were obtained with the first named, especially for 
the centrosome of the erythrocytes, but for the resting red corpuscles and the leucocytes 
the methylene blue and eosin gave a finer differential colorisation. 


* Phil. Trans., vol. cxcii. B. 182, 1899. | 
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The two dyes were applied successively, and not in a mixture, according to a method 


described by Dr GULLAND, and communicated to me by Dr Goopatu. The sections 


were stained first for about five minutes with a saturated watery solution of eosin, and 


then after washing, with a saturated watery solution of methylene blue for two or 


three minutes. They were then washed and oeacaeruinate if necessary in 90° alcohol, | 
dehydrated and cleared in pure xylol. 


The sections stained by this method are as bright after nine months as they were 


oat 


I. Srrucrure oF THE ERYTHROCYTES. 


(a) Resting Corpuscles. 


The red blood sci are oval biconvex dises, varying in size from 42 to 50 in - 
length, 30. to 36m in breadth, and 12 to 15 in thickness. The nucleus occupies the 
centre of the disc (Pl. I. fig. 1, Pl IV. fig. 32), ‘It is also oval in shape, measuring 


20 to 27 4 in be, at 12 to 15m in breadth, and 9 to 12 » in thickness. 


(1) Cytoplasm. 


The corpuscle is surrounded by a delicate membrane. The cell body shows a_ 
peripheral ring or band, within which there is a coarse meshwork structure. The 
meshwork is not very regular, but the thickness of the sections intensifies the 
appearance of irregularity. The meshes are from 3 to 4 in diameter. The whole 
reticulum centres on the nucleus, having a general radial direction from nucleus to 


periphery. At the nodal points there are meer F refractile ‘granules of considerable 


S1ze. 


In some corpuscles the fibrillee of the reticulum i in the central nuclear portion of the 
corpuscle are arranged as parallel running threads between the nucleus and the periphery, 
but it is not quite clear how far this is a normal appearance. 

The staining reactions of the meshwork are as follows :—With iron hematoxylin 
it 1s grey, while the microsomes are black (Pl. I. figs. 1 and 2); with methylene blue 
and eosin, the meshwork stains bright red and the microsomes are dark red spots; 
with triacid it is yellow, and the microsomes stand out as darker yellowish-brown points. 
In some favourable stainings with the last-named mixture the alveoli had a faint pink 
tinge. 

In all the larger corpuscles there is a large vacuole, with structureless contents, 
showing no differential reaction to any of the stains used. | 

Round the equator of the cell there is a remarkable band about 3 » in diameter. It 
forms a complete peripheral ring, when the corpuscle is seen on the flat (Pl. 1. fig. 1, 
Pl. IV. fig. 32). In the fixed cell its appearance is distinctly fibrillar. The fibrille run 
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concentrically ; and though they seem for the most part parallel, there is a considerable 
amount of apparent crossing and recrossing. 

In profile views (PI. I. fig. 2 and Pl. IV. fig. 33) there is to be observed at each 
end of the corpuscle an area free of reticular formation, but occupied by a number of 
fine points arranged generally in a straight line. These I take to be the cross sections 
of what appear to be fibrillze seen on the flat. | 

Such a peripheral ring has been. described i in the red bined corpuscles of the hick | 
embryo by DEHLer,* and in amphibian corpuscles by Nicotast and Mrves.{ The latter 
has demonstrated that in Salamandra the ring is fibrillar, consisting of very fine threads 
running parallel to one another, or a single unbroken thread developed into a skein in 
the wall of the corpuscle. This is displaced inwards at the beginning of mitosis, under- 
goes a loosening, and then disappears as such, its substance being peny employed 

for the formation of the achromatic figure. 
The structure thus described by Muvss is evidently of axacily the same nature as 
the band in the Lepidosiren corpuscles, but he finds no network such as [ have described, 
and the question here arises whether that structure is not a precipitation product. 

A reticular or meshwork structure has been described in amphibian erythrocytes by a 
number of authors (LEypic, FromMann, AUERBACH, FoA, and others), but it has been 

variously interpreted.. Gc Li0-Tos§ figures a reticulum identically like that [ have 
_ described, in the erythrocytes of the lamprey. What I have named the microsomes he 
calls heemoglobigenic granules. Recently RuzicKa.|| has represented the corpuscles of 
Rana as having a reticular structure closely resembling that seen in the Lepidosiren 
cells. BttscH11,11 on the other hand, attributes to the outer portion of the corpuscles 
in Rana an alveolar structure bounded by a distinct membrane. Within this outer 
zone is an inner girdle-like zone of finely meshed internal protoplasm, while the central 
nuclear portion is occupied by a space containing stuctureless enchylema, in which 
there are radiating tracts of protoplasm. 

I do not propose to discuss the history of opinion on the structure of the red discs, 
but [ may mention that Rotterr ** in a recent paper concludes for an alveolar stroma, 
while WEIDENREIcH’s tt recent observations support ScHAFer’s conclusions (published 
in Quain’s Anatomy), that the contents are fluid and structureless, enclosed by a 
membrane. In this case | feel no doubt. of the existence of a membrane, but reserve 


is necessary as to the reticulum. It must be noted, however, that I am dealing with — 
young corpuscles. ff | 


* Archi f. Anat., Bd. 46, 1895. t anatomique, 1896. | 

{ Anat. Anzeiger, Bd. 23, 1903. § Giexi0-Tos, Mem. Accad. delle Sc. Torino, T. yi. 1896. 
-- || Anat, Anzeiger, July 1903, Bd. 23. (J Protoplasm, etc., English trans,, 1894, p. 125. 

Pfliiger’s Archiv f. Bd. 82, 1900. tt Arch. f. mekr. Bd. 61, 1902, p. 459. 


t{ Mervss, in a paper published since this paper was written (Anat. Anaeiger, vol, xxiv. No. 18), holds that there 

is no membrane i in the amphibian corpuscles. The peripheral ring of fibrille is the only structural arrangement in 

-Salamandra, but he states that in Rana there is, in addition, a ‘Fadenwerk,’ which is collected further round the 

nucleus, especially at its poles, and he quotes HENSEN (Zettschr. f. wiss. Zool., Bd. 11, 1862) as having described in the 
corpuscles of the Frog a granular material round the nucleus, from which threads pass to the periphery. 
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The Lepidosiren corpuscles thus resemble those of Salamandra in the possession of a 
very distinct equatorial band, but in their reticular structure they seem to correspond 
more to the description given of the corpuscles of the Frog. Taking all the possibilities 


into account, I adopt the view that the reticulum is not an artifact, but that it 


represents a protoplasmic framework. This is possibly alveolar in arrangement, but 
it is clear that the meshes of the reticulum exceed considerably the limit laid down by | 
BurscHxt for the true protoplasmic alveoli, and greatly exceed those of the optical — 
reticulum seen in the protoplasm of the leucocytes. The erythrocyte is a much 
differentiated cell, and the structure described is evidently a secondary one. The 


whole protoplasm is fibrillar, but the framework is not necessarily fibrous or fixed. - I 


believe rather that it is colloidal. I derive it from a vacuolated condition, in which 

the active protoplasm (Hyaloplasm) is greatly reduced, and it may well be that an 

original alveolar arrangement has been lost by the breaking through of mesh walls. . 
The peripheral band must be either the cause or the consequence of the shape of the 


corpuscle. It disappears when the disc begins to round up for division, This suggests 


the possibility that the appearance is due to a massing of the mesh walls. Further, in 
the angular interval between the upper and under layers of the membrane round the 


| equator, there is a space (fig. 2, Pl. I.) oceupied by the fibrillee of the ring cut across. 
‘When the corpuscle rounds up, this space disappears, and the band is -Teplaced by a 


reticular formation. | 

These considerations, combined with observations on young incline me 
to the view that the ring may rather be the consequence than the mechanical cause 
of the shape of the corpuscle, but the matter will come up for discussion again in the 
second part of these studies, when I am in an the position to deal with the histogenesis of 
the cells.* | 


The question oe arises whether the corpuscles which hint assumed the biconvex 


-dise shape are capable of division. Besides the corpuscles with oval nuclei, there are 


others with round nuclei, and a smaller ceil body showing a finer reticular structure. 
These do not assume the disc shape, though they are oval in form. They are found in 
active division. In the second part of this memoir I shall discuss the. relationship 


between these two forms. Meantime it has to be determined whether both classes of 
cells are dividing elements. In the later stages of mitosis there is little to distinguish 


the one class from the other, for all dividing corpuscles are spherical. Variation in 
the size of the chromosomes would indicate a derivation from a coarser or finer 
chromatin network, and the round-nucleated corpuscles have distinctly a finer network 


_ of chromatin than those with oval nuclei. Direct observation, however, shows that by 
far the greater number of nuclei showing prophase stages are oval in shape, and between 


* MrvEs, in a recent paper cited in the note to page 293, concludes that the band is the cause of the biconvex 
shape of the corpuscle. His explanation of the mechanism does not seem to apply very satisfactorily to the Lepidosiren 
corpuscles, but I must postpone a discussion of the question until all the stages in their histogenesis have been worked 
out. It seems to me that it is only by a . of the developmental stages that the significance cf the band or ring can 
be determined. 


< 
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the rounded daughter corpuscles, and the biconvex disc-shaped corpuscles, are to be seen 
all varieties of intermediate stages. These must necessarily be corpuscles either 
assuming the disc form or rounding up again for division. These intermediate forms 
sometimes possess two centrosomes; sometimes no centrosome can be demonstrated. 
The corpuscles showing early prophase stages of the nucleus always have two very 
distinct: centrosomes, and they are either quite spherical (fig. 8, Pl. I.) or are oval and 
often irregular, showing, — to the plane of the section, one or two lateral — 
projections (Pl. I. figs. 3 and 4). | | | 

Corpuscles such as that drawn-in fig. 4, Pl. I. are frequently met with, in which two 
very distinct centrosomes are present, although the oval nucleus shows still a coarse 
network. 


I believe I am justified i in stating that, while it is sitidbhe that the corpuscles with 


vesicular nuclei may not divide, at any rate the smaller —— ones ) Tepresent the 


resting phase of the dividing cells. 


In the resting stage, if this be so, no centrosome is S present in any form in which - 
it can be distinguished from the microsomes. 


(2) N ucleus. 


As mentioned above, the nucleus is an oval body. It has a very coarse chromatin 
~ network (Pl. 1. figs. 1 to 5), with large karyosomes close packed. In a considerable 
- number of corpuscles the nucleus is to all appearance a solid mass of chromatin. _ : 

The reactions of the nucleus to the various dyes is interesting. In iron hema- 
toxylin material the chromatin holds the stain with great persistency, so that the 
erythrocyte nuclei are still intensely black after all the other nuclei have completely. 
surrendered it. With methylene blue and eosin, the network has a blackish violet 
colour, quite different from the lighter violet of the nuclei of the leucocytes, and again 
from the pure blue of the nuclei of the cells of the mesenchyme. 

The chromatin network again selects the orange from Khrlich’s mixture, and has a 
golden colour. The alveoli are occupied by a delicate green staining, but no linin 
threads can be made out. In a successfully stained specimen the chromatin of the 
mesenchyme nuclei selects the basic dye, and their green colour contrasts with the 
golden yellow of the nuclei of the red corpuscles. — | 

Notwithstanding this behaviour to the dyes, the rounded masses in the nuclei are > 
not true nucleoli, but karyosomes,* or at any rate they. are local accumulations of the 


same substance as forms the intervening bars, and, as later, is uniformly distributed 


along the spireme thread. 
(b) Mitosis. 
As I have already rary no centrosome is to be seen in any recognisable form in ~ 
any of the resting corpuscles, large or small. 


* Cf. Pappenheim, eee Archiv, vol. 145. 
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The first evidence of the onset of mitosis is the formation of a bulging of the central 
nuclear portion of the corpuscle on one side. In this projection are seen in the vast 
majority of cases two centrosomes lying side by side, and close to the surface of the 
corpuscle, and remote from the nucleus (Pl. I. fig. 4). Hach centrosome is the focal point 
of far-reaching radiations, which are clearly directly continuous with the reticulum of the 
corpuscle. They have every appearance of being simply a radially disposed portion of 
the general network. The centrosomes are not connected directly by intervening fibres. 
‘In fig. 4, Pl. I..an appearance seen in that, as well as other corpuscles, is suggested. On 
the left of the nucleus the meshes of the network appear drawn out towards the site of 
the centrosomes, and the radial fibrillee can be traced far out forming the walls of the 
_ meshes of the network. This appearance is transitory. In the next stage (PI. I fig. 8, 
Pl. IV. fig. 34) the lateral wings have been drawn in, and the corpuscle has become 
spherical. The radiations are confined to one pole of the cell, the centrosomes remain- 
ing near together and close to the surface. | 


| (1) Structure of Centrosome. 


The structure of the centrosome varies according to the character of fixation 
and the manner of staining. In iron hematoxylin sections the appearances depend 
on the degree of abstraction of the stain. When much of the stain is left, the body 
is a very large one, and the black colour is even continued out along the radial 
fibrille. When the decoloration is carried far, there is a much smaller dark point 
in the centre of a halo staining red in preparations counterstained with eosin. The 
fibrillee spring from the circumference of this halo (Pl. Il. fig. 13). This is clearly ‘ 
an instance of concentric decoloration, and the black spot is not a true centriole in 
Boveri's * sense. 1 have not been able to demonstrate a single such centriole or 
pair of centrioles at any stage of mitosis, but frequently the centrosome has the 
appearance of a grey spot, containing a group of centrioles. A slightly lobed 
appearance of a solid centrosome points to the same structure, even though no 
separate granules are to be made out. ‘The question arises whether this is a 
‘fragmentation’ of the centrosome (Boveri)* or the true structure. 

With the other dyes used the centrosome is not so vividly differentiated as with 
iron hematoxylin, but in view of the tendency of that stain to mask a finer structure — 
by remaining lodged between the smaller elements, a truer picture is perhaps obtained 
by their use. In methylene blue and eosin sections the centrosome is a red area 
occupied by fine granules of the same size as the microsomes, but darker in colour, 
_ having a neutral tint—an appearance very possibly due to their being massed together. | 
In the same way in triacid preparations the centrosome is yellow, with brownish yellow 
granules. 


* Zellen-Studien, Heft iv., “ Uber die Natur der Centrosomen,” 1900. 
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(2) Origin of Centrosome. 


The origin of the two centrosomes is very difficult to arrive at. I have seen 
only a very few corpuscles with a localised radial disposition of the reticulum in 
which there were not two centrosomes, either together in the same, or one in each 
of the adjoining sections of the series, and these few cases are difficult of interpretation. 
There is not a single clearly defined centrosome, but an area (fig. 3, Pl. I.) on 
which the radii converge. This is occupied by granules in every way similar to the 
microsomes. The extreme rarity of this stage, if it be a stage, shows that it must be 
_ a short-lived one, and that almost immediately the centre of activity is duplicated. 


It is clear that the centrosome or centrosomes described have no direct relationship 
to that of the previous division. The resting cells have no centrosome, and no — 


granules. distinguishable from the microsomes which can be recognised as centrioles. 
Further, the new centrosomes do not appear where the old disappear, and therefore, 


unless on the purely theoretical assumption that the centrioles are scattered in | 


the protoplasm, and though indistinguishable retain their identity,* to become the 


new focus or foci, the centrosome must be considered to appear de novo. That 


this is actually the case is strongly supported by instances such as these figured 


on Pl. 1. figs. 5 and 6, in which two centrosomes are seen so far removed from 
one another that it is hardly possible to believe that they have not appeared quite 
independently of one another. It is remarkable, however, that in later stages, when — 


the centrosomes are very far apart, presumably successors of a stage such as figured 


(Pl. I. fig. 6), they are still single. I have seen no multipolar figures, and in such. 


cases there is a suggestion that the chromosomes are forming themselves into two 
sroups round the two asters. I have seen only a small number of such figures, but 
even the one or two I have seen seem to prove that the two centrosomes may appear 
independently ; ; and the fact that the independent centrosomes do not divide and 


form multipolar figures further suggests the possibility, in the absence of any stage 


in which a single definite centrosome can be confidently asserted, that the two 
adjacent centrosomes are independent from the first—that is, as definite stainable and 
recognisable foci. 


(3). History of the Nucleus during Mitosis. 


It will not be necessary to deal in detail with the history of the chromatin as 
it presents only the well- known evolutions; a few points only require to be 
mentioned. | 

The spireme thread i is not beaded ; that is, there is no distinction between a linin 
basis and chromatin granules tinhpdiiel in it. The whole thread stains uniformly. 
In this respect it differs from the thread seen in the prophases in the nuclei of the 


Mxvzs, Verhand. anat. Gesellschaft, 1902. 
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leucocytes. The longitudinal splitting takes place early. The Vs are unequal, with 
one short and one long leg. The latter in the metaphase is of such length that 
when all seen in one section it extends round a third of the circumference of the 
cell. This makes the metaphase figures so complicated that I cannot be certain of 
the number of chromosomes. 


In the late anaphases the chromosomes are merged again into a seemingly solid | 


mass of chromatin, which no amount of extraction will resolve into separate elements. 
The long tails are gradually drawn into the common mass and an oval solid nucleus 


is formed. In many resting cells, as mentioned above, the nucleus has the same | 
character, and the appearances point to the coarse reticular stage being reached by 


a sort of vacuolation. Throughout all the phases the chromatin retains the es 
reactions described for the resting nucleus. 


Histor the Achromatic Figure. 


At the peare at which we left the centrosomes when they lay close ‘oguiber, 
and the corpuscle has rounded up for division, we noticed that there were no direct 
connecting threads between them. On their outer sides the radiations are strong 


and join the general reticulum. As the centrosomes draw apart (Plate I. fig. 9) it 


becomes clear that there are still no fibres. directly joiming the centrosomes, and 
that the radiations are stronger on the side of the nucleus. Both at the equator of the 


spindle figure and where the radiations of the asters meet, the fibres seem to branch and 


anastomose. I think the appearances are in favour of an anastomosis rather than of a 
mere crossing of the fibres; one never sees a loose end at any stage of the process. __ 


When both centrosomes are sharply in focus at the same time, the axis of the 


spindle system is seen to be occupied only by a faint system of branching pad 
-anastomosing fibrillee. | 

There is, strictly speaking, no ential spindle’ spun out between the centrosomes, 
but only two systems, mainly of mantle fibres, which join one another round the equator 
(Pl. I. figs. 11,12). In a cross section of the metaphase figure there is no core of fibres 
representing a cross-cut central spindle in the heart of the equatorial crown ; only a few 
fine fibrillee are to be made out. | 

The appearances point, not to any new formation of radiating fibres, but to a con- 
version, step by step, of the general network into radiating tracts, until it has all been 
drawn into the opposing systems, and the achromatic figure comes to be placed sym- 
metrically in the corpuscle. | 
As the daughter chromosomes move apart, the axis of the spindle system is seen to 
be occupied by loosely-arranged, irregularly-disposed fibres; and as the anaphase pro- 
gresses, the ‘subequatorial fibres’ (MEvEs) come out more and more clearly, while 
the axial system becomes more loosely arranged (PI. II. figs. 18, 14,15; Pl. V. fig. 39), 


until we have a central space traversed by coarse much-branched fibres, and bounded 


| 
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laterally by very distinct fibrille. These branch, and the branches join at the equator 
those of the fibres of the opposite astral system, while the outermost threads abut 
against the cell membrane, and those from opposite poles are seen to meet at the point 


_ where it is becoming infolded (PI. II. fig. 15 ; PI. V. fig. 39). There is no thickening of | 


the membrane at the point of infolding. 


I have shown that at all stages the axial system of fibres is very » diay developed. 
The contortion of these fibres in the anaphase cannot be due to any ‘ pushing’ force 


exerted along them, but rather I believe to the accumulation at, or determination — 


_ of fluid to the equator of the corpuscle. In some preparations I have seen an actual 


vacuole occupying the spindle axis, as if the protoplasmic threads had been wholly 
withdrawn towards the poles. 


The subequatorial fibres become more strongly marked at. this stage, and it is 


certainly suggested that the lines of force are now directed on the cell periphery, and 


the picture gives the idea that the force that is exerted by or along the lines of these 


threads is rather a tractive than a pushing one. The determination of fluid to the 
equator seems coincident with the passage of the chromosomes to the spindle poles. 


~ It is to be noticed that the distance between the spindle els is — increased at 


this stage. 


Stages intermediate between that represented i in Pl. Il. fig. 15 and that shown in — 
fig. 17 are rare, suggesting that once the infolding 1 is dela the cell division is 


quickly completed. 


The subequatorial threads, ‘still ‘dies to the cell pene ee at the bottom of the 
| favew: come to be stretched in a straight line between the spindle poles (PI. V. fig. 40), 
and at a later stage (Pl. II. fig. 16; Pl. V. fig. 41) form, with the loose fibres in the axis 


of the spindle, an hourglass-shaped system of fibrille. These are grouped apparently in 
bundles, which contract into the ‘mid-body’ when division is complete. This has not — 
the ring form seen in some cells, but is a large single body, probably formed from the — 


smaller single granules on the bundles of threads of the previous stage (PI. IIL. fig. 17). 
It becomes drawn out into a longish thread when the daughter — mpacate from 


one another (Pl. II. fig. 18; Pl. V. fig. 43). | 
The centrosome undergoes little increase in size . during mitosis. There are no 
phenomena comparable to the enlargement of the sphere which occurs in dividing ova. 


In the late anaphases it is drawn out somewhat tangentially, and in the telophases it 


begins to dwindle. It lies in the hollow of the reconstructing nucleus and is difficult to 
detect, but in oblique sections it is seen standing out clear of the nucleus; and in such 
sections, although I have given much attention to the point, I have not been able to 
convince myself that it was in any case duplicated (ef. fig. 17, Pl. IL). 

In fig. 18, Pl. II. an appearance suggestive of a division is drawn, but careful 
examination proved that the radiations were all focussed on one point, and that the 


appearance was an accidental one, due probably to defective fixation. Similar deforma- 


tions of the reticulum are met with in other cells removed from the centrosomal area. 
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I am obliged, therefore, to conclude that, as a recognisable structure, the centrosome 
disappears completely when mitosis is over, and that, in the absence of any proof that 
a contained centriole divides in the telophase to survive to the next generation, the 
centrioles also disappear as such, whether they be twin centrioles or a group of centrioles — 
_ that could be supposed to persist. | 
Since the demonstration by Witson,* following the earlier of Moraan,. 
that centrosomes arise de novo in the echinoderm egg during artificial parthenogenesis, a 


conclusion such as I have come to will seem less improbable than it would have some 
years ago. 


Interpretation. 


As stated above, the conclusion was arrived at that the meshwork seen in the fixed 
corpuscles represented a protoplasmic framework in the living cells. Certain features. 
of the resting cells, and certain appearances observed during mitosis, suggest that the 
protoplasm is of a specially viscous or ductile nature. The early history of the 
achromatic figure and of the centrosome preclude the application to this particular case 
in sensu stricto of either the fibrillar hypothesis (Van BenEDEN), or of the doctrine of 
the organic radii (HemENHAIN). Both involve a structure of the resting cell which 
does not exist in the erythrocytes. In the conceptions of RuumMBLER,t however, I find 
room for a free formation of the centrosome ; and the interesting feature of this case is, 
that the theoretical conditions of his model of cell division are > fulfilled more closely 
perhaps than in any hitherto described. 

~The general reticulum is in the resting cell centred on the nidees It is under 
some degree of elastic tension, but the focus of that tension is not a centrosome, and 
therefore the conditions are not such as represented in HeipEnHaAIN’s{ model. On the 
appearance of the centrosomes, the reticulum begins to show a new disposition. It is 
_ now centred on these bodies, and round them is converted into radially directed 
threads. This radial arrangement of the reticulum is probably brought about by 
the withdrawal of the mesh walls circumferentially disposed. into those radially dis- 
posed to the centrosomes. 

Apart altogether from the why and whnceiens: the centrosomes and shade radiations 
are a manifestation of a tendency of the protoplasm to retract or concentrate itself at 
two focal points. ‘The first effect of the retraction is the rounding up of the corpuscle ; 

the second effect is the separation of the centrosomes. 

When there are two centrosomes at some distance apart (PI. I. Pe 5 and 6), the 
reticulum becomes converted into a symmetrical aster round each. When they lie close 
together, the asters are not symmetrical, for between them the protoplasmic material is 

- limited, and is in large measure retracted on to the opposing centres. ‘The progressive 
condensation or retraction of the threads on the outer sides being thus in excess of that 


* Arch. f. Entwickelungsmek., Bd. xii., 1901. + Ibid., Bd. iii., iv., XVii. 
t Ver. anat. Gesell., Berlin, 1896. Arch. f. Entwickelungsmek., Bd. i. | 
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between the centres, the a necessarily i is to cause the centres to separate from one 
another. 


Thus the separation of the centrosomes cannot here be due to the growth of a central 


spindle between them, but more probably to the contraction or retraction of the astral 


rays on their outer sides. 


When the centrosomes have drawn apart to such a Suiliags that the forces of which 
each is the expression can dominate half the cell, the whole protoplasm arranges itself 
symmetrically round them, and a position of equipoise is reached. The cytoplasm 1 is 
already divided into two exactly equal portions, with a neutral zone between. 


When the nuclear membrane disappears on the side next the spindle, it is noticed 


that the spindle system is disproportioned. The greater development on the nuclear 


_ side is possibly due to the taking up by the two centres of nuclear substance, rather — 
than to an increase in the growth of the astral rays on that side, as has been suggested. 


It has been a point much discussed, how far the nuclear substance shares in the for- 


- mation of the spindle system. In this case, while the system is formed apparently 


wholly in the cytoplasm, it seems almost certain that the achromatic substance of the 
nucleus is also drawn into and divided in it. 


The arrangement of the spindle fibres in the anaphases is much like that of the outer 


polar fibres in Boveri's figures of the dividing eggs of Ascaris,* but there is no plate at 


the equator. That the chromosomes are separated by a pushing force on the central : 


spindle is excluded here by the absence of a developed central mass of fibrils. 
The subequatorial fibres become exposed on the separation of the daughter chromo- 
somes, and I believe they are related here to the division of the cell body, not in virtue 


of a pushing or expansive force, as Mrves described,t but of a contractive force. In — 


fig. 15, Pl. II. the condition of things is pretty clear. In the axis of the spindle system 
there is a very loosely arranged mass of fibres, with large spaces between the threads, 
' while peripherally, from under the reconstructing nuclei the subequatorial fibres extend 
towards the equator, and are there continuous with the cell-membrane. The threads 
from the opposite poles meet exactly at the equator on the surface of the cell. At this 
stage the spindle poles are separated from one another, whether by a determination of 
the enchylema, or substance from the contracting daughter nuclei, to the equator or 
otherwise, and the consequence must be to put the longest subequatorial threads, 7.e. 
those reaching the surface at the equator, on the stretch, and if they be of a colloid 
nature, they will, by their elastic tension, tend to retract on to their centres. | 
Thus we have produced a disposition of the protoplasmic threads, which is roughly 
indicated in a rude model which I have constructed (text-fig. 1). It is an indiarubber 
balloon, with a band applied round the equator, to which threads are attached. The 


threads are brought out through tubes, the inner orifices of which are carried some — 


distance into the interior. When the balloon is inflated through one of the tubes with 
the threads loose, the result is such as represented in fig. 1; when they are drawn tight 


* Zellen-Studien, Helt 2, 1888. — t Arch. f. Entwickelungsmek., Bd. v. 
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up, on the other hand, the balloon is divided into two (fig. 2). This simple model is 
not required, of course, to prove that such a system of threads, if contractile, or under — 
elastic tension, and attached to a cell membrane at the equator, will produce, or at any 
rate initiate, cell division. Hxrpennain’s or RaumBiEr’s models show this quite well, 
but the device described imitates in this one respect, I think, even better what I 
believe actually occurs in this special case. 
There is no apparent sign of growth of the cell membrane at the equator, which 
‘is one of RHUMBLER’s secondary factors. When once the furrow is produced it quickly 
completes itself, because the external pressure is now related to the two centres, and 
division takes place in the neutral zone between them. That the subequatorial threads 


Fie. 1. | Fre, 3. 


_ become stretched out in the axial line between the centres is seen in the photograph 

| | Pl. V. fig. 40, which closely resembles text, fig. 2 representing the model. 

| That the protoplasm has considerable ductility seems to be indicated by the tardy 

| return to the reticular or alveolar condition, and also by the drawing out of the spindle 
remnant between the daughter cells into a thread of some length. 

= _ Turning for a moment to alternative hypotheses as to the structure of the corpuscles, 

| _..-.» I think the idea that the phenomena are to be attributed to lines of strain in a homo- 
~ - geneous and continuous colloid substance may be put aside. Although the alveolar 
theory of BitscHi is excluded in the strict sense of the term by the size of the alveoli, 
the protoplasmic framework behaves much as the hyaloplasmic framework does in 
RHUMBLER’S theory and the elastic framework in his model. 
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It would be beyond the scope of this paper to enter on the possible theories as to 
the changes underlying the retractive phenomena in the protoplasm, but it may be noted 
that as the centrosome does not enlarge during mitosis, there can be no actual centri- 
petal movement of the protoplasm on to that body. The same difficulty presents itself 
if we supposed, with Ruumsier, that the centrosome acts by the abstraction of water 
from the hyaloplasmic framework, causing it to thicken and condense, unless it were 
further supposed that the water entered into new combinations in the centrosome, which 
it is not very easy to accept. | 

The account I have given above is an attempt to explain merely the phenomena as 
they are presented in the individual case, and does not involve a general theory of the 
mechanism of mitosis. It seems at first sight radically different from that given by 
various observers (WILSON,* TEICHMANN,t and others) of the appearances in dividing 
ova, in which the radiations are conceived as manifestations of an actual centripetal move- 
ment of the hyaloplasm. It may, however, be that the contradiction is one of appear- 
ance only. ‘The essential factor is the same in both cases—a centripetal condensation of 
the hyaloplasm. In very fluid protoplasm like that of the ovum, there may well be an 
actual centripetal movement; but in very viscous protoplasm like that of the red 
corpuscles, which are undoubtedly firm and elastic bodies, the condensation may 
involve only retraction without a flowing movement. If the framework is fixed peri- 
pherally the retraction would involve increased tension and the rays would become 
contractile fibrils. Thus no one explanation will apply to all cases; for if the centrosome 
and its radiations are the expression of a ‘condensation of the active protoplasm, due to 
chemical or physical causes, the mechanical results will wey with the —r of 
the medium in which such condensation occurs. 


II. STRUCTURE OF THE Levcocy Tes. 


Though it is now well known that in all classes of vertebrates the blood of the adult 
contains leucocytes of several different varieties, showing very different reactions to 
‘various dyes, little is known about the first. appearance of the white elements in the 
blood of the embryo. The stage of embryonic life at which they appear seems to vary. 
_In Lepidosiren the blood is already at a very early stage provided with several different 
kinds of leucocytes, but in the present writing I shall describe merely the morphology - 
of the different kinds of free cells I have found in the blood and tissues of the embryo, 
reserving for a future communication the questions regarding the origin of the different 
varieties, and the interrelation between them. 


(1) | Small Mononuclear H: yaline Corpuscles. 


- This form occurs sparsely in the blood, but more abundantly in the spaces adjoining 
the posterior cardinal sinus. | | 
* Arch, f. Entwickelungsmek., Ba, xiii. | + Ibid., Bd. xvi. 
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It measures 14 to 16 microms in diameter, and possesses a small halo of very delicate 
protoplasm, which varies in amount from a zone hardly to be made out except under a 
high power, to a well-defined envelope to the nucleus (fig. 23, Pl. III. ; fig. 44, Pl. V.). 
The protoplasm is nongranular, is hyaline in appearance, and even under a magnifica- 
tion of 1500 diameters it is not possible to make out more than the vaguest suggestion 
of reticular formation. In methylene blue and eosin preparations it is very delicately 
stained by the basic dye, while 1 in those tinted with Ehrlich’s ‘triacid’ mixture it has a 
faint grey tinge. 

I cannot with certainty demonstrate a centrosome. The nucleus is round, with a 
coarsish chromatin reticulum, loosely arranged. It colours violet with methylene blue 
and eosin, and no part of the nucleus is oxyphil, the linin taking a cold blue tint, while 
the karyosomes are deep violet. ; 

There is some doubt whether in all instances the nucleus is round, or whether there 
is a notching at one pole. I have observed some such nuclei, and it is obvious that the 


notching could only be seen if the section passed through a plane at bee — to it, 
and through the centre of the body. 


(2) Large M ononuclear Hyaline Corpuscles. 


This variety occurs more frequently than the last, and is the commonest form seen 
in the blood stream. It measures 24 to 26 in diameter. The protoplasm varies in . 
amount, but is always merely a narrow zone surrounding the nucleus. 

In methylene blue and eosin preparations it has a very delicate blue tint, and 
high magnification reveals a very delicate meshwork, with microsomes at the nodal 
points, which stain brightly with the blue dye (Pl. III. fig. 24; Pl. V. fig. 45). 
The nucleus is spherical; the chromatin network is very loosely arranged, and therefore 
in a section (fig. 24). one sees only rounded bodies with delicate threads radiating 
from them. ‘These are not true nucleoli or plasmosomes, but karyosomes. So far as 
I can discover, plasmosomes do not occur in these embryonic nuclei. The staining 
reactions are interesting. In iron hematoxylin and eosin preparations the karyosomes 
are black and the general network red, but the chromatin parts more readily with the 
- black stain than the chromatin of the red corpuscles, so that:in sections which are suit-— 
able for a study of the latter the white cells are almost purely red. In methylene blue 
and eosin preparations the karyosomes are deep violet and the network takes a blue 
shade, but, as in the small corpuscle, there are no purely oxyphil granules. The deep 
violet blue stands out in ‘strong contrast to the delicate pure methylene blue staining 
of the protoplasm. fe 

In triacid material (fig. 25, Pl. IIL.) the network is green, and the karyosomes almost 

invariably retain some of the acid dye. The colour is sharply distinguished from the 
golden yellow of the chromatin of the red corpuscles, but also from that of the general 
mesenchyme nuclei, which stain pure green in preparations which show a yellow tinge 
in the leucocytes. In cells which show this staining, the chromosomes during division 
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have the same yellow tint as the karyosomes, showing that the material for the 
chromosomes is at any rate chiefly drawn from them. 
Though i in the great majority of sections the nucleus appears spherical, it is more — 
‘than probable that corpuscles showing characters identical in other respects, but with 
a notch at one pole, as represented in fig. 25, are merely cells cut in a plane at right 
angles to that in which the rounded nucleated cells are cut. I have observed, however, 
all degrees of notching, from a slight bay to an angular depression, such as seen in 
fig. 25, or even to a linear fissure reaching to the centre of the nucleus, the two 
walls of which are in close contact. In sections such as that drawn in fig. 25, 
Pl. III. there is found lying opposite the notch a very imperfectly developed 
centrosome. I! have drawn it as a nearly circular darker portion of the protoplasm, 
which is the ‘attraction ssa staining like the protoplasm a neutral tint with 
triacid. At the centre is a slightly darker circular spot, which I take for the 
centrosome, but it is impossible to make out either a radial structure in the ‘sphere’ 
or rays extending from it into the surrounding protoplasm. In iron hematoxylin 
and eosin preparations the same spot in the cell comes out as a homogeneous area, 
_ staiming of a darker red tint than the rest of the cytoplasm, but I have never seen 
a darker spot in its centre. | 

There is no doubt that we have seie to do with a - protoplasmic area, which 
corresponds to the area to be described in the next variety of leucocyte, sh owing an 
active and operative centrosome, with its attraction sphere and rays. | 

In triacid preparations the protoplasm stains of a somewhat indefinite neutral 
tint, and no granules are ever to be made out. : 

The cell represented in fig. 25, Pl. III. is certainly a ania, but elias is some 
reason to believe that certain of the cells like that figured in fig. 24, Pl. IIL. bear a 
relation to the EryrHropuasts. These are cells of the same dimensions, but with | 
_ larger karyosomes and a coarser intervening network, and showing a concentric fibrilla- 
tion of the — se They will be dealt with in Part IT. . 


(3) Polymorphonuclear Corpuscles.. 


| This variety I have named in keeping with the general terminology of blood histol- 
ogy, on account of the lobed form of the nucleus. This body may, however, have many — 
forms (as seen in figs. 19, 20, Pl. II.; 27-29, Pl. III.; and photographs 46, 47, 48, 
Pl. V.). Sometimes, as in fig. 27, PL III., the superficial appearance is that of a 
multinuclear corpuscle, but in reality the snslone of that cell was single, but much 
lobulated. 

This group of corpuscles is characterised by the possession of a well-marked 
centrosome in active operation. They are frequently seen in active diapedesis. 
Further, they always show, or almost always show, granules in their protoplasm. I 
shall first describe the centrosome. In fig. 19, which is the same cell photographed 
in fig. 49, | have drawn the wer without filling 1 in the granular cytoplasm. 


| 
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The centrosome is a large body, which stains a delicate grey in iron hematoxylin 
preparations, many degrees lighter in tint than the intensely black centrosome of 
the dividing erythrocytes. In sections counterstained with eosin the body is red. 
It does not stain, therefore, like the chromatin. In methylene blue and eosin 
preparations it is very faint, coming only very indistinctly out as a slightly darker 
area on the faintly bluish-red protoplasm. In triacid preparations it is very distinct — 
(fig. 31, Pl. III, and fig. 48, Pl. V.), and has a neutral tint. I have never seen in my 
_ material any finer structure within the centrosome, nor can I make out any granules, 
single, double, or multiple. I have therefore not adopted the term microcentum 
(HEIDENHAIN),* but have used the word centrosome in BovErt’s sense. 

Round the centrosome there is a sphere distinctly radiate (as Van BENEDEN, 
-HEIDENHAIN, and others have described), bounded by a circle of microsomes. This 
separates the central from an astral zone, into which the fibres of the central sphere ~ 
pass. There are no outer circles of microsomes concentrically arranged, as described 

for some cells (DriNneR). The radii are at first straight, then becoming wavy, they 
seem to branch and join the general meshwork (fig. 20, PI. IT.).t 

In fig. 21, Pl. II. is represented an amceboid leucocyte. The extended weendo- 

podium is not straight, but wavy, and its axis is occupied by a core of seeming fibrillee 
passing from the centrosome. The cytoplasm around this central core shows an 
exceedingly delicate meshwork structure, but it is difficult to be quite sure of this — 
towards the end of the pseudopodium, which is not well defined, and composed of 
_ very delicate substance. From the centrosome to the sides of the nucleus there 
seems to pass a core of seeming fibrillee, — in the section by the two lateral 
strands figured. 
Another wandering cell is in fig 6, IV. through a 
space between a number of other mesenchyme cells. The manner in which the 
polymorphic nucleus is doubled up is interesting. The meshwork and radiations as 
well as the centrosome are very obscurely revealed in these granular cells by methylene 
blue and eosin, but it could be made out that at the extremity of the body the mesh- 
work was drawn out, and that delicate radiations from the centrosome passed into it. 

Fig. 22, Pl. II. represents a corpuscle in which the centrosome has divided. The 
‘attraction sphere’ has apparently enlarged, and is not now bounded by a circle of. 
microsomes. Round the two centrosomes new radiations are developing within the old 
sphere, which has now the appearance of an extremely fine feltwork, so fine that it is 
difficult to convince oneself that there is any structure at all. 

‘The protoplasm of these leucocytes is basophil when free from granules; when 
only a few granules are present, it stains a delicate warm blue with methylene 
blue and eosin, and shows a very delicate faint meshwork. The granules 
colour intensely with eosin, are copper red after treatment with triacid, and — 
blacken after iron hematoxylin. They vary in size in the same cell and in 
* Archiv f. mikr. Anat., Bd. xliii. tee + Cf. Gulland, Jour. of Phys., vol, xix. 
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number in differentcells. In many they are scattered very sparingly through the 


protoplasm (fig. 27, Pl. IIT.), in others they are closely packed (fig. 29, Pl. III.), while in 


a smaller number the whole cell body is a uniform mass of closely apposed large granules 
of nearly uniform size (fig. 30, Pl. III.). These last-described corpuscles may be 


classified as 


(4) Eosinophil Leucocytes. 


Though they have all the appearances of eosinophils described in adult animals, it. 


is not contended that they necessarily belong to the same category. ; 
In leucocytes in which the granules are sparingly distributed, their dimensions vary 
from the minutest particle to bodies 2 to 4 u in diameter. ‘They are highly refractile, 


and this gives rise to some difficulty in determining their relations to the meshwork. — 

In the drawings I have represented them as seen surrounded by their halo of refraction. 
Apart from their actual relationships to the alveoli of the meshwork, it is quite 

certain they are not the nodal points of a reticulum, but are clearly metaplastic, 


probably minute drops in the protoplasm, which run together to form larger granules. 


Exactly similar granules are found in the yolk cells, so that it 1s probable that these — 
in the leucocytes are derived from that source, in which case they could be neither 
secretory nor excretory products; but to this question [ shall return in the second saichd 


of this memoir. 
_ ‘There is always a space alee of granules round the centrosome (figs. 29 and 31, 


Pl. IIL). 


The nucleus varies ii in shape, but in its other characters it agrees with that 
of the mononuclear leucocytes. The simplest form in which it is found is the horse-— 
shoe shape (Pl. II. fig. 19; Pl. V. fig. 49). Between this and the complicated lobed — 


condition there are all varieties. Sometimes it is: ring-shaped (Pl. V. fig. 47), while 
sometimes it is formed of quite a number of lobes (PI. II. fig. 20; Pl. III. fig. 27). 


In no case are the lobes detached from one another to produce a multinucleated cell. 


They are always joined by attenuated portions of the nucleus. The leucocyte figured 
in fig. 27, Pl. III. has all the appearance of a polynuclear cell, but careful scrutiny 
proved that the several lobes were connected together like the two lobes of the nucleus 
seen in fig. 29 on the same plate. 


I have found all the varieties of the leucocytes in mitotic phases, but these are few 


in number at the stages examined compared with the dividing erythrocytes. The 
polymorphonuclear may divide with the nucleus in the horseshoe form. The general 
character of the karyokinetic phases is the same as in the erythrocytes, but the chromo- 
somes arising from a relatively loose and scantier chromatin reticulum are much finer 
and smaller, and the achromatic structures are of great delicacy. It is interesting to 
note that, as has been observed in other cases, the centrosome which is so large in the 
resting phases is reduced during mitosis to a very fine granule, hardly to be demonstrated. 

As the object of the present writing is more descriptive than theoretical, I do not 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART II. (NO. 46 
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propose to enter into a detailed discussion of all the theoretical points on which my 
observations bear. The problems relating to the histogenesis of the erythrocytes, and 
the origin and interrelations of the leucocytes, will be dealt with in the second part of 
the memoir. Here I shall only deal briefly with certain more strictly cytological con- 
siderations, and refer to certain conclusions which the contrasting characters of the 
erythrocytes and leucocytes seem to warrant. | 

It is to be noted that\as the close juxtaposition of the blood elements has exposed 
them to identical conditions both of fixation and staining, the different pictures pre- 
sented afford a secure ground for comparative study. | 

In the matter of the protoplasm, the material affords examples of all grades between 
a purely structureless condition and a coarse reticular formation. I have already 
sufficiently discussed the reticular structure of the erythrocytes, and expressed my 
belief that it represents an.actual disposition of the protoplasm in the living cell. 
During mitosis it has been demonstrated that this framework is converted into the 
achromatic figure. In the leucocytes which show a definite but extremely delicate 
reticulum, this plays the same part in mitosis as the large network of the erythrocytes. — 
The appearances differ in degree only, not in kind, and therefore there is no sharp 
line to be drawn between the two, whether one accepts the reticular or the alveolar 
hypothesis. It would seem to be more or less a matter of the relative proportion of 
active and passive elements, and of variations in consistency. 

_ The differential stai ining of the chromatin of the erythrocytes 1s a a point of suggestive 
interest, but I am not competent to deal with the questions of cell chemistry involved. — 
While the behaviour to iron hematoxylin might be due merely to differing physical 
‘properties, the reaction to the other dyes indicates a chemical differentiation of the 
chromatin which must be in some way connected with the functions of the corpuscles. 

The most suggestive of the contrasts observed is that in the characters of the | 
centrosomes. 

In the erythrocytes, which are passive bodies, in the resting stages there is no- 
centrososome discernible. The body is related only to the mitotic phenomena, and 
when the kinetic phase is past it disappears as such. Hvery fact in its history points 
to its being merely the central point of a cytoplasmic condensstion, whatever may be 
the physical or chemical changes involved. | | 

In the leucocytes the centrosome a stains with the cytoplasm. + its full | 
panoply of sphere and aster it is only seen in the leucocytes which undergo amceboid | 
movements. ‘This fact supports the view that it is related to these movements, and 
this is actually demonstrated by leucocytes caught in amceboid movement (fig. 21, 
Pl. II.). That some cytoplasmic activity exists, centred on the centrosome, is = 
but what the nature of the activity may be is another matter. 

My observations are too few to warrant my going into this question, One would — 
require to see many more ameeboid leucocytes at all stages than I have done to form 
any opinion on the general question. put forward the facts I have observed merely 
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in support of the supposition, that whatever may be the explanation of the outputting 
of the pseudopodium in the case of the leucocytes, the withdrawal and forward move- 
ment must be referred to the centrosome, with its sphere and radiations; and so far as 


the appearances go, they are in favour of the idea that the centrosome in this case also 


is the centre of a contractive force. 
In the conversion of the leucoblast into the Lusbeiyte the attraction sphere and 


aster are gradually unfolded as the cell body increases in size. The nucleus is at first 
central, but later assumes an eccentric position, while the sphere moves towards the — 


centre of the cell. I would explain this in the same terms as I explained the rounding 
up of the erythrocyte, and the separation of its centrosomes. The centrosome being 
here single, however, it comes to a‘position of equipoise in the centre of the protoplasm. 


My reading of the structure of the leucocyte is different from that of HerpenHain,* 
in so far as the radii seem to me to branch and jom the general reticulum, which I: 


believe (with the necessary reservations) probably represents an. alveolar disposition of 
the protoplasm, but they act quite like his organic radii, in respect of the movement 
of the sphere. With regard to the form of the nucleus in relation to the movement of 
the sphere, my observations, so far as they go, seem to agree with his in matter of fact, 


but I have not followed out the point in such detail a as to follow him into the eens of 


EXPLAN ATION OF PLATES. 


The drawings were dine, i in everything but the very minute detail, by aid of the camera lucida (Abbé). | 


The lenses employed were the 3 mm, and the 2 mm., both 1:4 numerical aperture, apochromatic 
objectives of Zeiss, combined with the compensating sealies 8 or 12. The magnification indicated was 
ascertained by the stage micrometer. It is rather greater than the magnification given by. the com- 
binations used, the excess depending on the depression of inclined drawing-table beyond the visnal distance. 

The coloured drawings were tinted with the same stains as used for staining the sections, The watery 
solutions of aniline dyes colour smooth Bristol board very delicately, and permart of a degree of verisimilitude 
difficult to attain with ordinary water-colours. 

_ The photographs were all taken with the 3 mm. 1 +4 numerical aperture pchrociatic objective and No. 


4 projection eyepiece, at a distance which gave a magaihophon of 800, with the exception of fig. 37, in 
which the is 1500. 


Puare 


Fig. 1, Section red blood corpusele in plane parallel to surface of disc. x 1200 d. Comins photo- 
graph, Pl. LV. fig. 32, 


Fig..2. Section of same i in place at right angles to surface of disc. x 1200 d. Compare photograph, 
Pl. LV. fig. 33. 


Fig. 3. First stage of mitosis. Section passes through corpuscle in a plane vertical to its flat face. It 


is rounding up for division. Possible phase of single centrosome placed in a projection which has risen from 
centre of disc. x 1200 d. | 


Fig. 4. Similar stage in. larger corpuscle. ‘T'wo centrosomes. x 1200 
Fig. 5. Corpuscle with two independent centrosomes, x 1200 d. 
Fig. 6. Corpuscle with two centrosomes which have appeared separately as in last. x 800 d. 


| Loc. cit. 
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Fig. 7. Case of want of synchronism between centrosomal and nuclear cycles. Polar view of corpuscle 
with nucleus in stage of spireme, while centrosomes still close together x 800 d. 

Fig. 8. Corpuscle which has rounded up for division. Nucleus in tight spireme stage. x 1200 d. 

Fig. 9. Drawing apart of the centrosomes. Chromatin thread divided into V-shaped loops, each of 
which has a long tail-like process from one of its limbs, x 800 d, 

Fig. 10. Same, a little later. x 2000 d. Compare photograph, Pl. IV. fig. 36. 

Fig. 11. Stage in rotation of spindle system, x 2000 d. Compare photograph, Pl. IV. fig. 37. 

Fig. 12. Fully developed metaphase, x 2000 d. 


PLATE Il. 


Figs, 13, 14, 15. Three stages in anaphase, illustrating especially the emergence of the ‘ subequatorial 
fibres.” x 2000 d. With fig. 15 compare fig. 39, Pl. IV. 

Figs. 16, 17, 18. Telophases illustrating division of cell body ; formation of intercellular spindle rem- 
nant ; reduction of same to form mid-body, which disappears by being drawn out into a thread of some 
length ; disappearance of centrosome in situ without previous division ; condensation of chromosomes to 
form a continuous and homogeneous mass. Fig. 16 x 2000 d.; figs. 18, 19, 1200 d. 
| Fig. 19. One variety of polymorphonuclear leucocyte, showing large centrosome, radiate sphere, and 
single circle of microsomes. x 1500 d. 

Fig, 20. Same, with ring-shaped and lobed ‘nucleus. The cytoplasmic meshwork indicated. There 
are a few minute granules. x 1500 d. . 

Fig. 21. Amosboid leucocyte. x 2000 d. 

Fig. 92. leucocyte, showing division of centrosome within old sphere. x 1800 d. 


Puiate III, 


Fig. 23. Small mononuclear hyaline leucocyte, methylene blue and eosin. x 2000 d. 
Fig. 24. Large mononuclear cell, methylene blue and eosin. x 2000 d. 
_ Fig. 25. Large mononuclear leucocyte, with notched nucleus and centrosome ; Triacid, x 2000 d. 
Fig. 26. Polymorphonuclear leucocyte ; ameeboid. x 1500 d. | 
Fig. 27. Another form of same, with much-lobed nucleus and scattered small eieunlen, Centrosome 
not in section. Methylene’blue and eosin. x 1500 d. , 
Fig. 28. Another form of same, showing nature of granulation in protean. Centrosome not in 
section. x 2000 d. | | | 
“Fig. 29. Same, with closely siclaal granules. x 2000 d. 
Fig. 30. A further stage of same, showing all the characters of an eartnapes meaner. x 2000 d. 
Fig. 31. mn, showing reaction to triacid. x 2000 d. 


Puates IV. and V. 
[All the photographs were taken ata magnification of 800 d.] 


Figs. 32 and 33. Resting red blood corpuscles. 
Figs. 34 to 43. Sequence of mitotic phases. Fig. 37 x 1500 d. 
Fig. 44. Small mononuclear leucocyte. 
Fig. 45. Large mononuclear leucocyte. 
Fig. 46. Polymorphonuclear leucocyte, with centrosome and sphere. 
Fig. 47. Same, with ring-shaped. nucleus. 
Fig. 48. Same, with fine granules. 
Fig. 49. Same, with large closely-packed granules, 2.e. eosinophil leucocytt. 


The photographs in reproduction have lost much of the delicacy of detail seen in the gelatino-chloride 
prints. | | 
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XIL. —The Action of Chloroform upon the Heart and Arteries. By E. A. Schiifer, 


F.R.S., and H. J. Scharlieb, M.D., C.M. G. (From the Physiological Laboratory 
of the University of Edinbw gh.) 


| (Communicated March 21, 1904, MS. seoutvid August 17, 1904. Issued separately December 14, 1904.) 


The original design of this research was to determine whether the extract of - 


suprarenal medulla (or its active principle) has the power of antagonising the effects 


of an overdose of chloroform upon the heart and arterial system. Incidentally the » 


research became extended so as to cover the action of certain other antagonising 


agents. — It further appeared necessary, as the investigation proceeded, to subject the 


action of chloroform upon the vascular system to renewed study. For although, as 
the result of numerous recent researches, physiologists are in agreement regarding the 
general effect of the drug upon the heart, there yet remain various points requiring 


elucidation both as regards its effect on the heart and on the arteries. 


KFFECT OF CHLOROFORM UPON THE ARTERIES. 


Singularly little is precisely known as to the effect of the drug upon the arterial 
system. The most generally received opinion has been that adopted by BownprrcH and 
Minot* to the effect that chloroform exerts, besides a specific action on the heart, a 
paralysing influence upon the whole vasomotor system, and that the fall of blood- 


‘pressure which accompanies its administration is due as well to the dilatation of 
_ vessels as to the effect which it produces upon the cardiac musculature. On the other 


hand, ARLOING,} as the result of observations on the rate of flow through the carotid, 


_ made by means of the hemadromograph, inferred that a constriction of arterioles is 


produced by the drug. DastrEet came to the same conclusion, and referred to it the 
pallor of the face which is seen in chloroform administration. But it is obvious that 
a diminution of rate in the carotid might be caused by dilatation of vessels in the 
splanchnic area, so that these observations cannot be regarded as conclusive. GASKELL 
and SHoRE,§ in their cross-circulation experiments, obtained distinct evidence of stimula- 
tion of the vasomotor centre; constriction of arterioles and rise of blood-pressure 
occurring as the result of the action of the drug upon the medulla oblongata. Roy 
and SHERRINGTON || inferred that constriction of cerebral vessels is produced by chloro- 


* Boston Med. and Surg. Jour., 1874. Cf. LEonaRD Hiut, Brit. Med. Jour., April 1897. 
t These, Paris, 1879. t Les Anesthétiques, 1890. 
S Brit. Med. Jour., 1893, vol. i. \| Jour. Physiol., vol. xi. p. 97, 1890. 
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form, while HirrHyte* found evidence of dilatation of these vessels, followed by — 
constriction. NEwMANf observed constriction of pulmonary capillaries in the frog as 
the result of chloroform inhalation. SHERRINGTON and Sowron,{ working with the 
isolated mammalian heart perfused with Ringer’s solution by Langendorff’s method, 
observed a diminished flow of the perfusion fluid when chloroform was added to it ; 
this they were inclined to ascribe to a contraction of coronary vessels under its influence. 
C. J. Martin§ has suggested that this diminution of flow through the coronary 
vessels may be accounted for, without the necessity of assuming constriction of those 
vessels, by the fact that a diminished action of the cardiac musculature, such as chloro- 
form produces, may tend by itself to diminish the rate of circulation through its vessels. 
To this we may add that in a heart which is separated from its surroundings and fed 
by the perfusion of fluid under pressure into the root of the aorta, in which therefore 
the mechanical conditions are very different from those which obtain normally, the 
aortic valves do not necessarily act efticiently, but often permit of some passage of fluid 
~ into the cavity of the left ventricle, and through this into the left auricle, and so out | 
by the cut pulmonary veins; and the extent of this valvular defect with the consequent 
leakage will vary with the condition of tone of the heart and the force of its contractions. 

- Opinions on this subject being thus divided, it appeared important in the first 
instance to determine what is precisely the action of chloroform upon the arterial 
system. The method which we have used for this purpose is the classical one of 
perfusing the vessels with blood or saline fluid containing the drug in solution.. The: 
chloroform used for this purpose and in most of our experiments has been Duncan & | 
Flockhart’s, sp. or. 1°49. The result of our preliminary experiments|| showed that a 
solution containing from 1 gramme to 5 grammes of chloroform to the litre of circu- 
lating fluid produces a marked constriction of the frog’s arterioles, and that this con-— 
striction is apparent whether the medulla oblongata and spinal cord are left intact or 
destroyed. These observations established the fact that for hich percentages of chloro- 
form (5 grammes per litre is approximately a saturated solution, and 1 gramme per litre 
is therefore one-fifth saturated) there is a pronounced excitation by the drug of the 
musculature of the arterioles—whether operating directly or through the valaailer 
nerve-endings, our preliminary experiments did not decide—which may contract under 
its influence to such an extent as almost to arrest the flow of circulating fluid. 

_ Since the publication of these preliminary results, C. J. Marriy,§ in confirmation 
of earlier experiments in conjunction with Estey,‘ has made observations upon the 
mammalian kidney by the plethysmographic method which appear to indicate that 
in dilute solution—the actual dosage was not determined, but the perfusing fluid — 
(blood) was first passed through the lungs, into which a mixture of air and chloroform 
vapour was pumped—chloroform has the effect upon the blood-vessels ascribed 


* Pfliiger’s Arch., vol. xliv. p. 596, 1889. | +t Jour. Anat. and Phys. vol. xiv., 1879, p. 4985. 
 Thompson- Yates Laboratories Reports, 1903, vol. v. S Private communication. | 

|| Communication to the Physiol. Soc. ; Jowr. Phys., vol: xxix., 1903. 

7 Brit. Med. Jour., April 1902. Lancet, 1902. 
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to it by Bowprtcn and Mivyor, viz., that of producing dilatation. In repeating and 
extending our experiments we have therefore included the effect of the perfusion -of 
mammalian organs with various strengths of chloroform dissolved in Ringer’s solution. 


Perfusion of Frog Vessels with Chloroform dissolved in Ringer’s Solution. 


The Ringer's fluid used consisted of NaCl, 6 grammes; CaCl,, 0°1 gramme; KCl, 
0°075 gramme ; NaHCOs,, 0°1 gramme per litre. The chloroform was either dissolved in 
this solution in proportion determined by weight, or some of the fluid was saturated by 
being shaken up with and kept over an excess of chloroform, and was assumed to con- 
tain 1 part chloroform to 200 Ringer, this being the amount water will take up at the 
ordinary temperature of the air (15° C.). This saturated solution was mixed with vary- 
ing proportions of normal Ringer. A fine cannula having been tied into the bulbus 
aortee of the frog (R. esculenta or R. temporaria), the fluid was allowed to pass by — 
gravity, at a pressure varying in different experiments from 50 mm. to 150 mm. of | 
water, through the vascular system, and to drip from the extremities of the toes. In 
our earlier experiments the mode of determining the rate of flow was to count the 
number of drops per minute; but this method, although serving to indicate any differ- 
ences of vascular calibre which are marked, is not sufticiently accurate for slight varia- 
tions, since the size of the drops is liable to vary somewhat with differences of surface 
tension of the fluid, and the amount of dissolved chloroform or of intermixed blood and 
lymph may affect its surface tension. In all later experiments, therefore, the amount 
of fluid perfusing in a given time was accurately measured. - Only the results thus 
obtained are included in this communication. 

‘The result of these perfusion experiments with Ringer’s uid containing dissolved 
chloroform may be shortly stated as follows :-— 

_ With the strongest solutions, z.e., from saturated (1 in 200) down to solutions con- 
taining 1 in 500, a very marked unnatidetion of the arterioles is the result of perfusing 
with chloroform-Ringer, so that the flow of the perfusing fluid becomes very slow, and — 
may almost cease. With increase of dilution the amount of constriction, as registered | 
by rate of flow, becomes less; but although very slight when the dilution is consider- 
able, we have been able to substantiate constriction with solutions as weak as 1 in 
20,000. On the other hand, no solution of any strength when perfused through the 
_ frog’s vessels has given evidence of dilatation of arterioles, the weaker solutions having 
simply shown themselves inert. If for the chloroform-Ringer which has been passed 
for some minutes through the vessels, and has produced the diminutions of flow above 
indicated, normal Ringer be now substituted, the flow again becomes more rapid, but 
the original rate is rarely again obtained; in fact, after the chloroform solution has 
been in action for some minutes, even if the strength of the solution be such as to 
be insufficient to cause actual constriction of arterioles, there is a tendency towards a 
gradual diminution in the rate of flow, which appears to be caused by cedema of 
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the tissues; the effect of the chloroform solution on the endothelium of the vessels 
being such as to render the capillaries more permeable to saline solution. 


The following experiment will serve as an example of the results obtained with weak solutions of 


chloroform in Ringer’s solution. The numbers represent the amount flowing through the vessels in equal 
periods of time. | | 


Immediately before chloroform perfusion 28°5 c.c. 

During perfusion of fluid containing 1 part ehloroform in 20, 000 

Immediately after perfusion of chloroform-Ringer_. ‘Ist period. 


Perfusion of Mammalian Vessels with Chloroform dissolved in Ringer's Fluid. 


The kidney, leg, and heart of the cat, rabbit, or dog were employed, and the method. 
of perfusion was the same as for the frog, except that the head of pressure was higher 
(80 to 100 mm. Hg.). The Ringer solution had the composition: NaCl, 9 grammes ; 
CaCl,, 0°24 gramme; KCl, 0°42 gramme; NaHCQ,, 0°1 gramme; distilled water, 
1 litre, and was warmed to 38° C. by being passed through a glass sive contained in 
a water-bath before being conducted to the dryan to be perfused, which was itself also’ 
kept in a warm chamber at the same temperature. The perfused fluid was either 
_ collected in a graduated measure and the amount flowing in a given time recorded, or 
it was caused to work an automatic “‘tilter,” so arranged that every 7 c.c. of fluid 

produced a see-saw of the tilter, and chis was recorded by a magnetic signal. In some. 
experiments Ringer’s solution, containing a known percentage of chloroform, was, after 
the normal record of flow had been obtained, allowed to pass for a certain time through 
the vessels in place of the ordiaary Ringer, and was then again replaced by ordinary 
Ringer, the rate being recorded before, during, and after the passage. In other 
experiments a chloroform-Ringer of known strength was injected by a fine hypodermic 
needle through the indiarubber supply-tube of the perfusion apparatus, so as to mix 
with the inflowing normal Ringer. The amount of dilution of the chloroform- -Ringer 
so perfused was calculated from the amount of fluid flowing through the kidney during 
the actual time occupied by the injection. This method has the advantages (1) that. 
the chloroform solution only acts for a short time upon the kidney vessels, and is less 
liable to cause a permanently deleterious effect ; and (2) that the conditions of flow are 
- maintained the same throughout, for if the injection is performed very gradually, no 
perceptikie increase of pressure is caused by it. (It is scarcely possible to change the 
flow from one vessel to another, as in the ordinary method of testing perfusion, without 
causing a temporary effect of some kind upon the pressure of the perfusing fluid.) 

The results yielded by these methods show that in mammalian as in frog’s vessels 
the effect of chloroform solutions of a certain strength is to cause marked constriction of 
the arterioles and consequent diminution in the rate of flow of the perfusing liquid. If 
the flow lasts for a short time only, the rate is soon recovered, but prolonged perfusion 
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-—even with (so-called) normal Ringer, and much more with Ringer containing chloro- 
form—is accompanied by cedema and a consequent permanent diminution in rate 
of flow. | | 

Kidney.—The strengths of solution which produce constriction in the vessels of the 
kidney are from saturated (1 in 200) to 1 in 1000 (perhaps somewhat more dilute). 
But whereas, in the entire frog, solutions weaker than those which cause constriction do 
‘not produce dilatation, and have no apparent effect apart from the gradual cedema which 
results from prolonged action, in the mammalian kidney the effect of weaker solutions 
is, as C. J. Martin has stated, to cause dilatation. This result has been obtained with 
solutions of from 1 to 1500 to 1 in 20, 000 (in one instance) ; beleaszin solutions gave no 
result. 

Coronary Vessels. employing the heart we have always taken: the precaution 
tying the pulmonary veins, to prevent loss of circulating fluid by regurgitation past the 
aortic and mitral valves. The effect of chloroform upon the coronary arteries is to produce 
constriction in all strengths from saturated to 1 in 10,000. The stronger solutions of © 
chloroform cause so marked a diminution of the rate through the coronary vessels as to — 
almost arrest the flow of fluid : and this is not due to arrested cardiac action, for 
on substituting normal Ringer for chloroform-Ringer the rate of flow returns to normal © 
long before the action of the heart recommences. With weaker solutions the effect is 
also to produce diminished flow, and at no condition of dilution have we obtained 
evidence of dilatation of vessels. 

Inmbs.—For this purpose the hind limbs of the rabbit and cat have been used. 
The results are precisely the same as in the case of the coronary arteries of the mammal 
and the systemic arteries of the frog. Evidence of constriction has been obtained with © 
all strengths from 1 in 200 (which arrests the flow altogether) to 1 in 10,000 (which 
causes a slight diminution). More dilute solutions are inactive ; we have obtained no 
evidence of dilatation in these vessels. 


The following may serve as examples of the results :— 


Kidney of Rabbit : | 
Amount flowing before chloroform 42 c.c. 
during (1 in 1500 Ringer) 49 ,, 
The same Kidney, later : 
Amount flowing before chloroform perfusion 
Kidneys of Kitten: 
Amount flowing before chloroform perfusion . D7 
during ( 1 in 20 000) 60 ,, 


In this and the next experiment, as the inctease was progressive and there was no return towards 
normal, it is possible that the increase of rate may not have been due to the chloroform. But — 
it is clear that the drug has not caused constriction of the kidney vessels. 
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The same Kidneys, later: 


Amount flowing before chloroform perfusion ; ; 64 c.c. 
during (1 in 2000) . 40°, 


- Subsequent perfusion with — produced strong constriction, showing that the arterioles: 
were still active. 


The effects of stronger and weaker solutions upon the kidney vessels is also well illustrated in the 
accompanying tracings, which show (in fig. 1) the effect (marked constriction of vessels with rise of pressure 


Fic. 1.—Perfusion of rabbit’s kidney with Ringer’s solution. At the time marked by the signal 4 c.c. of the same solution, 
containing 0°5 per cent. of chloroform, and at the same temperature, was slowly injected into the supply tube. The 
mixture of this solution with that passing through the tube at the time gave a fluid containing 0°2 per cent. (1 in 500) 
actually perfused. Notice the rise of pressure due to constriction of the bloodvessels, followed after the passage of the 
fluid by a dilatation ; also the great diminution in outflow, followed by a slight increase. 


a, Register of mercury manometer ; b, movements of ‘‘ sap d registered by air transmission : each up or dees move- 


ment represents 7 c.c. of fluid discharged : c, time in 10 secs, ; d, signal line and pressure abscissa. 


Fic. 2.—Tracing similar to that shown in fig. 1, but with injection of 4 c.c. of 1 in 1000 chloroform, and actual perfusion 
of 1 in 6000. Notice the fall of pressure and the increase in rate of discharge, indicating dilatation of arteries. 


’ and great diminution of flow) of perfusing a solution of Ringer containing 1 in 500 chloroform; and (in 


fig, 2) the effect (dilatation of vessels with fall of manometric pressure, and increase of rate of flow) of passing 
a solution containing 1 in 6000 through the kidney. 


Heart of Cat: : 
(1 in 10,000) . 415 ., 


99 9 29 ) after 9 44 99 


a 

? 

2 
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Another Heart : 
Amount flowing through system before chloroform. 45 c.c, 


» during (1 in 4000) . a2 
Heart of Rabbit : | | 
Amount flowing through coronary before ettloroform OS 


The same Heart, later : 


Amount flowing through system before chloroform... 48 cc. 


The tracing shown in fig. 3 gives an illustration of the effect produced upon the heart by a still stronger 
chloroform solution, the rate of perfusion falling during the passage of the chloroform from 21 ¢.c. per minute 
to 5 c.c, per minute, and gradually recovering as the chloroform was washed away. It will be noticed that 
the recovery of the vessels appears before the contractions of the heart reappear. Tt can also be seen that 
the latency of the arterial contraction is longer than that of the heart paralysis which the chloroform produces. 


Fic. 8.—Effect of perfusing 20 c.c. of chloroform-Ringer (=1 in 500) through the coronary vessels of the rabbit. | 
a, tracing of manometer connected with supply cannula; 0, register of flow from coronary veins: each interval. 
represents 7 c.c. ; c, time in minutes ; d, signal marking period of injection into supply tube. 
Note the diminution in rate of flow: and subsequent commencing recovery although the heart remains in a condition of 
arrest. The rate of movement of the paper is too slow for the individual heart-beats to be seen on the manometer tracing. 


Hind Limbs of Rabbit : 


Amount flowing through limbs before chloroform 
Hind Limb Rablit : 
Amount flowing through limb before chloroform ; OF 44 c.c. 
» 4, after passage of 10 c.c. of in 2000 chloroform-Ringer 


These observations show that the kidney differs from the other organs investigated 
‘in the fact that the more dilute solutions of chloroform produce an increased flow 
through the kidney vessels, whereas in the other organs (heart, limbs) the effect of the 
drug is always in the direction of vasoconstriction. The difference is a remarkable one ; 
but without discussing it at greater length, we may point out that dilatation of the 
renal vessels is the normal response of the organ to all but a very few excitants, whereas 
the normal response of most vessels to an excitation is contraction, and it is possible 
therefore that the explanation is connected with this difference of “habit” of the 
kidney vessels as compared with the systemic vessels generally. 
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The action of chloroform upon the vessels when perfused through the isolated organs 
is a direct action upon the muscular tissue, and not, as in the case of suprarenal extract, 
upon the terminal apparatus of the vasomotor nerves. This is shown by the fact that 


-apocodeine, which in sufficient dose abolishes the effect of adrenalin,* does not abolish 
the effect of chloroform in producing vasoconstriction. 


The following experiment may be quoted in illustration of this statement :— 


Hind Limb of Rabiit.—Perfusion with 1 in 2000 chloroform reduced the rate of flow during each period of © 


time from 44 c.c. to 39 After recovery, perfusion with 00001 gramme hemisine (adrenalin) added 
to the normal Ringer brought it down to 10c.c, After recovery, perfusion with Ringer solution, 
containing 0°0001 gramme hemisine and 0°0075 gramme apocodeine, cansed only a slight reduction, 
soon disappearing. After recovery, admixture with the perfusing fluid of 10 cc. of chloroform- 


Ringer (=1 in 500), containing 0°02 gramme apocodeine, caused an almost complete arrest of flow 


during several minutes. Fig. 4 is a graphic record of this experiment. 
In all cases the drugs were injected into the tube which supplied the norhial Ringer, and the 


- solution became mixed with a certain proportion of this, and warmed to the same temperature by 


passing through the glass spiral before reaching the organ which was perfused. 


As a further proof that chloroform acts upon the muscular tissue of the arterioles in 


Fic. 4.—Effect of injecting 10 c.c. of chloroform- —* 1 in 500) containing 0°02 gramme apocodeine through the vessels of 


the hind limb of the rabbit. 

a, b, c, das in fig. 8. The tracing is taken on a more slowly moving surface than that in fig. 8. The initial pressure 
of the perfusion fluid was lower in this experiment than in the experiment shown in fig. 3, and the supply less free: this, 
as well as more complete constriction of the arterioles, accounts for the fact that the manometer tracing is much affected 
in the one case and scarcely at all in the other. 


producing contraction may be adduced the observation that its action can be got after 


the neuro-muscular end-apparatus has lost its irritability. Thus in the kidney of a 


rabbit, which had been killed three hours previously and in which the injection of 


0:0003 gramme hemisine (adrenalin) produced no effect whatever upon the rate of flow, 
injection of 20 c.c. of 1 in 200 chiproform-Binger into the supply-tube reduced the rate 
from 56 ¢.c. to 28 ¢.c. 

All recent observers are agreed that the fall of blood -pressure which is caused by 
chloroform is essentially due to its effect upon the heart muscle, the action of which 
is weakened and eventually paralysed by the drug. Martin and EmBLey are, as we 


have seen, inclined to ascribe the fall—in a minor degree—partly to the dilatation 
which may be produced in the peripheral vessels by small doses of the drug, But 


since GASKELL and SHoRE have shown that the effect of chloroform is to excite the 
vasomotor -centre in the medulla oblongata, and thus to cause contraction of the 


* Dixon, Jour. Phys., vol. XxXx., p. 97, 1904. Also BRopriE and Dixon, zbid., p. 476. 
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arterioles—an observation which Martin: and Empey themselves confirm—it is 
extremely improbable that, while this centre is in action, the dilating effect, if really 
existent, upon the periphery would be at all apparent. On the other hand, with 
stronger dosage of chloroform, the direct effect upon the arterioles is always one of 
constriction. It follows, therefore, that at the beginning ofa chloroform inhalation there 
will be a tendency to counteract the fall of blood-pressure due to heart weakening, by 


ti 


Fig. 5.—End of a fatal chloroform inhalation, Dog, 6570 g. Inhalation through trachea tube of air strongly charged with 


chloroform vapour. 

A, blood-pressure curve ; B, line 1 centimetre below zero of blood-pressure ; C, costal respiration (the small waves upon 
this are heart movements) ; D, diaphragmatic respiration. Time in 10 secs. The signal marks the removal of chloroform. 
Respirations ceased 20 secs, before the heart. The subterminal rise in blood-pressure which sometimes occurs is shown 
in this tracing. The increase in size of the manometer excursions is due to a gradual slowing of the heart rhythm, and 
does not — an increase of force of the contractions. 


excitation the vasomotor centre, and later on, while this may still be active,* a similar 
tendency to counteract the fall by direct excitation of the peripheral arterioles. As a 


general rule, the action of the drug upon the heart is so marked as to more than 
counter-balance the arterial constriction, however produced. But in certain cases a_ 


* Reflex constriction of bloodvessels can be obtained, on stimulating an afferent nerve, even if chloroform anesthesia 
is very pronounced, showing that even in deep anesthesia the vasomotor centre is still active, although its activity is 
no doubt lessened. Cf. BowpitcH and MINot, op. cit. Further, chloroform does not diminish the excitability of the 
peripheral vasomotor nerves (SCHEINENSSON, Centralbl. f. d. med. Wiss., 1869, p. 105). | 
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brief rise of pressure at the beginning of an experiment is sufficiently manifest, and in 
others again there is apparent, even when the respirations are maintained, a rise towards 
the end of the experiment. Since in these cases asphyxia is eliminated, and the heart 
is probably not beating more but less strongly, such a subterminal rise can only be 
ascribed to the excitatory action of the drug upon the vasomotor centre, or directly upon 
the arterioles. It is exemplified in fig. 5, which shows the tracing from the latter half 
of an acute chloroform poisoning, terminating by a slowing and arrest of the respirations, 
followed after a few seconds, suddenly, by complete arrest of the heart. In this tracing 
it. will be observed that long before the failure of the respiration begins to show itself 
there is a decided tendency to rise on the part of the arterial pressure, although the 
heart at this time is not beating more but rather less strongly (the increase in size of | 


Fic. 6.—Tracing (dog) showing marked secondary rise of blood-pressure during chloroform inhalation, probably due to ¢arly. 
failure of respiration. The chloroform was administered between the two marks on the signal line. Notice the cardiac 
inhibition, which in this case is more gradually developed than usual, and the subsequent escape of the ventricle, which 
continued to beat feebly for a minute or two, but with hardly any rise of blood-pressure. Artificial respiration by pump 
commenced 10 minutes after natural respiration had ceased, failed to effect recovery. _ 

: a, blood-pressure ; 6, tracing from needle passed through chest wall into ventricle ; c, thoracic movements ; d, dia- 


phragmatic respirations ; ¢, time in 10 seconds ; /, signal, The horizontal line at } is 10 mm. below the abscissa of blood- 
pressure, | 3 


the arterial pulsations seen near the end is a result of slowing of the cardiac rhythm). 


_ This rise of pressure therefore must be due to arterial constriction caused by the drug. 
The chloroform was given as concentrated vapour, producing abolition of corneal reflex. - 


in one minute and death in about four minutes; but how far the constriction was due to 
direct action upon the arterioles, and how far to an action upon the vasomotor centre, 
the experiment does not determine. ‘The continuation of the rise in the tracing may 
perhaps be ascribed to a condition produced by the commencing failure of respiration, the 
vasomotor centre being stimulated by the venous blood; especially as it is accompanied 
by a certain amount of cardiac inhibition. Such asphyxial rise may be very marked 
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when the respirations become shallow early in the administration, as is shown 
strikingly in the tracing given in fig. 6. 

While cases showing such a marked subterminal rise are uncommon, it is not 
unusual to find a subterminal arrest of the fall of blood-pressure, so that the curve 
remains for a minute or two at the same level, or shows a more gradual fall than 
immediately before and immediately after. Such arrest of fall, when unaccompanied 
by failure of respiration, may also be explained by the constricting action of the drug 
on the arterioles, acting either through the vasomotor centre or directly. This con- 


Fic. 7.—Dog, weight 7000 g. Effect of inhalation through trachea tube of air nearly saturated with chloroform vapour, _ 
| The uppermost tracing (A) is that of the blood-pressure ; the second tracing (B) is costal respiration ; the third (C) 
abdominal respiration ; the fourth, time in 10 seconds ; and the fifth, the “gn sera, when chloroform was admitted 
and stopped. 
In this experiment the heart failed before the respiration, and about 30 seconds i showed spontaneous recovery, 
which was, however; oe temporary. There was no. monary of respiration. | 


striction, although insufficient entirely to compensate for the continual and gradual 


weakening and slowing of the heart which is going on the whole time, interferes 
with the continuous and uniform fall of pressure, which would otherwise show itself. 
At a much later stage the ventricular contractions, although greatly weakened, 
produce large fluctuations of pressure in the arterial system, which is then com- 
paratively empty, owing to the accumulation of blood 1 in the great veins and in the 
dilated heart cavities. | | 
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EFFECT OF CHLOROFORM UPON THE HEaRT. 


Our experiments abundantly illustrate the fact, which is now unreservedly conceded, 
that of all ordinary anesthetics chloroform is the one which produces the most 
deleterious effect upon both heart and respirations. Nothing is more striking than the 
comparison of tracings from chloroform experiments, such as those shown in figs. 5, 6, 
and 7, with one in which ether is the anesthetic agent (fig. 8). We have further 


a 


Fic. 8.—This tracing was taken from the same animal as fig. 7, and immediately before it. Air saturated or nearly saturated 
with ether was inhaled through the trachea tube, between the two points marked by the signal. Previously to this the 


dog was very lightly anesthetised with chloroform, corneal reflex being present. Compare the effect of ether upon the | 
blood-pressure and respiration with chloroform, in these tracings. : 


investigated the action of chloroform upon the heart in situ with the chest opened, after 


the method used by M‘William ;* and also after removal of the organ from the body, 


with the coronary vessels perfused by Langendorff’s method. t 


In confirmation of previous observers, we find that the effect upon the organ when 
its nervous connections are severed, or when the activity of the vagus is abolished by 
atropine (fig. 9), is to produce a gradual weakening of the contractions (without any 


marked slowing, although this may appear towards the end of a fatal experiment) 


* Jour. Phys., vol. xiii. p. 860, 1892. + Pfliiger’s Arch , vol. 1xi. p. 291,°1895. 
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affecting both auricles and ventricles ; ; but the former are affected much more than the 
latter. ‘This is also the case when the cardio-inhibitory centre is reflexly stimulated, 


even in presence of atropine (fig. 10). On the other hand, when the nervous connections © 
are intact, the administration of a strong dose of chloroform not only greatly weakens 


the force of the cardiac contractions, and thereby causes a marked and progressive fall of 


blood-pressure, but often, after a primary acceleration, produces gradual slowing of the 


rhythm, and this is frequently followed by abrupt and complete cardiac arrest (figs. 6 


and 7). The abrupt cessation of contraction may affect both auricles and ventricles 


simultaneously, or the auricles may first stop; the ventricles, either at once or after a 


thy 


Fre. 9.—Dog, weighing about 10 kilos. The animal had received some 3 hours previously ‘00054 gramme (7}, gr.) atropine 


sulphate administered hypodermically. The effect of this was to abolish arrest of the heart on stimulation of the cardio- 
inhibitory centre (see fig. 10), whilst permitting a diminution in force of the beats, especially of the auricle. It will be 
seen from these tracings that exactly the same effect is produced in an animal under the influence of atropine by chloro- 
form alone in strong dose as is caused by reflex excitation of the cardio-inhibitory centre, except that the result is attained 
more gradually. 


a, auricular tracing ; 6, ventricular tracing ; ¢, blood-pressure (femoral) ; d, respiratory movements of the thorax, which : 


are continued i in spite of the fact that artificial respiration is carried on by perflation ; ¢, time in 10 seconds; f, ney 


short period of arrest, resuming their action with a rhythm of éhieie own (figs. 6; 7, 
and 11). 
The effect entirely resembles that produced by vagal excitation: with the exception 


that vagal. excitation does not, as a rule, by itself produce permanent arrest of cardiac 


action. But at a certain stage of chloroform anesthesia the arrest produced by 
artificial excitation of the vagus may be permanent, or so prolonged as to lead to death. 
The cessation of the heart’s action brings the blood-pressure to zero, and by arresting the 


i 
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je 


Fic. 10.—'Testing of cardiac centre by stimulation of central end of 


one vagus—the other being intact—in the dog from which Fic, 11,—Chloroform inhalation.. Showing cessa- 
the tracing given in fig. 9 was taken, and imamediately | tion of auricle before ventricle, the latter then 
previous to that tracing. eae assuming its independent rhythm, with marae 
a, b,c, d, e, f as before, Notice, as with chloroform, the _ excursions, 
great diminution in force of the auricular beats, but without — 3 a, auricle; b, ventricle; ¢, blood-pressure 
arrest or slowing, the diminution in force of the ventricular _ (the alignment of this pen is a little in ad- 
beats being hardly perceptible. The fall in blood-pressure | : vance of the others); c', zero of blood-pressure ; 
may be in part due to depressor action, but a similar fall - __ d, time in 10 seconds, Artificial respiration 


_ was obtained by stimulation of the peripheral cut vagus, by perflation. 


we" | 


Fic. 12. _Effect of excitation (with coil 100) of the peripheral vagus (second signal) during moderately deep Galcroferm 
anesthesia, strong chloroform vapour having just previously been administered during 14 minutes (first signal). The 
result is seen to be an immediate heart arrest, with the blood-pressure falling to zero ; the respirations cease 30 seconds after 
the heart has stopped, but are only gradually ‘arrested. In this case the heart (ventricle ?) begins to escape from the arrest 


after 40 seconds, beating at first very slowly, but after a minute faster: as the heart recovers, the respirations are also 
renewed. 


> 
| 
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circulation causes also a failure of the respiratory centre. This cause of respiratory 
failure has been clearly demonstrated by EmMBLEy.* | 

The complete similarity between the tracings obtained under the influence of 
chloroform alone on the one hand (when a concentrated vapour is inhaled), and of 


Nyy 


Fic. 18.—Tracing showing the effect of moderate vagus stimulation (coil 100) during deeper chloroform anesthesia. In this case 
the excitation was not applied until the respiratory movements had nearly ceased. ‘The effect is to produce complete arrest 
of the heart, which, however, shows a beginning of escape from the arrest after the lapse of about a minute, and 20 seconds 
later resumes beating slowly and feebly, and with but little effect upon the blood-pressure. Respirations are not resumed 
spontaneously, but the animal was recovered 5 minutes after the respirations had ceased, by artificial respiration (compression 
of thorax) continued during about 2 minutes, The first signal mark shows the period of strong chloroform administra- 
tion: the second that of vagus stimulation. ce Se 


chloroform plus artificial vagus excitation on the other, shows conclusively that in the 
former case, as in the latter, the actual cause of the arrest of the heart (and of the 


my } 


Fic, 14.—Tracing showing the effect upon the heart (1) of weak and (2) of stronger vagus excitation during extreme | 
Chloroform anesthesia. The first signal mark shows the period of strong chloroform administration: the second that of 
weak vagus stimulation: the third that of stronger vagus stimulation. The chloroform was given until the respiration 
had ceased and the blood-pressure had fallen to 20 mm. Hg. Excitation of the vagus by induction shocks of very 
moderate strength produced only a momentary arrest of the heart, but stronger excitation caused instant and permanent 
arrest, 


respiration as a secondary effect) is inhibition excited through the vagus. Thus 
figs. 5, 6, 7, and 15 show such a cardiac and respiratory arrest produced by strong 
chloroform alone, and figs. 12, 18, and 14 the same phenomenon produced under 
varying degrees of chloroform anzesthesia by vagal stimulation. In figs. 12 and 18 it 
is seen that the ventricle has escaped from the inhibition and has resumed contraction 


* Op. crt. 


~ 
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with an independent (slower) rhythm. In all such cases as these recovery may be 
effected if artificial respiration be started soon (fig. 15), before the respiratory centre 
has been allowed to remain too long under the influence of the chloroform plus anzemia ; 
or if the anzesthetisation be not very deep, there may be spontaneous recovery (fig. 12). 
In other cases the ventricle does not escape spontaneously (fig. 14); but it may be 
caused to contract by rhythmic compression through the chest wall (fig. 15). The 
arrest of the heart (and, secondarily, of the respiration) is due therefore to an excitation | 
by chloroform of the cardio-inhibitory centre.* ARLOING showed that it does not occur 
with cut vagi, and this is also emphasised by Emsiey ; moreover, it does not occur if 
a small dose of atropine has been previously given (wee below, p. 328), and it may also 

fail to be apparent after prolonged anzesthetisation with chloroform in moderate dosage. 
It fails to occur also in certain individuals, which seem to be less susceptible than 
others to the cardio-inhibitory effects of the drug. Tnapanioes are shown in fig. 22, A, and 


Fic, 15.—Tracing showing lesoondary} inhibition of heart from strong chloroform inhalation, with simultaneous cessation of 
respiration. Recovery, after 30 seconds’ arrest, by means of artificial respiration effected by chest compression. 
a, respiration ; 6, arterial pressure ; c, time in 10 seconds ; d, signal line (2 mm. above abscissa of blood-pressure). 


also in fig. 16; the latter from a dog in which the inhalation of air strongly charged with 
chloroform vapour was pushed until respirations had ceased, the heart continuing to 
beat with great regularity five minutes longer, but during the last three minutes at a 
slower rate (probably the result of independent ventricular action). 

In connection with this subject, we have investigated the effect of vagal excitation 
upon the heart in different stages of chloroform anzesthesia, and the effect of small 
doses of atropine upon the result of vagal - excitation. In light anesthesia, an 
adequate stimulation of the vagus: produces, as in absence of anesthesia, complete - 
arrest of cardiac movements with a fall of blood-pressure to zero. But even if the 
excitation be continued, this condition does not last, for although the auricles may 


. The above tracings make it abundantly evident that the assertion of Lawrie (Lancet, 1890, vol. i. p. 1393), 


founded on the report of the Hyderabad Commission, “that sudden death from stoppage of the heart is not a risk 
of chloroform itself,” 1s completely erroneous. 


yes 
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remain quiescent, the ventricles escape from the inhibition and resume contracting, at first 
very slowly, afterwards more quickly, although often somewhat irregularly, so that the 
blood-pressure again rises. On ceasing to excite the vagus, the heart beats more rapidly 
and more strongly, and there may be a temporary rise of blood-pressure above the 
normal average just before the excitation. This characteristic effect is shown in fig. 18. 

In chloroform anesthesia the effect upon the heart of vagal excitation is more 
pronounced and permanent.* ‘The complete arrest of cardiac action may last long 
enough to cause a concomitant arrest of respiration, and when this occurs, even if the 


{it 


Fie. 16.—Shows a tracing of respiration and blood-pressure under inhalation of air strongly charged with chloroform vapour. 
This tracing illustrates the type of result obtained when cardiac inhibition does not occur to the extent of causing 
complete arrest of the heart, but merely a slowing (which may be suddenly increased), the heart failing quite gradually. 
The chloroform inhalation lasted 44 minutes, at the end of which period respiration had ceased, and was not again 
renewed until the heart had nearly stopped, when a> ‘ staircase ’ group of 25 slow gasping respirations showed them- 
selves—the so-called ‘respirations of the death-agony.’ The lid reflex, which was present epeecesetic before the 
inhalation began, disappeared within one minute. — | | 


ventricles resume action, their rhythm is very slow, and their force insufficient to 
raise the blood-pressure much, so that, as a rule, respirations are not spontaneously 
resumed although artificial respiration may effect recovery. Or it may happen, 
especially with a strong excitation, that the recovery of the ventricles does not occur 
at all, and even heart massage, which can be effected by compressing the chest, to 
which the ventricle may at first respond, may be incapable of causing it permanently 
to resume its action. 

* DASTRE states that this increase of vagal excitability under chloroform was first noted by Vuupran (C. r. Soc. 


Biol., 1883, p. 243). According to FRANcoIs-FRaNnckK (ibid., p. 255), it disappears with i increase of anzesthesia, but this 
is tok in eanalaisc with our experience so far as concerns direct excitaticn. : 


TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART II. (NO. 12.) 49 
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If the chloroform be pushed until respirations cease altogether and the blood- 
pressure is reduced to a few millimetres of mercury, the only sign of life being the 
slow beat of the heart, adequate vagal excitation will stil] cause inhibition, which 
under these circumstances lasts as long as the excitation; the removal of excitation 
being immediately followed by a resumption of the slow, weak beats. Such inhibition 


ean be obtained as long as there is any perceptible beat (fig. 17). 


We have also re-studied the effect and dosage of atropine in preventing inhibition | 
through the vagus. The results obtained are illustrated in the tracings reproduced in 
fig. 19. (See also fig. 10 for its effect on reflex vagal excitation.) | 

If a dose of sulphate of atropine of 0:00002 gramme per kilo. be given hypodermi- 3 
cally in the dog, the effect upon the vagus is manifest about fifteen to twenty minutes 


fie. 17.—Effect of moderate: ‘vagal stimulation in the 
stage of chloroform anesthesia, the respira- 
tion having long ceased, and the heart beating 
slowly, feebly, and irregularly. The signal marks. 
the period of vagal stimulation. (The alignment - 
of the signal is a little too much to the left.) 
It will be seen that excitation of the peripheral 
Vagus still causes arrest of cardiac action, which 
is at this stage probably entirely ventricular. 


after tiitalaatiae and eer about three hours. ‘The result of such a dose is in | 


some cases to abolish for a time all vagal influence upon the heart (fig. 19, I.). But in 


most cases, although there is not complete abolition, nevertheless the strongest vagal 
excitation is unable to produce, in any stage of chloroform anesthesia, complete cardiac 
arrest (fig. 19, II. to VI.). There may be, even with comparatively weak excitation, a 


slowing of the heart and a consequent fall of blood-pressure ; but it is no greater with 


strong than with weak excitation, and is never accompanied by respiratory arrest, unless | 
in using a very strong excitation there is escape of current to the central end of the 
nerve. ‘This peculiar condition, in which vagal excitation-is unable to cause arrest, but 
only slowing and diminution in force of the heart, persists for nearly three hours, the 


her 
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slowing becoming as time proceeds gradually more marked, and the consequent fall of 
blood-pressure lower. But cardiac arrest does not show itself until the influence of the 
atropine has completely passed, and the former conditions can be then restored by a 
similar dose. | 

There is no reason to believe that the human subject is less susceptible to the 
“influence of atropine than the dog, and the opinion which has been expressed, that an 
enormous dose would be required to abolish the power of the vagus to cause cardiac 
arrest, appears therefore to be erroneous. * 


4 


Fic. 18.—Normal effect, in the dog, of vagus stimulation of moderate homath (coil 100 mm.) with light anesthesia, teastins 
the tendency of the heart to escape from the inhibition. This was taken immediately before and from the same dog as 
the (reduced) tracings shown in figs. 12, 18, and 14, but chloroform was administered in the interval, and the tendency to 
inhibition is seen in these to be much more ‘pronounced. | 

Since abrupt arrest of the heart and of respirations can be absolutely ee by 
prior administration of a small dose of atropine, the conclusion forces itself upon us 


that the precaution of such administration is one that should never be omitted. 


Atropine cannot, as we shall see, prevent death where a dose of chloroform | 
sufficient to produce paralysis of respiration and complete “paralytic dilatation” of 


* See on this subject remarks by H. C. Crovon and T. G. Bropre in Trans. Soc. Anesth., vol. vi. pp. 70 and 81, 
1904. J. Haruey (Brit. Med. Journ., vol. ii., 1868, p. 320) recommended a dose of from 745 grain to 7p grain in man, 
DastRE (Soc. Biol., 1883, p. 242) states that a dose of atropine amounting to 0°0015 gramme (=, grain) is sufficient 
for the purpose indicated. LANGLOIS and Mavganar — de Foy. ., 1895, p. 692) recommend the employment of 
oxy-sparteine i in place of eaghi.it3 


it! | | 
il 
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Fit. 19.—Tracings to illustrate the influence on cardiac inhibition by vagus excitation of a small dose ot atropine sulphate 
| (00054 gramme=,}, gr.) administered to a dog weighing 28 kilog. = 614 lbs. 


I., tracing taken 15 minutes after the atropine was administered by injection into the pleural cavity ; ; II., 30 minutes 
; after ; IIL, 45 minutes ; IV., 1 hour; V., 14 hours; VI., 24° hours after administration. 
The blood: -pressure and extent of are approximately the same in all. 


The strength of stimulus was the same in all, and was adequate to produce strong inhibition in the absence of atropine. 

Note that this effect is abolished in 15 minutes, and does not reappear in the same form and extent during at least 24 

hours, although there is a gradually increasing amount of inhibition shown as the atropine is becoming eliminated. But 

even 24 hours after the injection the strongest stimulus (coil at 0) failed to produce any more effect than that shown in VI 
a, blood-pressure curve ; }, respirations ; ¢, time in 10 secs. ; @, signal showing period of vagal excitation 
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the heart has been administered, but this is a condition which no/anesthetist has any 
right or occasion to produce. On the other hand, it can prevent the sudden cardiac 
arrest which may show itself even at a comparatively early stage of chloroformisation, 
and which may be produced by the drug itself acting on the cardio-inhibitory centre, 
with (or without) the assistance of an effect reflexly produced upon that centre by 
the operation which is proceeding ; or by some other concomitant, such as the incidental 
occurrence of dyspnoea, which is well. known also to cause inhibition through the vagus.* 

Whether the vagi be cut or their terminal branches blocked by atropine, or whether 
they be left intact, the ultimate effect of chloroform upon the heart, if its inhalation be 
pushed, is to produce complete arrest in diastole, a condition being observed which has 
been termed “ paralytic dilatation.” The condition is a peculiar one, for the cardiac 
muscle is not only paralysed and incapable of contracting spontaneously, but is in a 
permanently refractory condition, and incapable of responding to stimuli of any sort.t 

To all forms of direct stimulation the heart gives no response, although the 
muscular tissue is not dead, and it suffices to remove the chloroform by producing a 
flow of unpoisoned blood or circulating fluid through the coronary vessels to restore its 
rhythmic contractility and its power of responding to artificial stimuli This shows 
that the refractory condition is due to the influence of the drug upon the heart, and 
it is commonly assumed by writers upon the subject that chloroform enters into . 
combination with the contractile substance of the cardiac muscle and thereby deprives 
it of irritability. That this assumption is not justified is clear from the fact that no 
such effect—in doses which are more than sufficient to paralyse the heart—is produced — 
upon either skeletal or upon plain muscular tissue. It is impossible to believe that the 
chemical constitution of these forms of contractile tissue is so different from that of 
heart muscle, that the one combines with chloroform and is thereby rendered devoid 
of irritability, whilst the others show no tendency to combine with or to be materially 
affected by the drug. It is much more probable that the effect produced is one of 
excitation of the terminations of the inhibitory nerves, the heart being thereby 
rendered irresponsive to stimuli. The argument that may be urged against this 
hypothesis, that if this were so the effect of chloroform in paralysing the heart would 
be prevented by atropine, is met by the statement that, although atropine blocks the 


* An instance of the last-named complication is illustrated in fig. 20, In this animal the breathing was laboured, 
owing to obstruction of the air-tubes by mucus. There was marked dyspnoea, and the heart-beats were very slow 
and even arrested whenever the dyspnoea became intense. The violent respiratory-efforts succeeded drom time to time 
in clearing the air-passages, and this was followed by partial recovery. This pronounced inhibition was due to 
asphyxia, which, if more marked than in the instance given, may lead to entire arrest of the heart. Such inhibition 
from asphyxia dos not occur with cut vagi. The condition is one which is not unfamiliar to anzsthetists, who are 
cognisant of its cause and danger. It is not liable to occur if a prior dose of atropine be administered, partly on 
account of the effect of this on the vagi and also because atropine tends to prevent the secretion of the mucus which 
causes the obstruction to respiration. ‘This reason for the administration of atropine will apply equally to ether as 
to chloroform aneesthesia. 

+ SHERRINGTON and SowrTon (op. cit t), i in the isolated and perfused cat’s heart arrested by chloroform, obtained 


a renewal of the contractions on stimulation of accelerator nerves. But it is doubtful if this could be obtained with 
a strong dose of chloroform. 


t SHERRINGTON and SowTon. 
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inhibitory path, there is no conclusive evidence that it acts upon the inhibitory end- 
apparatus in the muscular fibres. According to this view the chloroform-heart-— 
provided that the dose is insufficient to kill the contractile tissues generally—is in a 
condition of active inhibition rather than in one of passive paralysis. In support of 
this, it may be stated that although, if the chest be opened immediately after death, 
the heart may be completely irresponsive to all forms of stimuli, after a little while it 
often happens that it begins to respond and even exhibits feeble spontaneous contraction, 


: 
— 


\ 
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Fia. 20.—Cardiac inhibition produced during chloroform inhalation by dyspnoea resuiting from accumulation of mucus in 
air-passages, 


A, blood-pressure ; A}, line 1 centimetre below the zero of blood-pressure ; B, costal respiration: C, iii ceiali, 
respiration, The dyspneic condition is shown by the extreme rapidity of the respiratory movements at the left hand of 


tracing. About the middle of the tracing the obstruction to the passage of air was removed, and with the disappearance 
of the dyspnoea the heart resumed its normal rate of rhythm. 


although the chloroform has not been washed away. The phenomenon may be explained 
if we assume that the inhibitory end- “apparatus has died before the contractile substance 
of the muscular fibres. | 

To sum up this part of the subject, the conclusions which it appears era to 
draw regarding the causation of death from the effect of chloroform upon the heart 
are as follows :—(1) Death may be caused in the earliest stage of administration by the 
action of the drug upon the cardio-inhibitory centre, the stimulation being reflex. 
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For convenience of description, this may be termed “ primary ” inhibition. It is prob- 
able that 1t occurs but rarely in man, and some altogether deny that it can produce 
a fatal result; it is, however, impossible to explain the well-authenticated instances 
of sudden heart failure at the very commencement of administration without assuming 
that under certain conditions such primary inhibition, which, when it occurs in other 
cases, 1s usually quite evanescent, is occasionally persistent and fatal.* 

(2) At a somewhat later stage of administration death is liable to occur from 

sudden heart failure due to inhibition produced by the action of the drug on the 
- cardio-inhibitory centre, aided by its action on the neuro-muscular end-apparatus of 
the heart itself, and also by increasing venosity of blood caused by failing respiration. 
The liability to this form of inhibition, which may be termed “secondary” (as well 

as to that mentioned under 1), can be removed by the prior exhibition of a moderate 
dose of atropine, which, by diminishing or abolishing the effect upon the heart of 
excitation of the cardio-inhibitory centre by chloroform, deprives it of the power to — 
produce sudden cardiac arrest. This precautionary measure was long ago suggested, t 
and all recent work on the subject emphasises the importance of its adoption. 

_. That the prolonged administration of chloroform itself tends to diminish its 
excitatory effect upon the cardio-inhibitory centre in the medulla oblongata is probable 
from the fact that a dosage of chloroform can be given with impunity at the later 
stages of a long operation which would be highly dangerous if given at earlier stages. 

_ The respiration in these “secondary ” cases of inhibition may stop simultaneously 
with, or shortly before, or immediately after the heart. We have frequently succeeded 
‘in effecting resuscitation by artificial respiration. in animals, in which. both heart and 
respiration had completely stopped at this stage of poisoning after even a minute or 
two of cessation of heart-beats, and in two cases as long as three and five minutes 
respectively after complete cessation ; but in other instances we have failed to obtain 
recovery after three minutes or more of cessation. } 

The two cases just referred to are of exceptional interest, In the one the animal had been under ether 
for about an hour (the anesthetic being inhaled through a Y-shaped trachea tube), when chloroform, at first 
with considerable intermixture of air, was substituted for the ether. The effect was to produce a gradual 
_ fall of blood-pressure from 100 mm. Hg. to about 40 mm., after which both it and the respiration, which was 
- much shallower than under ether, remained nearly constant. After five minutes the lateral air-inlet was cut 
off, and the dog received a much stronger dose of chloroform. The result of this was immediately apparent 
in a further fall of blood-pressure, and a slowing and irregularity of the respirations, which ceased altogether 


- about two minutes later, although the heart continued to beat regularly and the blood-pressure was maintained 
and even rose slightly. About one minute twenty seconds after cessation of respiration the heart suddenly 


* This mode of producing inhibition has been especially emphasised by ARLOING (Thése, Paris, 1879), who describes 
the effect of chloroform in producing heart failure in terms very similar to those which we have employed. | 

+ PrrHa (1861, quoted: by Dasrre); J. Hariey, Brit. Med. Journ., vol. i., 1868, p. 320; ScHAFER, Brit. Med. 
Journ., vol. ii., 1880, p. 620. Fraser (Brit. Med. Journ., vol. ii., 1880, p. 715), Brown-S&quaRD (C. r. Soc. Biol., 1883, 
_ p. 289), and DastRE and Morar (Lyon Méd., 1882, and C. r. Soc. Biol., 1883, pp. 242 and 259) have made a similar 
recommendation, but have suggested the addition of morphia, and this combination has often been used (first 
- systematically by AUBERT, C. 7. Soc. Biol., 1883, p. 626). But morphia is in some ways antagonistic to atropine, and 
tends by itself to exalt the irritability of the cardio-inhibitory centre. Without atropine it would undoubtedly 
increase the danger of heart-arrest in chloroform administration. 
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stopped and the blood-pressure fell to zero. Artificial respiration (by the pump) was now started, and main- 
tained for five minutes, and two injections of 4 ¢.c. adrenalin chloride (1 per mille) were meanwhile made | 
into the pleural cavity without the least result being apparent, the heart remaining quiescent and the blood- 
pressure at zero the whole time. Intermittent compression of the thorax was now substituted for perflation, 
and the heart responded to this by a pulsation with each compression, although in the intervals the blood- 
pressure returned to zero, After continuing the compression for a little over a minute, the heart commenced . 
beating spontaneously and the average blood-pressure rose to 50 mm. Hg. It required, however, another 
three minutes of artificial respiration before the diaphragm began to act and the intermittent compression 
could be desisted from for a time; but even then (although no more chloroform had been inhaled) the 
respirations again gradually failed and ceased after ten minutes. A second spell of intermittent compression, 
lasting two minutes, now, however, effected complete restoration. When this was established and the lid 
reflex had become brisk, the blood-pressure being 110 mm. Hg., chloroform was again administered in 
strong form. The blood-pressure gradually fell. In two minutes the lid reflex had disappeared, and in 
another minute respirations had ceased, followed in twenty seconds by complete cessation of heart 
beat. Five minutes was now allowed to elapse, during which the animal was to all appearance dead. 
Artificial respiration by chest compression was then recommenced, and two more doses of 3 c.c. adrenalin 
‘chloride solution were successively injected. Five minutes after the artificial respiration was commenced. 
and immediately after the final dose of adrenalin, the heart began to beat spontaneously, and the blood- 
pressure, at first very low, gradually rose in about four or five minutes, during which artificial respiration 
was maintained, to about 100 mm. Hg. Natural respiration was, however, not again resumed, the medulla 
oblongata having to all appearance been deprived for too long a time in this instance of blood. 3 
In the second dog a lethal dose of chloroform vapour was administered twice. The first time both heart 
and respiration (the latter ten seconds before the. heart) had stopped after three and a half minutes’ adminis- 
tration. Half a minute later the chloroform was removed, and 4 c.c. of 1 per 1000 adrenalin chloride solution 
was injected into the pleural cavity. This produced no apparent effect. Three minutes after cessation of 
heart and respiration, chest compression was begun. Each compression produced a heart response, and the 
blood-pressure rose from zero to a few millimetres. After four minutes’ chest compression another similar 
dose of adrenalin was injected into the pleural cavity, chest compression being continued. The blood- | 
_ pressure then began to recover, the heart now beating slightly more rapidly than the chest compression, but 
natural respiration (diaphragm) was not resumed until another six minutes had elapsed. As in the last 
case, however, the natural respirations gradually became shallower and slower again, although no more 
chloroform was given, and fifteen minutes later ceased altogether, the heart and blood-pressure also becoming 
weak and low; the administration at this stage of a decoction of pituitary, and later of another dose of 
adrenalin, with the idea of restoring the heart’s action, produced no visible effect. After two minutes’ 
cessation of respiration (the heart still beating feebly), recourse was again had to chest compression and then 
to artificial respiration by the pump. This was very soon followed by recovery of heart and blood-pressure, 


and a few minutes later natural respirations were resumed and maintained, and artificial respiration was . 
discontinued ; — was, in fact, complete. 


(3) In late stages of sliniekadia the heart is i sited by the direct effect of the 
drug, acting either upon its muscular tissue (as is usually assumed), or (as we believe) 
by exciting the neuro-muscular inhibitory end-apparatus, and through this rendering 
the muscular tissue non-excitable. This effect can probably only occur with a consider- 
able dosage of chloroform in the blood, and the respiratory centre is invariably first | 
paralysed, so that the respirations become slow and shallow and cease before the heart ; 
the time difference between the cessation of heart and respiration being considerably. 
longer than when the cessation occurs early in the administration. This final effect 
upon the heart is not antagonised by atropine. The heart is found to be entirely 
inexcitable, and no treatment is of any avail short of removal of the poisoned blood 
from the coronary vessels and the substitution of blood free from chloroform. It is 
conceivable that this substitution might be done by heart massage, or even by com- 
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pression of the thorax .in attempting artificial respiration; and, as a matter of fact, 
ScHIFF, BaTELLI, and others* have succeeded in restoring the circulation by heart 
massage combined with artificial respiration (both in dogs and cats, and in one or two 
rare cases in the human subject), even although a considerable time (fifteen to twenty 
minutes) had elapsed after complete cessation of the circulation. We ourselves have 
not succeeded in restoring an animal after the condition here described appeared to be 


fully established, and we should be — to — the nr of resuscitation 
in such cases as remote.t 


ANTAGONISING AGENTS. 


(1) Atropine.—lt is apparent from the results obtained by other experimenters, as 
_ well as from our own observations, that the chief danger to be guarded against in the 
administration of chloroform is the inhibitory influence which it produces upon the 
heart. As we have already pointed out (pp. 328, 329), this influence can be in great 
measure controlled by the prior administration of a moderate dose of atropine, at least 
in so far as the primary and secondary instances of inhibition are concerned, and these 


are the most dangerous because they are apt to occur without the warning which 


manifests itself in the case of the final heart paralysis, by the prior arrest of respiration. 
—_— is therefore to be placed first in the list of antagonising agents; a dose of 


ria gt. to 35 gr. for an average man being administered ny poeey half an hour 


before the administration of chloroform. 
(2) Adrenalin Chloride.—The employment of this has been suggested in chloroform 


poisoning by Gorriies.{ In the two instances which we have recorded on pp. 333 and. 
334, which were attended by an entirely unusual measure of success so far as resuscitation — 


after apparent death from chloroform had occurred, we administered successive doses 
of adrenalin, injected into the pleural cavity, as part of the treatment. These happened 
to be the first two experiments of the series undertaken by us, and we were led to ascribe 
much of the success which attended them to the use of this drug, and formed high hopes 
of the value of its administration in cases of chloroform poisoning. Subsequent experi- 


ence showed, however, that adrenalin by itself is of little or no avail to restore a heart — 


paralysed by chloroform, and even in conjunction with other remedial measures—of 
which the most important is without doubt artificial respiration by chest compression— 
we are not in a position, as the result of a number of trials, to athrm that it is able 
- materially to contribute to the process of resuscitation. 

(3) Ammonia Vapour.—Rincer § first showed that in the frog’s heart ammonia acts 
asa direct antagonist to chloroform, and may even set in activity a heart which has 


_ * For references see M. Bourcart, Rev. méd. de la Suisse Romande, October 20, 1903. 
+ This is no doubt the condition referred to by Richt (Dict. de physiol., article “ Anesthésie,” 1895, p. 523) 


when he avers that when cardiac syncope occurs artificial respiration never succeeds in effecting restoration ; for 


the statement does not apply to the syncope caused by the secondary inhibition previously referred to. 


{ Arch. f. Path. u. Pharm., Bd. 37, p. 98, 1896. See also PERDL, Wren. klin. Wochenschr., 1896. 
§ Practitioner, vol. xxvi. p. 436, 1881. 
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been arrested by chloroform ; and since it also has a stimulating action on the heart and 
respiratory centre, it is likely that it may prove useful as a restorative in cases in which 
the pulse and breathing have not altogether ceased. We have investigated the effect 
in dogs of causing them to inhale a mixture of chloroform vapour and ammonia, made 
either by dropping chloroform and ammonia upon the cotton-wool of the inhaling 
bottle, or by mixing chloroform in definite proportions with alcoholic ammonia, using 
for this purpose a solution of ammonia in absolute alcohol containing 6°8 per cent. of 


Fic. 21.— Instantaneous heart failure caused by inhalation, at the moment marked by the signal, of air charged with vapour 
from a mixture of 20 c.c. chloroform and 5 c.c. ammoniated alcohol. | 


A, blood pressure ; B, respirations. The latter continued to show themselves at a slow rate for 3 minutes after the 
heart had stopped. | 


- ammonia, prepared for us by Messrs Duncan & Flockhart. A mixture of chloroform 
and ammonia vapours, even if it contain a comparatively small proportion of ammonia, 
is too pungent to be administered in the first instance, the irritation it causes to the 
sensory nerves of the mucous surfaces rendering it practically irrespirable. And if the 
proportion of ammonia be considerable, this excitation may result in powerful cardiac 
inhibition, and the heart may instantly and permanently stop (fig. 21). If, however, 
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the proportion of ammonia be less and the animal be already completely under the influ- 
ence of an aneesthetic, the effect of the addition of the vapour of ammonia or ammoniated 
alcohol to the chloroform inhaled is strikingly beneficial. The blood-pressure falls but 
slightly even during a prolonged period of inhalation—the strength of the heart is well 

maintained—and the tendency to failure of respiration, which is so marked a feature 


6 | 


Mt 
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_ Fic. 22.—Tracings showing in a comparative manner in the same animal the difference of effect between inhalation (A) ot 
pure chloroform, (B) of a mixture of chloroform with ammoniated alcohol (9 to 1), and (C) of-a mixture of chloroform and 
absolute alcohol (9 to 1). 

Note in A the rapid fall of aod-<acemre and the speedy failure ot respiration ; ; in this case o heart continued to 
beat after the respirations had ceased. After a respiratory arrest of more than a minute, during which the heart showed 
strong tendency to inhibition, artificial respiration by chest compression was resorted to (the beginning of this is shown) : 
in rather more than a minute the blood-pressure rose—the natural respirations were then resumed. Note in B and C the 
very slow and slight fall of blood-pressure, and the complete maintenance of f respiration during the whole time of adminis- 
tration. In all three cases the air of respiration was charged as stron > at-the ordinary temperature of the 
laboratory, with the vapour to be inhaled. 

a, respirations ; b, blood-pressure ; c, time in 10 secs. ; d, signal showing period of sitisinlateation. In all cases there 
was distinct corneal reflex immediately prior to the administration, and this disappeared within 1 minute. 
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of strong chloroform inkalation, is- diminished. The comparative effects 
of inhalation of chloroform alone and of chloroform plus ammoniated alcohol are shown 
in the tracings A and B reproduced in fig. 22, and the beneficial results of substituting 
a mixture of chloroform containin g alcoholic ammonia for pure chloroform are illustrated 
in the tracing given in fig. 23.* | 

(4) Alcohol Vapour.—In order to deiixininn how much of the beneficial effect of 
the mixture of alcoholic ammonia with chloroform was due to the alcohol used as a 


Fic. 23, :_Banhetal effect upon blood-pressure, heart, and respiration of substituting ammoniated alcohol and chloroform ( to 
9) for the pure chloroform which was being administered to a dog. 


ly blood-pressure ; b, heart-beats, recorded by a needle passed through chest wall ; ¢, pun acimane d, time in 10 secs. 
Notice the increasing strength of the heart-beats and of the respiratory movements. 


It is also seen that the dropped heart-beats due to vagal inhibition which were occurring during chloroform alone | 
gradually disappear as the result of adding ammoniated alcohol to the chloroform. | 


vehicle for the ammonia, we next proceeded to investigate the results of using for 
inhalation the vapour given off from mixtures of chloroform and alcohol. We were 
somewhat surprised to find that the results were nearly as beneficial when alcohol alone’ 
was used, as when alcoholic ammonia vapour was employed. The difference between 
the effect produced upon blood-pressure and respiration by inhalation of pure chloroform - 
in the one case, and by inhalation of a mixture of chloroform containing 1 part in 10 


| * The addition of ammonia gas to the chloroform to be used for inhalation was advocated by J. Duncan 
Menzigs (Brit. Med. Jour., vol. ii., 1895, p. 871). , | 
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by volume of absolute alcohol, is exemplified in fig. 22 (A and C). It will be observed 
that the effect of the addition of 1 part absolute alcohol to 9 parts chloroform is to largely 
prevent the fall of blood-pressure, which is recognised as being one of the most serious 
dangers. attendant on chloroform inhalation, and at the same time to maintain the 
respirations at a force and frequency very little less than normal. The administration 
was made in both cases on the same animal by the same method, and using the same 
quantities of the solutions, : 
It may also be observed how much more readily recovery takes place after removal 
of the mixed vapour than after removal of the chloroform. On the other hand, 
_ disappearance of the lid reflex occurs a me sooner when pure. chloroform 1 is used, but 
the difference is not great. ; 
We have tried — proportions of alcohol and chloroform, but have obtained no 


Fic. 24.—Administration by inhalation of air strongly charged with pure chloroform during 3 minutes to dog weighing 11 
kilog. which had received (14 hr. and 1? hr, previously) two doses of *00027 g. (x4, gr. in all) atropine sulphate. The vagus, 
tested immediately before this tracing was taken, gave no slowing and only a slight fall of pressure, even with coil at 0. 

Notice (1) the preliminary rise of blood-pressure due to excitation of vasomotor centre, succeeded by (2) a rapid and 
regular fall, less steep towards the end ; (8) entire absence of slowing of pulse ; (4) increase of rapidity, but decrease of 
excursion of respiratory movements, which became irregular, and ayentneny hardly perceptible. | 

a, blood-pressure curve ; b, respirations; c, time in 10 secs. ; d, signal of chloroformisation and abscissa of blood- 
pressure. The heart was still beating 4 minutes later, but the blood-pressure was at zero, and the respirations had wholly 
ceased, The animal was then subjected to artificial respiration by chest compression, and in 1 m. 40 secs. natural 
respirations were resumed, and the heart and blood- rpeeieere rapidly recovered. The tracing shown in the next figure — 
was taken prior to this one. 


better results. Indeed, with a 20: per cent. alcohol chloroform the respirations eee 
to be more affected than with the 10 per cent. mixture. 
The beneficial effect can hardly be due to the mere dilution of the chloroform 
vapour by alcohol vapour; moreover, dilution with ether has not this effect, but — 
the result is then practically the same as is obtained with undiluted chloroform. 
It is therefore to be ascribed directly to the beneficial action of the alcohol on the heart — 
and respiratory centre. We are of opinion that a mixture containing one part by 
volume of absolute alcohol to nine parts of chloroform should be used when chloroform 
_is indicated as the aneesthetic, since these results show that it is far safer in its action 
than pure chloroform. There seems reason to believe that the greater safety of the 
A.C.E. mixture over chloroform depends upon the alcohol it contains, and that the ether 
is unnecessary ; it may further be noted that the alcohol in this mixture is in needlessly 
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large proportion.* The beneficial effect of adding absolute alcohol to the chloroform 
used for inhalation is seen in atropinised as well as in normal animals. The respective 


effects of administering pure chloroform, on the one hand, and chloroform containing 10 


parts per cent. of absolute alcohol, on the other, to a dog weighing 24 lbs., which had 
previously received two successive doses of ‘00027 gramme of atropine sulphate, are 
illustrated by the tracings shown in figs. 24 and 25. | 

A mixture which is frequently used by anzesthetists in place of the A.C.E. is one 
of ether and chloroform without alcohol; but from the facts here put forward it would 
seem better rather to omit the ether than the alcohol. This remark is not to be 
understood as implying that ether by itself is not a safe anzesthetic—far safer than 
chloroform, however diluted—but merely that it has not the same antagonising intivence 
as alcohol upon the dangerous tendencies of chloroform. 


Fic. 25.—Tracing showing the effect of the inhalation of air strongly charged with the vapour from a mixture of 9 parts pure 2 


chloroform and 1 part absolute alcohol. The inhalation was continued during nearly 5 minutes. The tracing was 
begun 10 minutes before that shown in the preceding figure, and is from the same animal (under the influence of 
atropine sulphate), Notice, as compared with fig. 24, (1) the much more gradual fall of blood-pressure, which even after 
nearly 5 minutes of administration still keeps fairly high, (2) the effect on the respirations, which are far less influenced 
than by the pure chloroform, being well maintained during the whole time, On desisting from the inhalation, recovery of 


blood-pressure was rapid, and the lid reflex, which had disappeared early during the inhalation, was brisk 5 minutes after 
the chloroform and alcohol mixture had been removed. 


a, blood-pressure ; b, respiration ; c, time in 10 secs. ; d, signal. 


ConDITIONS AFTER FROM CHLOROFORM. 


Although these conditions: have been often described, it may not i be out of sei to 


add our own experience and observations. 


Heart.—In all the cases which we examined immediately after death, all the 
cavities—with, sometimes, an exception for the left auricle—were distended with — 
blood, the right auricle and great veins of the thorax enormously so. The left 
ventricle always contained a considerable quantity of blood, but rather less than the 


right ventricle. If, however, the examination were made some little time after death, 


the left ventricle was always found empty and firmly contracted. This change from 


the full flaccid condition to the empty firm condition took place in one case within 


twenty minutes, while in others it did not show itself for forty-five minutes. 


on this subject, QUINQUARD, C. r. Soc. Biol., 1883, 425; and thid., p. 441. 
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Lungs.—+The pulmonary arteries are greatly distended with blood. Otherwise the 
lungs usually present a perfectly normal appearance externally. But in cutting them 
open we found, in six out of twenty cases examined, a considerable amount of frothy 
mucus in the bronchial tubes. 

Abdominal Viscera.—These exhibited marked venous congestion, especially well 
seen in the liver, which may be greatly swollen and project beyond the thoracic cage.* 
It is thus exposed to some risk of rupture if artificial respiration be attempted by the 


Howard method. This happened in one of our cases, although we were aware of the | 


danger, and always endeavoured to avoid it by compressing the chest well above the 
liver. | 


All these appearances are very similar to those which result from asphyxia due to 


deprivation of air, whether caused by drowning or otherwise. But they are produced 
independently of any asphyxia caused by paralysis of the respiration by the drug, for they 


show themselves equally when artificial respiration has been maintained by perflation, = 
and the drug has produced death solely by its action on the heart. Nevertheless, the 


ultimate effect upon the heart of chloroform and of deprivation of air respectively is 


strikingly similar. In both cases the final result is a condition of “ paralytic dilatation,” 
or, as we have preferred to term it, ‘‘ inhibition paralysis,” in which the heart is absolutely : 


refractory to all kinds of stimuli. In the case of chloroform the exciting cause is 
doubtless the drug itself; in the case of asphyxia, it is probably the carbon dioxide 
which has accumulated in the blood and tissues.t 


* To observe this condition of the liver and sidicuatndl organs, it is necessary to open the abdomen before the 
thorax. For if the. contents of the latter be first laid bare, and any of the great veins injured, the congestion of the 
abdominal viscera at once subsides, owing to the escape of blood from their vessels. 


+ Cf. on this subject the Report of the Committee on — Animation, Trans. Med. Chir. Soc., 1904, : 


Suppl., 63. 
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XIII—Continuants resolvable into Linear Factors. By Thomas Muir, LL.D. 


(MS. received August 22, 1904. Read November 7, 1904. Issued separately January 18, 1905.) 


(1) It is known that a continuant whose three diagonals are formed of certain 


equidifferent progressions is resolvable into linear factors, the earliest specimens 
placed on record being those of SyivesTeR and Parnvin.* The object of the present 
paper is to show that there are continuants of quite a different type which are also 
go resolvable, and to nist a general mode of investigating the subject. 


(2) The continuant of the n“ order whose main diagonal is 
G, a4+2-9%e, a+ 


and whose minor diagonals a are 


2(n-1)b, (n—2)(b+0), 
nb-c), (n+1)(b- 2c) , (n+2)(6-—3c), 
is equal to the product of the n_factors 
{a+ 2(n—1)b} {a@+2(n— 3)b + 2(2n — 


-{a+2(n—5)b + 4(2n -5)c} 
T)b + 6(2n — T)e} 


Taking for the purposes of illustrative proof the case where n= 5, Viz. 


at+2c 3(b+c) 
6(b-2c) at+8c . 2(b+2c) 
| 7(b-3c) a+18c 1(b+3c) 
8(b-4c) “a+32c 


and performing the operation | 
Bebe: col, + col, + col, + col, + col, 


we find we can remove the factor a+ 8b and write the cofactor in the form 


a-—8b+2c 3(b+c) 
—2b-12¢ a+8ce 2(b+2c) 
-8b 7(b-3c) 64+3¢ 
8(b- 4c) a+32c 


Performing now on this cofactor the operation 
col, + 4 col, +9 col, + 16 col, 


* [SyivesteR, J.J.] “Théoreme sur les déterminants de M. Sylvester,” Nouv. Annales de Math., Xlil. p. 305. 
PAINVIN, . “Sur un certain systeme d’équations linéaires,” Journ. de Irouville, 2° sér., iii. pp. 41-46. 
Muir, THomas. “ “actorizable Continuants,” Trans. S. Afr. Philos, Soc., Xiv. pp. 29-33. 
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The next operation 


_ gives in like manner 


Or 


and finally the operation — 
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we obtain 

1 364 3c 

2044c | 

9 7b-2le | 
of which the determinant factor is reducible to the three-line form 


a-—12b—4e 2b+ 4c 


— 48b — 48c 8b — a+32c 


(a+ 4b + 14¢) 


col, + 6 col, + 20 col, 


(a+20c) | 1 2b4+4e 
20 8b-32c a4+32c 


(a+20c) a-12b-6e 

| col, +8 col, 
enables us to change this two-line determinant into 

(a—4b+18c) 1 

| | 8 a+32c 

or 
(a— 4) + 18c)(a - 8b +8c) . 

The desired result thus is : 


(a + 8b)(a + 46 + 14c)(a + 20c)(a 4b + 18c)(a 8b + 8c). 


(3) The continuant of the n™ order whose main diagonal 1s 
| at2(13)c, a+2(2-4)c, a+2(3-5)c, . 
and whose minor diagonals are 


(n-1)b, (n-2)(b+e), (n - 3)(b+ 2¢), 
(n+2)(b- 3c), (n+3)(b—4c), (m+4)(b-5e),.... 


as equal to the product of the n factors 


{a+2(n—-1)b}, 

{a+ 2(n 3)b + 2(2n— 1)c}, 

{a+2(n—5)b+4(2n—- 3)c} | 


This is established by proceeding in the same way as in § 2, the sets of column- 
multiphers now being | | | 
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and the resulting factors greater by 


respectively. | 


_ (4) Changing a into a+ 2c, n into n—1, b into b+¢ in § 3 we have 


a+ 2c (n — 2)(b +c) 
(n+ - 2c) a+ 8c (n — 3)(b+ 2c) 
(n + 2)(b 3c) a+18c (n-4)(b+3c) 
| (n + 3)(b — 4c) a+32c 


= {a+2(n -2)b+2(n {at — 4)b+ 6(n 2)e} 
But the continuant here is the complementary minor of the element in the place (i, L) © 


of the continuant in § 2. Consequently by division we obtain 


2(n— 1)n(b - c)b 


a+ 
2)(b — ne + ne 2c) 
_ {a+ 2(n 1)b} {a+ 2(n — 3)b + 2(2n — 3)c} fa + 2(n — + 4(2n — 5)c} 


(5) If wm the results of 88 2, 3 we annex f as a factor to every term on both sides 
that is independent of a, the identity is not mterfered with. . 


For, taking (in the fourth’ order, for shortness’ sake) the continuant dealt with 1 in. 
\ 2, and putting a/f for a we have , . 


| a | 
| = 3b 
7 


7(b — 4c) b+ 2c 


8(b — 5c) + 30c 
(4 + +20 + L4e)( ~ 2h + 


whence on multiplying both sides by /* there results 


6(b-3c)f at6cf 
7(b—4c)f atl6cf (b+2c)7 
8() -5e)f a+ 
= (a+ + 2bf + 14cf)(a 2bf + 2cf)(a + 


as asserted. 


| | 
| 

| 
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(6) The sum of the elements of the main diagonal of either of the continuants in 
S$ 2, 3 as equal to the sum of the factors into which the continuant is resolved. . (V) 
This is true of any continuant of the form 


Py 
Go, ATM | 
ln 


-that:is resolvable into factors linear in a. By way of proof we have only to note (1) 


that since the diagonal term is the only term of the continuant that contains either the 
n™ or (n—1)" powers of a, it follows that the coefficient of a”! in the continuant 
is ..., or 2x say: and (2) that if be the 
factors into which the continuant is resolved, the coefficient of a*-! in their product is 


My + ..., We thus have 
and Na + na + Zp, 


as was to be proved. 


(7) The full table of multipliers used in § 2 is found to be _ 


—in other words, each multiplier is of the form 
9 28-1) 


and the question next arises whether the continuant resolved in § 2 is the only one 
which this set of multipliers is capable of dealing with. In order to make suitable 
answer we have to ascertain the relations which must exist between the twelve - 
quantities 


Bi, Be» Bsr 


in the continuant 


a 2-46, 
Sy, atp 
Gy, atgq 
Tyg. atr - B, 
Sy, ats 


in order that it may be resolvable into linear factors by means of the operations of § 2. 
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The performance of the first operation on the columns evolves the equations 


a+8B, = 5y,+a+pt+3B,, 
= 6y,+a+9+ 
Tygtatr+f,, 
= 8y,+a+s. 


Then the factor a+ 88, being removed, the cofactor becomes expressible as a 


determinant of the next lower order, V1zZ. 


at+g 28, .. 


and as ‘- hypothesis the performance of the operation 
, col, + 4 col, + 9 col, + 16 col, 


snablee us to remove the factor a+p— 8p, + 128, we obtain three. other conditional 


equations, to be followed at the next stage by two others, and last of all by one. Of | 


these 4+3+2+1 equations the four first obtained are obviously best miss to determine 
Pp, % 7, s in terms of the Bs s and 7’s, the results being 
p= = 3B, » 


= 8B, - 2B, 
r= - B, — ly; 


| | = 8B, 8y,. 
The remaining s S1X form a very interesting set : after simplification they are | 
128, -188,+ 5B, = -10y, 
648, — +. 18, = -45y, 35y, 
458, 608, +148, = + 
248,-258,° = ay, 


Taking the first eee and using with them the multipliers 7, -1,1 respectively, we 


find, on adding, that | 
+4) 9B y+ + 5(B3+ ys) = 93 


similarly from the subset of two there results by subtraction 


+ y2) — 5(Bs+ ys) + 
and the final set, of course, is 
(Bs +s) (By 
By means, therefore, of these three derived equations we arrive at the proposition that 
in the determinant under drscussion the sum of any B and the corresponding y ws 
constant. | 
This being equivalent to only three equations, and other ices being still un- 


accounted for, we put 


‘ 
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and learn (1) that one of the equations is not independent of the others, (2) that the 
B's are connected by the equation 


| 6, - 2B,+B, = 7(B,- 283+ 
and (3) that o is expressible in terms of any three of the §'s, for example, 
= — 26, +98, 


The conclusion thus is that in the continuant with which we started we can retain 


any three of the §’s, and express in terms of these the fourth 8, all the y’s, and p, q, 


r, §,—thus obtaining ‘a function of four variables which is resolvable into linear 
factors. 


(8) Had the determinant operated upon been of the sixth order, we should still 
have found ¢ = — 2, + 98, — 58, and the first four B’s connected by the same equation 


as in the preceding case, but there would have been a fresh equation of condition 
connecting the second set of four consecutive /'s, viz. 


28, +B, = 3(B,—- 28, +B;)- 
Similarly the case of the seventh order would be found to differ from that of the sixth 


merely in having the additional equation 


and so on. | 
As the result of all this we therefore allies that — If the continucnt 
| | a  2(n-1)p, 
My, - 2)p, | 
(n+ 1)y, a@tq (r- | 


be resolvable into linear factors by means of the set of multipliers 


then (1) every four consecutive B's are connected by a linear relation, viz. 


3+(B5 + 9-(Bs 26, + B;) 
2B, Bs) 11-(f, 2B; + By) ’ 


thus making all the p's expressible in terms of any three; (2) all the y's are expressible 
in terms of the same three B's because of the fact that Bu+%¥m= —28,+98,—5B, for 
cll values of m; and (3) p,q, 1, .. . are also so expressible because the sum of the 
elements of any row of the tontinuant constant. 


| 
\ 
“Pair 
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(9) Instead, however, of taking @ and ‘three of the 6’s as variables it is better to 
take a and 8, , 8, -—6,, 8, -28,+ 8, Doing this and calling the last three quantities 
b, c, d,—-a change implying the substitution 


B, b, 
= b- 


—we can by using the equations of condition obtain the requisite expressions for 


Ws Yas, Verma or 6, 0, “The theorem to which this course 
ultimately leads is—The continuant 


ny, A, 
(n+ 1)y, “As (n— 


_is resolvable into linear factors if 
] 

(m+1)m 


+ me 2(2m —1) 


} 


the factor being 
An-%+1)b - 2(s — 1)(2n 28+ + (n (VIT) 
For example, when n= 4 we have es | 
2-30 | 

| Was a@-2¢e+20d 
B(b+2c-5d) a-S8ce+24d 
| 6(b4+3ce-6d) a-18ce+36d 
106-4 20d)(a — 2b 12¢ + 30d)(a 6b - 6c + 30d). 


On putting d=0 the /’s and y's form equidifferent progressions, and the theorem 
degenerates into that of § 2. 


(10) Out of this effort to obtain greater generality an unexpected and curious 
result arises; for, whereas at first sight both members of the identity are functions 
of the four veitiiles a,b,c, d, it is found on careful examination that the right- eens 
side is expressible as a foinatien of one less. In fact it is readily verified that the s” 
factor given above can also be written in the form — 


{a+2(n-1)b} 1){2b—3c} - (n-s+ —1){4c- Sd} 
so that the factorial expression for the continuant of the n™ order, besides being 


pr {a+ 2(n —3)b — 2(2n 3)e+ 5d} 
»{a+2(n— 5)b 4(2n 5)c + 2-(m — 1)-5d} 
- {a+ 2(n—7)b - 6(2n 3-(n 2)-5d} 
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is also 
X-{X 2Y-1-n-Z} 
»{X-4Y -2-(n - 1)-Z} 
- 3-(m — 2)Z} 
where 


X- a+2(ni1)b, Y=2b-3c, Z=4e-5d. 


And as a, b, c, d cannot conversely be expressed in terms of ye oe alone. the 
left-hand inwen bie of the identity, that is, the continuant, can only be made to appear — 


as a function of X, Y, Z and one of the four a, b, c, d. Consequently, supposing : 
this to be done, and thereafter all terms involving X, Y, Z deleted, we shall obtain 


_ a continuant which not only vanishes but which can be viewed as having n vanishing | 


factors. 


— (11) To obtain this nil-factor continuant there is, however, a better method. For, 
as it is the special case where X , Y, Z vanish, it must be obtainable by putting 
4c = 5d, 


9b = = 


| a= -2(n-1jb= 138 
or, therefore, by putting 


8 

d = TR 
2 

=e, 
3 
lim 6, 

—(n-1)2e. 
Doing this we find from § 9 | 


2{n+2(m—-1)?-1} 
(2m —38)(2m—-1) 
and have the following theorem :—The value of any continuant of the form spoken 
of in § 9 ws not altered by adding to tts matrix the matrix of the continuant — 


| 
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(12) There is a special case of the theorem (VII) in § 9 which deserves particular 
attention, viz. the case where o vanishes, z.e. where 5d=2b+c. In this case the s™ 


factor | | 
= {a+2(n-1)b} 2(s—1){2b- 3c} + (m-s+2)(s 1){2b 3c} 
= {a+2(n—-1)b} + (n-8)(s - 1)(26- 3¢) ; 


and ihe (n—s+1)™ factor | 
= {a+2(n-1)b} 2(n-s){2b- 3c} + (2 +1)(n— 8) {2b - 3c} 
| = {a+2(n- + (n -8)(s—1)(2b - 3c). 
This 1 means that when 5d=2b+e in the continuant of § 9 the s® factor from the 


beginning is the same as the s factor from the end, and consequently that an even- 
ordered continuant of this kind 1s a square... 


(13) The question of the generalisation of the theorem of § 3 may be investigated 

in a manner perfectly similar to that followed in the preceding paragraphs with regard 
to the theorem of § 2. The essential point of difference is to be found in the new 
set of column- multipliers, which are now all of the form C. 5s instead of Pris oe 


It will suffice merely to enunciate the results. Ane first 1 is— 
If the contenuant 

| | a 
(n+3)y. atq (n-3)—, ... 


| 
| 
| 
| 


be resolvable into linear factors by means of the set of column-multipliers 


then (1). every four consecutive B's are sonaeoeil by a linear relation, v2. 


thus wabiag all the es expr essible t in terms of any three ; (2) all the y's are expressible 
an terms of the same three f’s because of the fact that for all values ofm 8B,+¥n= 
— 9B, + 258, — 148, ; and (3) p, 9, 7, . ... are also so eupresaie | because of the mode 
of removing the first factor from the 
It should be noted that the linear relation connecting the first four consecutive ’s 
is that which in § 8 connects the second four,—that, in fact, the relation here is 
| (27+ 1){B,- + = (27 +7) 28,40 + 
whereas in § 8 it is Si 
(2r- 1){hr - 26,41 + = (27 + 5){ Bras 2842+ Bras} 
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Further, there is a similar difference in the expressions for : here the expression is 


— 98, + 258, — 148, , 
whereas in § 8 when given in terms of 6,, 8, 8, it 1s 
| 9B, + 258, - 148, 
The second theorem is—TZhe continuant 


(n+4)y, <A, 


is resolvable into linear factors if 


id, 


(m + 3)(m+ 
+1) 


| 
A, =a — 2(m? + j(2m?-+ 24 5n)- Td, 


Ym= b+ (m+ 2)e 


the s factor being | | 
a+ 2(n — 28+ 1)b — 2(s 1)(2n - 284+ 3)c 


+(n-8+4)(s—1)-7d, 
or 


‘An immediate deduction from this is that when 14d =2b+ 8¢ the st factor is 
a+2(n—1)b+4(n- s)(s 1) (2b — 5c) 
and is the same as the s" factor from the end, so that when in addition n is even the 
continuant is a@ square. . (XII) 


The third theorem is—The value P any continuant of the form referred to in § 3 
is not altered by adding to its matrix the matrix of the continuant 


2 
3(" +2)e - 7)e (n — 2)e 


{ 


| 
| 
| 
7 


(14) The corresponding theorems for the set of column-multipliers 


will be found in the Trans. S- Afr. Plilos. Soc. referred to above. 


| 
| | 
| | | 
in 
| 
| 
| 
— 
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When the first theorem there given is attempted to be generalised in the manner 
employed in the present paper the following is the result :— 
The continuant of the n™ order whose main diagonal is 


a, at(b-c)—(n—2)y, a+3(b—c)-3(n—b)y, .... 
and whose minor diagonals are | 


(n-1)b, (n-2)(b+y), (n—3)(b+2y), 

1s equal to the Sisdut of the n factors 

| {a+(n—1)b} 


-{a+(n-2)b-c+1- (n—2)y} 
- 3)b- 2c +2-(n-3)y} 


It is seen to degenerate into the original theorem when y is put equal to 0. If, how- 
ever, we write X in it for the half-sum of the first and last factors, and Y for b+ Cc, 


the factors may be written 
X+4(n-1)Y, 

(n—3)y, 


thus showing that four varias are not necessary for the expression of the identity. 
An easier way of reaching the same result is to put - 


b=P+é, 
when it will be found that £ appears in the continuant but not in its factors; and 
when there are consequently obtained at one and the same time the case. of theorem 
(XIV) wae b=c, and an —— for the corresponding nil- waa: continuant. 


(15) We have thus in all at present three sets of aia aii each of which 
has associated with it a linearly resolvable continuant of the form 


a B, 
By 
atg Be 


Y3 


Other sets will doubtless be discovered, as the only: difficulty is the devising of a set 
which will not lead to unreasonably complicated expressions for the elements of the 


continuant. In all cases if | 


3 ‘ 
| 
| 
| 
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be the diagonal adjacent to the diagonal of units in the set,—that is to say, if the 
set be 


—«and vf we denote the elements of the resolvable continuant by their place-names (1, 1) , 
(1,2), ... , then the factors of the continuant are 
+& (1, 2)} 


9)) 
3) - & (2. (3, 


A scrutiny of the procedure connected with the removal of any factor makes this 


evident. For, firstly, when s—1 factors have been removed, the residual determinant 
has for its first column the line of column-multipliers last used, viz. 


| SeoOnY; this determinant when reduced to the next lowest order has 
te (8-1, 8) 


for the first element of its diagonal ; thirdly, the employment of the next line of 
column- -multipliers, viz. | 


changes the said element into 
(, 8)- (s—1,s)+&(s,8+1); | 
and this, in virtue of the character of the process, is the next factor ready for removal. 
It may be noted in corroboration of § 6 that the sum of the factors thus expressed is 


AY) ) Observing from the foregoing that 
is ‘the last faction; we have suggested to ourselves the obtaining of the factors in the 
reverse order by the use of a set of row- multipliers, the first operation being 
TOW, — + - 

An interesting result is thus reached, viz., that corresponding to each set of column- 
multipliers for the resolution of a a continuant there is an equally effective set of row- 
multipliers. 

- Thus returning to the coutiniant of § 2 and performing the operation 

| row, — Srow, + 28 row, — 56 row, + 35 row, 

we find we can remove the factor « — 8b — 8c, and write its cofactor in the form 


B(b+e)  3(b-e) 

6(b+2c) 2(b—2c) | 

7(b+3e) a—18e 1(b-3e) 
35 56 28 
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and thence in the form 


a 2°46 
5(b +c) a — 2 3(b 
6(b + 2c) a—8e 2(b — 2c) 


- 35(b- 3c) 56(b-3e) -21(b-5ce) a+8b—42c 

Similarly the operation | 
row, — 6 row, + 1l5row, — 10 row, 

now enables us to remove the factor a — 4b —18c and the operations 


row, — 4row, + 3row,, 


row, — | row, 


the remaining factors. The set of column-multipliers 


16 

1 


is thus equivalent to the set of row-multipliers 


1, 98; +86, 36 
10 


i: 


(17) The general result is that the ‘table of row-multiplers sustable for the 
resolution, be the continuant of § 2 is 


™ 


Similarly it is found after a little investigation that the table of row-multipliers 
suitable for the resolution oy the continuant of § 3 is | 


2 | | 
2; XVID 


the general form of the multiplier being 2% 


Lastly, the table of row-multapliers suitable for the resolution of the continuant of 
13 as 


(XVIII) 


—that is to say, may be got by a rearrangement of the column-multipliers: for 


| | 
| 
| 
Lj 
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example, in the case of the 5" order the equivalent tables of column-multipliers and 
row-multipliers are 


(18) There falls now to be noted a set of theorems ‘dieting resolvable continuants 
of a totally different form but connected with and derivable from those of X\ a, 0, 13.. 
If in any one of these latter theorems we put 0 for the element in the place (1, 1), 
the continuant is expressible as the negative product of the elements in the places 
(1, 2), (2, 1), and a continuant of the lower order n—2: further, one of the said 


elements is contained in the first factor of the original continuant and the other in the 


last factor : in this way, therefore, the resolution of the new continuant of order n—2 is 

secured. ‘Thus, taking the five-line continuant dealt with in § 2 and putting a=0 we 

— 2-4-5b(b 2(6 + 2c) 

| 7(b-3c) 1-(b+43c) 

80(40+ 14c)(20c)( — 4b + 18c)( — 8b + 8c) , 


and therefore 


8c 
T(b-3c) 8c) | = = (4b + 14e) 45+ 18¢): 
40). B20 


The general theorems thus obtained are 


(n+4)y, A, (n - 2)B, {2(n - 3)b — 4(2n + 2- -(n + 1)- (XIX) 
(% + 9)y2 {2(m 4)b 6(2n — 3)e + 3-n- 5d} 


mm + 1) = _ (m+ 2)(m + 3) 
if | (m+ Ym (m+: 22m +3) Bil, 
2m(m + 2)+6+3n | | 
Ay | 2(n 1) 2(2n + 1(n+ 


and Am=(m+ 3) J 


{2(m — 3)b 4(2n + + 2-(n+3)-7d} (XX) 
{2(n 5)b 6(2n — + 3-(n + 2)-7a} 


_(m+4)(m+5) TW, 
2(2m + 5) 


Yn =O +(m 4)c— 


2m? + 8m + 10+ dn, 
(2m + 3)(2m + 5) 


| 
1, 
(n+7)y. A, 
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3(¢ 22) (3b-c-ny+4y) (n-2)(b+3y) ..... 
3y) 4(6—-c—ny+6y) ...... (XXT) 


=(n+1)+ {n(B+y) 1)(b + - 2c} 2)(P + Be}... .. 
Of these three results 1t would be interesting to obtain independent proofs. 


(19) In a paper of on Lamé’s functions (Crelle’s Journ., vi. pp. 7 7-99) 
there occurs the continued fraction | 


where the c’s are m in number with the values 


km(m+1), 4(m-1)(m+ 2), Hm —2)(m +3), +-1-2m, 
the fractional factor being 4 in every case except the isi, ‘eee extraneous considera- 
tions the value of the continued | fraction was given 


and | | = for m odd ; 


but the author added, “ Einen directen Beweis fiir diese Summirung des Retsuibrachis ‘ 
habe ich noch nicht aufgefunden.” This, however, is readily obtained by — the 
value of the continued fraction as the quent oF two determinants, viz. 


z— Cy Co 


and then using two of the foregoing theorems. Thus, taking the case where m=6, 
and where therefore the c's are 


we have to evaluate the quotient 


10 z—-19 9 | 74 2-18 54 
74 2-13 53 | 3. 862-8 
the dividend of which, ‘cheat into 
6°33 


4(84-1) 2-21+2-1? 2.(3441) 
5(33-2) 2-214+2-2? 1-(3$4+2) 
| 6(34-3) 2-21+2-3? |, 


3 
| 
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is seen to be one of the simplest cases of the determinant of § 2, and thus to have for 


its value 
| 2(z — 4)(z — 16)(z 36). 


In like manner the divisor may be written 


z-19 2.44 
3(44-2) 2-19+6 1(44-1) 
4(44-38) 2-194+16 


and is then recognised to be a very special case of the continuant of § 3, and therefore 


to be equal to | 
(2 -1)(2—9)(2- 25). 


~The continued fraction in question is consequently equal to 


4)(z— 16)(z 36) 
(z — 1)(z—9)(z— 25) 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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-InrRoDUCTION. 


The Bathgate and Linlithgow Hills occupy a well-defined belt of rising ground 


stretching $.S.W.-N.N.E. from Bathgate to Bo’ness, and included in the ae 


portions of sheets 31 and 82 of the 1-in. maps of the Ordnance and Geological Surveys. | 
Throughout the range the steeper slopes face the west, while the eastern flanks are 
deeply buried in drt. The glaciated contours are well seen from the east, and the 
sky-line is in several places deeply indented by glacial grooves. The physical — 
geography is throughout intimately dependent upon the geological structure, but the 
latter is simplicity itself when contrasted with the complicated structure of the shale- 
fields to the east. Alternating zones of volcanic and sedimentary rocks strike parallel 
with the direction of elongation of the range from Bathgate to Bonnytoun Hill, and 
these are cut by a later connected series of dykes and sills of intrusive igneous rock. 


_ The latter, as a rule, are more resistant than the lavas, and form the more prominent 


features of the landscape, while the sedimentary intercalations may frequently be 
traced, even where no rock is visible, by the trough-like depressions which have been 
hollowed out of them between the-zones of lava. 
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As convenient boundary-lines ‘for the study of these hills, I have chosen as lower 
limit the final western outcrop of the Houston Coal from Drumcross to Champfleurie, and 


thence a line drawn directly north to the shore of the Firth at Stacks, and as upper limit 
the outcrop of the Castlecary Limestone. The accompanying map represents on a 


reduced scale the 6-in. sheets ix. N.E., v. S.E., v. N.E, i. S.E., i. N.E. of Linlithgowshire, 


with the eastern halves of ix. N.W., v. W.. v. N.W., W., of the same 


county. I have thought it unnecessary to continue the map to the south of the 
Bathgate Railway, beyond which the volcanic series rapidly runs out, while the country 
is so’ much covered with drift that little rock is visible. The geology below the 


- Houston Coal and above the Castlecary Limestone is simply sketched in from the x 


Survey sheets, and has not been personally verified in detail. 


Lhe Houston Coal. 


_ The outcrop of the Houston Coal, crossed by numerous dip faults, has been well 
proved from Deans to Drumcrosshall. Thence it strikes north by west to the neighbour- 
hood of Blackcraig and West Binny, having been worked many years ago at both of 
these places. In the vicinity of Ochiltree Mill the outcrop is uncertain, the ground 
being much faulted and pierced by many-intrusions. North of Peace Knowe, however, 


it reappears and strikes north by west to the Haugh Burn fault, by which it is shifted to 


the east beyond the limits of the present map. - 
Between the Houston Coal and the first voleanic zone come the cia shales 


and marls, with thin sandstones and occasional beds of ash and agglomerate. Good 
sections are found in the Mains Burn and the Brox Burn and its tributaries. 


The First Volcamc Zone, or The Brox Burn Ash. 


This zone can be traced, with interruptions, from Drumcrosshall to the Haugh 
Burn. It consists throughout of stratified volcanic ash, varying much in texture and 
usually green in colour, but weathering yellow or brown at Chapelhill and Bankhead. 


_Interbedded lava is nowhere found in this zone, although in places the compact ash 


weathers spheroidally, and presents a deceptive resemblance to a decomposing 
crystalline igneous rock. Characteristic sections are found in the Brox Burn and its 
tributary to the south. On account of the absence of exposures, this zone cannot be 
traced to the east of the Longmuir plantation. It reappears, however, on the same 
horizon on the Riccarton road, immediately to the north. 

Between this ash and the second volcanic zone there appear some thiols bedded 
sandstones and shales, frequently ashy themselves, and interstratified with thin bands 


of ash. These are well seen in the Brox Burn and in a streamlet 1 in the northern angle 
of the Longmuir plantation. 


; 

4 

2 
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The Second Volcanic Zone, or The Longmur and Riccarton Lavas. 


This zone is taken to include two apparently distinct groups of lavas. The 
lower or Longmuir group extends from a point a little to the east of Broomyknowes, 
through the Longmuir and Balditop plantations, to Drumcross. The upper or 
-Ricearton group is of greater thickness but of less extent, stretching only from the 
Riccarton Burn to the Rigghead plantation, a little to the south of Tartraven. The 
two groups are separated by a series of sandstones, shales, and thin ashbeds, well seen © 
in the streamlets and quarries on the northern slope of the Riccarton Hills. Petro- 
graphically, the Longmuir lavas are throughout fine-grained olivine-basalts, while the 
Ricearton lavas can be separated into a lower zone of coarse-grained olivine-dolerites* 
extending the full length of the group, and an upper zone of olivine- basalts —s 
from the Riccarton Burn to North Mains. : 

‘This subdivision of the zone is everywhere apparent to the north of the Mains 
Burn, but to the south so little rock is exposed that the lines are to some extent 
hypothetical. The sedimentary intercalation between the two groups of lavas cannot 
be traced by means of actual exposures of sandstones and shales. In consequence, _ 
more than usual reliance must be placed upon the prolongation to the south of the 
petrographical variations established above. The coarse-grained olivine-dolerites of 
the lower zone of the Riccarton lavas are nowhere found to the south of the Rigghead 
plantation, beyond which the exposures are all of olivine-basalts similar to the Long- 
muir lavas to the north. The sedimentary band, apparently reduced in thickness, is 

therefore drawn, as nearly as possible, between the basalts and the dolerites. Marginal | 
_ sedimentary intercalations are probably numerous throughout this zone. Two such 
are shown on the map, one of shales and sandstones found in drains on the farms. 
of Drumcross and Quarter, the other of sandstones, shales, fine-grained green ash, and 
agelomerate, exposed in the Brox Burn at the Balditop plantation. The sections 
exposed during the construction of the Bangour reservoir indicated considerable dis- 
turbance of the strata at that point. Another thin bed of sandstone, interstratified 
with the lavas, may be seen immediately to the east of the neck in the Riccarton Hills. 

This second volcanic zone cannot be definitely traced to the south of the Galabraes — 
fault, although the section at Starlaw indicates the occurrence of scattered lava-flows. 
North of Broomyknowes also the lavas rapidly run out, and their place is taken by 
interstratifications of sandstone, shales, and thin ashbeds, with at least one thin band 
of shelly limestone exposed in the burn below Riccarton Mull. 

‘Between the second and third volcanic zones there comes another sedimentary 
intercalation, represented by shales and thin ashbeds at Craigs, limestone and shale 
at Tartraven, shales and ash in the Riccarton Burn west of Beecraigs, sandstone, shale, 
and limestone at Whitebaulks, sandstone at Aillhouse, sandstone and limestone at 


* The terms “basalt” and “dolerite” are used throughout to denote macroscopic distinctions, “basalt” implying 
& fine- grained, compact, and usually porphyritic rock, . dolerite ” a coarse — rock, not evidently porphyritic. 
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Carsie Hill, east of Cauldhame, and at Peat Hill, on the north side of the Haugh 
Burn fault. 


The Third Volcanic Zone, or The Kirkton and Hillhouse Lavas. 


This zone includes the Kirkton, Tartraven, and Hillhouse lavas. A very charac- 
teristic ash, with black matrix and yellow lapilli, lies in several places at the base of 
this zone. It is well seen at Whitelaw, Craigs, Whitebaulks, and Hillhouse. The 
lavas of this zone can be studied with ease in numerous exposures from Kirkton Mains 
and Boghall to The Knock. Porphyritic olivine-basalts predominate, but a thin 
band of dolerites strikes N.W. from the Raven Craig. The limestones and accom- 
panying shales and ash of the east and west Kirkton _ quarries, so well described in 
the Survey Memoir accompanying sheet 32, occur as isolated lenticular patches 
between successive lava-flows, and evidently occupy a much higher horizon than the 
Tartraven Limestone. A similar intercalation of sandstone may be seen ou the eastern 
slope of the Knock Hill. From the Knock to Tartraven little rock is visible, but 
numerous exposures are found in the Tartraven Hills where the road cuts through a 
series of dark-blue lustrous limburgitic olivine-basalts. The lavas of this zone probably . 
run out to the north of the Mains Burn, for in a streamlet to the east of Balvormie 
the only representative of the zone is the basal ash noted above. This apparently © 
swells out by Whitebaulks to Hillhouse, where it dips below a group of coarse-grained 
olivine-dolerites, which, after suffering displacement by the Haugh Burn fault, runs out 
to the north of Parkly Place. 


The Hurlet Limestone. 


This well-marked horizon can be traced from Glenbare quarry, east of Bathgate, to 
the North Mine quarry on the Tartraven road. For a mile to the north of this point 
the outcrop is conjectural, no trace of the limestone being found at the surface. It 
reappears, however, in characteristic sections in the Hillhouse and Hiltly quarries. 
North of Hiltly the outcrop must be shifted to the east by the Haugh Burn fault, and 


probably strikes north from the vicinity of Parkly Place to Linlithgow Poorhouse, and. _ 


thence north-west to the shore at Stacks. The Hurlet Limestone is throughout 
associated with sandstones, shales, and thin ashbeds; and detailed descriptions of 
sections, formerly better visible than now, may be found in the parvey | Memoirs and 
Mr CaveLt’s papers. | 

To the east of Linlithgow no hilatnde rocks are found hidden the Hurlet Limestone, 
within the limits of the present map, and, other than the thick sandstone formerly 
quarried at Kingscavil, little rock of any kind is visible. - 


The Fourth Velinns Zone, or The Hilderston and Hiltly Lavas. 


This zone reaches its greatest thickness immediately to the south of Linlithgow, 
but even here the apparent thickness is greater than the actual thickness, on account of 
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the effect of the Haugh Burn fault. Petrographically, the zone is composed of a 
number of alternating bands of olivine-basalts and olivine-dolerites. Transverse 
traverses in the neighbourhood of Clarendon, Hiltly, Wairdlaw, or Hilderston readily 
reveal this structure. Asa rule, however, these bands cannot be traced far in a north 
and south direction. A stratified intercalation of ash and ashy shales is found in 
Preston Glen, and another of limestone and shales at Wairdlaw. The basalt overlying 
this limestone is noteworthy, both for its platy jointing and for the fact that it is 
the only lava throughout the whole volcanic series which contains phenocrysts of 
felspar in any abundance. The same rock can be traced on the south side of the 
valley at Wairdlaw, but the limestone below is nowhere visible. A line of springs» 
behind Craigmailing probably marks the prolongation to the south of this sedimentary 
intercalation, and indications of its presence are also found on the eastern slope of 
Cathlaw Hill. Towards the south interbedded sediments probably become more 
abundant. ‘Two bands are exposed in the Mavis Glen, and these can be traced for a 
‘ considerable distance to the north and to the south by means of the shallow depressions 
between the lavas to which they give rise. . 

~The lavas of this zone cannot be traced to the north of Linlithgow tack ‘In all 
probability they rapidly run out, and their place appears to be taken in part by a 
thick bed of volcanic ash found in a bore in Bonnytoun farm. Farther north the 
sandstones, shales, and thin limestones of Carriden pe, occupy approximately the 
same horizon. 


1 he Index Inmestone and the Bo'ness Lavas. 


Between the fourth and fifth voleanic zones there occurs in the Bathgate Hills an 
important belt of sedimentary rock, which includes the lower Bathgate coals and the © 
Index limestone. It retains a fairly uniform thickness and character from Bathgate 
to Kipps. North of Kipps, however, the thickness gradually increases, and volcanic 
material becomes mingled with the sedimentary. On the eastern slope of Cockleroy a 
bed of ash appears not far below the probable position of the Index limestone, and at 
Kettlestoun fine-grained volcanic mudstones, passing into ashy sandstones and shales, 
are found overlying the lavas of the fourth voleanic zone. Between Kettlestoun and 
Linlithgow Bridge the only exposure is in the river Avon at the railway viaduct, where 
a very vesicular basalt lies a few feet below the Index limestone. The journals of — 
bores quoted by Mr CaDELL seem to indicate that a considerable proportion of the rock 
below the glacial gravels of this district is of volcanic origin. This change in the 
character of the strata makes it very doubtful whether the Kipps coals and the Index , 
limestone are continued across Cockleroy to Kettlestoun. It is quite possible, however, 

that the coals do exist, but almost certainly in an attenuated form, of no commercial 
value, and much destroyed by intrusive rock. | 
North of the Edinburgh and Glasgow Railway the Index limestone is repeatedly 
exposed in the river Avon, while the sedimentary zone, as a whole, opens out rapidly 
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to include the Bo'ness coalfield and its intercalated volcanic rocks. In one sense, there- 
fore, since mere thickness of strata is in this case no index to rate of deposition, the 
whole of the Bo'ness coalfield may be considered the equivalent.of the lower Bathgate 
coalfield. On the other hand, from the position of the igneous material where it first 
appears at Cockleroy and Linlithgow Bridge, the lower Bo'ness coals might possibly 
be considered more nearly the equivalent of the lower Bathgate coals in point of time. 
Further, the lavas of the Boness coalfield apparently form a group by themselves 
entirely distinct from the volanic zones of the Bathgate Hills to the south. It is highly 
probable, as Mr Cape has suggested, that the conditions of sedimentation were entirely 
different on either side of a volcanic orifice somewhere in the vicinity of Little Mill. 
It is unnecessary to describe in detail the stratigraphy of the Bo'ness coalfield. 
That has been admirably done already by Mr Caps tt, and the Little Mill district alone — 
still remains more or less of a puzzle. Petrographically, the lavas of Bonnytoun Hill, 
south of the Roman road, can be readily subdivided into three zones—a lower zone of 
coarse-grained olivine-dolerites between the Red Coal and the Wandering Coal ; a middle 
zone of porphyritic olivine basalts between the Wandering Coal and the Western Main 
Coal ; and an upper zone of coarse-grained dolerites between the Western Main Coal and 
the Muirhouse coals. The middle zone alone can be traced below the ash of Little Mill 
to Pepper. Hill and Linlithgow Bridge. To the north the lower zone can be traced | 
— continuously to the Bonhead fault, but the two upper zones, north of the Roman road, 
apparently pass into finer-grained doleritic basalts, which persist: throughout the — 
remainder of the coalfield. The rock exposed above Bonsyde is similar to the lavas of 


the middle zone to the west, and is probably a — portion of the other lavas 
of the hill. 


The Fifth Volcanic Zoine, or The Kipps and Bishopbrae Lavas. 


This zone lies a short distance above the Index limestone, and may be traced, with 
interruptions, from Linlithgow to Bathgate. Between the Avon Paper Mills and the 
vicinity of Cockleroy, where this zone reaches its greatest thickness, the only ex- 
posure is found in the Cauld Burn at East Belsyde. It is highly probable, however, 
that this zone is continuous throughout. Petrographically, the lavas belong mostly 
to types of olivine-basalt, and limburgitic varieties may be studied with ease in the 
neighbourhood of Kipps. Coarser-grained doleritic types occur here towards the 
summit of the series, and appear also in the river Avon at Linlithgow. | 

- Above the lavas and below the Dykeneuk limestone evidence of the continuance of 
voleanic action is found in Carriber Glen, where a thick series of ashy sandstone and 
voleanic mudstones, in places fossiliferous, are exposed in the gorge of the river Avon. 
Similar ashy sandstones are found at Threegables, east of Bowden Hill; and in a 
streamlet between Lochcote and Gormyre a bed of ash occurs on approximately the 


same horizon, overlaid by a peculiar blue mudstone, which in places much resembles a 
decomposed igneous rock. 
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The Dykeneuk and Castlecary Limestones. 


The Dykeneuk limestone, though proved in many bores, is seen at the surface in 


three exposures only—at Dykeneuk, Woodcockdale, and Carribber. The Castlecary 


or Levenseat limestone is exposed at Craigenbuck, at the Birkhill viaduct, the Avon 
aqueduct, Carribber, Bowden Hill, and Lochcote., Both limestones are probably con- 
- tinuous across Bowden Hill, though in places cut out by intrusive rock. South of 
Bishopbrae their presence beneath the surface has been repeatedly proved in bores. 
The strata between the two limestones consist of sandstones and shales, thickest towards 
the north and thinning out towards the south, with the effect of bringing the limestones 


closer together from Carribber southwards. No trace of volcanic activity is found 


above the Dykeneuk limestone. 
The Volcanic Necks. 


‘These are found in the eastern part only of the voleanic area. A small neck full 


of green ash pierces the Riccarton Hills south-east of Belcraigs. Another, full of coarse 
agglomerate, breaks through the stratified ash of the first volcanic zone to the west of 
Wester Ochiltree. A group of.seven smal] necks is found in the neighbourhood of 


Hiltly and Parkly Place, some filled with coarse agglomerate, and others with fine- 
grained ash similar to that at the base of the third volcanic zone. The Necks of 
Pilgrim’s Hill and Carriden are also included in the accompanying map. 


The Intrusive Rocks. 


The intrusive rocks of this district are readily separated into two groups according — 


to their microscopical characters,—a smaller group of olivine-basalts and dolerites, and a 
larger group of augite diabases, with little or no olivine, but with frequently abundant 
hypersthene. An intersertal microlitic or micropegmatitic groundmass is usually present 
in the latter, in greater or less abundance. This difference in mineral composition 
seems to be most easily explained on the assumption that the two groups are the 
products of different periods of igneous activity. The smaller and more basic group 
might readily have been produced from the consolidation of igneous material similar to 
that which produced the lavas. They may therefore be regarded as more or less 
contemporaneous intrusions. The large group, however, is of a more acid character, 
and is certainly the product of a later period of igneous activity. ip 


(a) Contemporaneous intrusions.—Small intrusions of olivine-basalt are found in — 


many of the Necks enumerated above, but, other than these, few contemporaneous intru- 
sions have been recognised throughout the volcanic zones. A small intrusion of olivine- 
basalt cuts the ash of the first voleanic zone in the Brox Burn near the Bangour 


reservoir. A short dyke of similar material occurs in the third volcanic zone north- 
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east of Wairdlaw, and another at Haddie’s Walls in the Kipps coalfield. The small 


_ dyke piercing the lava-cliff to the west of Hiltly is probably of contemporaneous origin. 


Much also of the intrusive rock in the vicinity of Ochiltree Mill, as well as the Walton 


and Carriden intrusions, may be referred, from petrographical characters, to the first 


period of igneous activity. 
(b) The later intruscons.—These may be subdivided into two groups : — 
1. Dyke-like intrusions with a vertical or highly inclined junction— | 
E.g. The Raven Craig, the Knock, the Witch Craig, the Wairdlaw and 
Cockleroy intrusions, and the E.—W. dykes. 
2. Sills or laccolitic intrusions— 
| g. The Kettlestoun Hills, the Hills, and the Toiphiohée 
Hills. 


The similarity i in petrographical type of these intrusions indicates sctibaiamoeiiall y 


of origin in late or post-carboniferous times. Strict contemporaneity, however, is not — 


implied, the intrusions having evidently been inserted in succession during the period. — 
Those intrusions with a N.-S. elongation are probably oldest, being cut, as in the case 
of the Raven Craig, by the E.—W. faults, along which dykes have usually risen. These 
dykes are apparently the feeders of the sills, the lowest and oldest of which are some-_ 
times covered by the feeders of the higher and younger. The upper limits of the dykes 


themselves were probably irregular, different portions of the same dyke rising to 


different levels. The upward termination of one of these dykes is particularly well 
seen at Broomyknowes and Belcraigs. This may explain in part the discontinuity of 
outcrop of some of these dykes when traced from east to west. In other cases, how- 


ever, as in the Parkly Craigs dyke, the different portions seem to run out, the dan 
being conn on a parallel ne a few yards to the north or south. 


GENERAL RESULTS. 


L. The lavas of the Bathgate Hills are olivine-bearing from base to summit of the 


series, and are pierced by a few contemporaneous intrusions of similar material. 


2. The Bo'ness lavas form a group entirely distinct from the lava-zones of the 
Bath gate Hills. 


8. The volcanic zones are crossed by a later- connected series of dykes and sills, 


probebly of Palssozoic age. 


The detailed results of the silescisopieal: and chemical analysis of the rocks are 
reserved for a future paper. 
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XV.—On a New Family and Twelve New Species of Rotifera of the Order 


- Bdelloida, collected by the Lake Survey. By James Murray. Communicated 
by Sir Morray, K.C.B., F.R.S. (With Seven Plates.) 


(MS. received January 18, 1905. Read January 23, 1905. Issued separately March 8, 1905.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The new species here described were found in the course of the work of the Lake | 


Survey on Loch Ness and other Highland Lochs. Half of the number were found in 
lakes, though they are not exclusively lacustrine, three in ponds, two from moss growing 
on the shores of Loch Ness, and one in a stream running into Loch Ness. : 

Structure.—A short account of the structure of a typical Bdelloid will be necessary, 
in order to render intelligible the terms used in the descriptions. A Bdelloid is a 
Rotifer which can creep like a leech or caterpillar. The body is segmented, and 
consists of head, neck, trunk, and foot. The head, neck, and foot are telescopic, and 
can be completely withdrawn into the trunk. The normal number of segments is 


sixteen, but there may be more or less, the variation being chiefly in the foot. The — 
head consists of three segments, the neck of three, the trunk of six. It is believed that 


the number of segments in each of those portions of the body is invariable, but two or 
more segments may be so united as to be indistinguishable. The foot is more variable, 
the number of segments, normally four, varying from one to six. Beginning at the 
anterior end, the first and second segments of the head form the rostrum. The first 


has an inverted tip, from which rise the two rostral lamelle, numerous motile cilia, and — 


sometimes larger tactile setee. The third segment is the oral, and bears the mouth, 


-and the corona when present. The first cervical bears the antenna, and frequently a — 


number of prominences. The second and third cervical have no appendages. The first, 
second, third, and fourth segments of the trunk are called the central, and form the 
_broadest part of the body. The next two segments of the trunk, the pre-anal and the 
anal, together form the rump, which is generally clearly marked off both from the 
central part of the trunk and from the foot. At the end of the anal segment is the 
anus. The segments beyond the anus constitute the foot. The first joint of the foot 
commonly has the skin on the dorsal surface thickened, and often bears a rounded boss 
or other processes. The penultimate joint bears the spurs. The /ast joint bears the 
toes, or the perforate disc which takes their place. The segmentation is superficial, and 
affects only the skin. When the animal is fully extended, the various organs usually 
occupy definite segments, though the arrangement is not invariable. The brain, 
generally somewhat triangular, occupies the second cervical, but when large may extend 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI, PART II. (NO 15). | | 54 
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through all three cervical segments. The eyes, when present, are in the rostrum, near 
its tip, or on the back of the brain. The mastax, containing the jaws with their teeth, 
is in the third cervical or first central. The stomach extends through all four central 
segments, which also contain the ovaries and the eggs or young. The pre-anal contains 
the intestine, the anal the contractile cloaca. The foot-glands occupy all the joints of 
the foot, and may extend into the anal, or even into the pre-anal. The toes are three 
or four in number, or they are united. to form a disc, which is — with pores for 


the passage of the mucus. 


The corona of the Philodinadee consists mainly of two nearly circular dises, borne | 
on pedicels. The principal wreath borders the discs. The secondary wreath runs 
round the bases of the pedicels from back to front, and merges in the cilia of the mouth. 
_ Near the centre of each disc is in many species a seta, or pencil of sete, or several short 
‘motile cilia, which usually rise from a small papilla or a larger process. The lower lip © 
is the central portion of the under side of the mouth, and is shaped likea V. The wpper lip — 
is the space between the bases of the pedicels and the front of the rostrum. Its form is — 
very characteristic for each species. Its most important structures are two folds of skin, 
which continue those prominences at the sides of the mouth known as the collar. 
These folds run round the bases of the pedicels, close to the secondary wreath, and may 
meet in the middle line just in front of the rostrum, or may terminate at some distance 
apart, in processes of various form. In the middle line, between the pedicels, is often 
found a peg-like process, known as a ligule. The water-vascular system, with its 
vibratile tags, usually about six pairs, is difficult to observe. The number of pairs of — 
tags seen is always noted, though this may not be the full number present. | 
The skin may be smooth and hyaline, stippled with pellucid dots, viscous, papillose, 
or variously warted or spiny. The back and sides of the trunk are longitudinally 
plicate. The ventral side is obscurely. transversely plicate. In a few species the 
ventral transverse folds are numerous and deep. e 

Habits.—The great majority of the known spevies are free and independent animals. 
None are truly pelagic. Even those which are in the habit of swimming only do so for 
short distances, and in the shelter afforded by mosses and other water plants. Those 
which do not swim creep in caterpillar fashion on the plants among which they live or 
on the mud of ponds. When feeding they anchor themselves by the foot. The 
Adinetadee and some Callidine can also glide forward by the action of certain cilia— 
in the Adinetadee those of the corona, in the Callidine those of the rostrum. Several 
species secrete protective cases ; others accumulate irregular tubes of débris. 

Parasitism.—A number of species are ectoparasites upon other animals. None are 
internal parasites or feed upon their host. They are commensals or messmates. They 
attach themselves by the foot to some crustacean, insect larva, or other animal. They 
seem to desire from their host only protection, conveyance from place to place, possibly 
a share of food. Asellus is a favourite host, and often carries several species together. 
All the Bdelloids known to me which have taken to the parasitic mode of life are large 
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animals. They are distinguished by bulk of body, long and powerful foot, large strong 


spurs, and usually ample corona. The life agrees with them. Signs of degeneration 


are not lacking, however. Their affinities are with genera which normally possess eyes, 
but most of these parasites are blind, and have smaller brains than are possessed by free- 
living species of the same genera. 


Symbiosis.— A number of Bdelloids hive the foot of a sisal type, in which tire 


are no distinct toes, their place being taken by a disc, which is perforated by numerous 
pores for the passage of the mucus. It has been suggested that the species having this 


kind of foot live in symbiotic relationship with certain Hepatics, such as Frullania, 


which have some of their leaves in the form of little pitchers. The suggestion is plaus- 
ible, inasmuch as such Hepatics are seldom found without the pitchers occupied by the 
Rotifers. There is, however, something to be said against the belief that the relation is 
one of symbiosis. There is no evidence of any advantage to the plants, though it has 
been guessed that the animals are in some way beneficial to them, and that to obtain 
this benefit the pitchers have been developed as an attraction to Rotifers. It is more 


probable that the pitchers of the Hepatics serve the sole purpose of retaining moisture, 
and that many species of Rotifers have found and taken advantage of those little — 
reservoirs. In that case there is no symbiosis, only a mild form of parasitism. Bdelloids 


having the discoid foot are not only found on Hepatics. They abound in many other 
situations. Nor are they the only Bdelloids which frequent Frullania cups. Many 
species with the ordinary foot are commonly found there. It might be supposed that a. 
Bdelloid would have less need of a strongly adhesive foot in the shelter of a Frullania 
_ pitcher than in many more exposed situations. The discoid foot is an advantage to a 
‘species in any situation, and it is to be noted that all the species having it are large, 
powerful animals. 
Two species having the discoid foot are here described. One. is from a lake, the 
other from a pond, and neither has yet been found on Hepatics. 


Formation of food-pellets.—Four of the species described in this paper belong to 


that section of the genus Callidina in which the food is moulded. in the cesophagus into 


pellets. All the animals having this characteristic agree in many other points of — 


_ structure, such as the small size of the corona, and form a very natural group. Most of 


them have the neck very long and the gullet correspondingly elongated, and forming a 


large loop when the neck is contracted. The pellets differ greatly in consistence in 
different species. Some are loosely put together, and quickly disintegrate when passed 

into the stomach. In some species they seem to be mixed, while in the cesophagus, with 
something which gives them coherence. Such pellets maintain their size and form 
unchanged during the whole of their passage through the alimentary canal, and are 
finally voided entire. When first passed into the stomach they are granular, and often 
dark from the admixture of food particles. They gradually lose the granular character 
as they move through the stomach, till when passed out they are clear spheres. 
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BDELLOIDA. 


All the Bdelloid Rotifera hitherto known have been included in two families, 


| distinguished by different types of corona. The Philodinadz have the corona divided 


into two discs, which bear the primary and secondary wreaths of cilia. The Adinetade 
have no discs, the corona consisting of a flat surface, furred with short cilia, divided by 
a non-ciliated space in the middle line, which may correspond to the space separating 


_ the dises in the Philodinade. 


An animal discovered in Loch Vennachar in 1902, in n the course of the work of the 
Lake Survey there, could not be referred to either of the known families. After 


prolonged study, continued for more than two years, it is now proposed to constitute a 
new family for its Teception. | 


MicropinaD&, n. fam. 


No corona, the ciliated alimentary tract ceasing at the mouth; jaws intermediate 


between the ramate type of all other Bdelloida- and the malleo- ramate type of 
Melicerta. 


The only species at present known is a Philodinoid animal. It resembles the genus 
Philodina in general form, in the rostrum, and in having four toes. The absence of — 
corona would not of itself have justified the establishment of a new family. It might 
have been regarded as a degenerate Philodina which had taken to a different mode of 
feeding, and lost its corona from disuse. It was only after the peculiar structure of 
the jaws was understood that it became evident that the definition of the family 
Philadinade could not be modified to include it. 

As now understood, the new family is seen to differ more from the otc two faviilien 


of the order than they do from one another. The Adinetadz differ from the 


Philodinade only in the form of the corona, and in the partly adnate rostrum, free 
at the tip. They have the same form of jaws and of all other structures. 
The Microdinadee differ from both, not only in the lack of corona, but in the shane of 


the jaws. It comes nearer to the Philodinade in the free rostrum and the number of 


toes. On the other hand, the form of mouth might more readily be derived from that of — | 
Adineta. In Plate II. are shown heads of Philodinadee (fig. a), Adinetadee (fig. c), 


_ and Microdinade (fig. b). They are drawn from the ventral side in order to show the 


similar form of lower lip in all. On the same plate are drawn three pairs of jaws :— 
fig. d shows the ramate jaws of Philodinade and Adinetade, fig. e those of Micro- 
dina, fig. f those of Melicerta. It will be seen that the jaws of Microdina differ 
about as much from the ramate as from the malleo-ramate type, and sufficiently 
approach the latter, in the anterior position of the teeth and the less rigid union of the 
various parts, to constitute in some degree a link between the Bdelloida and the Rhizota. 
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Microdina, n. gen. 


Toes, four. Yolk-mass with four nuclei. Gullet very short. Teeth, three or four 
on each side, at anterior end of jaws. 

The terminal cilia of the gullet, which project a little way and assist in seizing the © 
food, might be regarded as constituting a rudimentary corona. It is not usual, how-- 
ever, to regard the end of the gullet in a Philodine as part of the corona, that term 
being restricted to the discs and the two wreaths. It seems, therefore, more correct to: 
consider Microdina as having no corona. 

The parts of the jaws are movably. articulated, not rigidly united as in other 
Bdelloids. The rami have large curved processes on the ventral side. The manubrii 
may have no loops, or may have from one to three, more or less distinct. 

In Philodinadze and Adinetade the larger teeth cross about the middle of the jaw, 
and there are finer strize towards each end. In Microdinade the large teeth are all at 
_ the anterior end, and fine strize only cross the posterior half of the j jaws. 

Owing to the shortness of the gullet, the jaws are close to the mouth. 


Microdina puradoxa, n. sp. (Plates I. and II.) 


Specific characters.—Of moderate size, stout, enlarged at level of mastax and at 
posterior part of trunk, contracted between those parts. CHsophagus and large 
granular mass connected with it, of a bright crimson colour. Stomach voluminous, 
its walls filled with coloured globules. Foot of three joints. Spurs short, stout, 
somewhat bottle-shaped, a broader basal portion contracting into a narrower apical 
portion, obtuse, separated by narrow convex interspace. Toes large and thick, the 
ventral pair much larger than the dorsal. esa eet forked. Antenne two-jointed, 
flattened. Oviparous. 

General description.—Greatest length to dy fiddle- -shaped, 
owing to the narrowing between the head and the enlargement of the trunk. The 
position of the posterior enlargement varies. When an egg is carried, the broadest part 
will be in the second or third central segment. When there is no egg and the ovaries 
are undeveloped, the fourth central or pre-anal may be broadest. The rostrum differs in 
no way from that of a typical Philodine. The mouth is small and somewhat trifoliate. 
The lower lip is of the V-shape usual in the order. The upper part is obscurely two- 
lobed. The sides of the mouth are finely longitudinally striate. ‘he whole animal is 
sometimes pale rose-colour or purple. More generally it is colourless, except for the 
crimson gland and cesophagus, the stomach and the egg. The globules in the stomach 
walls vary greatly in colour. They have been seen red, yellow, greenish, orange, 
magenta, sienna, or umber. The two last colours are commonest, and are used in the 

illustrations. The egg is of a tawny yellow. A clear fleshy mass fills the head 
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between the rostrum and the cesophagus. The posterior portion of this mass is, from 
— its position and its connection with the antenna, regarded as the brain, but its outline 
could not be traced. Between the mastax and the stomach are two clear gastric glands, 
_ which meet on the ventral side. 

Habits.—Of tireless activity. It creeps without ceasing on the stems of alge and 
mosses, feeding all the time. Its mode of feeding is unlike that of any other Bdelloid, 
though Adineta resembles it in some respects. A biting action is continually repeated. 
In this the rostrum takes part. The food is caught between the rostrum and the 
lower lip, and pushed close to the mouth by the bending down of the rostrum. The 
cilia of the mouth, working downwards, catch the food that is thus brought near and 
sweep it into the gullet.. The brush of cilia on the rostrum contributes to the action by 
sweeping downwards also, and to some extent compensates for the lack of discs. It was 
never seen to pause or rest, as other Bdelloids do occasionally. 

The deposition of the egg was on one occasion seen. The animal was fully con- 
tracted. When the egg was almost completely passed out, the end which still remained _ 
in the aperture was seen to be surrounded by a circlet of clear spherical bodies. Most. 
of these adhered to the egg when it — but a few remained attached to the 
aperture (Plate I. fig. d). . 

-Variation.—Only one species of the family is known with certainty. The lack of - 
corona deprives us of several characters of great service in distinguishing species of | 
-Philodinadee. Various forms of spurs have been seen in Microdinade, but it is not 
yet clear whether any of these belong to distinct species (Plate II. figs. g toj). 

The jaws also differ in different examples. While agreeing in general features, the 
degree of development of the loops of the manubrium varies greatly in different 
individuals. Some show no trace of any loops, while others have three well developed, 
two on the outer side and one on the inner, passing behind the teeth. 

~ Habitat.—At the margins of urge lakes and of clear hill lochs, also occasionally i in 
pure running water. | 

Dissovered j in Loch Vennachar, 20th May 1902, on the occasion of the visit of the 

Scottish Natural History Society, as guests of Sir Joun Murray; Loch Ness and 
~ Loch Morar, 1903; hill lochs on Carnahoulin, Fort- -Augustus, 1904; Loch Treig, 
December 1904. Very abundant in Loch Vennachar and frequent in Loch Ness. 


PHILODINADA:. 


Classification.—The Ehrenbergian division of the Philodinade into genera dis- 
tinguished by the presence or absence of eyes, and by the position of the eyes when 
present, has long been recognised as artificial. In those genera unrelated species are 
brought. together, and closely related species are separated. Suggestions for a more 
natural classification have been made, notably by MILnr, but none have been generally 
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accepted. The number of known species belonging to this family is now so oreat that 
some subdivision of the genera would be desirable, even if those genera were natural. 
Many of the new species show the artificial character of the old genera, and render a 
revision imperative. 

I understand that a revision of the genera is now being prepared by Mr Bryce, who, 
from his long experience of the order, is so well qualified to do so. This being so, I 
shall here only amend the definitions of the genera Philodina and Callidina so as to 


render them more natural. The classification based upon the eyes having proved 


defective, other characters of a more reliable nature have been sought. The number of 


toes has been suggested by Mitne* as a basis for classification. The mode of repro- 
duction was thought of. It was found that large groups of species agreeing in the 
number of toes, also agreed in the mode of reproduction. One or two exceptions, 
however, lessen the value of the mode of reproduction as a generic character, and it 
must be abandoned in the meantime. | 


PHILODINA. 


Generic character. —Toes, four. Murune’s suggestion is adopted, though it is. 


, recognised that. the genus will have to be divided. Thus defined, the genus does not 


differ greatly from that of EnRENBERG. All the species having eyes in the neck (ze. 
seated on the brain) are found, with one exception, to have four toes. The main result. 


of the alteration will be the transfer to Philodina of several species hitherto included } in 
Callidina. 


CALLIDINA. 


Generic characters. —Toes, three ; or foot ending in a disc. Normally oviparous. 
This definition is simply provisional. It is unsatisfactory, in that it includes a 


- character, viz., the mode of reproduction, which is not quite invariable. It is only by 


using this character that the genus Rotifer could be kept separate. 

As formerly distinguished by a single negative character, viz., the absence of eyes, 
the genus Callidina became the receptacle for all the homeless wanderers of the family, _ 
till it now includes a host of species, many of which have little affinity one with 


another. It is with this genus that a revision of the family will be mainly concerned. 


Four of the new species here described belong to that very natural section of the genus 
in which the food is moulded into pellets: Two have the discoid ‘symbiotic’ foot. 
This type of foot might be made the basis of a genus, were it not that it is in some 
cases impossible to determine whether there are separate toes or not. It is, moreover, 


suspected that the discoid foot may have been independently acquired by unrelated. 
animals, 


* Proc. Phil. Soc. Glasgow, vol. xvii. p. 134, 1886. 
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Callidina angusticollis, n. sp. (Pl. III. figs. 2a to 2k.) 


Specific characters.—Small, colourless; form pitcher-shaped in lateral view, the 
lower lip large, elevated, spout-like. Discs small, close together, inclined obliquely 
towards the mouth. Oral segment elongate, encircled about midway by a series of four 
thickenings. Food moulded into pellets. Foot minute, not obviously segmented ; 


‘spurs short, acute, decurved, meeting at base. Dental formula 2/2. Secretes a brown 
-flask-shaped protective case. 


General descryption.— Greatest length to +45 inch when feeding. Head laterally. 


compressed, elongate from front to back. Discs sloping downward and outward from 


middle line as well as forward towards the mouth. Lower lip larger, relatively to the 
size of the animal, than in any other species known. Thickenings on oral segment 


“diagonally placed, as shown in section, fig. 2e. Rostrum of moderate length, with 
fairly large lamelle. Antenna of two joints, length equal to 3 diameter of neck. 


Neck with large rounded thickenings at each side of antenna, and ventral thickening. 


- Neck.very long and slender. Gullet correspondingly elongated. Stomach voluminous, 


filled with round, clearly-outlined pellets of uniform size. These are coherent, and do 
not disintegrate in their passage through the alimentary canal. They are voided whole. 

No eyes. Reproduction oviparous. Case oval, slightly flattened on ventral side, 
pale yellow when young, dark brown when old. Neck of case long, with annular strie, 
mouth slightly expanded. 

The foot, being apparently useless inside the case, which the animal never seems to 
leave, is very small. It can only be seen when the animal is forced out of its case. 
No separation of the first and second joints can be distinguished. The rudiments of 
toes probably exist, as the spur-bearing joint is not closed at its lower end, but they 
were not seen. 


Habits. —Trusting cimipentty to the protection afforded by its shell, it is not at all 


shy, and usually resumes feeding very soon after being disturbed. When feeding, the 


neck is bent backward. Before beginning to feed, the head is often put out and the neck 


- bent sharply over the edge of the case till the rostrum touches the outside of the case. 
- The case is believed to be secreted from the skin, but the process has not been observed. 
‘The animal may occupy empty (or even inhabited) shells of Rhizopods, such as Difflugia 
or Nebela. Careful examination has always revealed a normal case inside the shell thus — 

occupied. On one occasion the Callidina was seen in a shell of Difflugia which was 
shorter than its case. The projecting neck of the case was viscous, as shown by 


adherent matter, and nearly colourless. It had probably been just completed. Old 


animals show no viscosity, either of skin or case. The case is thin, smooth, and brown, 
and does not adhere to the animal. It is a cleanly animal. The pellets, which at first 


contain the food, are eventually passed out as clear spheres. After voiding them it 


clears them out by fully contracting its body and rolling about from side to side of the 
ease till they are forced out through the neck. 
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Habitat.—On the leaves of mosses and hepatics in a great variety of situations, in 
peat bogs, on the ground, walls, or trees, most frequently seen on Fontinalis growing at 
the margins of lakes. First seen in Loch Morar, common about Fort-Augustus; occurs 
also in North Uist. Probably widely distributed. Before the animal came under my 
notice Mr Bryce had made some studies of it, and suggested the = name. Dr 
Penarp has also studied it in Switzerland. 


Callidina annulata, n. sp. (Plate III. figs. 3a to 


Specific characters.—Small, colourless, in lateral view pitcher-shaped, the lower lip 


spout-like. Discs inclined towards mouth, their surfaces parallel to long axis of body. 
Oral segment much elongated, marked by annular plice, which are stronger towards the 
base. First neck segment with similar plice. Antenna very small, its length equal 
to 2 of the diameter of the neck. Teeth, seven or eight in each jaw. Food moulded 
into pellets. Foot short, of three oe. Spurs, short cones, meeting at base. Repro- 
duction oviparous. | 

General description. Length about +5 inch when feeding. Oral segment twice 
as long as broad. Discs reniform, separated by very narrow sulcus. Neck and gullet 
very. long. Rostrum short and broad, with small lamelle. Stomach large, nearly Siting 
the trunk, containing clear rounded pellets of uniform size. | 

Resembling C. angusticollis in size and general form, it may be easily distinguished 
from that species by the smaller lower lip, greater forward inclination of the discs, 
longer oral segment, with annular plicee and without thickenings, numerous teeth, larger 


foot, and lack of protecting case. Some examples carried large oval eggs. Intestine, 


glands, and vibratile tags were not observed. 


Habits.—Being unable to secrete a case for itself, as is done by C. eremita and 


other species, it seeks shelter, like the hermit crab, in the empty shells of other animals. 


Shells of Defflugia, Nebela, and other Rhizopods are commonly occupied. It was first — 


observed in cases of C. angusticollis, the original occupants of which had died, leaving 
only the tough jaws behind. The presence of those jaws, with their pairs of teeth, led 
to the two species being confused for some time. It also frequently takes cover in the 
pitchers of Frullama and other Hepatics. It is often found creeping about without 
protection of any sort, but it has never been seen to feed unless when in a shelter of 
some kind. When feeding it is not timid. It may frequently be observed, in detached 
pitchers of Frullania, whirling rapidly about, regardless of collisions. 

Habitat.—Among aquatic mosses growing in Loch Morar, October 1903, Loch 


Ness, 1904. Not confined to lakes. Common on Hepatics, Fort-Augustus, Blantyre 


Moor. | 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART IT. (NO. 15), | 55 
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Callidina crenata, n. sp. (Plate IV. figs. 6a to 6d.) 


Specific characters.—Small, colourless. Trunk and foot papillose. Head and neck 
smooth. Neck with a prominence on each side of the antenna. Teeth, seven or eight 
in each jaw. Foot of three joints. A crenate boss on first joint. Spurs short, tapering, 
acuminate, divergent. Toes, three. Food moulded into pellets. Posterior margin of 
pre-anal segment with a rounded prominence, free from papille, on each side. 
Oviparous. | | | 

Description.—Length J inch when fully extended. Rostrum short, with lamelle 
of moderate size. About twelve longitudinal folds on the trunk, at equal distances apart, 
not fainter dorsally. Papille not crowning the folds, as in C. aspera, Bryce, but 
regularly distributed over the whole surface of the trunk, smaller than in C. aspera, 
rounded, without pits or pores, diminishing in size on the foot. — dotted. te 
short, blunt. Egg elongate, narrowed at anterior end. . 

This description is incomplete, as the animal was never seen to feed. Seen in the — 
retracted state the discs are small and close together. The only other species which © 
moulds the food into pellets, and at the same time has the skin papillose, is C. aspera, 
Bryce. From that it is distinguished by the more numerous teeth, smaller papillee, 
and pre-anal processes. | 
_. Habits.—Although fairly abundant in several eollestions, nothing could be learned 
as to its habits. All the examples studied were very sluggish in their motions. They 

crept about very slowly ; and though some of them were watched for long periods, they 
showed no disposition to feed. 


Habitat—Among ground moss and hepatics froin the shores of Loch “a and 


_. elsewhere near r Fort-Augustus, February 1904, frequent; not yet found anywhere 


else. 
| Callidina pulchra, n. sp. (Plate IV. figs. 5a to 5/-) 


Specific characters.—Small, colourless. Trunk very broad, strongly stippled. 
Corona narrower than neck or collar, with central setee on discs. First neck segment 
with the anterior edge turned outwards like a rim all round. Rostrum short and broad, 
_with a large brush of long cilia. Teeth, three to five in each jaw. Food moulded into 
pellets. Foot short, of three joints. Spurs short, divergent, acuminate. Toes, three. 

General description.—Length about y}5 inch when creeping, 45 inch when 
feeding. Very short and broad. Skin not papillose, but covered with uniform large 
clear dots. Trunk longitudinally plicate ; dorsal folds faint, lateral deep. Stomach very 
voluminous, filled with large pellets. | 

Very similar to C. lata, Bryce, to which it is closely related. It agrees with that 
species in the breadth of trunk, the shape of the corona, the central setze on the discs, 
and the dental formula. It differs in the oval rather than ovate trunk, the stippled skin, 
the projecting edge of the first neck segment, and the shorter spurs. The shape of the 
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trunk makes it a more elegant aniinal than C. lata, the great posterior breadth of which 


imparts a clumsiness of gait as 1t moves. 


Habits.—In its steady, deliberate motions and mode of feeding it resembles C. lata. 
When creeping it goes steadfastly forward, increasing the length of each step by a glid- 
‘ing movement produced by the cilia of the rostrum. It feeds for shorter periods than 
C’. lata. 
-Habitat.—In ponds n near Fort-Augustus, February 1 1904. Found among the sedi- 
ment obtained by washing aquatic mosses. It was very abundant in some ponds. When 
a portion of the sediment was put into a bottle with some water and tightly corked the 


animal continued to abound, and increased in numbers for some months, though the 
water was never changed. 


Callidina muricatd, Nn. sp. (Plate V. figs. 7a to 7h.) 


Specific characters. —Of moderate size, narrow. Trunk with strong longitudinal 


_ plicee, covered with low rounded tubercles. Corona narrower than neck. Discs large, 
‘separated by very small interstice.. Rostrum narrow, with large lamelle, which project 
laterally. Antenna slender, length equal to half diameter of neck. . Neck with large 
_ thickenings on each side of antenna. Brain large, elongate; no eyes. Dental formula 
2/2; border of jaws crenate. Food not moulded into pellets. Foot short, of four joints. 


Spurs slender, tapering, meeting at base, divergent, incurved. Toes, three ; large, taper- 


ing. Reproduction oviparous. 


General description.—Greatest length +, to Skin of trunk yellowish, 
viscous, with little extraneous matter adhering. Stomach large, its walls containing 
small dark-greyish globules. Yolk-mass with eight nuclei. Egg large, oval. Dises 
nearly touching. Border of jaws brown. 
The obenalen are of equal size, rounded, and disposed in transverse and longitudinal 
rows. ‘hey are probably permanent, and not mere hardened secretions as in C. 
ancrassata, but this is not proven. On the back they are hidden by the deep longitudinal 


_ plicee. The transverse rows, about nine on the trunk, give a false appearance of close 


segmentation. The tubercles are more obvious on the ventral side, and all over when 
fully retracted. The glands, intestine, and cloaca were normal. Vibratile tags not 


seen. Apart from the tubercles, the species may be known by the close 5 caaoaas 
of the large discs and by the caliper-like spurs. | 


_ Habits.—Very slow in its motions. It extends itself with studied deliberation, like | 


Rotifer tardus, and is not often willing to feed. It feeds steadily, but only for a short 
time. On all the occasions when it was seen feeding the ventral side was uppermost, 
so that the details of the upper lip could not be seen. 


Habitat.—In the sediment of ponds, Fort- -Augustus, mpnnery 1904, “frequent ; 
Blantyre Moor. 


| 
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Callidina crucicornis, n. sp. (Plate V. figs. 8a to 8g.) 


Specific characters.—Large, slender, elongate. Rostrum very long, of two con- 


spicuous joints, with very large, spreading lamelle. Antenna very small. Brain large; 
no eyes. Jaws relatively very small; dental formula, 2/2. Stomach voluminous; food 


not moulded into pellets. Foot short, of three joints, very prominent dorsal boss on > 


first” joint. Spurs long, tapering, with distinct shoulder on inner side at base, capable 


of being brought together at the points or crossed over one another. Last nee of 
foot long, with three very large toes. - 

General description.—Greatest length to inch. part elongate except 
the foot. Colour dull yellow or greyish. fpuatiailiea plicee few, fainter. on back. 
Salivary glands well developed, one long narrow pair extending beyond the mastax to 
the upper part of the stomach. Walls of stomach thick, filled with larger and smaller 
dark yellow globules. Intestine oval, its long axis transverse, partly covered in dorsal 
view by stomach. Yolk-mass large, with eight small nuclei. Space between spurs 
straight or convex, according to position of spurs. Terminal toes long, slender, two-. 
jointed. Dorsal toe as long as the others, but usually extended to _ half the length. 
Foot- boss pointing backwards. 

Owing to its disinclination to feed, the description cannot be completed. In the 


‘retracted state the dises are large and elongate. The species has a superficial . 
resemblance to Callidina longirostris in the long rostrum and spurs, and also to 


Philodina macrostyla and its allies. It is believed to have no close affinity with any 


of those species, all of which are viviparous, while this is oviparous. The rostrum 


tapers gradually from the oral is amend and is not etree narrowed as in CL 
longirostris. | 

Habits. sian it has been known for more than two years, and has been under 
constant observation for nearly one year, and thousands of examples have been carefuily 
studied by three or four observers, little is known of its habits, as it has never once 
been seen to feed. It creeps slowly and deliberately, examining everything it 


- encounters with its rostrum, which appears to be a very delicate organ of touch. It is 


very mobile, and can be bent backwards and forwards and from side to side. The 
lamelle, which are only inferior in size to those of C. cornigera, are waved about in 
the way characteristic of that species, and which has led to the supposition that ey 


are organs of smell. 


When washed out of the mosses among hin it lives, and allowed time to settle 
down among the sediment, it is found that it takes up its position, not on the surface 
of the sediment, but a little way down in it. The stomach is often seen to be well 
filled with food. These facts, together with its disinclination to feed, lead me to 
suppose that it may have an aversion to light, and will not feed unless in darkness 
If this is so, it may be impossible to complete the description of the head. Against the 


| 
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suggestion is the fact that though it will not feed, it does not appear to be uneasy in 
the glare of the microscope lamp. 

Halitat.—In lakes and ponds. Bottom of Loch Rannoch, at depth of 9 or 10 feet,. 
April 1902. Abundant in pond near Fort-Augustus, January 1904. It thrives well 
in tightly corked bottles, and may continue in them for months. 


Callidina armata, n. sp. (Plate VI. figs. 10a to 10h.) 


Specific characters.—Large, massive. Corona broader than trunk. Rostrum short, 
broad ; lamelle small. Antenna as long as diameter of neck, clavate. A pair of tooth- 
like processes close below the mouth. Jaws relatively small, with two teeth on each. 
Stomach voluminous, reddish. Foot short, of three joints. A broad rounded fold at 
base of first joint. Spurs small, acuminate, incurved and decurved, interspace equal 


~ to diameter of base of spur. Foot ends in round perforated dise. 


General description. —Greatest length when creeping, ¢; inch. Trunk with few 
longitudinal folds, dorsal faint, lateral deeper. ‘All colourless, except alimentary canal. 
Food not moulded into pellets. Walls of stomach containing small reddish globules. — 
Intestine roundish. Foot-glands of few cells, terminal cell largest. First foot-joint 
marked with annular strie. Terminal joint long, disc perforated by many pores, ducts 
in common. sheath. Four pairs of vibratile tags were seen. 

-Resembling C: symbiotica and allied species in massive build sil discoid foot, it 
may be distinguished from all other species by the ventral processes below the mouth, 
the heavy antenna, and the dorsal fold at the base of the foot. 

_ Habits.—Strong and active, like all the ‘symbiotic’ species. As it creeps wale 
about, the disc is exposed for an instant. It is a steady feeder. The function of | the: 
processes below the mouth could not be gathered from its actions. 

Habitat.—On water weeds growing in Loch Ness and the Caledonian’ Canal at 
Fort-Augustus ; although abundant during November and December 1903, it was not. 
again found till December 1904, when it once more became common. The same beds 
of weeds, chiefly Myriophyllum and Fontinalis, were frequently examined during the 
intervening months without the species being once found. This may indicate that it. 
has only a short season, though it is unusual for Bdelloids to have any seasonal 

limits. | | 


Callidina incrassuta, n. sp. (Plate VI. figs. 9a to of.) 


Specific characters.—Large, stout. Trunk protected by thick plates formed of a. 
hardened secretion. - Rostrum short and very broad, with small ciliate lamelle. 
Antenna considerably longer than diameter of neck. Neck with large process at each 
side of antenna. Corona as wide as trunk, discs large, interstice equal to half diameter 
of disc. Central papillz on discs. Foot very short, of three joints. Spurs small, twice 
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as long as broad, acuminate, divergent, obtuse, incurved. Jaws with broad, brown, 
pectinate border, dental formula 5/4. Food not moulded into pellets. Oviparous. 

General description.—Greatest length 75 to 45 inch. Trunk dark yellow. Anterior 
row of tubercles more prominent than the sh so sometimes so long that they hang 
down over the next two rows. Third segment of neck, close to tubercled trunk, viscous, 
and with a little extraneous matter adhering. Rostrum slightly broader towards apex, 
ciliated cup usually quite everted, the lamellee then standing far apart. Papille on 
discs, only once seen, like little curved thorns. Viscera difficult to see through the 
dark, thickened skin. Under strong pressure stomach seen, with its walls filled with 
small clear globules. Brain large. Glands, intestine, cloaca, and vibratile tags not seen. — 
Arrangement of teeth unusual. Three large teeth in one jaw fit into the spaces between 
four large teeth in the other. ‘here is an additional thinner tooth at. each end of the 
row of three. | 

In the contracted state the tubercled trunk is so similar to that of Philodina mac- 
rostyla, variety tuberculata, that it might be passed over for that species. When it 
extends itself it is found to differ in everything else. Every part of the Philodine is 
long and slender, of the Callidine short and broad, except the antenna. This is straight, 
not elbowed as in P. macrostyla. The foot appears to end in a disc, as in the 

‘symbiotic’ Callidine. Itisa very small and obscure disc, and no perforations could 

be seen. It may yet be found to have short, broad toes. The tubercles could. be 
removed by rolling the animal under the coverslip. | | 

Habits—Very slow and cautious. After being disturbed it may remain fully 
contracted and motionless for a long time. It puts out its head very gradually, feel- 
ing carefully about with its long antenna before venturing out. When it has gained 
confidence it walks forward rather briskly for an animal so heavily armoured. The © 
very short foot is only momentarily seen, the disc not at all, unless it happens to be 
walking upside down. It was not eager to feed, and when it tried to do so was 
evidently annoyed by the débris surrounding it, and soon desisted. 

Habitat.—In the sediment of one or two ponds a at Fort- -Augustus, February 1904, 
It was pretty abundant for a time in one pond. 


Philodina laticornis, n. sp. (Plate VII. figs. 12a to 12c.) 


Specific characters.—Very large. Foot and rump together about % of greatest 
length when creeping. Corona narrower than trunk, discs with small central papille. 
Rostrum short, broad, with very small ciliate lamelle. Antenna stout, length equal 
to 3 diameter of neck. Brain fairly large, with pair of large, oblique, yellowish-red — 
eyes. Two teeth in each jaw. Foot of three joits. Spurs large, broad, divergent, 
_interstice slightly exceeding diameter of spur at base. Dorsal toes small, ventral long, 
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and discs also approximated. 


General description.—Greatest length =}, to 25 inch when creeping. All colourless 
except the alimentary canal. Longitudinal folds of trunk few, dorsal faint, lateral 


stronger. Brain elongate, triangular. Stomach ample. Intestine elongate, elliptical. 


Rump and foot of about equal length. First foot-joint long, with faint annular striz. 


Second joint with stronger striz, crossed above the spurs by two oblique folds of | 
skin, which nearly meet in the middle line, and give the appearance of an extra joint. 


Spurs with obscure shoulder on inner side at base, then slightly contracted and ex- 


panded again nearer tip. Foot-glands rather small, with very long ducts. Most 


wider than trunk, discs broad, concave, separated by space nearly equal to diameter of 


examples with two well-grown young, showing teeth and corona, and one younger 


foetus. Vibratile tags, five on each side seen. 
Habits.—The large size, lanky form, and large spurs and toes, suggest that the. 
: animal is a parasite, but it has not yet been found attached to any host. On the other 


hand, its readiness to swim, and its characteristic attitude when swimming, spurs ‘and 


discs being brought together as though to lessen the resistance, are like the actions of 


a free-living animal. Several species of parasitic Bdelloids have small brains and are 


Sy ‘blind, and there is some reason to believe that this reduction is a consequence of the: 


mode of life. The power of swimming might be of advantage to an ectoparasite by 


enabling it to change its host if necessary. When swimming, the rostrum is kept fully 


extended. When creeping, the toes are often kept out during the whole of the step. 
Habitat.—Among aquatic mosses growing at the margin of Loch Ness, at Fort- 


Augustus, — 1904; in the Caledonian Canal, Fort-Augustus, December 1904. 


Philodina laticeps n. Sp. "(Plate VIL figs. lla to 


Specific characters.—Very large, deities yellowish. Corona very large, much 


disc. Qn each disc an elevated conical papilla, with broad apex bearing several short 
motile cilia. Rostrum short and broad, with minute lamelle. Antenna short, length 


equal to 4 diameter of neck. Brain a minute triangle, no eyes. Teeth, two on each 


jaw, with one thinner tooth. Foot and rump together just under half of total length. 


Foot of four joints. Spurs large, broad, blade-shaped, divergent, interstice equal to 


diameter of spur. Dorsal toes small, ventral long, incurved. Parasitic on insect larve. 


Oviparous. 


General descr uption. —Greatest lenoth 3, to inch when creeping. All. valine 
except alimentary canal. Trunk longitudinally plicate, central segments covered with 
a hair-like growth, which is probably a vegetable parasite. Corona broadest and discs 
largest known in the order. Yolk-mass with eight or nine nuclei; the large egg 


pointed at anterior end. Intestine long, elliptical. Foot-glands long, with very long 


ducts. Four vibratile tags on each side seen. 


| 
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Habits.—Parasitic on insect larvee which live in running water. It has been found 
on larve of several species, adhering to the thorax, between the bases of the legs. When 
separated from its host it is little disturbed, immediately begins to creep actively about, 
and readily feeds. When feeding it is very restless, and sweeps the great corona from 
side to side and all over the field. The apparent breadth of the corona is often in- 
creased by a peculiar habit the animal has of pulling in the sides of the trunk till it 
resembles a stem supporting a large flower. It is. then more like one of the large- 
headed Rhizota, such as Gicistes velatus, than a typical Philodine (fig. 11h). When 
_ feeding it draws the rostrum | in till it is depressed below the eres surface of the 

head. 

— Comparison of P. laticeps with P. laticornis.—The two species resemble one another 
very closely in some characters, and differ greatly in others. The agreement is so close 
that it is difficult to avoid the conclusion that they are related animals. On this 
- supposition an interesting comparison of the differences of structure in relation to the 

different modes of life may be made. P. laticeps is a parasite ; P. laticornis has only 
been found free. They agree in general form, in the rostrum, spurs, and long curved 
_ ventral toes, so closely that but for the longer foot of P. laticeps the same drawing of — 
_ the extended animal could represent both. P. laticornis has a large brain and eyes, 

small papillee on discs, larger antenna, and shorter three-jointed foot. P. laticeps has 
much larger corona, very large papillz on the discs, shorter antenna, longer four-jointed 
foot, much smaller brain, and no eyes. If the parasite P. laticeps has been derived from 
the free-living P. laticornis, it is interesting to note that while it has gained a larger 
mouth, it has lost its eyes and most of its brain. Should P. laticornis, as is possible, 
prove to be also parasitic, the force of the comparison is diminished, but not altogether lost. 
- The habit of swimming might enable a parasite to change its host when necessary, and 
so render it less dependent, and the retention of the large brain and eyes may be 
attributed to this habit. 

- P. laticeps is oviparous, P. laticornis viviparous. This is the only instance known 
to me of closely related Bdelloids differing in the mode of reproduction. | 

Habitat.—In a little stream entering Inchnacardoch Bay, Loch Ness. ie 
abundant during the winter of 1903-4. Any handful of Fontinalis taken from this — 
stream and shaken in water yielded thousands of examples. Early in the summer of 
1904 the stream dried up, and remained in this condition till October. When the water 
returned to the channel insects and rotifers had disappeared, and up till the end of 
November neither had again been found. Similar streams in the same district were. 
searched, but though larvee were found, there were no rotifers upon them. 


Philodina humerosa, n.sp. (Plate IV. figs. 4a to 4g.) 


Specific characters.—Smail, dull grey, strongly plicate on trunk. Ventral trans- 
verse folds, fourteen or fifteen. Central setz on discs spring from large conical 


\ 
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prominences. Space between discs equal to half diameter of disc. Rostrum short, 
shaped like an acorn, basal joint papillose. At back of oral segment, on each side of 
rostrum, a large rounded papillose prominence. Length of antenna equal to diameter 
of neck. Neck with rounded prominence at each side of antenna. Foot of three joints, 
stippled. Spurs small, tapering, divergent. Dorsal toes apenas ventral larger, obtuse. 
Two teeth on each j jaw. Oviparous. | 

Gencral description.—Greatest length when creeping, +}5 to 745 inch. Skin of 
trunk dull yellowish-gray, opaque, finely stippled, foot more strongly stippled. The 
prominence from which the central seta arises occupies nearly the whole of the upper 
surface of the disc. The great papillose bosses on the back of the oral segment are 
unique. .They are conspicuous when the animal is creeping as well as. when feeding. 
~The skin of the first foot-joint is thickened dorsally, but does not form a boss. 

Related species—This species is closely related to Philodina alpium (Callidina 
al: prum, Khr.) and P. brycea, (C. brycet, Weber). The three species form a very natural 


group. They are semi-loricated. The skin of the trunk is thick. Its anterior edge is — 
cut into definite forms and bears six knobs or processes. Its ventral surface is crossed 


_ by deep transverse folds, 9 to 15 in number. . Though not quite rigid, it alters little in 
shape. When the animal is fully retracted the deep longitudinal folds allow the 
anterior edge of the trunk to be closed. In P. alpium and P. brycet the two anterior 
- dorsal processes of the trunk form a fork which receives the antenna, as in Anureéa and 

_ Brachionus. In all three species the central setze rise from large conical processes. 


There are four toes, 
- Habits.—Like its relatives P. alpium and P. brycer, it is very slow in its move- 


ments. When it has been left undisturbed for a time it feeds with confidence. It 


ceases feeding at short intervals, but resumes again at the same spot. 

- Habitat.—Found in ground moss and Frullania growing on stones. . Old pier at the 
Monastery, Fort-Augustus, 7th February 1904. At several spots near Fort-Augustus. 
yet seen any where else. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


_ The drawings of the complete animals are all made to a uniform scale, with the exception of Microdina,. 


which is drawn larger. The separate details are drawn of any convenient size. 
measurement given is the greatest length of the animal. 


In the descriptions the only 
All other measurements obtained are put into the 


drawings. Whenever possible the width of the corona, collar, neck, trunk, rump, and foot are measured, 


also the length of head, neck, trunk, foot, spurs, and jaws. 


These sizes, expressed in figures, convey but ‘ 


vague impression of the appearance of an animal unless accompanied by ‘a drawing. _ They are therefore 


omitted from the text. 


The form of the upper lip is carefully drawn, but is not included in the ani test as no common names. | 


‘for its various parts have yet been agreed upon. 


Puate I, 


1. Microdina paraiora, n. sp. 


a, view, example from L. 1902. 
b, lateral view, another L. Vennachar example. 
c, ventral view, variety from L. Treig, 1904. 


d, of egg. 


a, head of Callidina papillosa, ventral side. 
b, head of Microdina paradoza, 


9 9 


c, head of Adineta barbata, 
d, jaws of Philodina brycet. 
e, jaws of Microdina, form with three loops. 
J, jaws of Melicerta. 

% h, 2 Js four varieties of spurs of Microdina. 


é, f, antenna in different degrees of extension. 


g, foot, showing toes and glands under pressure. 
h, toes, dorsal view. 


1, rostrum, ventral side. 


II. 


k, l, m, n, 0, jaws of Miwodins, five views of same- 
pair. 

k, direct ventral. 

l, oblique ventral. 


m, direct dorsal. 


n, dorsal, under pressure, rami turned on side. 
lateral. 


PLATE III. 


2. Callidina angusticollis, n, sp. 


2a, animal in case, feeding, dorsal. 

2b, side of head, feeding. 

2c, jaws. 

2d, head seen from above. 

2e, section of oral segment at thickenings. 
27, section of neck. 


spurs, 

2h, side of foot and rump. 

27, animal in case, in characteristic attitude. 
2j, side of rostrum. 

2k, front of rostrum. 


3. Callidina annulata, n. sp. 


3a, animal in Frullania cup, feeding, dorsal. 
3h, side of head. 
3c, front of rostrum. 


Jaws. 
oe, antenna. 
37, spurs. 
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Puate LY. 


4. Philodina humerosa, n. sp. 


4a, dorsal view, feeding. 
4b, ventral view, creeping. 
4c, back of head. 

_ 4d, side of rostrum. 


4e, section of neck. 
47, toes. 
49, Jaws. 


5. Callidina pulchra, n. sp. 


5a, dorsal view, showing stippling. 
5b, dorsal view, feeding. 
5c, antenna. 3 


5d, side of foot.. 


spurs. 
5f, Jaws. 


6. Callidina crenata, n. sp. 


6a, dorsal view, creeping, showing papilla. 


6b, ventral view, creeping, showing internal 
structure, 


6c, section of neck. 
6d, jaws. 


V. 


7. Callidina muricata, n. sp. 


7a, dorsal view, creeping. 
7b, ventral view, feeding. 

7c, side of rostrum. | 
Td, section of neck. 


7e, side of antenna. 
Tf, jaws. 
7g, side of foot. 

7h, spurs and toes. 


8. Callidina crucicornis, Nn. Sp. 


8a, dorsal view, creeping 
8b, side of rostrum. 

8c, front of rostrum. 

Sd, jaws. 


8e, spurs crossed. 
8f, side of foot. 
8y, spurs and toes. 


9. Callidina incrassata, n. sp. 


9a, dorsal view, feeding. 
9b, front of rostrum. 
9c, Jaw. 


9d, side of antenna. 
Ye, spurs and disc. 
97, section of neck. 


10. Callidina armata, n, sp. 


10a, dorsal view, feeding. 

. 10, ventral view, creeping. 
10c, side of head. 
10d, jaw. 


10e, section of head, showing tooth-like processes. 
10f, dorsal view of foot, showing fold and glands. 
10g, side of foot. 

10h, spurs and dise. 
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Pirate VII, 


ll. Philodina laticeps, n. sp. 


lla, dorsal view, feeding. | jaw. 

116, front of antenna. | 11/, spurs and toes. 

llc, side of antenna, ‘lig, back of rostrum, 
11d, papilla on disc. 11h, characteristic attitude, with trunk narrowed. 


12. Philodina laticornis, n. sp. 


12a, dorsal view, swimming. poe 12c, side of antenna. 
126, dorsal view, creeping, showing viscera, 
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XVI.—The Eliminant of a Set of General Ternary Quadrics.—(Part II1.) | 
By Thomas Muir, LL.D. | | 


(MS. received Iecember 12, 1904. Read January 25, 1905, Issued separately April 15, 1905.) 
(41) The invariance of the equations 
+ by? + + + + = 


Ae” + + + foye + Jott + hoxy 
+ bay? + + + + = 


with regard to the eroup of cyclical substitutions, 


and the consequent invariance of the eliminant with regard to the reduced group con- 
sisting of the last two substitutions, has been already referred to. When the eliminant. 
is expressed in terms of the three-line determinants formable from the array of 
coetlicients, the invariance in question is self-evident,.as each of the twenty-eight parts 
composing the expression is invariant by itself. For convenience this form may be 
repeated from § 31 with a slightly improved notation. It is 


+ 
+ 0077’ 4 
220016 + 
+ 21688’ 
320147’ >44'99' 
+ 0456 
+ 220159 ~S1'6's8 
+ 0123 +1137 
+ >115'7’ 
204'5'6' — 24468 
+ O7 89 >1'448 
+1166 
+ 345'7'9' ~ 
DASTS 21149 
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|, | |, | | |, |. Gohg |, | fs 


where 
0 0 
| 
| 
| are used for 
| | |, | |, | |, | |, | 


| respectively. 


| (42) There is, however, a second form of invariance which it is convenient now to 
: consider. Looking at the equations we at once see that the _ performance of the 


interchange 


leaves them unaltered, and that the same is true of ante of the interchanges 


From this it follows that the eliminant is invariant to each one of the three interchanges: 


Taking the first of these and observing its effect on ‘our twenty determinants of 
the third order we find that it is equivalent to the substitution 


In an expression, i the special form of eliminant given in the preceding S, where 
each term is the product of four of these determinants, and where, therefore, the sign 
of each determinant may be changed with impunity, this substitution has the same 
effect as the simpler substitution | 


or the interchange 


we have 


| 
; ht of 
5 ( / / 6’ Q’ 
/ / / — 
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and therefore in the case of products: of four 


0,0, t; 
3, 2,0, 9,7 


3 


, 
9) 


6’ 4! 
\6,5; 4 ’ 


9 ; 6, 


and, lastly, in the same circumstances 
af) 4,6, 83 


(43) A comparison of the three interchanges, which, in the case of a four-factor 
product, we have thus found to be equivalent to 


respectively, leads se once to the further observation that if the expression in which 
the interchanges have io be made be invariant to the cyclical substitution, the three 
interchanges are not essentially different. So far, therefore, as the above eliminant is 


concerned, we need only consider one of the interchanges, say the interchange 


it being borne in mind that this implies that the determinants — 
OF | 

are invariant to the interchange. The determinants 0, 0’, which are invariant to the 

cyclical substitution as well, we shall therefore speak of as being doubly -invariant. 


(44) Turning then to the eliminant and applying this interchange to each of its 
twenty-eight parts, we find that twelve of them, viz., the 


Ist, 2nd, 3rd, 4th, 5th, 7th, 11th, 15th, 18th, 21st, 26th, 27th 


are doubly- -invariant; that twelve others may be grouped as six binomials which are 
_doubly-invariant, either term of each binomial being produced from the other term, V1zZ. 


6th and 8th, 
13th and 14th, 
16th and 22nd, 
17th and 23rd, 
19th and 20th, 
25th and 28th; 


and that the four remaining parts (the 9th, 10th, 12th, 24th) are 

Now we can show (see § 39) that 04’5’6’— 0/456 is expressible as the difference of two 
terms which are each doubly-invariant, viz., the difference 07’8’9’— 0/789. Further, since - 


20125’ = -21129+ 21246 


‘ 
” 
» 
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the other two terms are expressible in the form 
-(D1129+ 54468) + Dl246, 


where the binomial and the single term which follows it are both doubly-invariant. 
There is thus finally obtained an expression for the eliminant which shows its property 
of double-invariance, the constituent parts being fourteen single terms and seven 


0000. + 0128 + 0456 
+4. 07'8'9 -544'99’ q 
31166 4q 


(45) Let us return now to the eliminant of the 10th order as obtained in 4 9,. viz. 


On. Ge h., 

ds ts Cs hs gs 


By transposition of rows and of columns, and by altering its sign, this is readily 
changeable into . 


Ay b, h, Jo 

h, 0, Yo 


‘ 
SF 
‘ 
“ig 
oy 
34 
; 
| | 
. 
| 
a 
6 4 4 0+0 
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—a form more suitable for obtaining the cofactors of the elements of the last row in 
terms of the familiar three-line determinants 0, 1, 2,.... Taking first the cofactor 
of 0+ 0°, and using LAPLACE’s expansion-theorem, we find it 


= 0(00-16)-7(-—89’) + 4(02-17') 3(05+ 69’) + 8'(25 7'9'), 
= 000- 5016 2147’ + 2°789 + 7'8'9’. 


Similarly tie cofactor of 4 is found to be 
~ 002 + 038 + 056 +036 - 189 -1 4849 24 
— 255' + — 4'99' 559 + 669° + 689, 
and the cofactor of 4’ to be 7 
— 004 + 013 + 036° + 067 ~119 
+244 + 26'8' 257 — 2'99' + 339’ +. 3°79 579. 
he full eliminant is ‘hus 
(0 + 0')[000 — 3016 — S147’ + 2-789 + 7'8'9'] 
+ - 002 + 038 +03'6 +056 - - 189 + 
— +.3'47' — 4°99" 559 + 5'7'9' + 669’ + 6'89 
+ 004+ 013 +036'+ 067 119 1144 
+ 244 + 26'8' — 25°7 — 2'99' + 339° + 3°79 579 
This does not, of course, differ from the form used in $41. Asa matter of fact, it will | 
be found on examination that nineteen of its thirty-eight terms agree with terms in the 


expression of § 41, and that the other nineteen can be changed without much artfealty 
so as to establish the ean de of the two expressions. 


(46) As may be supposed, however, the importance of the new result does not 
consist in its affording a verification of that previously obtained. It is more interesting, 
_ in fact, in .1ts unsimplified state; for it has now to be noted that each of the three 


lengthy expressions found in it as the cofactors of 0 +0, 4, 4° can be put in the form of 
three-line determinant. For example, 


9 


= 000-053 — 5369’ + 7'8'9' + 2-789 , 
= 000-016-147’ + +2°789, 


= cofactor of 0+ 0’. 


| 
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Similarly it may be shown that 
4 
| 
48 47’ 44’ 
6 


= -002 + 038 + 03'6 + 056 148 — 189 + 224 — 255’ + 3'47’ 4'99' 559 +5'7'9' + 669’ + 6'89 
cofactor of 4: 


| | 28" 27 
and 
33’ 

9 6 7 

19 | | 


= cofactor of 4. 
It consequently follows that the eliminant may be put in the form 


58" 


or, say, for convenience of future reference, 
(0+ 0)A, - D4a, - D4’A,. 


(47) A glance at the cofactor of 0+0 as first obtained, viz., 000-Z016—-.. . 

shows that it is invariant to the interchange of § 42. Since, therefore, the performance 
of this interchange on the determinant form of it, 4,,—-where the invariance is not in 
evidence, —cannot make any alteration in substance, we shall obtain thereby a second 
determinant form V,, thus arriving at the unexpected identity 


59 39’ | 
67 69’ | 
: O+ 9 3 | 
48 47" 19 


Further, since the whole eliminant is invariant to the interchange, the removal from 
it of the invariant portion (0 +0’) 4, must leave a portion which in substance, if not 


in form, is likewise invariant. {his consideration gives us the identity 


| 
| 
| 6 6 2 |. 
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or, say, 


If we denote the first portion of the eliminant, viz (0+0’) A, by A, and the second 
portion by —B, and the alternative forms of these by A’ and — BY we can h dns express 
the eliminant in 1 four different ways, viz. 


(48) ‘Udine the eyclical substitution on the right-hand member of the immediately 
eceding we see that: we can in place of it 


19 11 47’ 48 44° | 
pe 
33 

9 

O+- 6 1 O+ 3 


But the determinants here are those occurring 1n | the left- hand member: consequently 
we deduce | 


(49) Returning to § 46, and noting that A, has two colunins in common wich A,, 
and that the result of the cyclical substitution on A, is simply to change this pair of 
columns into another pair of 4,, the third column remaining all the while unaltered, we 

see that 


(0+0')A, - 


17’ 11 48 44’ 
D(4-2 A, = 
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can be put in the form 


58" 59 55 
8 
n 
67 69’ 66" 
0+ = 9 3--, 
48 47’ 44 
7 
4 5 6 0 +0’ 
A new expression for the eliminant is thus 
47’ 48’ 44’ 28’ 27 29’ 
59. 58’ 39’ 33 
6 4 5 0+0' | 


This can be further improved by removing from the four-line determinant the 
terms containing 0’, and associating them in the form 0’V, with — 24’A, just as 0A, has - 
_ been associated with —24A,, the final result being 


3 8 2 — | — 5 
67 69’ 38 39’ 33’ 
9 5 5 3 1 0) + 6 
6 4 5 0 5’ 6’ 


17’ 19 44’ 

39’ 69’ 67 66’ 

27 58’ 55 

2 3 3’ 2" 


Here, however, if in both determinants we transpose the second and third rows, and 
thereafter the second and third columns, we find that either determinant has three rows 
in common with one of the determinants of the form from which this was derived. 
Subtraction is thus readily accomplished, the result being 


2 
a 
‘ 
| 
From this, by making the now familiar interchange, we obtain the alternative f q 
rom this, by ma cng the now familar interchange, we obdtain the a ternative torm 
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| 67 69 66" | 38 39' 33’ 


This is a verification of the identity | 
S(4-2)A, = S(2-4)4, 


already obtained i in § 48. The latter form of it shows that both of the four-line rt 
minants are invariant to the cyclical substitution ; and as the interchange of 4 
transforms the one into the other, it follows that both are conta invariant. 


(50) The two new forms of eliminant just reached make cleat the fact that if one 
of the four sets of determinants | 


vanishes, the eliminant takes the form of a single four-line determinant. For example, 


if 4, 5, 6 have each the value zero, the eliminant 1 is 


6 ar 19 

36 39’ 
1 
4’ 6’ 0+0 


We are thus brought to consider the problem of finding the set of four equations whose ; 
coefficients are the elements of this determinant. In the quest for a solution we are 


not without a lead, since for one of the very special cases brought into notice by 
SYLVESTER the desired set of equations has already been obtained.* | 


(51) From the fundamental set of equations there can be deduced (§ 33) 
| | = — 9x24 9y2- T'yzt+lay = 0, 
| | = + Lye + + Tay. Q, 


and from these by multiplication by z and y respectively we obtain two equations in- 
volving the desirable facients yz2, za, xy?, LY2, together with the undesirable y’z. On 
_ eliminating the last mentioned there results’ 


(02+ + 19202 + +(24-1V)ayz = 0, 
and by cyclical substitution 

B8y2? + (03 + 28')za? + May? + (35 22 )ayz = 0, 

39’ + (16 — 33’)zyz = 0. 


| * Proc. Roy. Soe. Edin. XX. Pp. 377. 
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From these we obtain 


(0+ 5 4 | + (4 = 0 
2 

+ (0+ aa! 4+ 4 (5 - 2 ny: = 0 

+ (0 + ny? + (6 eye = Q 


The performance of the interchange of § 42 gives the companion set 


6 6 9 9 6 
+ + (04 + (1- = 0 


The necessary fourth equation for the cases alluded to. in the preceding paragraph 
is got from the cubic M, of.§ 9, — | 


+ + 6220 + 4’ y22 + 5'zx? + + (040')ayz = 0, 
: or from its companion M’, , 
+ + + + + lay? +(040')ayz = 0, 


by putting three appropriate coetticients equal to zero. 


(52) Another special case of similar type is still more interesting, viz., the case where 
; 8", 9’ vanish. The Jacobian of the given set of equations, viz. 


~ >(8'22) + + +4’ yz? + (4:0 + 0" = Q, 


then loses three of its terms ;.and as the operation 2M, + M’ gives 
+ + 2)y? + = "0, 
it is clear that there follows 
2(2 4 + (0- 2°0' 


—an equation which can be used to complete the first set of three in § 51. Since the 
vanishing of 7’, 8’, 9’ makes 11’, 22’, 33’ identical, the resulting eliminant is 


19 
0 7 4-9 | 
38 


| 
¥ 
| 
| 
t 
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Had we used the operation M,+2 M’, we should have obtained the alternative form 


4 | 
67 
| 
7 


6 
4-27" 5-3 0-20" 


In this case, however, the two forms are not even superficially different, the one being - 
obtainable from the other by changing rows into columns and attending to the 


identities: 
or. 
159 = 267 = 348 = 789, 


od an 
| 
. 
? 
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X VII.—Theorems relating to a Generalization of Bessel’s Function. II. 
By the Rev. F. H: Jackson, R.N. Communicated by Dr W. Prpptr. 


(MS. received February 6, 1905. Read February 20, 1905. Issued separately April 18, 1905.) 


CONTENTS. 


$2. Function E,(+) 400 §5. Various series ; 407 
$3. Expressions for Jacopi’s Functions 403 
INTRODUCTION. 


The theory of the functions commonly known as q functions might perhaps be 
creatly developed, if investigators were to work on lines suggested by the functional 
notation of well-known analytic functions.’ For instance, the analysis connected with 
the circular functions sin, cos .r,... , might be regarded as the theory of certain 
infinite products without using any special functional notation. It need not be 
explained however, how great was the gain to elementary algebra by the introduction 

of the exponential function (regarded as the limit of a certain infinite product, or as 
the limit of a certain infinite series) denoted e*, with certain characteristic properties, 
enabling the worker to make transformations easily and quickly. Of course, the vast 
store of interesting and in many cases useful results connected with the elementary 
functions of analysis might have been obtained without. the introduction of any 
notation capable of rapid and easy transformations, but I think it unlikely that they 
would have been obtained. 

In chapter xi. of CayLey’s Alliptic Functions the identity 


is used in order to express Jacosi’s 9 function, in the well-known form 
1 — vos 2x + 2q* cos — 2y* cos 


The likeness of the series (1) to BESsEL’s series is very obvious. It is a very special 

case of the series which I have denoted J,,, in previous papers, and in itself might have 

suggested a theory of g functions analogous to BrsskL’s functions. In the discussion 
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(1) 
m=] ( | or) 
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of g functions a great variety of notations has been used. I propose in this paper to 
bring before the Society a. series of formule relating firstly to a function K,(c) analogous 
to exp (x). These formule are supplementary to those given in Lrans. Roy. Soc, 
Edin., vol. xli. pp. 105-118, and will lead to one or two interesting properties of a 
flensatin J?,,(7), which may be. termed a generalized Bessel-function of double order, 
and to various novel expressions of elliptic functions in terms of the generalized Bessel- 
function. For example, Jaconi’s 9 function is expressed by the form 


in which 
qy = fan 


q-1 


It is noteworthy that n (the order of the J functions) is in (A) an arbitrary number. 


It appears only in the expression on the right side of that equation. — A definite integral 
expression for the functions J will also be given. : : 


2. 
Function E,(a). 
The series 


and its equivalent product | 
(1 — 


are well known: we derive a function analogous to the exponential function. 
(Cf. Trans. RS.E., xli. p. 116; and Proc. L.MLS., series 2, vol. ii. p. 194.) | 


r(r—1) /2 


1)/(p - 1). 


The function E,(a2) may be regarded, like the exponential function, either as the 
limit of a certain infinite series or a certain infinite product. The results numbered 
(2) . . . (26) are either easily obtained or are known in other forms. 


| 

9) 

= 


THEOREMS RELATING TO A GENERALIZATION OF BESSEL’S FUNCTION, 


( -—x)=1 


which reduce, when p=1, to exp (x) x exp (x) =1, 


E ( )=1 a 


(5) 
(6) 


The product is absolutely convergent if | p | > 1. The series are convergent, however, 


if |p |>1,and also for | p | <1 provided a <5. 
It follows that 


3 


1 
if |p| > 1, 


The corresponding theorem in case p <1 is easily obtained by inversion of the base Dp. 


| Ba ( ) = 


= I L — 2p?” 


gen 


-p™) | | 
m=1 


On putting #=e™, the series on the right becomes Jacost’s function 


T 
é 
in which geek 


y unrestricted | 


(Cf. Proc. Edin. Math. Soc., vol, xxii. (8).) or p> i, ee. , x unrestricted. 


(9) 
(10) 
(11) 
(12) 


(13) 


(14) 


(19) 


4 (9) 
: (2 p+l (4) 
p— 
pe ] p?, 
q 


The equations 
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From this we derive 


In this expression we notice that inversion of the base simply interchanges the K- 


_ functions in the product on the left side of the — (18). 


Hence 


E,(7)- E,(-#)=1 
p 


are special cases of (25). 
If n be infinite 


(26) 


Function [,,,(2) . 


It is well known in the theory of Brssgx’s function that 


L = 4° 


In a paper on Basic numbers wiiciiied to Bs s function (Proc. Lond, Math. Soc., 
series 2, vol. i., 1905), I have extended this theorem in the form 


| 
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K, ( 2) 
= (~ 
a _[2n +3] [2n+5] | 


the conditions for convergence being as follows: 


Case i | p | >1 E,(z) and I,,,(x) are absolutely convergent for all values of x. 
and are absolutely convergent if 
p ae 
Case li E,(x) and are absolutely convergent for all values of x. 
| | 


and I,,,(x) are absolutely convergent 
=P 


The series (27) is convergent for all values of P- 
It is easily deduced that 


From these relations some interesting expressions for various elliptic functions may be 
found. 


Rexations witH Functions. 


By means of equation (29) we are able to write — 


Replacing x by u, (u=ix,/p/(p—1)), we obtain by means of result (11) 


L — -1 
J Ub) J m=1 ( ) (31) 


Using result (12), the right side of this equation may be written. 


or | 


i 
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This expression, when expanded in a LAURENT series of ascending and descending — 
powers of ¢, takes the form (Trans. R.S.E., vol. xli. p. 117 (u)), 


2 
lof 


In case x= 1, the product Il 


may be expressed as 


(1 -p™) | p(t? +t-?) + + t-4) : . (35) 
Elliptic Functions, p. 297, ed. 1876.) 
We see incidentally that 


- for all positive integral values of n. Denoting the nature of the base by an index, we write 


which i is the expression in generalized Bessel- funetion- notation of the well-known result 


Un replacing t by e”, the equation (31) becomes 


p- 
Using now Jacosi’s notation, and writing (1 —g™) 


gq =p, we obtain 


Min?) _ -0(2K2) 


Jo 
) 


T 


us 


(24) Heil 224) ini?) (iv) _ 
</ i [mj 


—. 
4 
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We notice that in the expressions for sn, cn, dn, two arbitrary constants (orders 
of the functions) n, Mm appear : 


Q'(2) 


Jacosr’s. function Za) : = 6(z) is related to the J functions as follows, 


It is plain that Weterstrass’s functions ¢, ¢, ”, may be expressed by similar formule. 
For convenience of printing, the order of the functions will sometimes be expressed — 

by n instead. of [nv]. The known formule of Jacosr’s functions will, it is evident, 

= rise to corresponding forms in the case of .the J functions : for example 

| sn? = 1 | 

gives rise to | 


(46) 


Using (11) and (12) it is easily found by the method of § 10, p. 116, vol. xli., Trans. 
that 


II 4 l- COS + ) + 25 p™ cos nat ‘ 


mak 


By Fourtsr’ S theorem we write therefore 
21 | 
| 


In case «=1, this reduces to | 


4. 
Function J? (ax). 
Forming in a series, according to powers of t, the product 


J inj Xt) J 


we obtain | | 
in which | 
50 
= ) "Tim + 9n + Im + { 27°}! 


{Qr}!=[2] 4]... 


NP v= NI  p=q=e 
p—l 
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In the same way if we take 


r=0 


which is related to J, nm by inversion of the base Ps since 


(ai) = yp (a) 


nym ~ nem 


Taking the product of two 4 series we find 


m= 


Ina previous paper (Lr Tans. S. , vol. xi. 106) it has been that 


t t r { 


é There i is a certain sinsilarivy of form among the series (50), (51), (53). 
Consider’ now the product of four J functions 


This expression may be written in two other forms. Firstly, by (49) and (52) we 
write it | 


Secondly, by means of (58) we express (54) as 


{ In + 2v+ 47}! (ct | 
| {2n + 2v + 4r}! 56 
“(Bn + Br + {2n+ {Qv + {Ir} (56) 


EKquating coetticients of powers of ¢ in (55) and (56), we find from the terms 
independent of ¢ 


The terms in the series on the left side of (57) are » the squares of the terms in (53), 
Generally 


+ + 4r} Qv-+4m + Ar} | 
m+ + + + Br}! {2m + 2n + 27}! {2m + Qv + Br} + Ar} + Ir} !{ Ir}! 
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5. 


In this section of the paper I propose to state briefly some results which may 


be deduced by means of (53), (28), (29), 


E,( — iz) 
op? | | | 


Indicating the nature of the base of each function "Y an index, we write 


whence by (29) | 


From (19) we find 


t2 +f I 


=p) *\p- 1) x? pa? 


1 a4 
| E, (1 
4 2. 2 
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(60) 


. 
(64) 
(66) 
(67) 
(68) 
(69) 
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(Cf. Trans. RS.E., p. 110 (26).) 


| 4n+2 


and a similar form for «”". (Cf. Proc. muss Math. Soc., series 2, vol. iii.) 


(Cf. Pi 0c. Edin. Math. Soc., Theorem of Lowen, vol. xxii.) 


It is plain that oreat asalnet at such theorems may be found and expressed in 


various forms by means of the transformations belonging to E,(z)-, but the examples 


given above will suffice to illustrate the notation. 


‘ 

- 
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XVIII.—On Pennella balenoptere: a Crustacean, parasitic on a Finner Whale, 
Balenoptera musculus. By Sir William Turner, K.C.B., D.C.L., F.R.S. (With 
Four Plates. 


nese February 6, MS. rectived February 8, 1905, Issued separately May 26, 1905.) 
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CHITINOUS ENVELOPE . ‘ CoMPARISON WITH OTHER SPECIES 
INTRODUCTION. 


In September 1903 I received a bottle containing twelve specimens of a large 
parasite presented to me by Mr Cur. Casrserc, the manager of a Norwegian whaling 
company which has established a fishing station at Ronasvoe in the north of Shetland.* 


In his letters Mr Casrsere stated that the parasites were attached to a Finner whale, 


which, from its size, the mottled character of the whalebone and the pointed head, was 


obviously a Razorback—Balenoptera musculus. The parasites were numerous, and were~ 


fixed to the back of the whale, and the attached. end penetrated. through the skin into 


the blubber. Although Mr Casrserc had seen many hundred whales, this is the first 


occasion on which he had met with this form of parasite. — 

- From the characters of the specimens I concluded that they were a giant as: 
of a parasitic Crustacean, of the family Lernzide, and on further investigation I 
associated them with the genus Pennella (Oken). | 

This genus is now regarded as including those members of the Lernzidz which, as 


studied in the females, have the head stunted and club-shaped, with horn-like arms 


radiating from its base ; the body elongated, cylindriform, not bent into a sigmoid shape ; 
the anterior part of the body attenuated, but widening further back ; a pair of genital 
openings with depending ova strings; the terminal part of the body caudate, giving 


origin to the characteristic bristle-like pennate appendages ; pairs of minute rudimentary 


feet springing from the ventral surface of the body close to the base of the head. 
From the time of Aristotle, naturalists had recognised that the Tunny and Swordfish 
were infested by worm-like parasites, fastened to the skin near the fin. RoNDELETIUs, 


* IT am indebted to my valued correspondent, Mr THomas ANDERSON, merchant, of Hillswick, Shetland, for 
putting me into communication with Mr CasTBERG. | 7 | 
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GESNER and SALVIANUS, in their respective treatises, written in the sixteenth century, 
described such parasites, and RoNDELETIUS and GESNER figured specimens from the 
tunny. | 

BocconeE published in 1674 an account of paradites found on the swordfish, Xiphias, 
implanted in its flesh, which he named Sangsue or “‘ Hirudo cauda utrinque pinnata,” 
and he gave a figure. It would seem as if this animal was different from that described 


by Ronpeverius and Gesnrr. Boccons had figured a very interesting object, named 
_ by him a “poux” or “ pediculus,” as big as a pea, attached to the ventral surface of the — 


parasite, immediately in front of the genital openings. He stated that it was fixed as 
= to the parasite as 4 limpet was to a rock. I am disposed to regard this so-called — 
“pediculus” as the male of the female parasite to which it was attached. Its small size 
compared with that of the female, and its position and attachment close to the genital 
openings, corresponded with that of the male of ‘the parasitic crustacean, Chondra- 


-canthus lophii, described and figured by Dr H. 8. Wixson and myself in 1862. 


Linnvs, in the Systema Nature, 1758, classed antongst the Vermes Zoophyta the 
genus Pennatula or Sea Pens, and be named the parasite described by Bocconr, which 


-infests Xiphias, Pennatulu filosa. In 1759 J. L. OpwExius contributed to the Ameni- 


tates Academice of Linna&us, a dissertation entitled “Chinensia Lagerstromiana,” * 
in which he gave the characters of Pennatula sagitta (p. 257, and fig. 18), a parasite 
infesting Lophius histrio, the sea-bat of the China Sea. Joun Exxis reproduced in 
1764 Boccone’s figure of P. filosa and OpHELIUs’s figure of P. sagitta. In 1802 


- Hotren recognised a parasite on the flying fish, Hxocetus volitans, which he named 


P. exoceti, specimens of which, burrowing into the abdominal cavity of that fish, have 
been recently described, 1901, by Mr ANDREW Scott. 

OKEN classed the Lerneeidee amongst the Mollusca, removed these parasites from the 
Sea Pens, Pennatula, and placed them in a distinct genus, Pennella, whilst 
Dr BLAINVILLE suggested Lerneopenna as the generic name. Cuvier and naturalists 
generally had adopted Oxen’s term, though some preferred the spelling Penedla. 

Additional species were discovered from time to time. CHaMisso and EKyskENHARDT 
described Penella diodontis from the branchise of Diodontis mola, captured in the 
Pacific; DeKay named P. sagitta as adhering to Diodon pilosus, and von NorpMANN, 
in his description of P. sagitta from Lophius marmoratus, thought that it and DeKay’s 
specimen were the same species. ANGus found a parasite on a species of Coryphena 


near the gills, which Witt1am Bartrp named Penella pustulosa. MitnE Epwarps 


stated that Pennella sultana had been found in the mouth of Carenx ascensorius. 
SreensTRUP and LUrKEN gave an account of 2. varians which infested a “ Dolphin,” 
the species of which was not determined. E. Percevan Wricur described Pennella 
orthagorisce from specimens obtained from Orthagoriscus mola caught in Cork har- 
bour in 1869. They were implanted in the skin on either side of the dorsal fin, and the 
total length of the parasite from the head to the anal opening was 7 inches. He 


* Named after the Swedish Councillor, Magnus LaGERSTROM, 
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also stated that Barrp referred a Pennella from a sunfish captured in Cornwall to 


P. filosa. G. M. THomson gave an account (1889) of a Pennella found on a swordfish 
_(Mistiophorus herschelii), which he named P. histiophori. Ramsay H. Traquair has 


called my attention to two specimens of Pennella in the Collection of the Royal Scottish 
Museum, which he had provisionally named P. orthagoriscr.. Possibly they may have been 
included in the Natural History Museum of the University, which was transferred many 


~ years ago to the Royal Scottish Museum, but nothing definite is known of the animal 


on which they were parasitic, or when they were obtained. One specimen was deprived 
of the head and arms; the other had a head and two 0 lateral arms, but no dorsal arm, 
and it was about 5 long. 


Observations on the Lerneidee during the first quarter of the last century iadueed 


naturalists to consider that these parasites were not to be regarded as Worms, Molluscs, 
or Zoophytes, but that they had an affinity to the Crustacea. Their position was 


finally adjusted in 1832 by ALEXANDER von NorDMANN, who, from the young having 
the non-parasitic character of Cyclops, from the segmented structure of the male, which 


is a free swimming animal, though it may become attached to the female, and from the 
position and characters of the feet, definitely placed these curious animals amongst the 


Crustacea, in which they are now eer? ow by naturalists as forming a family 
_ of parasitic Copepoda. 


An important extension of our knowledge of the hosts to which different species of 
Pennella may become attached was made when it was ascertained that specimens had 
been obtained imbedded in the skin of species of whales frequenting the North Atlantic 


Ocean. STEENSTRUP and LUTKEN published in 1861 a memoir in which a Pennella was 


described. as attached to a Hyperoodon rostratus captured in 1855 south of the 
Faroe Islands ; they. named the parasite Pennella crassicornis.. They referred to an. 
observation made some years previously by von Dusen that a Pennella, species not 


named, had been obtained from a Finner whale. In 1866 G. O. Sars stated that 


specimens of a Pennella with the head buried in the blubber were seen attached 


to Balenoptera musculus. In 1877 Koren and DantEtssENn published a memoir on a 


Pennella found on Balexnoptera rostrata, and preserved in the museum at Bergen, 


which they had named Pennella balenoptere twenty years previously. Other 


specimens from B. rostrata, buried with the head and horn-like arms in the blubber in 
the vicinity of the external organs of generation, had subsequently been added to this 
museum. VAN BENEDEN, in his memoirs on the natural history of the Cetacea, referred to 


these Baleenopteree as. serving as hosts for a Pennella; and he further stated, though 
without giving very definite authorities, that this parasitic crustacean had also been 
found on Balenoptera sibbaldi, and probably on B. borealis. 


* Dr Traquair showed at the meeting of the Royal: Society at which this memoir was read two dried 


specimens of Pennella exoceti, which he had received in November 1904 from Captain Pater. It appears that when 
Captain PaTER was.on a voyage in the South Pacific a flying fish flew on to the ship ; and deeply rooted in the wall of 
its abdomen, behind the pectoral fin, were the two specimens of Pennella, which he removed and sent to the Royal 
Scottish Museum. | 
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As the memoir of Koren and DANIELSSEN contains a description of the external 
characters with observations on the internal anatomy of the female Pennella 
balenopterx, and is illustrated by a plate with nine figures, I have made a careful 
of my specimens with their description and drawings. 


EXTERNAL CHARACTERS OF THE FEMALE. 


_ As the specimens in my possession, like those studied by Koren and DanrE.ssEn, 
were not uniform in length, | have measured the longest and the shortest in order to 
show the variation, and in the following table I have recorded their chief dimensions, 


alongside of the corresponding measurements of two of the ‘Specimens described by the 
Norwegian naturalists.” 


K. D. _ TURNER. 

Whole length of parasite . 320:mm. 300: 294 mm. 206 

Greatest thickness of arm 2 3 
Length of thoracico-abdominal part . . 315 294 202 
Greatest thickness of same 6 on 6 


It is obvious from these measurements that the females varied considerably in 
length ; and as my shortest specimen had a pair of long ova strings attached to the | 
ventral surface, it may be assumed to be adult equally with the longest. It will be 
noticed that neither of the two specimens is so long as the shortest of those recorded by 
Koren and DanrELssen, whilst their longest specimen was 320 mm. (124 inanae 
P. balenopterz is therefore a giant amongst the Copepoda. — 

‘The head, both in length and breadth, slightly smaller than in thiaty isuieres had 
a stunted, club-shaped appearance. Its colour, that of the arms and of the upper part 
of the so-called thoracic region, was brownish-yellow, whilst the lower part of that 
region and the entire extent of the abdomen was of a dark purplish hue with a shade 
of green, even after the specimens had been for several months in spirit. The head, 
arms, and upper part of the thorax were imbedded in the skin and blubber, on the 
juices in which the parasite lived. ‘The greenish-purple-tinted part of the body floated 
in the sea-water, and was more or less in contact with the skin of the whale. Seen 
through the medium of the water, it would approximate to the colour of the skin, and 
_would furnish an example of protective mimicry. 
The summit of the head was studded with numerous shallow, papilla-like tubercles : 
they also surrounded the cleft-like opening of the mouth, which formed a ee 
mesial groove extending for a small distance on the ventral surface of the head. A 
short groove was present on the dorsal surface, which had, at its upper end, a blunt, 
» hook-like tubercle at each margin, but in no instance did I see a pair of pointed, claw- 
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like antennze, relics of the free Cyclops stage of development, such as are represented 
by Koren and DaNnIELssEN in their figure 9, tab. xvi. | 

- From the base of the head three horn-like arms arose, which extended almost 
horizontally outwards ; they were the anchors of attachment implanted in the blubber 
of the whale. One sprang from the mesial dorsal surface, whilst the others were right 
and left lateral. They varied in length in the same specimen, and the dorsal arm was 
usually the shortest. They differed also in thickness and were irregular on the surface ;_ 
the free end was blunt (Plate I. figs. 1, 2), and in one specimen a lateral arm was 
bifurcated. | 

~The body of the parasite extended from. the base of attachmezit of the arms to the 
free end of the pennated portion. It varied materially in thickness in different — 
of its length. Immediately below the arms its transverse diameter was 3 to 4 mm. 
it was somewhat flattened on both dorsal and ventral surfaces, and on the cui 
surface, close to the mesial line, most of the specimens showed pairs of appendages. 
They were so minute as to be scarcely visible to the. naked eye. In two specimens 
four pairs were seen, as had been figured by Koren and Danietssen. In others, two 
pairs, or even a single pair, only were recognised, and in a few they were not visible. 
Their recognition was assisted by the presence of a spot of dark pigment. Four is | 
without doubt the typical number of these feet-like appendages, though it would seem 
as if this number was not always preserved in the process of transformation from the 
embryonic cyclopoid form to their retrograde condition in the adult (Plate I. fig. 2). 

Eight mm. from the base of the arms the transverse diameter of the body diminished — 
to 1°5 mm., and fora considerable distance it preserved this diameter ; it was cylindrical 
in shape, smooth on the surface, and not unlike in form and colour a steel knitting- 
needle. It was an elongated neck-like division of the body, very characteristic of the 
parasite, and may be regarded as the thoracic segment. 

- The body was prolonged into the abdomen, which increased in bulk, measured 
4 mm. in breadth, lost its smooth appearance, and was marked by numerous transverse 
constrictions, between which minute bead-like projections were arranged in rows. 
The abdomen was the widest and most deeply coloured part of the body; as it con- 
tained both alimentary canal and the female genital organs, it may appropriately be 
named the genito-abdominal segment. At the lower end two genital openings were 
seen on the ventral surface, from which depended the pair of ova strings. Immediately 
above these openings was a small rounded eminence, to which. probably the male 
parasite may attach itself when engaged in impregnation. 
The ova strings were a pair of very slender threads, yellowish-brown in colour, and 
of remarkable length ; in one parasite each string measured 400 mm. (157 in.). They 
floated free in the surrounding medium; they were sometimes almost straight, but at 
others they had an undulating character. 

The terminal part of the body was prolonged bahind the genital openings from 25 
to 30 mm., varying in the different specimens ; it was only 2 mm. in transverse diameter 
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and came toa free end. It had a caudate appearance ; but as it contained the intestinal 
end of the alimentary canal, it should be regarded as the caudate segment of the 
abdomen. The anal orifice was situated in a cleft at its free end. Its dorsal surface 
was marked by transverse constrictions, and from its ventral surface a number of 
bristle-like structures arose, which gave to the terminal part of - ssc the pennate 
character which has decided the generic name. 


Coat. 


The chitinous coat of the parasite was translucent, firm, and so tough as to turn 


_ the edge of the razor. It was for the most part homogeneous throughout its substance, 
but in places delicate lines, parallel to each other and to the plane of the surface, gave 


it a laminated appearance, as if it had been formed by superposition of layers. It. 


varied in thickness in different regions, as was seen both in longitudinal and transverse 


sections. In the head, this coat was about $rd of a mm. thick, but at the origin of the. 
arms it was about 3rds of a mm. In the arm itself the thickness varied in different parts. 


In proximity to the head it formed about: 2rds of the diameter of a transverse section, in 


the middle of the arm about 4rd, and near the free end about 3. In the attenuated 
_ thoracic region the proportion was about 4, in the genito- abiteaiesl part it was less,. 
and it was a little thinner on the ventral than on the dorsal aspect. In the pennated 


abdomino-caudate segment it reprenpated about 3rd. of the transverse diameter of the 
parasite. | 

On the outer surface of the chitinous envelope a layer of cuticle was present, which 
was usually closely adherent to the chitin, but in places it was partially detached, and 
had probably been drawn off in cutting the sections. When examined microscopically 
it was seen to be striated in a direction perpendicular to the plane of the surface ; 


higher magnification showed this appearance to be due to short columnar cells, whish: 


were arranged parallel to each other. In sections where the displaced cuticle had been 
turned over so as to expose its free surface, the broader ends of the columnar cells 
were seen to be at that surface, and by their close i deena to each other to form a 
continuous layer. 
The chitinous wall was lined by a membrane, which in various localities, to be bs 
eniusiatly referred to, was richly pigmented (figs. 17, 24, 26). 
In the papilla-like tubercles, in the parts, of the head not occupied by the muscles, 
in the thickened part of the body immediately below the head and in the arms, 
an areolated tissue was situated within the membranous lining of the wall of chitin. 


STRUCTURE OF THE HEap. 


The internal structure of the head was examined in a series of transverse and 


longitudinal sections from its summit to the base of attachment of the arms, The — 
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papilla-like tubercles formed the most marked feature of the summit. Hach had 
a definite chitinous envelope, which inclosed an areolated tissue, the areole of 
which varied materially in size, and corresponded in character with the tissue in 
the axis of the arms to be subsequently described. 

Within the tuberculated summit numerous transversely striped muscular fibres occu- 
pied a large proportion of the space dorsally and laterally inclosed by the chitinous 
envelope. They arose from the inner surface of the envelope, which in transverse sec- 
tion had a ridge and furrow-like character. The muscular fibres in this region situated 


laterally. to the mesial plane converged from their origin and seemed to end in. 


a common tendon, which was attached to the papilla-like tubercles situated on the 
side of the cleft which formed the oral. aperture (figs. 5, 7, 8). Their apparent 
function was to draw the sides of the cleft asunder, widen the aperture, and by 
successive contractions and relaxations to convert the cleft into a suctorial mouth. 
In transverse sections of the head below the tubercles the muscular fibres were 
less numerous; those situated in’ proximity to the mesial plane converged on the 


dorsal wall of the alimentary canal, on which they could act directly as dilators. 


The fibres situated further from the mesial plane reached the dorsal aspect of a 


pair of bodies, to be immediately described, which stained readily with carmine. 
The striped muscular fibres were seen as low down as the origin of the arms, 


but they were absent immediately below these appendages, and their place was to 
a large extent taken by the areolated tissue. | 

_ J have more than once referred to a tissue, which I have named ‘ jidolabed,’ situated 
in the head, in the part of the body immediately below the head, and in the arms 
into which it was prolonged at their base of attachment. In a subsequent section I 
‘shall have to call attention to a similar tissue in the abdomen. Koren and 
DANIELSSEN described a layer of adipose matter, in most places not very thick, 
though it could form isolated fatty agglomerations ; in the head, arms and the upper 


thoracic division of the body it formed a thick stuffing, and corresponded in its 
position to the areolated tissue seen in my specimens: the adipose tissue was composed — 


of fat cells, which, they say, had one or more ramifications on the cell. 


In its general characters the areolated tissue consisted of a meshwork of connective. 


tissue, continuous with the membranous lining of the chitinous wall of the parasite. 
‘In the strands of this meshwork, more especially in its peripheral part, nucleated 
cells were seen in places in considerable numbers, which in size and general 
appearance were not unlike leucocytes. The areole of the meshwork varied. in 
size, the largest being just visible to the naked eye, whilst the smallest required 
a magnification of two hundred to three hundred diameters. In specimens taken 
from the head, when the tissue was teased with needles and examined in glycerine, 
the areole were seen to contain rounded or ovoid cells, which, like fat cells, refracted 
the light strongly, and showed the characteristic reaction of fat with osmic acid ; 


in the act of teasing, many of the fat cells were ruptured and oil globules escaped. In 
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sections through the head and arms, which had been treated with nitric acid in 
order to soften the chitin previous to making the section, subsequently soaked in 
alcohol, and then mounted in Canada balsam, the tissue was modified in appearance. 
Although some of the cells retained the ovoid form and to some extent the refracting 
character, the majority had more or less irregular outlines, and their contents had 
generally the appearance of a granular cell-plasm, not usually staining strongly 
with carmine; though sometimes the granules were relatively large, and stained 
‘more deeply with carmine, as if they had a nuclear character. It would seem 
as if, with the disappearance of the fat, the cell-plasm had come into view. | 

In certain localities the areolated. tissue showed characters deserving of more 
— detailed notice. In the arms, where they adjoined the head and where the areolated — 
tissue was small in proportion to the thickness of the arm, two large areole, each 
containing granular cell-plasm with a nucleus, were very distinct (fig. 11). About 
the middle of the arm, also, a pair of areole, containing granular cell-plasm, similar in 


size and in close relation to the wall, were present; but as the areolated tissue in this 


part of the arm was much more abundant than near the head, a cluster of large areole 
also occupied the central area of the tissue (fig. 12). A somewhat similar appearance 
was seen in the relatively smaller amount of this tissue near the tip of the arm. 

In some sections the areolated tissue in the arms was modified in a peculiar 
manner. Whilst in some of the areole the refracting character of fat cells was dis- 
tinctive, many others, especially those of large size, were crowded with nuclei, which 
stained deeply with carmine. ‘The nuclei were so closely set that the amount of cell- 
plasm associated with each nucleus was extremely small, and the latter dominated in 
quantity and distinctness over the cell-plasm. It seemed as if an extensive proliferation 
of the nuclei had taken place (fig. 13). _ | 

In sections through the head in proximity to the arms, whee the areolated 
tissue was relatively abundant, the largest areole with their contained cells occupied _ 
the mid-area of the tissue, whilst the smaller areole formed its peripheral part (fig. 9). 
The tissue which constituted the axis of the papilla-like tubercles of the head con- 
sisted of the smaller type of areole, though they were not uniform: in size, as some 
were four or five times larger than others. 

It should be noted that the part ‘of the riimesis bainlieniiie below the arms — 
had on the ventral surface the pairs of limb-like appendages already referred to. 
They were so extremely rudimentary that it was difficult to recognise them with the 
naked eye, and sometimes even they were absent. It is within this part of the body 
that the areolated tissue was most abundant. Had the limbs been functionally active, 
one cannot doubt but that an adequate amount of striped muscle would have been 
developed in this region as their motor apparatus ; but, under the changed conditions, 
it was no longer required, and its place had been taken by a passive, areolated tissue 
containing fat cells. 


In addition to the cesophagus, the muscular fibres, and the avaclata tissue, the 
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chitinous wall of the head inclosed three objects—a pair placed laterally, which 


were readily coloured by carmine (fig. 8, gy), and one placed mesially next the ventral 


surface, which did not take the carmine dye (fig. 8, V). 

The red stained bodies were recognised in sections through the head as high 
as the sides of the oral chink, and were obviously nerve ganglia. At their upper 
end they were separated from each other by the mesial oral chink, the tubercles 

connected with its walls and the areolated tissue associated with the tubercles. 
- Each was placed close to the common tendon of attachment of the bundle of striped 
muscular fibres already described on each side of the head. In the upper part of 
a ganglion not more than six to twelve characteristic cells could be seen in the 


plane of section, but opposite the lower end of the oral chink the ganglion increased — 


‘in size and the cells were much more numerous. Immediately below the oral cleft 
_ the ganglia were relatively large, and were situated partly to the side of the cesophagus 
and partly ventrally to it, but they were not continuous with each other on the 
ventral surface, as they were separated by the mid-ventral object which did not 
take the carmine stain. The ganelia were traced in successive sections as far as 
- opposite the origins of the arms, but they were not visible in the sections immediately 
below the arms, where their place was occupied by areolated tissue. It was noticed 
that where each ganglion had a wide transverse diameter, it was not unusual for the 
cells in its centre to show signs of disintegration; and sometimes this was so ex- 
tensive that a cavity had formed, the wall of which was irregular and showed no sign 
a lining membrane (fig. 8, g, 9). | 
When examined under a high magnifying power the structure of the ganglion cells 
was readily recognised. The nuclei were large and oval in shape, and as they stained 
- a deep red with carmine, they were very distinct, and an intranuclear network of 
fibrillee was present in them. The cell-plasm was granulated. The best-marked cells 
were considerably larger than the motor cells in the lumbar enlargement of the human 
spinal cord, though others were very much smaller. The bodies of the cells were 
polygonal, and from the angles delicate processes of the cell-plasm projected. As a 
— rule, the cells were closely aggregated, and it was dittcult to trace these processes for 
any distance, but they were sufficiently distinct to leave no doubt of the multipolar 


character of the cells. In places minute intercellular intervals were visible, and the 


outlines of the cells were defined by a distinct wall. Although the relative proportion 
of the nucleus to the cell-plasm varied in the cells, it was evident that in the largest 
cells the cell-plasm exceeded three or even four times in quantity the size of 
the nucleus (fig. 15). - | 

From the character of' the cells there can, I think, be no doubt that the red stained 


bodies were a pair of nerve ganglia. ‘Their position in the head, their relation to its — 


ventral surface and to the cesophagus, localise them as cesophageal ganglia, situated 

laterally and ventrally to the gullet, though not united to each other on the ventral 

aspect of the cesophagus. When portions of these ganglia were removed, teased with 
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needles, and stained with picrocarmine, delicate fibres were seen to lie between the cells 
and to emerge from the ganglia, which, from their association with the nerve cells, 
were obviously nerve fibres. Some were non-medullated ; others, again, apparently 
contained a medullary substance, which had = into little clumps within 
the neurilemma. 

The mid-ventral object above referred to, when examined in relatively thick sections 
and under low magnification, seemed to be a solid cord-like body, lying mesially in the . 
long axis of the head. It was situated between the ventral aspect of the ali- 
mentary canal and the inner surface of the ventral chitinous wall of the head. 
In longitudinal sections it was traced as high as the muscles of the head, the fibres of 
which arched above it, from their origin from the envelope of chitin to the side of the 
oral cleft. Its transverse diameter was greater than the antero-posterior, and it was 
bounded by a distinct capsule of fibrous tissue, which gave it a definite outline and 
‘differentiated it from the surrounding structures. The cesophageal ganglia were in 
relation’ to its sides, and in places even encroached on its ventral surface, and their 
upper ends were in the same transverse plane as the upper limit of its investing capsule. 
Below the ganglia it was bounded by the areolated tissue which was so abundant at 
and immediately below the arms. From its position it might have been taken for an 
axial nerve cord associated with the cesophageal ganglia, but no fibres could be 
detected in it, and it did not stain with carmine (fig. 8, V). 4 

When thin sections were examined with a Zeiss lens x 250 the capsule was seen to be | 
_ lined by a layer of rounded cells; in favourable sections they formed a continuous lining, 
but not unfrequently they were arranged in patches, separated by intervals. The cells 
were much smaller than the nuclei of the nerve cells in the adjoining ganglia, they were ~ 
nucleated, and the cell-plasm was dimly granular. The material generally inclosed by 
the capsule had a granular character, and, as a rule, showed no trace of structure, and 
was possibly a coagulated substance. Sometimes, however, nucleated cells of great 
translucency were interspersed 1 in the granular material, and fatty- looking globules were 
occasionally present. | : | 

In sections through the body of the parasite in the thoracic seinneiit the corre- 
sponding arrangement, interposed between the alimentary canal and the ventral 
wall of chitin, was the ventral mesial space, so that the mid-ventral object above 
described was obviously a prolongation upwards into the head of the ventral space 
of the ccelom. | 

In some of the transverse sections through the parasite made a little above the 
attachment of the arms a special appearance was seen. It consisted in the presence 
of a band or column of chitin, almost circular in outline, lying in relation to the dorsal 
space and interposed between the cesophagus and the inner surface of the dorsal wall 
of the chitinous envelope, and apparently quite independent of it. It was difficult to 


give a satisfactory explanation of the part which the band played in the economy of | 
the parent (figs. 8, 10, Ch). 
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ALIMENTARY CANAL. 


The canal extended in a direct line from mouth to anus, and had no convolutions in 
any part of its course. The oral cleft passed deeply into the substance of the ventral 
surface of the head, and was continued at its lower part into a fineness wide cesophagus, 
down which a bristle could readily be passed. 


In transverse sections through the upper part of the cesophagus, the diameter from 
side to side was seen to be much greater than in the dorsi-ventral direction, and the 
opposite walls.were almost in contact. The ventral wall of the canal was in close rela- 


tion with the capsule of the mid-ventral space of the ccelom, which lay between it and 
the chitinous wall of the head, the dorsal wall was in relation to the musculature of the 
head, and the sides were in contact with the cesophageal ganglia (fig. 8). 


_ In the lower part of the head, where the muscular fibres were replaced by areolated 


tissue, the dorsal wall of the canal was separated from the chitinous envelope by the 
dorsal space, which contained a granulated material, possibly a coagulum. The space 
was bounded by a. fibrous membrane, which was lined by nucleated cells, though 
frequently they were in patches and did not form a continuous layer. These cells were 


about the size of leucocytes, and not unlike them in appearance, ‘The muscular wall of 


the alimentary canal was attached to the areolated tissue at its sides by bands, formed 
of connective tissue and non-striped muscle, which constituted short lateral mesenteries ; 


between these bands were narrow channels, in which blood or other nutritive fluid may 


have circulated. 


Transverse sections through the body immediately below the arms showed the 
alimentary canal in the axis of the section, with a space in relation to both its dorsal - 


and ventral surfaces. The lumen of the canal was not so compressed dorsi-ventrally as 
in the head: Well-marked areolated tissue surrounded the canal with its dorsal and 


ventral spaces, and closely packed the whole area between them and the inner surface of 


the chitinous wall (fig. 9). As it efficiently supported the canal, the lateral mesenteries 
were short and their fibres were continued into the meshwork of the areole, which 
again was continuous with the membrane lining the inner surface of the wall. A few 
scattered pigment cells were seen in this membrane, though not nearly so abundant 
as lower down in the thoracic segment of the body. 

In sections through the attenuated thoracic segment the areolated tissue was 
no longer present, and the space inclosed by the chitinous wall was occupied by the 
alimentary canal and the dorsal and ventral spaces. The canal was in the axis of the 
section and was reniform in shape; its lateral angles were in such close relation to the 
lining membrane of the chitin that the mesenteries were practically absent (fig. 16). The 
dorsal and ventral spaces were proportionally large, almost equal in size, and were situ- 
ated between the lining membrane and the corresponding wall of the alimentary canal. 
Each space was inclosed by a definite wall of fibrous membrane, the inner surfac 
which was lined by a layer of nucleated cells; the cell-plasm in some was granular 
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in character, though in others it was more translucent. The spaces were frequently 
devoid of contents, though in some sections irregular fragments, granular in appearance 
and possibly a coagulated substance, were present. The dorsal and ventral spaces, not 
only in relation to this, but to other divisions of the alimentary canal, formed the 
ccelom or body cavity. Koren and DaANIELSsEN named the dorsal space the dorsal 
canal, and stated that during life it was full of red thinly-flowing blood. 
| The chitinous wall was lined by a definite membrane, in which was a layer of marge 
| stellate cells, full of a rich purplish-black pigment. _ 
ie The alimentary canal and the associated spaces retained the characters just described 
as far down the body as where the attenuated thoracic part was continued into the 
genito-abdominal segment, in which the chitinous wall also possessed a lining 
membrane with large richly-pigmented cells. The alimentary canal was in the axis 
of the segment, and its transverse section was almost round, and so capacious that it — 
may properly be regarded as the stomach. Each lateral aspect was attached to the 
adjoining pigmented membrane by a mesentery. The dorsal and ventral spaces were 
relatively small. Between the canal and the sides of the chitinous wall the appr one 
} of the two ovaries were situated (fig. 17). : 
Somewhat lower in the genito-abdominal segment the alimentary canal had a 
reniform outline in transverse section. In proximity to the genital orifices it was 
| | compressed dorsi-ventrally, and the opposite walls were almost in contact. In some 
ne sections the canal gave origin at a lateral angle to one and occasionally more cliverticular 
prolongations, the lumen in which was continuous with that of the canal (figs. 20, 21, 
22). At its lateral angles the wall of the canal was attached to the pigmented lining 
| of the chitinous wall by fibres, apparently non-striped muscle, which formed lateral 
| mesenteries, and the fibres formed a loose network, in the meshes of which, as well as in 
the interspaces of the pigmented membrane, were nucleated cells, some scattered, others 
in clusters, many of which resembled leucocytes, though others were e elongated, caudate, 
and stellate, not unlike the corpuscles of connective tissue. 

In the genito-abdominal segment, in relation to the lateral mesenteries and to the _ 
sides of the dorsal space, the areolated tissue was present in abundance, and the cells in 
the areole were distinctly fatty ; the pigment of the pigmented lining membrane was 
prolonged into the strands of the meshwork, and caused them to contrast strongly with 
the light-refracting contents of the fat cells which they surrounded (figs. 25, 26, 27). 

In the terminal caudate segment of the abdomen the intestinal division of the 
canal had a similar compressed appearance; the wall of chitin was lined by a 
| membrane associated with characteristic pigment cells; lateral mesenteries and 
adipose areolated tissue corresponded with arrangement described in. the 
genito-abdominal segment (fig. 32). | 
In the genito-abdominal and terminal segments the dorsal and ventral spaces 
were well marked, and the dorsal was much more capacious than the-ventral. The 
membrane which bounded them was lined by a layer of cells, sometimes continuous, 
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though at others in patches, similar in character to those previously described in 
the spaces of the thoracic segment, whilst the contents consisted of an indefinite 
granulated, possibly a coagulated, material. The existence of these spaces in front 
of and behind the alimentary canal permits an expansion of the walls and an 
increase in the size of the lumen when the animal is feeding, and their greater 
size in the lower end of the intestine leads one to infer that the ejecta accumulate 
in it prior to expulsion. 

Two coats were readily recognised in the alimentary canal in its entire length — 
—a muscular and a mucous. In favourable sections an intermediate sub-mucous 
coat was seen. The muscular coat consisted of the usual non-striped form of fibre 

arranged in two layers—an external longitudinal and an internal circular or trans- 
verse. In the abdominal and caudate divisions this coat was thickened, and had — 
a crenulated appearance in the sections. When sections were made either longitudi- 
_ nally or obliquely through the canal, to enable one to obtain a view of the free 
surface of the mucous membrane, numerous slender, closely-set rugz, lying parallel 
to each other, were seen to extend longitudinally along its surface (fig. 6). In trans- 
verse sections they were cut across, and they then had the appearance of villous 
processes projecting into the lumen. It was observed in these sections that the 
sub-mucous coat formed the core of the projections, whilst the free surface was 
formed of the mucosa ; obviously, therefore, they were not true villi, but were 
_ permanent rugee, like the circular valvule conniventes in the small intestine of the 
mammalia. At the lower end of the canal the rugze were more elongated and 
thicker than in the thoracic segment of the body. The mucous membrane was 
covered by a layer of epithelium, the cells of which in favourable specimens were — 
seen to be short columns. In longitudinal or oblique sections through the canal | 
in which the inner surface of the mucous membrane could be seen, the broader 
ends of the cells were recognised as forming the free surface of the mucosa. fhe 
lumen of the intestine contained epithelial oa other débris. : 

In proximity to the anus the intestine and the structures around it were iscciilint 
‘modified. A short distance above the anus the intestine in transverse section was flask- 
shaped, the stalk of which was attached to the dorsal wall of chitin by a narrow mesial 
dorsal mesentery, composed of non-striped muscle, which divided the dorsal space into 
two lateral halves. The ventral space had not at first a corresponding division. In 
addition, muscular fibres on each side passed from the chitinous wall to the sides of the 
intestine: these fibres had the form of striped muscle, but. were not definitely striated. 
The wall of chitin was lined by a strongly pigmented membrane, in which numerous 
leucocyte cells were seen, either scattered or in groups. The proper muscular wall of 
the intestine was thicker than in the upper part of the caudate segment, and the 
parallel ridges of the mucous membrane were closely set together. 

A little nearer the anus the section through the intestine was ellipsoidal, with the 
long axis directed dorsi-ventrally. The ventral space was now divided into two lateral 
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halves by a broad mesial mesentery formed of non-striped muscle. The walls of the 
dorsal and ventral spaces were lined by cells like those previously described. Strong 
striated muscles were situated laterally to the intestine; they arose from the wall of 
chitin, and were inserted by tendinous bands into the wall of the gut. Processes 
of the highly pigmented lining membrane passed between bundles of these fibres, and 
differentiated them into distinct muscles. 3 | 

At the anus itself the dorsal and ventral spaces were scarcely to be recognised ; the 
lumen of the intestine was small and laterally compressed. The submucous coat was 
greatly thickened and the mucous membrane showed no parallel ridges. The lateral 
striped muscles were well marked. The dorsal and ventral mesial bands of non-striped 
muscle were prolonged on to the sides of the intestine, external to its proper coat, and 
were arranged in an ellipse. At and near therefore the anal orifice the intestine was 


_ provided with transversely striped muscles, situated laterally, which acted as dilators ; 


~ and with non-striped muscular fibres, distinct from the a muscular coat, which 
formed a sphincter muscle (fig. 19). | 

No specially differentiated VascuLar SysTEM was recognised, and no structures 
that could be regarded as heart, blood- or lymph-vessels. The dorsal and ventral 
spaces associated with the alimentary canal, and the intervals between the bundles 
of fibres of the mesenteries and of the lining membrane of the chitinous wall, 
provided channels for the distribution of a nutritive fluid. 


Nervous 


In the section on the structure of the head I have described the pair of 
cesophageal ganglia, which, from their size, constituted the most important divisions — 
of the nervous system. Their relation and structure having already been narrated, 
it is unnecessary to repeat them; but it may be ‘stated that the position of the — 
ganglia enabled them readily to supply nerve fibres to the wall of the cesophagus 
and to the striped muscular fibres, which formed important constituent parts of 
the head. Associated with the ganglia was a relatively large nervous cord, composed 
of numbers of delicate nerve fibres. — 

In transverse sections through the elongated thoracic segment clusters of cells 
were seen at intervals in close relation to the pigmented lining membrane of the 
ventral part of the wall of chitin and to the ventral space. The cells coloured 
readily with carmine, and the nuclei stained deeply and were relatively large. In 
some sections at least one process could be seen to arise from the cell body; in 
others a process arose from opposite aspects of the cell body, and the cells appeared 
to be fusiform or bipolar; other cells; again, were multipolar, and with delicate 
processes extending for a recognisable distance. In one specimen a process could 
be traced so far undivided as to be obviously the axon of the cell. Each cluster 
of celis formed a small nerve ganglion, the cells in which were smaller than in 
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the cesophageal ganglia. From cells of this character being seen so frequently 
in the transverse sections, it was clear that a chain of ganglia extended longitudinally 
along the ventral aspect of the thoracic segment of the parasite, immediately internal 
to the chitinous envelope, and that. from the ganglia nerves could readily be 
distributed to the wall of the adjoming parts of the alimentary canal. 

In transverse sections through the genito-abdominal segment collections of cells 


were seen immediately internal to the pigmented lining of the ventral part of the wall 
of chitin. They were arranged in a crescentic row, which followed the curvature of the © 


wall, and the concavity of the crescent was directed towards the cement ducts, but was 


separated from them by a definite interval. The cells were nucleated, the cell-plasm — 


was granulated, and two or three times greater in amount than the nucleus, which, 
again, was as big or even somewhat larger than the leucocytes, so abundant in the 
lateral mesenteries of the alimentary canal. Some of the cells were globular, others 


were elongated and rounded at the ends; occasionally I saw a multipolar cell, or one 
with a single pole, and frequently the cells were fusiform, with attenuated poles. From 


the position of the groups of cells in relation to the ventral wall of the parasite, and 


from their size and general character, I am of opinion that they form the abdominal — 


chain of the nervous axis, and are engaged in the innervation of the organs contained 
in the genito-abdominal segment. 


In many of the sections a cell was situated beyond the termination of each — of the 


crescent, which was greatly elongated, and its outer. pole was prolonged as far as the 
wall of the cement duct, which protruded a pointed process to meet it. In some 
sections I observed that this pole bifurcated, and its limbs embraced and were prolonged 
into the wall of the cement duct. This cell was placed at the side of the ventral space 
and seemed to.be in its wall. 


PENNATE APPENDAGES. 
These appendages, which constituted one of the most characteristic features of the 


genus, grew from the ventral surface of the terminal caudate segment of the abdomen, 
whilst an occasional one sprang from the sides of the genito-abdominal segment near 


the genital openings. They formed a closely-set brush-like arrangement, the bristles 


of which varied in length and projected from 4 to 7 mm. from the base of their 


attachment, which was continuous with the wall of the segment, and had the character 


of a papillary outgrowth of the wall. Branches arose from the stunted basal papillee, 
and these almost immediately again divided, so that from six to ten secondary branches 


might proceed from a common stem. Each branch had a pigmented core, inclosed in a | 


translucent wall of chitin (PI. I. fig. 4). 

| In sections made through the caudate segment the knife sometimes passed through 
the chitinous wall at the spot where the base of a papilla sprang from it (fig. 18). 

The chitin of the segment was prolonged into the wall of the bristles, and the 

pigmented membrane lining the wall of the segment was continued directly into their 
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axis, and thence into the branches.: In transverse sections through the bristles the 
pigmented core was frequently partially or wholly divided into two portions, which 
were either close together, or were partially tused and formed a dumbbell-like figure. 


REPRODUCTIVE ORGANS. 


Koren and DaniIgELssEN, in their account of Pennella balenoptere, figured a dis- 
section of the genito- -abdominal segment. They described as present in it a pair of 
ovaries with oviducts, a pair of cement glands with excretion canals, the latter of 
which were nearer to the ventral surface than the oviducts, and two short canals. No ~ 


mention is made of the receptacula, and the ova strings were wanting in most. 
their specimens. 


Ovaries.—The ovaries were situated in the upper part of the genito-abdominal 
segment. At and near its junction with the thoracic segment, where the alimentary : 


 eanal was dilated, and the dorsal and ventral spaces were relatively small, short lengths 
of a divided tube were seen in transverse sections to occupy a relatively large region on 


each side of the canal, dorsal to the lateral mesentery, and laterally to the dorsal space ; 
the portions of each tube were scattered in the region, and were, I believe, the upper end 
of the ovary, for they were occupied by nucleated cells which resembled rudimentary | 
ova. The oviducts and cement ducts were not present (fig. 17). 

In sections a little lower down the parts of the divided ovary were in greater lengths 
an’ more continuous with each other, the tube was cylindriform in shape, and had 
reached or almost reached the mesial plane of the parasite, so as to lie immediately 
internal and parellel to the pigmented lining of the chitinous wall, but separated from 
the alimentary canal by the dorsal space. The part of each tube which lay next the 
wall followed its curvature., Somewhat lower down the wall of the tube next to the 
dorsal space bulged into diverticula and lost its cylindriform character. Whilst each 
ovary was in many sections situated entirely on its own side of the mesial plane of the 
parasite, in others the inner ends of the tubes from the opposite sides crossed the mesial 
plane and slightly overlapped each other. In all these sections the oviducts and cement 
ducts were present and were transversely divided (figs. 20, 21). | 

The wall of the tube was formed of a delicate membrane, and the lumen contained un- 
fertilised ova (fig. 24). In many instances they were so closely packed together that the 
outlines of the individual cells were obscure. The ova were larger and more precisely 
differentiated when in proximity to the wall of the tube, which, from its surface being 
slightly crenulated, and from the passage of slender processes from the membranous 


_ wall into the lumen, seemed to be partially divided into compartments, in each of 


which an ovum was lodged. Hach ovum contained a relatively large, well-defined 
germinal vesicle, situated at or near the centre of the cell-plasm, and in each vesicle, 
about its centre, was at least one ‘germinal spot; not unfrequently two spots were — 


present, and in some instances I saw three spots in a germinal vesicle. 
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Cement Glands.—The pair of cement glands were situated in the upper part of 
the genito-abdominal segment. In a considerable part of their extent they were 
alongside the ovaries, and corresponded in their general relations; but in some of 
the transverse sections ovarian tubes were present without adjoining cement glands, 
and in others portions of the cement glands were seen with no ovarian tubes in 
proximity to them. The ovaries and the cement glands were therefore not quite equal in 
extent. When both were present in the same transverse section the ovaries lay across 
the mesial plane, between. the two cement glands, the latter of which were placed in 


close relation to the dorsal surface of the lateral mesenteries. When the cement glands — 
_ alone were present they lay close to the mesial plane of the parasite, and were separated | 


~ from each other by a prolongation of the dorsal space (figs. 22, 23). 

Each cement gland consisted of a coiled tube inclosed in a membranous capsule, 
from the inner surface of which fibrous processes passed between the coils of the tubes. 
_ Lying close to the outer surface of that part of each capsule which was next the inter- 
posed dorsal space, well-marked nucleated cells, which possessed one or more processes, 
were seen ; and as similar cells were present in the membranous wall of the space where 
it was next the pigmented lining membrane of the chitinous envelope, these cells should 
- be regarded as belonging to the wall of the space rather than to the capsule of the 
cement gland. The coiled tube of the cement gland, in making the section, had been 
cut into short pieces, transversely, obliquely and Losivitadinally. It had a well-defined 


~ wall, which was lined by a layer of short cubical cells. The lumen of the tube con-— 
tained a dimly granular substance which stained with carmine and with hematoxylin. ss 


No sign of an ovum could be seen in the tube. | 

Ovducts, Cement ducts, Receptacula, Ova strings. —Each ovary and cement gland 
had a characteristic duct. In the numerous transverse sections made through the 
genito-abdominal segment, except at the highest part of the ovary, an oviduct and a. 
cement duct were seen on each side of the mesial plane: They were placed ventrally 
to the lateral mesenteries, and in relation to the sides of the ventral mesial space. 
They had evidently emerged near the upper ends of their respective organs, and had 
passed forward into the ventral region of the segment, down which they ran to the 


receptacula. The cement duct on each side was in front of the oviduct, and was. 


separated from it in the upper part of their course by a slight interval. A slender 
intermediate band passed from the wall of one to that of the other, and at its junction 
with the cement duct the wall of that duct was much thinner than in other parts of its. 
circumference. Lower down in the segment the walls of the two ducts came in contact 
with each other and fused together. . Before their lumina became continuous with each 
other, the oviduct diminished in its calibre, and the cement duct became elongated 
antero-posteriorly. The intermediate part of the common wall then disappeared, and 
the receptaculum was formed a little above the genital openings (figs. 20-23, 25, 26). 

The ducts were readily distinguished from each other, both by their relative 
position and their characters. The wall of the oviduct was much the thinner, and was. 
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generally cylindriform, though it showed in each transverse section from four to ten or 
twelve bulgings on the outer surface of its wall. In many sections each bulging 
seemed to contain a nucleated cell, but under higher powers this was not so evident. 
In some sections a sharp line, apparently the lining membrane of the duct, was con- 
tinued round the wall, as if to shut off the bulgings with their contents from the lumen. 
In others, again, the bulgings projected into the lumen, and were not shut off by a 
lining membrane. When the wall of the oviduct had fused with that of the cement 
duct, a layer of nucleated cells was traced from the outer surface of one duct to 
that. of the other. In some transverse sections through the oviducts the lumen 
contained a delicate network of fibres which radiated from the centre to the periphery. 
The wall of the cement duct was several times thicker than that of the oviduct, 
except at the spot where it was joined either by the intermediate band or by the . 
wall of the oviduct. The lumen of the cement duct, especially near its lower end, 
frequently contained a plug of cement which almost filled the tube (figs. 20-23). 

~ Receptacula.—Each receptaculum seminis was situated at the side of the ventral 
space near its anterior part. Its antero-posterior diameter was longer than the trans- 
verse, and the wall lying next. the ventral space was sometimes thinner, at others 
thicker, than the opposite wall ; the anterior part both of wall and lumen had frequently 
a tortuous appearance, as if slightly convoluted, and from its lower end a short canal 
arose, which ended in the genital orifice. The lumen almost invariably contained a 

plug of cement, antero-posteriorly elongated like the receptaculum itself (figs. 29, 30). 
. Associated with the lower part of the genito-abdominal scgment was a distinct. 
muscular arrangement, the fibres of which were transversely striped, but in addition — 
some bands belonging to the lateral mesenteries consisted of unstriped fibre. The 
striped muscles arose from the chitinous wall, some bundles ventral to the mesentery, 
others within its substance; they passed downwards and inwards, and in the trans- 
verse sections the fibres were usually cut through transversely or obliquely. Some 
fibres were attached to the wall of the oviducts; but the greater number reached 
the posterior end and outer wall of the receptacula, to which they were attached 
by tendon-like structures (fig. 28). Owing to this arrangement, the wall could be 
drawn outwards and the lumen of the receptaculum made larger, a condition which 
doubtless prevailed when the ova, the cement, and ‘prokably the spermatic fluid also, 
passed. into it. | 

Ova strings.—These were about the thickness of fine sewing-thread. They began 

at the genital orifices and floated in the sea in which the animal lived. The outer part 
of each string was formed of cement, and the space which it inclosed would have contained 
the ova had they been ripe for extrusion. When examined microscopically, transverse — 
lines closely set together were seen to pass from one to the other side of the inclosing 
cement. In my specimens I saw no ova in the ova strings. The ovarian ova were 
unripe, and there was an absence of ova in the oviducts and receptacula. When 
sections were made through the ova strings, the space inclosed by the cement was seen 
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to contain a quantity of minute fatty particles, the products of degeneration. at 
should be remembered that the parasites were taken in the autumn, after they had, in 


all probability, shed a crop of ova, and before the next crop was ripe for impregnation. 


THE. Mate. 


It is well known that in the parasitic Copepoda the male is insignificant in size 
as compared with the female. In Chondracanthus and some other genera it has been 


ascertained that the male.is attached to the female, close to the apertures for the 
ova strings. I consequently made a close examination of the ventral surface of the 
body of all my specimens of Pennella, with the object of observing if a male were — 


present in any of them, but I failed to recognise one. Koren and DANIELSSEN 
stated definitely in their memoir on P. balenopterx that they had not seen any 
males attached to their specimens, so that the male of P. balenopterx is as yet 
unknown. It would, indeed, appear that the recognition of the male in any species 
of Pennella is a rare occurrence. I have stated in the introductory section that 


-Boccong, so long ago as 1 674, figured, firmly affixed to the Pennella, which is now 


regarded as P. filosa, a small object which he spoke of as a “pediculus” or louse. I 
have no doubt, from its relative size and the place of attachment, that it was the male 
of the species. Bocconr, therefore, should have the credit of being the first to see and 
figure a male Pennella, though he did not realise its sexual significance. In Pennella 
exocceti and in P. varians the male has also been recognised and figured. 

The habitat of the male Copepod, as in the case of Pennella, when not attached 
to the female, is uncertain. In a species like Lernxa branchialis atfixed to the gills 
of the Gadidee and flounders, males have been found within the gill-chamber, some 


attached independently to the branchize, others to the bodies of the females. In 


P. balenoptere the females were affixed to the extensive surface of the smooth back 
of a great whale, to which they had doubtless attached themselves in the Cyclops phase, 


through which the female passes before she becomes adult and assumes relatively gigantic 


proportions, though in many respects retrograde characters. If the males of Pennella » 
be provided with hooked antenne, like those found in the male Lernza, as there is no 
adjoining chamber for their lodgment, they may become directly attached to the skin 
of the whale in proximity to the females, until the time arrives when they are required 
to affix themselves to the females for the purpose of fertilising the ova when these are 
ripe for impregnation. If the male Pennella, as is very probable, is insignificant in 
size, when unattached though perhaps in close proximity to the female, it would easily 
be overlooked. | 

In considering the question where and when the ovarian ova are impregnated 
in the parasitic Copepoda, it has to be kept in mind that whilst the female is fixed to 
its host, the male retains for a considerable time the character of a free swimming 
Crustacean, though subsequently it affixes itself in many of, and possibly in all, the species 
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to the female, close to the genital openings, with probably the power of again detaching 
itself when insemination is completed. It is possible, as has been shown by ANDREW 
Scort in Lernza, that fertilisation of the female may take place in the Cyclops stage 
when she has become attached to the host. Naturalists have expressed different opinions 
on the locality where the spermatic fluid comes in contact with the ova and im- 
pregnates them. Some have thought that as they pass out of the genital openings 
the proximity of the male, from its attachment close to the openings, allows the sperm 
to bathe the wall of the ovum and the spermatic threads to penetrate it. This, how- 
ever, is doubtful, as the sea-water in which the parasite lives would, possibly, in such a 
case have washed away the sperm and impeded or prevented impregnation. 

Others, again, consider that the sperm enters the genital orifices, passes into the 
receptacula, distends them and ascends the ovarian. ducts, so as to meet the ova in their 
descent. It is obvious that penetration of the ovum by the sperm filaments, which is 
essential to impregnation, must occur before the ovum meets with the cement and is 
coated by it. This can only take place in the oviduct, for the secretion of the cement 
eland flows into the receptaculum and can envelop the ova as they enter it. The 
cbuervadions recorded in this memoir show that the receptaculum and its short excretory — 
canal, even in the unimpregnated female, contained cement, so that the ova could have 
been coated by it before they had passed out of the genital opening to form, along with 
the cement, the ova string. It would seem, therefore, that fertilisation of the ovum 

must occur in the oviduct. The non-attachment of males to my female specimens 
should be associated with the unripe condition of the ova, and the consequent impossi- 
bility of fertilisation being effected at the time when the parasites were collected.* 


CoMPARISON WITH OTHER 


A intefal comparison of the characters of my specimens, with the description and... 
figures by Koren and Dantetssen in their excellent memoir, has satisfied me of their 
identity with the species which they have named Pennella balenoptere. This species 
therefore infests both Balencptera musculus and B. rostrata. 

[ have not seen the species which STEENSTRUP and LirKen described and delineated 
as found on Hyperoodon rostratus, and which they named Pennella crassicornis. 
Koren and DantE.ssEn, however, after comparing original specimens, considered that 
their Pennella balenoptere was quite distinct from Pennella crassicornis, as it was half 
as long again; had a broader and longer head; the horns were nearly horizontal and ~ 
very slender, whilst in Pennella crassicornis the dorsal horn was inclined almost 
perpendicularly downwards. | 

When compared with the species of Pennella infesting fish, P. balenopterz is very 
much longer. ODHELIUs regarded the length of P. sagitta as equal to the breadth of 


* Ova which had developed to the nauplius stage were seen by H. S. Witson and myself in Chondracanthus 


lophit collected in August, and in Lerneopoda dalmanni collected early in the year. See our Memoirs in Trans. R.S. 
Edinburgh, 1862. 
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the thumb. Dexkay’s specimen of P. sagitta was little more than half an inch long, 


but it is obvious from his figure that the head and arms had been torn off : the length 


was probably one inch. V. NorDMANN stated (Heft 2, 8. 122) that P. sagitta found on 
Lophius marmoratus was only ten lines long, and with the ova strings 1 inch 4 lines. 
STEENSTRUP and LUTKEN measured nine specimens of P. varians and found them to 
vary in length from 18 to 27°5 mm. (0'7 to 1‘1 inch). These species are the most 


diminutive known. SBoccone stated that his specimens were usually about 4 inches 
long. Bairp gave 4 inches as the length of his Penella pustulosa, CHamisso and 


HYSENHARDT'’S specimen P. diodontis, THomson’s P. histiophori, and also P. exocete, 


were about the same length. PERcEVAL WeGaT S specimen, P. or thagorisct, was 


7 inches long. | 
‘Species differed in the number of horn-like arms which radiated from the base of the 


head. In Bocconu’s figure neither head nor arms were depicted, and I am disposed 


to think that they had been broken off in the process of detaching the parasite from 


the Swordfish, in the flesh of which they were buried ; the abdominal segment of the 


body was shown to be longer than the short thoracic segment. In ODHELIUS’ figure 


of P. sagitta neither head nor arms were represented, probably for the same reason. 


In the Pennella sagitta described by von Norpmany, and in P. pustulosa, diodontis, 
and orthagorisct, two arms were said by their respective describers to have been present. 


THomson states that P. histiophori had two lateral arms, but projecting between them 


posteriorly was a rounded protuberance ; which, without doubt, was a rudimentary dorsal 
arm. P. sultana, exoceeti, crassicorms, and balenoptere had each three arms. In 


eighteen specimens of P. varians examined by Sreenstrup and LirKen, one-third 
were said to have had three arms, two-thirds only two arms. The lateral arms were 
constant, but the dorsal arm was variable in the same species. The presence of a 

dorsal arm is not therefore a constant element in the establishment of specific differ- oy 


ences. <A specific character, which is obviously of importance, is the relative length of 


the thoracic and genito-abdominal segments. In P. balenoptere the thoracic was twice 
the length of the conjoined genito-abdominal and caudate abdominal segments, and 
nearly three times the length of the genito-abdominal segment. By way of contrast 
in von NorpMany’s P. sagitta and in THomson’s P. histvophori the thoracic and genito- 


abdominal segments did not seem to be distinctly differentiated from each other ; 


in Percevat Wricut’s P. orthagorisci and in P. exoceti the genito-abdominal and 


thoracic segments were about equal in length, and in CHamisso and EysEnHarpr’s 
P. diodontis the genito-abdominal segment was nearly twice the length of the thoracic, 
Although there seems to be no doubt that P. balznoptere is a species quite distinct 
from those that are parasitic on fish, it is difficult to say definitely, in the absence of 


the type specimens for comparison, if all the fish-infesting forms of Pennella that 
have been described by different specific names have a true claim to this distinction, 
though it is, I think, probable, if a careful comparison were made, that the number of 
so-called species would be diminished. 
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CONCHODERMA. 


Several naturalists have observed that species of Pennella have occasionally attached 
to them animals belonging to the sub-class Cirripedia. CHamisso and KysENHARDT 
seem to have been amongst, if not the first naturalists to describe a Cirriped attached 


to a Pennella. In 1821 they stated that a Lernea (Pennella) diodontis, from the 


branchize of Diodontis mola, captured in the Pacific, had Lepas anatifera affixed to 


it. G. O. Sars described, 1865, a Pennella, with the head buried in the blubber of 


Balenoptera musculus, to which Cineras vittata (Conchoderma virgata) was attached. 
Koren and DaNnIELSSEN figured two specimens of Conchoderma virgata affixed close 


to the genital orifices of Pennella balenopterx, and they stated that in another 


example as many as seven specimens were attached to the thin thoracic part. Pav | 
MEYER saw in the collection at Naples six examples of a Pennella from Xzphias 
giadius, to one of which Conchoderma virgata was affixed: owing to the Pennella 


being imperfect, the species was not determined. To one of the examples of Pennella 


orthagorisct in the Royal Scottish Museum, already referred to, three specimens of 
Conchoderma virgata were cemented at or near the junction of the thoracic and 


abdominal segments. Also the P. ewoceti in the same museum were similarly infested. 


It is interesting to note that cases have been recorded of a direct attachment of 
Conchoderma to the skin of whales. Thus, Coartes Darwin, p. 66, stated that he had 
seen the basal end of the peduncle of Conchoderma aumta sunk into the skin of 


Cetacea. G. 0. Sars had described the same species attached to the humpbacked whale, 
| Megaptera boops, and a similar attachment had also been noticed by SopHus Hatuas. 


One of my specimens of P. balenoptere had an example of Conchoderma virgata 


- cemented at the junction of the thoracic and genito-abdominal segments (Plate I. fig. 3).. 


It is unnecessary to describe the generic characters of Conchoderma, or the specific 
characters of C. virgata, as they have been so fully narrated in the classical treatise of 
Cuarutes Darwin; but in order to identify the species, I may briefly refer to the 
external appearance of my specimen. It measured 46 mm. (1°8 in.) in extreme length, 
15 mm. in the greatest dorsi-ventral diameter, and 15 mm. in greatest breadth. Though 


‘the peduncle blended with the capitulum they could be differentiated, and the former 


was found to be slightly longer than the latter. The dorsal carinal plate was 16 mm. 
long and 3 wide, and reached the anterior end of the capitulum. The scutal plate was 
three-lobed and 7 mm. in length. The tergal plate was 5 mm. long and only 1 mm. 
in width.. The interval between the upper lobe of the scutum and the carina was 8 mm., 
and between the anterior lobe of the scutum and the tergum 6 mm. The coat in the 
intervals between the pilates was not calcified, and was yellowish-grey in colour, with 
three purple bands on each side extending antero-posteriorly. ‘The highest band on each 
side reached the dorsal border behind the carina, where it blended with its fellow. The 
other bands ran independently the whole length of the animal, and did not branch. A 
pair of stunted processes at the anterior end of the carina represented the pair of ear- 
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like appendages so characteristic of Conchoderma aurita. My specimen in general 
form and characters resembled that figured by Darwin in plate iii. fig. 2, but it had 
three, and not four, purple stripes in the mantle. 


In conclusion, I would express my acknowledgments and thanks to Mr Joun 
HenpERSON, Assistant Keeper of the University Anatomical Museum, for the aid which 
he has given me in preparing the numerous sections examined in the course of my 

research, and for photographing those which illustrate the internal anatomy of the 
parasite, many of which have been reproduced 1 in three of the plates. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
| Puate I, 
The drawings in this plate were made from nature by Mr J AMES T. MURRAY. 


Fig. 1. Pennella balenoptere seen from its ventral surface. Natural size. 

Fig. 2. Head, arms, and upper part of thoracic segment, ¢ to show the four pairs of rudimentary feet-like 
appendages ; enlarged. 

Fig. 3. Abdomen, showing the attachment of Conchoderma virgata to the upper end of the genito- 
abdominal segment. Natural size. 

Fig. 4. Pennate bristles detached from the caudate abdominal segment. x 10. p. 423. 


Puate II. 


Fig. 5. Longitudinal dorsi-ventral section through the head and upper end of the body of Pennella. 
The arrangement of the striped muscles s.m. in the head, the relations ofthe cesophagus (E. to the mid- 
ventral space V., to an cesophageal ganglion g. and to the areolated tissue ar. are shown. x8. p. 419. 

Fig. 6, A more highly magnified section through a part of the cesophagus (., in which a portion of the 


free surface of its mucous lining with the lengitudinal folds parallel to each other, also the fibres of the non- 


striped muscular wall, x.m., passing into the surrounding areolated tissue, ar., and forming mesenteries, are 
shown. x14. p. 421. 
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Fig. 7. Transverse section through the upper part of the head. The oral cleft on the ventral surface, 
the tubercles and the arrangement of the striped muscles are shown. x13. p. 415. 

Fig. 8. Transverse section through the head below the oral cleft, showing the relation of the alimentary 
canal A. to the midventral and dorsal spaces, the pair of oesophageal ganglia, each of which has a cavity in 
the centre, and the striped muscles. Ch. marks a transversely divided column of 7 lying in relation to 
the dorsal space. x13. pp. 418, 419. | 

Fig. 9. Transverse section through the parasite close to the origin of the arms. The relations of the 
alimentary canal with the ventrak and dorsal spaces and the large amount of areolated tissue are shown. 
x13. p. 416. 

Fig. 10. An oblique section through the parasite at the origin. of an arm, showi ing the relations of the 
alimentary canal to the dorsal and ventral spaces, and to a mass of. areolated tissue. “The position of the 
--inner-column of chitin, Ch., is also shown. x13. 418. 
Fig. 11. Transverse section through the arm ologe to its origin to show the two large areolee.and those 
of smaller size. x13. p. 416. 

Fig. 12. Transverse section through the arm about its middle, ‘1. D, 416. 

Fig. 13. Another transverse section through the arm, in which many of the areole were crowded with 
nucle, x13. p. 416. 
| Fig. 14. Transverse section through the body a ies distance below the arms, showing the areolated 
tissue which surrounded the alimentary canal and dorsal and ventral spaces. x13. p. 419. 


PuatE III. 


_ Fig. 15. Section through an cesophageal ganglion, showing the siiclaatii nerve cells, p. 417. 
Fig. 16. Transverse section through the attenuated thoracic region, showing the alimentary canal and 
the dorsal and ventral spaces. x13. p. 419. | 
Fig. 17. Transverse section through the body at the junction of the thosanis and genito-abdominal 
segments. The upper end of the pair of ovaries can be seen at the sides of the alimentary canal, the mucous 
lining of which was torn off in making the section. x13. p. 420. | 
Fig. 18. Transverse section through the caudate abdominal segment, showing the relation of the 
alimentary canal to the dorsal and ventral spaces and the origin of one of the pennate bristles. x13. p, 423. 
& Fig. 19. Transverse section through the intestine at the anal orifice. On each side of the gut is a pair 
of large transversely striped muscles; on the ventral aspect’ a pair of non-striped muscles which form a 
sphincter arrangement around the x 50. 422. 


Fig. 20. Transverse section through the upper part of the genito-abdominal segment, ener ere the two — 


ovaries placed dorsally, with a cement and an oviduct on each side of the ventral space, separated from each 
other by an interval ; also the alimentary canal with its foldings or diverticula, x15. p. 423. 


Fig, 21. Wecasveeen section through the same region, showing the same parts, but with a less complicated 


alimentary canal, x 13. | 

Fig, 22. Transverse section through the upper part of me genito-abdominal segment, showing ovaries 
and cement glands in the same plane, also oviducts and cement ducts. x 15. p. 425. 
| Fig. 23. Transverse section through the genito-abdominal segment, showing the pair of cement glands 
at the sides of the dorsal space; the cement ducts and oviducts are near the ventral space: the walls of 
the ducts on each side are connected by an intermediate band. The pigmented lining membrane has shrunk 
away from the wall of chitin. The alimentary canal is reniform in section. x13. p. 425. 


Prats IV. 


Fig. 24. Section through an ovary, showing the contained ova. p. 424. | 

Fig. 25, Transverse section through the lower part of genito-abdominal segment, no ovaries or coment 
glands, but the walls of the oviduct and cement duct on each side are in contact: bundles of striped 
muscles, s,m., are also seen, x13. p. 425. 

Fig, 26. A similar transverse section, showing fusion of the oviduct with the cement duct. x13. 

Fig. 27. A similar transverse section, where the two ducts on each side are blended, and form a 
eS A loop-like arrangement across the mesial plane connects the two receptacula, x 13. 
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Fig. 28. A transverse section a little above the genital openings, 
distinct tendons to the outer wall of each receptaculum. 


Figs. 29, 30, 31. Three transverse sections in succession from above downward in proximity to the 
They show the receptacula, each containing a plug of cement. 
short canal of the receptaculum which leads to the genital opening ; and in 30 the opening itself is visible 
with a plug of cement protruding through it. 
Fig. 32. Transverse section through the upper part of the eattlake abdominal segment. 
pair of bristles is seen and the pair of ova strings lie — to the segment. x13. 


genital openings. 
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x9. p. 426. 


pr photographs of sections through Pennella. 
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XIX.—On the Histology of the Blood of the Larva of Lepidosiren paradoxa. 
Part II. Hematogenesis. By Thomas H. Bryce, M.A., M.D, (With Four Plates.) 


(Read July 18, 1904; MS. received October 15, 1904. Issued separately May 6, 1905.) 
Iyrropvuction. 


In the first part of this memoir I described the structure of the corpuscles at a 

stage of larval development when the red cells were actively dividing and the blood 
contained several varieties of white cells. During the course of these more strictly 
cytological observations, it was impressed upon me that the great size of the elements 
and their very marked histological characters, combined with the simple character of 
the organisation of the animal, made Lepidosiren a very favourable case for the study 
of the first principles of Hzematogenesis. I was specially interested in what’ may be 
- termed a middle phase in the history of the blood. I refer to a period after the primi- 
tive corpuscles have acquired heemoglobin and there are leucocytes present, but before 
the blood-forming organs are unfolded. This stage lasts a relatively long time .in | 
Lepidosiren up to the differentiation of the spleen, as the liver takes no part in blood- 
formation at any period. 
Since Bizzozmro first discovered that heemoglobin- containing cells divide by mitosis, 
and emitted the hypothesis that the red cells are a stirp kept up only by division, it 
has been largely held that all forms of the coloured corpuscles are descendants of those 
first laid down. 

_ The admission of a non- ‘emesiohin. -containing element into the erythrocyte series — 
(Lowir and Denys) only pushed back the argument from the ‘ heematoblast’ of — 
NEUMANN to the ‘erythroblast’ of Lowir. If the erythrocyte series constitutes a 
‘tissue’ suz generis, when does it cease to be laid down ? : ; 

We know from observations on the characters of the corpuscles at various stages of 

development that in all vertebrates the elements are at first identical, but that their 
characters change, and the adult corpuscles are different in character from those which 
first appear. It is sometimes assumed that the adult nucleated erythrocytes of the 
lower vertebrates correspond to the nucleated discs of mammals, but in the Lepidosiren 
larva the erythrocyte series shows all the stages seen in the higher forms. There 
are ‘erythroblasts’ without hemoglobin; ‘hzematoblasts’ with hemoglobin; young 
erythrocytes with reticular nucleus; and mature or old forms with vesicular nuclei. 
All forms save the last divide by mitosis, and the last is probably only a hemoglobin 
carrier like the mammalian red blood corpuscles.* Thus, though the outward form of 


* Cf, LAGUESSE, Journal de 1 Anat., T. 26, 1890. 
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the elements is rather different, the essential problem is the same in both lower and 
higher animals. The heterogeneity of the erythrocyte series through the whole larval 
life, and the fact that all the elements except the mature erythrocyte multiply by 
mitosis and after their kind, seems a presumption in favour of continued new formation. 
If this were so the erythroblasts would necessarily bear a relation to some less 
specialised cells. Analogous facts in other forms have led to the theory, in all its 
varieties, of the origin of the red cells from the white elements. 

From the theory that the vascular and lymphatic systems are formed in the 
mesenchyme (ZIEGLER), whatever view may be taken of the actual channels and spaces, 
it follows that the cells, fixed and free, red and white, are all homologous, having the — 
same parentage. Further, the theory gives room for the acceptance of* continuous 
formation of free cellular elements, at any rate up to the completion of histological 
differentiation, and of the genetic relation in some sort between the red and white 

On the other hand, if the vessels arise in situ but the blood has a restricted local 
origin in one part of the embryo from which the corpuscles are dispersed—as pointed to 
by the works of Rickert, Rast, Zwinck, SwaEn and Bracuet—and the sites of origin 
are not also those of the germs of the connective tissue, the blood and the lymph may, 
from the embryological and morphological point of view, require to. be distinguished 
(Fetix, Swarn and Bracuet). The two classes of corpuscles might then belong to 
two separate stirps, multiplying by division and having no mutual relationship. 

The origin of the first leucocytes has not yet been demonstrated beyond doubt, but 
the almost universal opinion has referred them to the mesoderm (mesenchyme). This 
is ZIEGLER'S* view, and in this country it has been specially maintained by GULLAND. 
They are ‘ wandering cells’ formed outside the blood stream; and as they appear at a 
later stage of than the blood they belong to a 

category. | 

In recent years, Mane ever, there has been a tendency to derive the brainshold cells 
direct from the endoderm. K06t1iKer first described the epithelial cells of the thymus 
as becoming converted into lymphoid cells; Prenant, Scuuttzz, Maurer, NusspaumM 
and Prymax, and Bearpt have come to a similar conclusion, and the. last named 
claims for the gland that it is the sole source of the leucocytes. 

A similar conversion of the epithelial cells of the gut into the lymphoid cells of 
the intestinal glands has been described by Retrerer, Rupinerr, Daviporr, and 
Kuaatscu, but it has been denied by Stonr and Kotimann.t 
In the matter of the spleen there has also been a question of the endoderm providing 
the cells of its rudiment. This view has been put forward specially by Maursr and 
Kupprer, but the older view that it 1s formed from the mesoderm as a mass of 


* Ber. der Naturforsch. Gesellsch. zu Freiburg, Bd. iv., 1889. Verhandl. d. deutschen Zool. Gesellsch., 1892. 

+ Zool, Jahrbucher Abt. f. Anat., vol. 17, 1903. For a historical account of histogenesis of thymus and references 
to literature this work may be stinmilted. 

{ For critical review and references, see KoLMany, Archw f. Anat., 1900. 
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mesenchymatous cells, maintained by LacurssE, has been upheld by most of the 
recent workers, especially by Tonxorr, KoLLMANN, KEIBEL, and PIPER.* 

My observations on the blood of Lepidosiren have not included the first origin of 
the blood and vessels, but have been directed specially on the later phases, for the 
stuly of which Lepidosiren presents very favourable opportunities. I have, however, 
made an exhaustive examination of the blood corpuscles of all the early stages, so that 
my observations extend over the whole history of the blood, from the time the first 
_ corpuscles appear in the heart onwards. I have necessarily studied the histogenesis 
of the spleen, and the development of the lymphoid tissue, so called, in the kidney, 
and have made incidental observations on the thymus gland. . On this last head I shall 
have little to say, as [ hope soon to study the development of the gland in detail. 

For the purpose of the research, I have had the opportunity, through the kindness 


of my friend Professor Granam Kerr, of going through the whole of the larval stages. _ 
This has involved the exhaustive examination of more than twenty series—up to stage: 


No. 88 of the sequence, when the larva is already practically a small adult Lepidosiren. 


I have also examined sections of the modified filamentous hind limb of the male during 


_ the degeneration which ensues after the breeding season, when the tissues are crowded 
with leucocytes. 

As the result of these more extensive observations, I have not much to add in regard 
to the structure of the fully evolved elements. 


The erythrocytes in the adult and later larval stages have almost invariably a 
_ vesicular nucleus, and the few corpuscles that have a nucleus with the coarse reticulum 


of the earlier phases are to be regarded as young erythrocytes. ‘The equatorial band 
is less distinct in the adult corpuscles, and the reticular structure of the disc is more 


doubtful. The adult material is‘ unfortunately not sufficiently well fixed to enable me — 


to determine whether the reticular appearance of the adult corpuscile is wholly an artifact 
or not; but as the granular, irregularly reticular appearance of the disc closely resembles 


that of the reticulum of the early corpuscles in a badly fixed condition, I think it — 
probable that the larval and adult elements resemble one another in this respect also. 


I make, however, the same reservations in regard to this structural feature as I did in 
‘my previous communication. 1-find that the leucocytes of the adult and late larval 
stages present no essential differences from those of the earlier stages described in 
- Part I. I must add to that account, however, that I find forms with basophile granules. 
The cells containing these do not differ in general character from those with eosinophile 
granules, and, as in them, the granulation is either fine or coarse. I shall reserve what 
I have to say.on the general morphology of the leucocytes until I have deseribed their 
development. 


Before proceeding to the record of my observations, I must refer to.certain general — 


points. 


* Complete historical’ accounts are given by CHORONSCHITZKY, Anat. Hefte, Bd. 13, 1900; and PIPER, Diss. Med., 
Freiburg, 1902. See also Kotimann, Archi f. Anat., 1900. 
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A description of the external characters of the embryo and larva of Lepidosiren and 
a general account of the affinities of the animal will be found in Professor Granam 
Kerr's original memoir in the Transactions of the Royal Society, B., vol. excii., and 
| an account of the early stages of development i in his paper in the Gudrterty Ji Sorwel of 
| Microscopical Science, vol. xlv. part i. 

The egg is markedly telolecithal, but the ne is holoblastic. The ex- 
cessive lading of the cells with yolk, and the consequent large dimensions of the 
primitive yolk cells, impresses characters on the development remarkable in certain 
respects. Among the secondary features due to this cause, the one that chiefly affects 
the present study is the long postponement of the formation of the alimentary canal. — 
Even at the stage numbered 31, the pharynx, gill clefts, and alimentary tract are 
solid, showing in no part an epithelial disposition of the cells. As a further con- 
sequence of this, the splanchnic mesenchyme is long in being differentiated. The 
splanchnic mesepithelium rests on a layer of smaller yolk-laden cells, in which blood- 
vessels form, but which is not separate from, or to be distinguished from, the general 
mass of the yolk cells. It is only when the alimentary canal commences to be differ- 
entiated that a layer of mesenchyme and a _ of. definitive epithelial hypoblast cells 
can be distinguished. | 

_ The general mesenchyme is ilies much earlier. It arises, GRAHAM Vous 

states, for the most part by a proliferation from the mesoderm, at about the level of 
the nephric rudiment, very much as in the Selachians, partly ony from the sub- 
notochordal region of the hypoblast. 

The history of the blood corpuscles. may = divided into three phases. The first 
phase extends over the period from their origin up to stage 30, when the alimentary © 

canal commences to be cut off. It is coincident with the laying down of the heart and 

- main vessels. While the phase lasts, the corpuscles, like the rest of. the tissue cells, 
are laden with yolk; ‘and though they vary much in character according to the 

amount of yolk borne, are at first all of one type, a very soon two kinds are to 
be distinguished. 

The second phase is coincident with the formation of the alimentary canal and 
the differentiation of the splanchnic mesenchyme. The blood corpuscles, now free of 
yolk, like all the tissue cells save the hypoblast, are heterogeneous. There are 
erythroblasts, young erythrocytes in active division, and mature red cells, while, 
further, there are white elements belonging to different categories. The rudiment of 

- the spleen appears at the beginning of this phase, and during its persistence is under- 
going its histogenetic changes. 
| _ As the phase advances the erythrocytes bieceeis almost all of the mature variety, 
| and the third phase is initiated, during which the permanent conditions are established. 
| The great mass of the red cells are now mature, young corpuscles are sparsely dis- 
tributed, while the erythroblasts seen here and there in the vessels are densely crowded 
in the spleen pulp, and to a lesser degree in the venous sinuses of the kidney 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(mesonephros). The leucocytes, in their several varieties, are coursing in the blood 
stream or wandering among the tissues, especially in the walls of the alimentary 
tract; they are also crowded in the — and, as will afterwards be shown, along a 
tract around the kidney. 

Though I have thus divided the hibtiooy of the blood corpuscles into three phases, 
it is not to be understood that they are sharply marked off from one another, but that 
they overlap and merge into one another imperceptibly. | S 


PuasE 
| The Primitive Blood Cong scles. 
With the actual primary origin of the blood corpuscles, and the ievilgubat: of the 


heart and vessels, this paper will not concern itself, nor will it deal with the general 


question regarding the morphological relations of the blood in terms of the germ layers. 
This will be dealt with by Mr GraHam Kerr himself in a future memoir. 


I begin at a stage, No. 26, when the rudiment of the heart is laid down. Init there. 


are free cells, not to be distinguished by any of their characters from the fixed cells 
forming its wall. In the middle line, below the notochord, the aorta appears like a cord 
of cells, identical in general characters with the cells of the developing general mesen- 
chymatous tissue. The same is true for the cardinal vein. 


On the surface of the mass of yolk cells, immediately beneath the fused somatic and 
splanchnic layers of mesepithelium, there are groups of free rounded cells, in — 


which later become definite vessels (fig. 1, Pl. I.). 


As I have said, I have not actually studied the origin of these various free rounded — 


cells, but from certain incidental observations, and from later phases of the develop- 


ment of the corpuscles, I may express my belief, subject to the revision of Mr GRAHAM 


Kerr’s future researches, that the corpuscles have a multiple origin in situ from the 
general mesenchyme in connection with the developing blood-vessels, and from an 
irregular layer of smaller yolk-laden cells lying beneath the splanchnic mesepithelium, 
on the exact provenance of which I do not wish to express an opinion. I make this 
~ statement with every reserve, and only make it at all because of its bearing on later 


stages. 


mined by the size and number of the yolk masses in the protoplasm. In fig. 2 is 


represented at one pole of the nucleus an area free of yolk, including a spot I have taken | 


for the centrosome, and from it, radiating among the yolk grains, there are delicate 


threads of protoplasm reaching the periphery of the cell. The nucleus is rounded or © 


slightly oval, and sometimes shows a notch. The chromatin is collected into rounded 
karyosomes, from which delicate processes ramify to join those of other karyosomes to 


complete the reticulum. 
In a stage older, No. 27, the appearance of the sii is considerably altered 


The characters of the primitive blood corpuscles (figs. 1 and 2. PL... ) are deter- 


‘ 
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This is due in some measure to different methods of treatment, the earlier stages being 
celloidin sections stained with safranin, while these are paraffin preparations stained with 
iron hematoxylin. 

Two kinds of corpuscles are to be recognised. The first, evidently the direct 
derivatives of the corpuscles of the previous stage, have a large round or slightly oval 
body, measuring 50 » to 60 uw, and a round nucleus which has the same general features 
as described for that of the earlier elements. | 

The protoplasm round the periphery of the cells has undergone a. transformation 


into a broad band of delicate concentric fibrils. Within this the protoplasm has a _ 


delicate. alveolar structure and contains large yolk grains, and in some corpuscles clear 
vacuoles. In the particular cell drawn (fig. 3, Pl. I.) there was a homogeneous area at 


one pole of the nucleus which I take to represent the centrosomal area of the earlier 


corpuscles, but there is no distinct centrosome, nor is there a radial. sphere. Most of 
these cells are round, but a few are oval in shape (fig. 4, Pl. I.).* The cell of this 


class drawn has only a few yolk grains, the alveolar disposition of the protoplasm is 


distinct, and at each end of the elongated body there is a group of minute darker- 
staining granules, which I interpret as the cross sections of the peripheral fibrillee of 
the other cells, and which, as will. appear later, in more advanced corpuscles come to 
occupy this situation in profile sections. | 


The second kind of corpuscles are smaller cells, about 39 pw in diameter (figs. 5 and 


6, Pl. I.). The nucleus is notched or lobed, but has otherwise the same general 


characters as that of the larger corpuscles. The protoplasm is either uniformly alveolar 
or vacuolated. There 1 is a distinct sphere and centrosome, and the peripheral band is — 


absent. 


The vacuolation of the sorpandles at this and later stag es is evidently connected — 


with the using up of the yolk. It is seen in the general tissue cells also. ‘The fibrillar 


hand is seen only in the blood corpuscles, and is clearly the first stage in the con- 


version of the primitive blood corpuscles into the passive hemoglobin carriers of later 


phases. 


It seems to be a fibrillar transformation of the peripheral layers of the protoplasm, 
and not a mere disposition of an alveolar meshwork; and as none of the corpuscles — 
have yet the biconvex disc shape, it is not the mere consequence of the shape of the 
cell. | | | | 

While the mass of the corpuscles are thus assuming a passive réle, certain remain 
as free mobile elements, constituting the second type of cell described, with its 
sphere and centrosome, and the lobing of its nucleus somehow associated with the 
activities of the cell. : 

_ While one cannot at this stage, when there are yet no heomoglobin- -bearing cells, 
call these elements leucocytes, it is to be noticed that in general morphological 


me 


* It is probable that these are profile sections of the circular disc-shaped forms. 


} 
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characters they are identical with the later leucocytes. I may also remark that the 
general mesenchyme cells show in certain instances all the characters of these free cells 
in the blood, and that some even have definitely polymorphic nuclei. 


The next three stages may be described together, as there is no marked difference in 


the general characters of the blood. They are numbered 28, 29, and 30. 
The large ringed corpuscles have increased greatly in number, ae by active 
division, partly by new formation. That new formation is proceeding, I conclude, 


because both in the earlier stages and in those now in review there are appearances in - 


the developing vessels under the mesepithelium over the mass of undifferentiated. yolk ) 


cells which indicate the budding off of free elements from the superficial layer of. 


smaller yolk-laden cells, and it seems to me probable that the opening out of the 


cardinal veins in the mesenchyme round the nephric ducts is also associated with the 
setting free of elements into the blood stream. The enormous amount of yolk in all _ 


the cells at this stage, and the consequent large size of the cells (each cut: through, in 
10 » sections, at least three times), make it very difficult, however, for one to ‘Satisfy 
one’s mind regarding this. 


Some of the yolk-laden blood corpuscles are at this stage of enormous dimensions. 


These giant corpuscles (fig. 6, Pl. VII.) are either round or oval. The round cells are 


~ about 60 » in diameter ; the ring is very broad and distinct, enclosing the yolk grains 
_ and vacuolated protoplasm, from which it is sharply marked off. The large oval cells 


(fig. 7, Pl. I.) attain a length of 80 u to 90 u; I have met with individuals even more 


than 100 » in length. In the smaller cells of earlier stages, as far as I can make out, 
the layer of superficial fibrillar protoplasm surrounds the greater part of the corpuscle, 


~ but in the elongated corpuscles it is massed at the ends, i.e, at the equator of the oval 


disc. The nucleus of all the corpuscles is of the ‘leucoblast’ type. It is spherical in 


the great majority of these large cells, but numbers have lobed or even multiple — 
nuclei, and these often of very unequal size (fig. 11, Pl. I.). In the earlier stages of | 


these three series under consideration mitotic figures are numerous; in the later 
they also occur, but less frequently, and the question arises whether the multiple 
nuclei arise by direct or indirect division. 

[ have little doubt in referring to direct division certain cases in which the nucleus 
is a regularly shaped dumb-bell, and in explaining them as antecedent stages of cells 
with two equal nuclei lying side by side. In other cells of a smaller variety, to be 
mentioned immediately, the nucleus is irregularly lobed, and there are sometimes 
detached free portions, which must be produced by direct fragmentation. On the other 
hand, certain instances may be the result of indirect division of the nucleus without 
division of the yolk-laden body. The mitotic figures are not numerous enough to 
enable me to obtain a complete series without much labour, so that I have not followed 
this point out to a judgment. For the same reason I have been unable to determine 
the relation, if any, to the multiple and unequal condition of the nuclei, of a number of 
instances observed of irregular mitoses, some of which were multipolar. 
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Up to this stage none of the corpuscles contain hemoglobin, as I have been able to 
ascertain, at least for the youngest of the series, by staining with methylene blue and 
eosin; but in the next following stage, between which and stage 30, however, there is a 
small hiatus, the corpuscles contain hemoglobin, and the megalocytes have disappeared. 
ao The giantism of the corpuscles can hardly, however, be related to the hemoglobin 
“ _ formation, because there are other heemoglobin-free cells in the blood, very different 

in character. These are much smaller cells, and belong to several different categories. 
First, there are elements having all the characters of the later red corpuscles, except _ 
g | tet they have round nuclei (figs. 8 and 9, Pl. I.), which have precisely the same 
characters as those of the large yolk-laden corpuscles. As all intermediate stages are 
| - observed between these corpuscles and the large ones, there is reason for believing 
that they are simply the large cells in which all the yolk is used up and the coarsely 
vacuolated protoplasm has been reduced to a fine alveolar condition. To the ‘same 
category, cells with lobed nuclei like that in fig. 15, Pl. I. probably belong. On the 
other hand, there are, second, still smaller elements (fig. 12, Pl. I.), with smaller rounded 
nuclei. These must arise in some other way. They are found in the heart, but 
perhaps more frequently in the cardinal veins and in the vitelline vessels. 
; | The appearance represented in fig. 16, Pl. I. seems to point to one mode of formation. 
| A large yolk-laden cell has apparently divided unequally, the larger moiety remaining 
among the yolk cells, and forming part of the layer of smaller cells still incompletely 
separated from the larger yolk cells, while the smaller portion, consisting merely of a 
nucleus and a small zone of yolk-free protoplasm, is budded off to become a free cell. 
I have also observed one instance suggesting that a multinucleated cell is being 
resolved into a number of elements; but as I have been unable to discover another, I 
wee cannot speak definitely regarding this possible source of these small corpuscles. That 
e these small elements become young erythrocytes is indicated by the occurrence of such 
cells as figured in figs. 13 and 14, PI. I. ae 
The first change in the conversion is the appearance of a delicate layer of fibrillze 
In the protoplasm, forming an ill-defined ring when the corpuscle i is seen on the flat, 
and showing as the group of apparent granules in profile view (fig. 16 Fi | 
Third, still another type of free cell also occurs (fig. 17, Pl. I.) in which the — 
| nucleus is polymorphic. The protoplasm is exceedingly homogeneous, and shows only 
| | very indistinctly any reticular or alveolar disposition, while there is an exquisite radial 
| sphere and large single centrosome. These cells occur very rarely. They are in 
general aspect the same as the elements of an earlier stage (fig. 10, Pl. I). I have 
- said above that these latter possibly represented the earliest mobile stage of the blood 
| cells, or that they were the earliest representatives of the free mobile white corpuscles. 
- I have little hesitation in naming such a corpuscle at this stage an early leucocyte, 
both from its characters and because it is arising from the district of the potential — 
: mesenchyme, in which, in the next phase, the leucocytes begin to appear in large 
numbers. 
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IU. 


As already stated, the alimentary tract up to stage 30 is represented by a solid 


mass of heavily yolk-laden cells, which can only be distinguished into central large 
and peripheral smaller cells. In no part is there any epithelial disposition of these 
primitive hypoblast cells. Immediately after this stage the gut begins to be cut off 
from the mass of yolk cells, at first as a solid cord with a palisade grouping of its 
cells. This cutting off of the alimentary tract is associated with the differentiation of 
a layer of splanchnic mesenchyme round it. Iam not here concerned with the details 
of the process, nor with its general significance, but only with its special significance 
regarding the history of the blood. The only point I desire to state is that the 
splanchnic mesenchyme of that part of the alimentary tract from the pharynx to the 
region in which, later, the pancreas rudiment lies, is laid down as a direct derivative of 


the layer of smaller yolk-laden cells which seem simultaneously converted into the 


definitive hypoblast and the mesenchyme. The two layers are at first absolutely 


continuous, the line of demarcation being indicated only by the retention in the 


-hypoblast for a longer period of the yolk grains. Later, however, they are sharply 
_ marked off by the rounded hypoblast elements assuming the form of epithelial cells. 


Up to this point I think the evidence is fairly clear that the blood corpuscles increase | 


in number both by direct division and also by new formation. This new formation 
can only be from two sources—from the somatic mesenchyme as the vessels are formed 
in it, or from the layer of yolk cells lying beneath the splanchnic mesepithelium. Both 
_ probably before, both almost certainly now, share in contributing to the blood; but as 
the definitive hypoblast and the splanchnic mesenchyme are now differentiated, a new 
phase is inaugurated. : 


I shall first enumerate the different types of free cells met with in the blood, and — 


then refer to their seats of origin. 


Four stages (—31, 314+, 32, and 32+) may be taken iia for the classification of 


the types, though in referring to their origin I shall have to discriminate between 31 


and 32. As stage 32 was the one selected for the study of the cytological characters of 
the corpuscles, I must refer to the plates published with Part I. of this memoir vod 


- most of the illustrations. 


Ist. Erythrocytes. 


All the giant corpuscles have now disappeared from the blood. The corpuscles have 
assumed their definitive disc shape (figs. 1 and 2, Pl. L, Part I.). They now contain 
hemoglobin. Three varieties occur, differing in the characters of the nuclei. The great 


majority have oval nuclei with a very coarse homogeneous chromatin reticulum, which — 


takes the orange dye from the mixture of Ehrlich; a certain pr oportion have round 
nuclei and a relatively small cell body, while many have vesicular nuclei. As the 
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vesicular condition of the nucleus is characteristic of the great mass of the erythrocytes 
in all the later stages, we may take it that the corpuscles with this character are the 
mature elements. I may here remark that after stage 32 the number of dividing 
erythrocytes gradually diminishes, until in later phases they are very rare except in the 
spleen, where it is only the young erythrocytes which are dividing. I believe that the 
mature erythrocyte is probably incapable of division. Those with the oval nuclei 
showing a reticulum are therefore young corpuscles, and at the stages under considera- 
tion they are in very active division. Those with round nuclei are probably transi- 


tional forms between the and young they are also in 
active division. | 


and. Brythroblaste 


These are small cells with a round or oval nucleus and small cell body, which, | 
though basophile, has a delicate concentric fibrillation. Such cells are represented in 
figs. 18, 19, Pl. I., and fig. 24, Pl. III.). There are two stages in the fibrillation of 
the protoplasm. The cell drawn in fig. 24, Pl. III. has only a narrow zone of proto- 
plasm and the fibrillation is extremely faint. In fig. 18 there is a distinct marginal 
band, with a zone of apparently alveolar protoplasm round the nucleus; when seen in 

profile section (fig. 19, Pl. ‘) the band shows at the extremities of the oval body as a — 
series of fine dots. 

The characters of the nucleus are very important. Compared with the mononuclear : 
cells of this stage and with the young red cells of the blood at stage 30, it is seen that 
the chromatin nucleoli are larger, massed closer together, and the intervening reticulum 
is coarser, so that the nucleus stains more deeply. These cells apparently correspond to’ 
_ what Gret10-Tos * calls ‘thrombocytes,’ after DexHuyzen. He regards them, not as 
stages of the red corpuscles, but as special elements derived from leucoblasts, and distin- 
guished from the erythroblasts by several characters, one of which is the concentric 
_ disposition of the fibrillee of the protoplasm, while in the erythroblasts the filaments are 
radially arranged. It.is just the concentric fibrillation of the protoplasm, leading up 
to the fibrillar band, which determines in this case the nature of these cells. 


srd. Large Mononuclear Cells. 


_ [ have given this name to these elements because of the large simple nucleus, which 

is either round or notched (figs. 24, 25, Pl. III., Part I.). It is distinguished from the 
erythroblast by the more purely basophile reaction of the protoplasm, which is never 
fibrillar, showing only an extr nely delicate reticulum. The nucleus has its chromatin ’ 
nucleoli rather widely scattered ; they are relatively small, and the intervening reticulum 
is very delicate and filamentous. It is to be specially noticed that all the corpuscles 
up to stage 30, when the hemoglobin appears, have nuclei of this type. The mono- 


* Arch, Ital. de Biol., T, xxix., 1898, and Mem, a. R. Accad, delle Sc. di Torino, s, ii. t. xlvii. 
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nuclear cells vary in size, some being smaller and also showing sometimes a deepish 
cleft (fig. 25, Pl. III.). 

The contrast between the nuclei of the mononuclear cells and the erythroblasts is 
important. It corresponds, in general terms, exactly with the contrast between the 
erythroblast and leucoblast in higher forms, as established by Lowir and then Denys, 


_ and more recently, still further elucidated by PappENHEIM.* 


4th. Small Mononuclear Cells. 


These have a small round or iotched nucleus, with a relatively dense disposition of 


- the chromatin and a narrow zone of delicate hyaline basophile protoplasm. 


| proper. 


These are Soa sparingly in the blood, but crowded in 1 the spaces of the mesen- 
chyme. Outside the blood stream they are simply free wandering mesenchyme cells. 


They vary greatly in size; the nucleus shows all degrees of polymorphism ; there 1s 


always a large centrosome and sphere; the protoplasm is either hyaline and basophile, 
or granular in various degrees, from a few scattered extremely small granules to larger 
bodies filling the whole cytoplasm, when the cells have all the characters of eosinophile 


— leucocytes. In a few instances the granules have a basophile reaction, taking the blue 


instead of the eosin from a methylene blue and eosin stain. 
In the succeeding section the origin and inter-relation of these various elements will 
be considered. 


_ The four stages under consideration present a oradual unfolding of the conditions | 

which characterise the second phase in the development of the blood. 
The disposition of the splanchnic mesenchyme at stage 31, may be gathered from a 
section, passing through the liver just behind the pharynx and heart. The solid cord of © 


cells which represents the future stomach is seen passing down on the left of the liver 
to be continuous below with the still undifferentiated yolk cells. Surrounding it, and 
passing below over the surface of the yolk, is a very cellular tissue, which also here 


surrounds the solid rudiment of the bile duct, and passes along it into the liver. 


This mesenchyme is a loosely arranged tissue, everywhere permeated by irregular 
spaces containing red blood corpuscles, but without definite endothelial walls. 
The component cells (fig. 2, Pl. II.) are both free and fixed. The latter seem to be 


elongating to form spindle-shaped elements, while the former appear to lie free in the © 


intercellular spaces. These free cells are already of more than one variety. The 
majority are large mononuclear cells, but there are also cells with metamorphosed nuclei, 
and some even are distinctly granular. The layer is directly continuous with the under- 


lying hypoblast, in which mitotic figures are observed. 


* Archiv f..path. Anat., vol. 151, 1898. PapPENHEIM gives a very extensive bibliography. His theses, summarised | 


at the close of his paper, agree in respect of these blood cells closely with those of this paper, 
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In the:vessels in the liver there are numerous cells identical with the free mesenchy- 
‘matous elements, and it is to be noticed that the spaces in the mesenchyme are continuous 
with the venous spaces in the liver, | 
_ Turning to the somatic mesenchyme *—there is round the pronephric duct and 
mesonephric=tubules a specially cellular tract (fig. 21, Pl. II.), which is becoming 
canalised, as it were, from before backwards, to form irregular venous spaces round the 
tubules, as I shall show immediately. The section drawn (fig. 21) is far back in the 


e*e 


II 


Fig. 1,—Section through larva, stage 32+, behisid heart, but in front of undifferentiated yolk cells, x33 d._ | 

| . A, aorta; L, lung; Li., liver; Pr., pronephros; G, glomerulus: S, gullet; P.V., vena advehens of liver ; 
| ne : H.V., vena revehens of liver; Y, mesenchymatous tissue covering anterior surface of mass of undifferentiated yolk cells. 
series, and the tissue is not yet here penetrated by spaces containing blood corpuscles, 
but some of the cells seem to occupy spaces in the protoplasmic meshwork, and a few 
have polymorphic nuclei. The venous spaces naturally communicate with the cardinal 

vein, and these vessels contain cells, having again all the characters of the free elements 
in the mesenchyme. This tract of mesenchyme is the rudiment of the lymphoid tissue, 
so called, of the,kidney. This has long been well known as a seat of blood formation in 


* While it is quite legitimate to call the cellular tissue round the gut and on the mass of yolk cells mesenchyme, 
it is perhaps not strictly correct to use the term as applied to this tissue. I use it in quite a general sense as a 


convenient word to indicate the young connective tissue. Through the whole larval stages the so-called lymphoid — 
_ tissue is mesenchyme in this sense, with free cells in its meshes. | | 
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the Teleosteans (B1zzozERo, ZIEGLER, LAGUESSE, FELIX, and others). Inthe Lepidosiren 


_ larva the tissue is not true lymphoid tissue, as we understand the term in higher forms, 


and there are no glands. It consists simply of a tract of branched connective-tissue 
cells, with wide intervening spaces in which there are free lymph cells. Throughout 
the whole of larval life it has much the appearance of the mesenchyme at its first 


i 


i 


| 


| 
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Fic. 2.—Section through larva, stage 32+, further back than figure i. through liver ducts. x33 d. : : 
A, aorta; L, lung; Pr., pronephros; G, glomerulus; S, stomach; H.V., vena revehens of liver; Y, mass of 


undifferentiated yolk cells ; M, mesenchyme covering mass of yolk cells. _ 


appearance, and is, as it were, a tract of that tissue which has retained its undifferentiated 
characters, | 
Feiix * shows that in Salmonide it is not true lymphoid tissue, and he uses the term 
‘pseudo-lymphoid’ tissue. The tissue in the Teleosts, as described by him, differs both in 
appearance and development from the corresponding tract in Lepidosiren. To this I 
shall return later. J 


At stage 32 the general disposition of parts is indicated in the diagrams in the 


text. In figs. 1 and 2 the still solid gut is seen lying dorsal to the liver; further back 


* Anatomische Hefte, Bd. 8. 
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it descends on the left of that organ, and, as in stage 31, the cord passes into the general 
mass of the yolk cells. 


Round the cord of cells the mesenchyme forms a layer, differing from the general — 
somatic mesenchyme in being composed of rounded cells closely packed together. 
Traced back, the layer sweeps over the yolk, surrounds the vessels and ducts entering 
the liver, passing with them to join the general connective tissue of that organ. 

_ The very anterior edge of the ventral mass of yolk cells is indicated in fig, 1. As 
we shall see later, this tissue is composed entirely of en and it passes into the 
liver round the portal vein. | 

Behind the point where the definitive hypoblast of the solid gut joins the general 
mass of yolk cells, a mass of the mesenchyme projects free (text fig. 3) into the body 
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Fic. 38.—Section of larva, stage 32+ , through posterior edge of liver, behind point where the solid gut rudiment becomes 
continuous with undifferentiated yolk cells. x 33d. 


A, aorta; LL, lungs; Y, mass of. undifferentiated yolk cells: M, mesenchyme on surface of mass of yolk cells ; 
N, specialise? tract of mesenchynie along pronephric duct. 
cavity to the left of the hinder end of the liver. On each side this fades away into the 
general mesendodermic layer of the yolk, while behind this point the splanchnic 
mesenchyme, as such, is absent (text fig. 4), until again posteriorly it surrounds the 

= solid hind gut which is being differentiated from behind forwards (text fig. 5). The 

| general somatic mesenchyme is at this stage formed of widely separated stellate or 

fusiform cells, but the tract adjoiming and surrounding the pronephric duct, the 

| - pronephric funnels, and mesonephric tubules has quite special histological characters. 

| | - This tract can be followed all along the body of the embryo. : 

| _ Before proceeding to describe the minute characters of the splanchnic mesenchyme 

3 and of this specialised tract of the somatic mesenchyme,* it may be observed, as a fact 


* See note, p. 464. 
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of possible significance, that this specialised tract corresponds in situation to the original 
seat of origin of the ‘sclerotome’ from the mesoblast;* while the splanchnic mesen- 
chyme is the differentiated representative of a previously undifferentiated mass of 
primitive hypoblast cells which. had certainly an important share in the contribution 
of the early blood corpuscles. 

I must also state that I have searched more than once every section icons the 
pharynx and gill clefts at this stage for thymus ‘placodes’ giving origin to leucocytes, 


_as described by Brarp.+ I cannot identify any thymus rudiment, nor have I seen 


any appearances like those figured by Brarv. Moreover, though leucocytes occur here 
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Fie. 4.—Section through larva, stage 32+, behind liver, x 88d. 
A, aorta; C.V., cardinal vein ; N, specialised tract of mesenchyme in region of mesor ephros, 


and there in the general mesenchyme in that region, and also in the aortic arches, I do 
not happen to have seen a single one in the anterior cardinal vein. 


It has already been observed that this tissue surrounding the isolated portion of 
the gut is composed of rounded closely packed cells. There are numerous spaces in it 
containing red blood corpuscles, and here and there free elements with characters 
similar to those of the cells immediately to be described. . 

Dorsal to the gut, a tract is showing the first stages of differentiation from behind 

forwards, which will convert it into the spleen. The layer on the yolk which is in. 
direct continuity with the undifferentiated hypoblast has, however, very special 
characters. Ifa section be taken at Y in text fig. 1 it will be seen that the tissue is 
composed of loosely arranged fusiform or stellate cells, with many free elements-in the 
* I find a ‘remark almost in the same terms as this was ‘aie by ZEIGLER (Arch, mikr. Anat. xxx., 1887), 


referring to the similar tract in Teleosts. See also LaGugsss, loc. cit., p. 364. 
Loc, cit. 
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spaces between them. These are either of the mononuclear type or, more frequently, 
show various degrees of polymorphism, and a large number have their protoplasm filled 
with granules. Further back, the tissue over the surface of the yolk has the same 
characters, and in certain situations, as at the point marked M in text fig. 2, it has 
the appearance represented in fig. 22, Pl. II. Above is the line of the mesepithelium, 
below and to the left is the yolk-laden hypoblast. Directly continuous with this the 
mesenchymatous tissue is composed of a network of protoplasmic threads, in the meshes 
of which are cells showing all degrees of polymorphism in their nuclei, while in the 
deeper layers near the hypoblast there are numerous cells with the protoplasm laden 


| 


P, 


Fic. 5.—Section throngh larva, stage 32+, at level of the hind- 
limb buds, | 3 
A, aorta ; C.V., cardinal vein ; Pr., nephric duct between 
Pr. and A, the tract of mesenchyme lettered N in preceding — 
figures ; G, solid hind gut. 


with fine granules. The nuclei of the cells forming the framework are widely 
separated, and are thus apparently fewer in number than the free cells. They are 
elongated like the nucleus above and to the left (bounding here a space containing 
two erythrocytes), or rounded like those below, between the two horseshoe-shaped 
nuclei. | | 
{n other portions of the tissue the general characters are the same, but the poly- 
morphic metamorphosis of the nuclei is not everywhere so pronounced, and large 


mononuclear free elements are more numerous. ‘Throughout this. tract of mesenchyme 
mitotic figures are of frequent occurrence. | 
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Somatic Mesenchyme. 


In the tract above mentioned the appearances differ according to the degree to 
which the tissue round the nephric ducts 1s oe out into venous spaces communi- 
cating with the cardinal vein. | | : 

In the region of the pronephros (fig. 25, PL IIL.) the duct is surrounded by an 
irregular sinus, interrupted here and there by delicate protoplasmic strands, belonging 
to cells of an endothelial character, with elongated nuclei. The sinus is crowded with 
dividing erythrocytes and with large mononuclear cells, with round, pitted, or notched 
nuclei. Here and there, there is a free polymorphonuclear corpuscle, either with 


hyaline protoplasm or with various degrees of granulation. Within the spaces of the — 
trabecular framework are many polymorphonuclear cells, in some cases having all the - 


_ characters of eosinophile leucocytes. 
Further back (fig. 23, Pl. II.), in the angle bebieeio the cardinal vein, aorta, and duct 


(text fig. 5), the tissue is not so much opened out, the framework is closer, and in its — 


meshes are massed free elements with round, notched, or polymorphic nuclei and various 
degrees of granulation. In the actual blood spaces the Pe maj oo of the cells are 
the large mononuclear variety. 


In the region of the mesonephros the iii characters of the tissue round the | 


tubules is similar, as will be gathered at once by reference to fig. 26, PI. III. 


The individual free cells outside the blood stream vary greatly in size, without any | 


further indication of discriminating characters. Mitoses are frequent, but there is 
nothing to indicate that one type of cells is dividing to give origin to another. They 
- seem to divide at various stages in the metamorphosis of the nucleus, and all after their 
kind. In fig. 24, Pl. III. there is drawn a cell in one of the venous spaces, which 
from its more crowded nuclear reticulum and the indication of a faint fibrillation of its 
protoplasm is to be regarded as an erythroblast, while outside the blood stream is a 
mononuclear cell of the largest variety, which in general dimensions is equal to the 
erythroblast. | | 

The cardinal vein, compared with the aorta, contains a disproportionate number of 
white to red elements, and a preponderating number of mononuclear cells. 

Thus in 112 sections the white elements were. distributed between the two vessels 


thus :— 


Small Mononuclear. Large Mononuclear, © Polymorphonuclear, 
Cardinal vein, 14 26 


The cardinal vein, however, being much larger'than the aorta, it was necessary to 
- arrive at the proportion of the white to the red elements in each. This was arrived at 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART II. (NO. 19). | 67 
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_ ‘leucoblasts,’ in the sense that all the polymorphic and granular cells are derived from 
them by metamorphosis of the nucleus and by the deposition of granules in their 
protoplasm; but what is the relation of those within the blood ‘stream to the non-— 


the erythroblasts. 


their primitive generalised characters if all the corpuscles are survivors from earlier 
Stages. 


stream. ‘The large mononuclear cells fulfil the conditions and complete a logical chain. 


stream. Numerous cases prove that cells are passing from the spaces in the mesenchyme 


that in all probability they do arise in this tract of mesenchyme, and are there set free 
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by counting the erythrocytes and white cells in every third of the 112 sections. The 
figures were as follows :— 


Erythrocytes, White Cells. 
Cardinal vein, 2634 ees 140 


~The proportion of red cells in the aorta compared with the cardinal vein was thus 
less than 1 to 3, while the proportion of white cells was nearly 1 to 7. 
I have used the term ‘ white cells’ rather than ‘ ‘leucocytes’ here because the counts 
include the large mononuclear cells, which are not necessarily all true leucocytes. Those 
in the spaces of the mesenchyme outside the blood sinuses are certainly in great part 


hemoglobin-containing erythroblasts? 

As one has, unfortunately, no opportunity of actually seeing one form of cell change 
into another, this question can only be answered in terms of probability. 

A careful scrutiny of these intravascular mononuclear cells in the cardinal vein and 
the spaces communicating with them shows that certain of them have rounder and 
larger nuclei than others, though identical in general characters. 
Several considerations point to the probability that these bells are progenitors of 


1st. The polymorphism of: the ecythrosyte series is in favour of the view that the 
blood is at this stage receiving new formed elements. There seems no reason why © 
certain corpuscles in the general blood stream should retain, under the same conditions, 


2nd. If new elements are being added, the fact that ccriheobbiitt 5 are never found 
outside the blood stream indicates that they must be derived from less specialised cells 
in the. blood stream, which in turn should have the characters of cells outside the blood 


But the question arises as to the relations of the cells without and within the blood 


into the blood stream, or wce versa, but it is not possible absolutely to say in which 
direction they are moving. 


~The fact that these mononuclear cells occur in , daeationsinle large numbers in 
a veael® the current in which would carry them away from this locality, indicates 


* The sections in which the above count was made were behind the liver, a long distance posterior to the point 
the vein joins the cardinal. 
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in the blood stream. From the evidence available, it seems to me justifiable to 
conclude for this stage— 

1st. That new elements are being added to the blood stream. +n belong either 
_ to the erythrocyte or leucocyte series. 

2nd. In regard to the leucocyte series, all the oella free in the blood which can be 
called leucocytes are derivatives of the mesenchyme; certainly of the splanchnic, 
almost certainly of the nephric tract of somatic mesenchyme. 


3rd. In regard to the erythrocyte series—the erythroblast without hemoglobin is | 


derived from an intravascular ‘mononuclear element,’ which is in turn derived from 
the mesenchyme, probably from both splanchnic and somatic mesenchyme. 

4th. The two series arise from a common mother cell—the mesenchyme cell. The 
changes which convert the mother cell into an erythrocyte take place in the blood 
stream, while its metamorphosis into a leucocyte is brought about im situ, in the spaces 
of the mesenchyme outside the blood stream. 

Before leaving this stage I must refer to the character of the granulation in the 
granular leucocytes. In some instances, as I have already stated, these cells have all 
the characters of eosinophile cells. It would take me out of my direct way to go into 
the general question of the meaning of the granulation of leucocytes ; and I would here 


merely remark, in regard to these particular cells, that the granulation may be merely | 
yolk material in fine division, for I have observed precisely similar eosinophile granules. 
in the yolk cells, and the yolk itself has strong affinity for eosin. At this stage I find » 


the granular cells crowded together only in the splanchnic mesenchyme and in the 
tract of the somatic mesenchyme so frequently alluded to. It at once suggests itself, 
in the case of the cells near the yolk, that this may be the source of the material which 


~ constitutes the granulation; and in regard to those in the neighbourhood of the nephric 
duct, it is worth mentioning that the cells forming the wall of that duct are filled with — 


— yolk grains long after they have disappeared in the neighbouring tissues. It seems to 


me not impossible that these early leucocytes may be concerned in the distribution of - 


yolk food. Were this the case, the granules would necessarily differ from those of the 
leucocytes of later stages, but I see no inherent improbability in the suggestion, which, 
if well founded, has a bearing on the nature of granulation in leucocytes generally. 


Puase III. 


After the second phase, as I have ventured to define it, is fully established at stage 
32 or 33, the ‘general conditions are maintained for a time, during which the histogenesis 


of the spleen is gradually accomplished and the atrophy of the pron ephros completed. 


It is with the complete differentiation of the spleen as a haemopoietic organ that what 
[call the 3rd phase in the history of the blood is established, and the renewal of the 


blood corpuscles is confined to that organ, and to the pseudo-lymphoid tissue round the — 


kidneys, and possibly also round the gut. It is presumably the adult state of things 


| 
‘ 
| 
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that is thus established. At no stage does the liver take any part in blood formation. 


The part taken by the spleen and the lymphoid tissue of the mesonephros and gut in 
the process will now be considered. 


Histogenesis of the Spleen. 


As slseidy mentioned, the rudiment. of the spleen appears in the splanchnic 


mesenchyme dorsal to the gut. It is simply a differentiated tract of that tissue. The 
-hypoblast takes no direct share in its formation, but it must be observed that it takes 
form in the mesenchyme very shortly after that tissue is itself differentiated from the 


primitive undifferentiated mass of yolk cells. 

The first sign of its formation is the appearance of a coleinn of large rounded or 
oval cells, round which the remaining cells of the mesenchyme group themselves con- 
centrically (fig. 28, Pl. [V.). The nuclei of the investing cells are oval or elongated, 


and their long axes are arranged in a general way parallel to one another, and con- 


centrically to the central tract. As elsewhere, this tract of mesenchyme is permeated 
with spaces having no definite endothelial walls, but containing red blood corpuscles. 


These spaces are at first irregular, but in the second stage (fig. 29, Pl. IV.) they run 
together so as to form a peripheral sinus surrounding the central tract, or island as it~ 
appears in sections, isolating it in great measure from the peripheral layers of investing 
cells. These latter become the investing connective-tissue coat of the spleen. The 
central tract is permeated by cleft-like spaces which communicate with the peripheral 


sinus. Both spaces and sinus contain red cells, and in the sinus are seen a number of 


leucocytes, evidently wandering in from the general mesenchyme. In the central mass, 


here and there are seen cells with simple nuclei surrounded by a layer of free protoplasm. 
Numerous mitotic figures occur among the cells of the central tract, which by multi- 
plication of its constituent cells increases in size, while at the same time its spaces are 


-. opened out until (fig. 30, Pl. IV.) it is converted into a system of cellular columns or — 


trabecule. The peripheral sinus is now less definite in its arrangement, because the 
spaces between the outer ends of the columns have enlarged and become continuous 
with the lumen of the sinus. The peripheral investing cells are now all flattened 
connective-tissue elements, and the capsule of the organ is complete. 

The sinuses at this stage are full of red cells, nearly all of the mature variety. There 
are few erythroblasts, the phase contrasting in this respect markedly with the next, in 
which the sinuses are filled with young erythroblasts. 

_ The cellular columns are composed of cells of various heiiensions (fig. 3, Pl IV.). 
Some have smaller and irregular nuclei, but the great majority have round or oval 


nuclei of large size. In the spaces within the trabecule there are numerous white: 
elements (fig. 31, Pl. IV.). These have either simple nuclei and hyaline protoplasm, 
or polymorphic nuclei and hyaline or granular protoplasm. The polymorphic nuclei - 


have a closer arrangement of the chromatin nucleoli than the cells with the simple 
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nuclei, so that they take a deeper coloration. The shape of the nucleus varies, but 
is most frequently horseshoe-shaped, and the protoplasm is either hyaline or granular 
in different degrees. Though it is true that at the earlier stages leucocytes are 


wandering in from without, I think there is little doubt that these cells are being 


formed at the expense of the cells of the columns or trabecule, which, after all, have 
exactly the same origin as the remainder of the mesenchyme, | in which we have seen 
the cells being transformed into similar elements. 


The mononuclear cells have certainly a local origin. They are seen crowding the 
splenic vein (fig. 27, Pl. III.). They are of varying dimensions, and are indistinguish- 


able from the cells with simple nuclei first observed in the blood at stages 31 and 382. 


The problems regarding them are exactly the same as presented themselves at the 


earlier stages, but I shall postpone discussion of the point until I consider the next 


stage, as I have had the opportunity of staining a series of sections freshly cut from 
that stage with stains specially suited for discriminating paren the different types 


of cells. 


At stage 37 the spleen is an elongated organ, ovedanwing the pancreas behind and > 


extending forwards along the whole length of the liver.to a level close behind the 


point where the lung comes off from the pharynx. It is broad behind, but tapers in : 


front, and it is in this anterior part that the _— structure. can be most easily 


determined (fig. 32, Pl. IV.).. 


Surrounding the central artery there is an axial mass of cells with small irregular 


nuclei. From this to the periphery extend radiating trabecule, with small oval or 
elongated nuclei. Between the trabeculee are large sinuses packed with cells belonging 


~ to different categories, and in the meshes of the framework immediately round the 


central area are large and round nuclei, which sometimes, it is quite clear, have a zone 
of free protoplasm round them, while in other cases they seem imbedded in the general 


protoplasmic framework. In the apex of the organ the structure is simple because this _ 


zone is much reduced, but posteriorly it is more extensive and more loosely arranged, 
so that the picture is more complicated. It is a matter of great difticulty to say some- 
times whether the large round nuclei with which this zone is studded belong to the 
trabecular framework or to cells in its meshes. 

In the peripheral sinus, and the larger sinuses between the outer ends of the 
trabeculee which are continuous with it, there are great numbers of hemoglobin- 
containing erythroblasts. These and the erythrocytes give to the outer zone of the 
spleen characters which would justify the application to it of the name of ‘ pulpe rouge’ 
used by LacurssE,* while the central portion is the ‘ pulpe blanche.’ 

The free cells in the spleen pulp belong to several different categories, and the 
discrimination between them is a matter of difficulty, as all the nuclei stain blue with 
hematoxylin, and the only differences are those of intensity of staining, associated 
with a difference in the disposition of the chromatin. I was unable, except in a 


* Jour. de TAnatomie et de la Physiologie, T. xxvi., 1890. 
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gener way, to identify the elements in a series stained with this dye and counter- 
stained with eosin. 


On a new series | tried many stains, but owing to some factor in the fixative, 


‘presumably the acid, I found the tissue would not stain with any basic dye. I had 


recourse, therefore, to Mann’s double acid mixture of methyl blue and eosin, but 
found that for this particular material I got much more vivid differentiation by staining 
with the two dyes successively, first for three minutes in a saturated watery solution of 
eosin, and then, after rinsing in water, in a saturated watery solution of methyl blue 
for one or two minutes. The results varied according to the proportion in which the 
two dyes were held; and although there was some variation in the colorisation, the 
conclusions were not vitiated, because the picture was always a relative one. : 

The general effect depended partly on a difference in the reaction of the protoplasm, 


but chiefly on the relative proportions in | the nuclei of bodies with different affinities 


to the two dyes. . 
In my most successful stainings I obtained the anche: results :- — 


A. F reed. Cells. 


The protoplasmic trabeculee stain pure blue, and the nuclei have a general blue tint 
owing to the general reticulum of the nucleus selecting the blue dye, but the nucleoli 


_ (chromatin) stain a violet-red colour. The central parts of the karyosomes stain 


yellowish-red. The violet colour is given by an outer covering or coating, as it were, of 


the blue staining general linin reticulum. — 


Free Cells. 


“1. In the meals of the trabecule there are » large numbers of cells with a large — 


nncleas and a small amount of blue-staining protoplasm. The nuclei are round and 


vary in size, but roughly they may be divided into two classes—those with a diameter 
about 24 m and those with a diameter of about 18 w. Many have smaller nuclei, 
but as there are frequent mitoses they may be considered young cells. The nuclei 
are characterised (fig. 33, Pl. [V.) by the large amount of blue they select, the general 
fine reticulum taking up the methyl blue, while the chromatin nucleoli, which are 
relatively few in number, stain reddish-violet. The characters are thus exactly the 


game as the nuclei of the reticulum. 


2. Distinguished from these cells are others which have nuclei of the same dimen- 
sions as the largest of the cells of the last category, but which react differently to the 


stain (fig. 33, Pl. IV.), their general tint being reddish-violet. This is due to a difference 


in the disposition of the chromatin. The nucleoli are larger and are more closely opposed, 
and the blue-staining reticulum between them is reduced, and has a violet, not a pure 
blue tint. These cells are very frequently seen dividing, and are distinguished during 
division by the red-violet colour of their chromosomes. The daughter cells have 


| 
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naturally smaller nuclei, but are distinguished by the reaction of the nuclei. The 
protoplasm has an open reticulum, but is relatively small in amount. The outer layers 
are frequently seen to be fibrillar, the fibrille being arranged circumferentially. There 
are also fine reddish granules in many of the cells, which, I take it, would correspond 
to GieLI0-Tos’s hemoglobigenic granules. 

3. The next class of cells is found only in the large sinuses. The nucleus is of the 
same dimensions as that of the cell just described ; it is round or oval, and selects only 
the eosin; the colorisation is reddish-yellow, the nucleoli are closely packed, and 
joined ints a coarse reticulum by bars staining yellow like the rounded masses of the 
nucleoli. The mitotic figures, which are very numerous, belonging to this class of cell, 
are distinguished by their yellow chromosomes. The protoplasm varies in amount ; it has 
an indefinite warm tint, and many of the cells have yellow granules. The peripheral 
layer is fibrillar, and round the nucleus the protoplasm shows a wide-meshed reticulum. 

Looking at these three varieties of cell, it is clear that the third is an erythroblast 
containing hemoglobin. It is almost equally clear that the second is a stage of the — 
third—that, in fact, it is a primary erythroblast. The spleen, therefore, is a. seat of 
origin of the erythroblasts, but do they arise by multiplication of erythroblasts which 
have entered the organ from without, or by new formation from the spleen cells? I 
conclude for the latter alternative, for the following reasons. oy 

While it is possible that the erythroblasts having nuclei of 
containing corpuscles might be derived by division from the red blood corpuscles in 
the sinuses of the previous stage, it is not possible that cells with nuclei which do not 
show that reaction should be derived from hemoglobin-containing corpuscles. They — 
might arise, however, by division from non-hemoglobin-containing erythroblasts 
derived from without, but their numbers are far out of proportion to the number of 
mitotic figures, so that one is driven to believe them to be a further phase of the larger 
cells of the first category. As a matter of fact, in cells with all the characters of these, _ 
here and there one occurs with a definite concentric fibrillar condition of the protoplasm 
(fie. 38, Pl. IV.), which I take to be the first stage in the conversion of the cell into an — 
erythroblast. 

I think, again, that it is reasonable to dates, these cells of the first category from the 
_ mesenchyme of the original rudiment. It is very hard to say at this stage whether 
their protoplasm is actually free, or part of the general protoplasmic framework ; and as 
_ this is the last stage of the series available, I am unable to say whether any part of the 
original cellular columns is retained in its primitive form, to give rise continuously to 
new budded-off elements; or whether the cells are all set free in the meshes of the 
reticulum, and give rise by continuous division to new elements. 

It seems justifiable to conclude that the original spleen cells, by a series of changes 
in the protoplasm and nucleus, become converted first into non-heemoglobin-containing © 
erythroblasts, and that these, in turn, acquire hemoglobin and become the young red 
cells, and that the cells I have described represent the stages in the process. 
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- Besides the erythrocyte series, there is a large leucocyte contingent in the spleen. 
The fully unfolded leucocytes are of two main classes. 1st, Small cells, with horse- 
shoe or lobed nuclei, with rather closely packed chromatin nucleoli, and a small cell body 
composed of hyaline blue-staining protopiasm, though sometimes it contains granules. 
2nd, Large cells, with polymorphic nuclei and a large cell body, in which the centro- 
some is always surrounded by a well-developed radial sphere and aster. The proto- 
plasm is either hyaline and blue-staining or granular, and the granulation is either fine 
or coarse. The fine granules stain in some cells blue, in others red, and the coarse 
granulation of the eosinophile cells is not always of the same size. 
Compared to the erythroblasts, the leucocytes are in relatively small numbers, but — 
_ In the spaces and sinuses there are many of the cells which have all the characteristics 
of leucoblasts (fig. 33, Pl. IV.). The nuclei vary in size, but generally speaking are 
smaller than those of the largest. spleen cells (18 » against about 24), but have 
otherwise the same character and reaction. _ | 

~The protoplasm 1 is reduced to a very narrow zone, is hyaline, and stains pure blue. 
Many nuclei are deeply notched L (hg. 33, Pl. IV. ), a as if beginning to undergo poly: 3 
morphic metamorphosis. — 

As leucocytes in all varieties. are abundant in every tissue of the body, and 
especially round the kidney tubules and gut, as I shall presently describe, it is much 
less certain whether they are actually formed in the spleen at this stage than that the 
erythroblasts are rising there. | 

The great difficulty is, that it is intieoedibbe to distinguiah a leucoblast from a 
primitive spleen cell. We have here repeated the same problem dealt with before in. 
connection with the origin of the two classes of corpuscles from the mesenchyme cells; 
and considering that the spleen is merely a tract of mesenchyme, which may be 
- supposed to retain its primitive potential characters, the same general scheme may not 
unreasonably be considered to apply, which would derive fram the primitive cells of 
the rudiment both. classes of corpuscles by specialisation along different lines. My 
observations on the spleen are thus in strict accord with those of Lacunsse* in his 
classical work. My large mononuclear cell takes the place of his noyau dorigine, a 
term borrowed from Poucuer,* who first formulated the general scheme here adopted 
from his work on the blood of Triton. | 

The leucocytes, in their several varieties, are found in the blood-vessels and scattered 


in every tissue, but are specially crowded in the wall of the gut in ime mesentery and in- 
- the tissue surrounding the tubules of the kidney. 


Peeudo- lymphoid Tissue of Kidney. 


The tract heveetieed at stage 32 has disappeared in front with the sai of the 


pronephros, but it can be identified in the region of the kidney, and the. general 


* Loe, lit. + Gaz. Méd. de Paris, 1879. 
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appearances are much like those figured at stage 32 in the region of the mesonephros 
(fig. 26, Pl. ITT.). 

_ The tubules are imbedded in what is practically a huge sinus; in the blood stream 
a great variety of elements occur. ‘There are numerous erythroblasts, many mono- 
nuclear cells, and numbers of leucocytes, while in the pseudo-lymphoid tissue there are 
large quantities of leucocytes of various kinds, but the polymorphic and granular 
varieties preponderate. The general impression when a section is compared with a 
section of the spleen is, that while in the latter the primary erythroblasts and secondary — 
erythroblasts are greatly in the majority, the reverse is the case in the kidney. 

I have made some attempts to arrive at some estimation of the relative numbers of 
erythroblasts and leucocytes in the renal-portal and cardinal veins. As the vessels are, 
in the greater part of their course, unequal in size, any count, to be a reliable index of | 
the part.taken by this tissue round the kidney, in contributing new elements to the 
blood, would require to be one relative to the number of erythrocytes. This I found 
impracticable, on account of the corpuscles being unequally distributed. I therefore, to 
reduce the balance in a rough way, counted in every fourth section of a continuous 
series of 200 the erythroblasts and leucocytes in one renal-portal, and put them against 
those in the two cardinals. I have not sufficient confidence either in the method or 
the figures themselves to submit them in detail, or to found a definite judgment on 

them, but I may say that the general result was in favour of the renal- portal as regards 
_ both erythroblasts, large mononuclears, and leucocytes ; and that while erythroblasts and 
large mononuclears of the type seen issuing from the spleen pulp were very common 
in the renal-portal along the whole length of the kidney, they were practically absent 
in the cardinal. The possible explanation is, that in the ‘backwater’ formed by the 
great kidney venous sinus, the erythroblasts and their mother cells — their 
further transformation into erythrocytes. 

Thus, though I have shown that it is highly probable that both: sade of corpuscles | 
are produced along this tract at an earlier stage, it. seems doubtful whether in the later 
phases the pseudo-lymphoid tissue of the kidney is concerned in the new formation 
of red cells. I have shown how the spleen, at first. distinctly lymphoid, becomes 
later more specially concerned in the formation of the erythrocytes, and there is some 
reason for believing that the kidney tract is differentiated in the opposite sense. 

_ The development of this pseudo-lymphoid tissue, according to my account, 1s very 
simple. It is nothing more than the mesenchymatous tissue round the nephric duct 
and tubules, canalised, as it were, by venous spaces which communicate with the 
cardinal vein... From the first the cells are fixed and free; the fixed cells form the 
eeneral connective-tissue basis; the free cells are either derived from the primitive 
mesenchyme cells of the tract itself, maintained by constant division, and set free in 
the blood stream by their own amceboid movement, or they wander to this site 
from the splanchnic mesenchyme. I have shown reasons for a belief in the first 
alternative. 
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This account is different from that given by Frtix* of the development of the 
corresponding tissue in the Salmonide. He derives the tissue from proliferation from 
the wall of the vein, and he describes and figures trabecule of epithelioid cells which 
give rise to the tissue, the cells in places becoming converted into both white and red 
elements. I have not seen appearances like these in Lepidosiren. In the early stages 
there is no sharp separation of the tract laden with lymphoid cells from the general 
mass of the mesenchyme, and all the indications are in favour of the view that it is’ 
merely a tract of the general mesenchyme in the spaces of wan, for physiological 
reasons, the lymph cells are congregated. § 

This lymphoid tissue in the larval kidney is the rudiment’ of a very peanaskibile 
mass of lymphoid tissue in the cortical part of the adult kidney. It forms a thick cap, 
so densely filled with pigment that the structure is quite concealed, but it can be seen 
that it is thickly studded with aurea T 


| “Eymphoid Tissue in Gut Wall. 


The fact that Grext0- Tos ft describes the spiral valve as the heemopoietic organ in the 
lamprey directed my attention specially to that structure in the later larval stages. 
I find that the fold is occupied by a denser tissue than that investing the gut. .The 
small elongated nuclei proper to the tissue are more closely packed, . while: the free 


_ lymphoid cells or leucocytes are much less numerous. 


The tissue of the spiral valve does not then differ in kind from the general investing 
tissue of the gut wall, and so far as the larva is concerned there are no — 
suggesting that it has a special hemopoietic function. 

The number of leucocytes in the connective tissue investing the out is very great. 
They lie in the meshes of a loose alveolar reticulum, and belong to all the different 
categories. There are large numbers of mononuclear cells, here in every probability, 
leucoblasts. Mitotic figures occur frequently. Cells with all degrees in the meta- 
morphosis of the nucleus, and with granules of all the varieties already mentioned, are. 
very plentiful. Just as in the case of the kidney, this tissue represents, doubtless, the 
early stage of the lymphoid tissue surrounding the gut and occupying the spiral valve 
of the adult animal. This tissue is probably purely lymphoid—or, rather, the free cells 
are probably all lymphoid elements. There are no vessels to be seen crowded with — 
erythroblasts, such as one would expect to find if the tissue had any relation to the 
formation of red cells. | | 

Before closing the descriptive part of my paper, I must refer to the condition of the 
thymus gland at this stage. I have not studied the early stages of its development, 
but I now find it as a small organ, cut up into lobes by the passage through it of 
muscular fibres and a nerve cord. ‘The cells of the gland are now free from the 


* Loe. cit. + See paper by Granam Kerr, Proc. Zool. Soc., 1901-2. 
t Arch. Ital. de Brologre, vol. xxvii., 1897. § Cf. ZIEGLER, loc. cit., 1892, note, p, 21, 
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hypoblast, and though differing from the cells lining the gill clefts and pharynx, in 
respect of their limited protoplasmic envelope they have a definitely epithelioid | 
appearance. ‘he nuclei are closely packed, are round or oval, and in no single 
instance fissured, horseshoe-shaped or lobed. In the whole gland I have detected 
only one leucocyte—an eosinophile, and therefore a mature variety. The appearance of 
the cells is wholly different from that of any class of the leucocytes; and while these 
elements occur in their thousands round the gut in the spleen and kidneys, and 
scattered in every tissue, only one or two occur in the neighbourhood of the gland. 

The so-called lymphoid transformation of the epithelial cells described in various 
forms by PReNantT, Maurer, Scuutrze, Nusspaum and Prymak, and 
BeaRD cannot, so far, have taken place. Up to this stage, then, the thymus can have 
no share in contributing leucocytes to the blood, unless on the impossible assumption 
that the epithelial cells have become lymphoid, ‘gone off as leucocytes, and become again 


_ replaced by epithelial cells. 


I hold this observation to be ample proof that the leucocytes in ‘epidesives do not 
originate in the thymus in the larval stages, but I have in preparation a note on the 
Thymus which will bring the matter to a perfectly conclusive i issue. 


GENERAL REMARKS. 


The divergence of opinion as to the first origin of the blood is so great that it is. 


‘difficult to reconcile the various accounts. My results are suggestive in this con- 


nection, for they show how both primitive hypoblast and mesenchyme may, under 
certain conditions of development, share.in blood formation. As in the later phases 
there is, in the nature of things, a degree of uncertainty, | shall attempt to summarise 


my facts in the strictest terms of accuracy, and then draw together such conclusions 


as think they may bear. 


SUMMARY oF Fact. 


(1) The primary corpuscles, the first origin of which I have not studied in detail, are 
all alike in characters. 

(2) At a stage sometime before there is any suspicion of hzemoglobin being present, 
there are two classes of corpuscles, one with a distinct circumferential equatorial 
fibrillation of the superficial layers of the protoplasm and without attraction sphere, 
the other without such modification of the protoplasm, but with distinct centrosome 


_and sphere. 


(3) In all later stages these two kinds of sarntnele coexist, but at stage 32 there 
is a sudden great increase in the proportion of the active type of cell. _ 

(4) At stage 30, which is critical, there are (a) corpuscles presenting the features of 
intermediate stages between the large ringed yolk-laden bodies and an oval, disc-shaped, 
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ringed yolk-free corpuscle with a round nucleus; (b) small cells with a small amount of 
protoplasm formed (?) by budding (unequal division) of larger yolk-laden cells, and (c) 


similar cells with slight concentric fibrillation of the protoplasm. 


(5) In all stages up to 30 the nucleus in every variety of corpuscle is identical | 
except in size. In'the arrangement of the chromatin it agrees with that of the large 


-mononuclear basophile elements of all later phases. 


(6) The cells from which the smaller elements are derived’ are located certainly in 
the mass of yolk cells under the splanchnopleuric mesepithelium, possibly i in the somatic 
mesenchyme in the neighbourhood of the developing cardinal veins. 

(7) From stage 30 onwards the. active cells appear in progressively greater numbers © 
up to stage 82+, in which they are very plentiful. 

(8) From stage 30 onwards there are always cells with nuclei of the erythroblast : 
type, and fine concentric fibrillation of a basophile protoplasm. Side by side with these 
are hyaline cells with small amount of basophile protoplasm and simple nuclei of the 
leucocyte type, identical with the nuclei of the earlier young red cells. 

(9) The mass of yolk cells immediately under the splanchnopleuric mesepithelium 


begins at stage 30 to become differentiated with the growth of the liver, and isolation 


of the gut rudiment, into definitive hypoblast and splanchnic mesenchyme. 
(10) At stage 31 the splanchnic mesenchyme is a cellular tissue with spaces 


containing blood corpuscles and free elements of two kinds: (a) cells identical with 


the large mononuclear cells in increasing in the blood ; ane (b) 


of somatic mesenchyme ie contains a few free mononuclear polymorphonuclear 
cells, but in smaller numbers than occur in the very cellular splanchnic mesenchyme. 


Mitoses are frequent in both tissues. | 
(11) At stages 32 and 32+ the splanchnic mesenchyme holds in its spaces numbers — 
of mononuclear basophile cells, and in parts is composed almost wholly of polymorpho-— 


nuclear cells, with hyaline or granular protoplasm. The whole perinephritic tissue has, 


massed in the spaces between its stellate cells, very large numbers of mononuclear 


- basophile cells, with nuclei becoming transformed into every grade of lobing, and their 


protoplasm acquiring every degree of granulation. The portal and hepatic veins, and 
the cardinal vein and spaces communicating with it, contain white cells of different 
categories, the mononuclear preponderating. The cardinal vein contains three times as 
many erythrocytes as the aorta, but seven times as many white elements. The 
mononuclear outnumber the polymorphonuclear by four to one in the cardinal vein, 
while in the aorta they occur practically in equal proportions. 

(12) The splanchnic mesenchyme retains its primitive characters in part round the 
gut along its whole length, forming the so-called lymphoid tissue of the adult. 

(13) The nephric tract of the somatic mesenchyme also retains its primitive 
characters and forms the so-called lymphoid tissue of the adult kidney. 

(14) The spleen rudiment is a tract of, at first identical, closely packed mesenchyme | 
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cells. ‘I'he outer cells, later, form the capsule; the central cells give rise to cellular 
trabecular tissue, which in part becomes the connective tissue of the fully formed organ, 
in part gives rise to free cells. 

(15) In the earlier stages the splenic vein is full of mononuclear cells, with nuclei of 
the leucocyte type, identical with those in the blood at stage 32, before the spleen has 
differentiated. There are also in the vein a few polymorphonuclear cells, and these are 
in large numbers in the spaces of the trabeculee. 

_ (16) In later stages the spleen pulp contains first fasophile cells, with the isadoyes 
type of nucleus. In some parts the remains of the basophile cellular trabeculee are seen 
containing nuclei of the same type; second, similar cells with concentric fibrillation 
of the basophile protoplasm ; thzrd, cells with nuclei of the erythroblast type and con- 
centric fibrille in the protoplasm ; fourth, cells with nuclei of the erythrocyte type, 
and yellow granules in the ringed cell-body ; fifth, mature erythrocytes ; svxth, mono- 
nuclear leucocytes with basophile protoplasm ; seventh, polymorphonuclear leucocytes, 
small and large, in all their varieties. The members of the erythrocyte series seem 
greatly to outnumber those of the leucocyte series in the spleen. a 

(17) The leucocytes are in great abundance before the thymus rudiment appears, 
and at the end of the larval series examined, the gland is still a mass of epithelial cells, 
showing no resemblance to the lymphoid cells in other tissues. There are practically no 
leucocytes in its substance, and no epoca grouping of them, secs in the surrounding 
mesenchyme or in the veins. 


SUMMARY OF INTERPRETATION. 


The study of the ‘ny corpuscles shows that they are at first all alike—probably 
wandering cells, such as those first described in the living Teleost embryo by WENCKE- 
BACH.* Almost immediately a change sets in, which leads to the adoption by most of 
them of a passive rdle, while others remain free mobile elements, with centrosome and 
sphere. 
The latter have all the morphological characters of ieahoaytde and exactly sixpilar 
cells occur in the somatic mesenchyme. As this is long before heemoglobin i is developed, 
the cells are never at any stage wholly heemoglobin-containing corpuscles; and if these _ 
leucocyte-like cells are the successors of the early corpuscles, mobile elements are never 
absent from the blood. It. is possible that we should call the early corpuscles them- 
selves ‘leucocytes.’ This may seem an unwarrantable use of the term, but I believe it 
might bear examination. The leucocyte is generally admitted to be the phylogenetically 
older cell. In the Dipnoi the blood is extraordinarily rich in leucocytes, and they 
appear at a very early stage. The postponement of the appearance of the leucocytes in 
ontogeny, supposed to exist in all vertebrates, has, it might be considered, only 


— * Journal of Anat, and Phys., vol, xix., 1885 ; Archiv f. Mikr. Anat., Bd. 28, 1886. 
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partially taken place in Lepidosvren. PARKER™* says that in Protopterus the leucocytes 
bear a larger proportion to the red cells than in any other vertebrate, except in patho- 
logical conditions. It is a possibility that in Lepidosiren we have a stage in which the 
blood vascular and the lymph vascular systems are not sharply marked off from one 
another. Perhaps we see in the blood the division of labour going on, which makes one 
primitive corpuscle a respiratory, another a lymph cell. The phenomena of phase 2 
support such a supposition. 

Up to stage 30, when the heemoglobin appears and phase 2 sets in, all the cor- 
puscles, active or passive, have nuclei of the leucocyte type ; the chromatin is collected 
into karyosomes, rather widely scattered, with a fine filamentous intervening reticulum. 
The erythroblasts in the following stages have the erythrocyte type of nucleus, richer in 
chromatin; with large closely-set chromatin nucleoli, joined by a coarser and more dis- 
tinctly. reticular intervening substance. (Compare figs. 18, 14, 15,19, Pl. At 
stage 31, and better marked at stage 32, the place of the earlier cells with nuclei of the 
leucocyte type is taken by the large mononuclears. These have either a single or a 
double origin. It may be that they are all derived from the splanchnic mesenchyme, 
and that they wander from thence, especially into the nephric tract of the somatic mesen- 
chyme, The distribution of cells in the cardinal veins is, however, against this, and | 
am disposed to believe that they arise in both situations. The point is not very 
material—they are ‘mesenchymatous 1 in origin in either case.t os 

Exactly similar cells to those mononuclears in the blood stream become outside the 
blood stream leucocytes of the several varieties. From the larger number of those 
mononuclears in the blood, compared to the number of polymorphonuclear cells, while 
the opposite proportion prevails outside the blood stream, and from their identical 
characters with the basophile cells of earlier stages, | believe it is a logical induction, 
not an assumption, that they become converted in the blood into the hemoglobin- 
containing elements. Mitos:s are frequent in those cells outside the blood stream, but 
they do not occur in the blood stream itself. ‘This inference is confirmed by the observa- 
tions on the ‘spleen ; and thus I conclude that from common mother cells added to the 
blood during phase 2 from the mesenchyme, and in phase 3 especially from the spleen 
(a derivative of the mesenchyme), are derived two families of cells, one undergoing their 
metamorphosis in the blood to form the respiratory erythrocytes, the other undergoing | | 
their metamorphosis outside the blood stream in the connective tissue, 7.e. lymph spaces, 
to form the typical wandering polymorphonuclear leucocytes. 


. Trans, Roy. Irish Academy, vol, xxx. part iii. P. 168. 


| t+ I am here assuming that the facts justify me in concluding for a continuous new formation, at least up to oe | 
end of phase 2, The statement in the text is perhaps too sweeping. If it were possible to establish that all the 
colourless cells were derived from the splanchnic mesenchyme, and that they wandered thence, it would be a fact of 
great significance, as it is derived directly from the primitive hypoblast, and it might be held that the free cells in it 
were directly derived from that layer. I think this would be a strained interpretation, and difficult to reconcile 
with the facts described regarding the nephric tract of the somatic mesenchyme, but it is a possibility which must not — 
be overlooked. 
| t An objection might here be raised that the nuclei of the polymorphic cells may regain their simple form in the 
blood, but as there are many polymorphs:in the blood this objection would not have much force. — 
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This may be expressed in the following scheme :— 


I, 


Primitive blood cells 


Primitive erythroblasts _ Primitive leucocytes 


Puase II, 


Mesenchyme cells 


Mononuclear cell | sige ‘Mononuclear cell 


Young erythrocyte | Hyaline, Basophile, Polymorphonuclear leucocyte | 
| 
Mature erythrocyte _ | | Granular cells in all their varieties |. 


As I have already said, Lacursse adopts a scheme very closely similar to this, and 
the origin of both red and white corpuscles from a common mother cell in the blood 
was first suggested by PoucuEr in 1879. The same sort of scheme was set forth by 


mesenchyme cell would also represent the embryonic form of the parent white cell 
postulated by PappENHEIM as the forerunner of the erythroblast, while from an. 
embryological point of view my results in a general way agree with those obtained 
by Saxer, according to whom the red cells in the mammalia are derived from 
polymorphic mesenchyme cells, while the leucocytes are derivatives of similar cells — 
at a later stage of development. - 


DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 


All the drawings were carefully traced with Abbé’s drawing apparatus (Zeiss). The lenses used were | 
the 3 mm. 1:40 N.A. apochromatic lens or the 4 mm. 0°95 N.A. apochromatic lens of Zeiss with com- 
pensating oculars 4, 6 or 8. The substage condenser was the achromatic combination 1°0 N.A. of Zeiss. 


The following lettering in the figures used to indicate the different catagories of free cells :— 
s.m., small mononuclear ; /.m., large mononuclear ; b.p., basophile polymorph ; g.p., granular poly- 
morph ; f.g.p., finely granular polymorph ; c.g.p., coarsely granular polymorph ; ery., erythro- 
blast. 


Puare I, 
Fig. 1. Group of free cells in a space between the mass of yolk cells (hy) and splanchnic mesepithelium 


(spm). x 500. Stage 26. Som., somatopieure. | 
Fig. 2. Primitive yoke-laden blood corpuscle from heart tube; safranin, Stage 26. x 8005, 


_ Giexio-Tos in his account of hamatogenesis in the adult lamprey. My large mononuclear 
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Fig. 3. Corpuscle from heart with fibrillar ring. Yolk stained black with iron hematoxylin. Stage 27, 
Series 84B. 2. x 800. 

Fig. 4. Goce from vessel on surface yolk in vertical section. Stage 27, Series 84B. 5. x 800. 

Fig. 5. Corpuscle with centrosome and sphere from heart; fibrille of ring appear as equatorial oe: ‘of 
granules. Stage 27, Series 84B. 2. x 800. 

Fig. 6. Large vacuolated ringed corpuscle from heart. tines 30, Series 930. 3. x 800. 

Fig. 7. Giant corpuscle in vertical section from heart. Stage 30, Series 93C. 3. x 800. 


Fig. 8. Small ringed yolk-free corpuscle with alveolar protoplasm and round nucleus. Stage 30, Series 
93C. 3. x 800. | 


Fig. 9. Same in vertical section. Stage 30, Series 93C. 3. x 800. | 

Fig. 10. Corpuscle from heart, with centrosome _— and lobed nucleus ane without ring. Stage 30, 
Series 84B, 2. x 900. 

Fig. 11. Giant apparently multinuclear cell from in. Stage 30, Series 91C. 13. x 500. 

_ Fig. 12. Small eorpuscle with alveolar protoplasm faintly fibrillar. Stage 30, Series 93C. 9. x 800.. 

Figs. 13 and 14. Small corpuscles in vertical section, showing: groups of granules at — points. | 
Stage 30, Series 98C. 5. x 800. 

Fig. 15. Large cell with lobed nucleus. Stage. 30, Series 930, 5. «x 800. 

Fig. 16: Small cell apparently being budded off into vascular space (v.) on surface of yolk cells (hy). 

Stage 30, Series 93C.. x 800. 
| Fig. 17. Cell with polymorphic nucleus centrosome and dae in space on surface of yolk cells (hy). 
Stage 30, Series 930. 4. x 500. 

Fig. 18. Erythroblast with basophile protoplasm, and faint cisbunateedaiial fibrillation. Nucleus with ~ 
some closely-grouped, larger, and darker-staining karyosomes, and more distinct intervening reticulum. Stage 
324+, Series 113C. 24. x 800. | 

Fig. 19. Same in vertical section. Stage 32, ‘Series 113C. 35. x 800. | 

The character of the nucleus in both these cells is markedly different from that of the nucleus of the 
similar elements of earlier stages, figs. 13 and 14, 


PLATE II. 


Fig. 20. Portion of splanchnic mesenchyme near its developing edge. Stage 31+, Series 106C. 11. 
x 400. Below is mass of yolk cells (hy) with nuclei and yolk grains, and very indistinct cell outlines ; 
- above, the mesenchyme consisting of fixed and free cells, and showing spaces filled with blood corpuscles. 
Fig. 21. Section, through the mesonephros and adjoining parts. Stage 31+, Series 106C. 35. x 400. 
To right, the notochord (N.), aorta (A. ),-and cardinal vein (C.V.); to left, the inner outline of the 
muscle plate (m.p.). 
Fig. 22. Section of the splanchnic ‘saanihiee at point M, text figure 2. Stage 324+, Series 113C, 22. 
x 500. Below and to left is mass of yolk cells (hy), above is the line of the mesepithelium (spm.). 
The free cells of the mesenchyme have almost all become polymorphonuclear, and a number are coarsely 
granular. 
Fig. 23. Section through the ‘ania between aorta and pronephric duct dorsal to cardinal vein 
(of. text figure 4). Stage 32+, Series 113C.34. x 700. To left, outline of pronephric duct (P.D:); the 
section passes through an opening from the venous sinus round the duct into the cardinal vein (C.V.). 


IIT, 


Fig. 24. Another portion of nephric tract of mesenchyme. Stage 32+, Series 113C. 34. x 600. 


Below, a typical erythroblast (ery.); above and to the right, a large mononuclear (/m. )s contrasting in size _ 
with the smaller polymorphonuelear eclls. 


Fig. 25, Section through part of venous sinus tound sicianahate duct in region of pronephros. Stage 32 +- 
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Series 113C. 24. x 700. Below and to right is pronephric duct (P.D.) The sinus is crossed by delicate 
protoplasmic strands with elongated nuclei, In the meshes of this reticulum, polymorphonuclear granular 
leucocytes (yp.). In sinus space itself many large mononuclear cells, also erythrocytes drawn in outline, 
some of them in division. 

Fig. 26. Section through mesonephros. Stage 32+, Series 113C. 40. x 500. A, aorta; C.V., 
cardinal vein; P.D, pronephric duct. The nuclei of the tubules have not been filled in. The meshes of 
the reticular tissue are filled with leucocytes of all varieties. | | 

Fig. 27. Section through splenic vein. Stage 36, Series 139. 19. x 300. a, outline of stomach 
wall ; 0, spleen ; e¢, liver. In vein, a polymorphonuclear leucocyte and four mononuclear cells. 


Puiate IV. 


Fig. 28. Section through spleen rudiment. Stage 32+, Series 113C. 22. x 400. Below and to 
right, outline wall of stomach. | 

Fig. 29. Section through spleen rudiment. Stage 33, Series 108.11. x 300. Below and to right, 
wall of stomach, with its nuclei represented in outline. a, a, a, peripheral blood sinus, 

Fig. 30. Section of spleen ; Stage 37 ; Series 139. 20. x 200. 8S, outline wall of stomach. 

Fig. 31. High-power view of portion of same section, showing cellular trabecule and spaces containing 
red blood corpuscles and white cells of different varieties. x 700. | 3 

Fig. 32. Section of anterior end of spleen. Stage 39, Series 137B. 11. x 400. Above and to 
left, vein (spv.) ; in centre of spleen, artery (a). | | 


Fig. 33. Portion of same, .x 850. a, central artery; }, peripheral sinus, Four large cells in a row : 
to left, two large mononuclear spleen cells, c; to. right, secondary erythroblast with hemoglobin, d; in 


centre, primary erythroblast, e. Cells 7 and g were introduced from a neighbouring section ; f has a nucleus 
like the spleen cells, c, but the basophile protoplasm shows delicate concentric fibrillation ; g has a similar 
but deeply notched nucleus, and the protoplasm is very delicate and hyaline. It is probably a leucoblast. 
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XX.—Supplement to the Lower Devonian Fishes of Gemiinden. By R. H. Traquair, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Keeper of the Natural History Collections in the ~_ 
Scottish Museum, (With Three Plates. ) 


— (Read December 19, 1904. Given ta Sor publication April 14, 1905. Faioed separately May 13, 1905.) 


Since the publication, about a year ago, in the Transactions of this Society, of my 
paper on the Lower Devonian Fishes of Gemiinden,* a review of it has appeared in the 
pages of Science by Professor BasHrorp Dean, of New York. In this review Professor 
Dean endeavoured to throw doubts on the correctness of my orientation of the elements 
of the dermal skeleton of Drepanaspis Gemiindenensis, in the following words : +— 
“Thus, his grounds seem inadequate for distinguishing dorsal and ventral sides. 
In no specimen figured is the relation of the dorsal lobe of the tail shown convincingly 
to be continuous with the so-called dorsal aspect; moreover, the eyes occur on the side 
which Traquair regards as ventral. Unless additional evidence is forthcoming, it would 
accordingly seem to me more probable that the ‘labial’ + of Traquarr was the ‘rostral’ 
plate, a structure which appears constant in Heterostracans. This interpretation would © 
permit the eyes to be seen at the sides of the dorsal armoring, as indeed they occur in 
_Pteraspis, and would enable us at the same time to locate the greater number of the 
larger plates on the dorsal side. This conclusion is the more satisfactory on com- 
parative grounds, since there is not an instance in the chordate phylum in which the 
eyes and the most complete part of the armoring appear on the (morphological) ventral _ 
side. And | doubt whether, on the present evidence, we can assume, with Professor 
PatTEN, that Drepanaspis might have evaded the law of vertebrate orientation by 
swimming on its back. Dr Traquair has attempted to solve this dorso-ventral difficulty 
by suggesting that either the orbits are ‘sensory’ pits, 7.e. not orbits, or that, ‘since the 
specimens are all crushed absolutely flat, it is by no means certain that in the original 
uncompressed condition the openings did not look out to the side.’” 
The tail of Drepanaspis being heterocercal, the dorsal aspect of the caudal fin, in 
accordance with the universal condition of-such tails among fishes, will be that along 
which the prolongation of the body-axis proceeds, as shown by its greater extent, by 
_ the squamation, and more especially by the larger size and (usually) greater number of 
the ridge scales or “fulera.” In the above-quoted criticism Professor BasHrorp Dan 
gave it as his opinion that I had failed to prove that this dorsal aspect of the tail was 
coincident with that aspect of the carapace which I described as dorsal, and which he, 


* “The Lower Dovenian Fishes of Gemiinden, ” ete Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xl., Part iv., October 1903, 
t Scrence, N.S., vol. xix., No. 471, J anuary 8, 1904, 


{ The plate here meant is in my memoir termed mental, and not “ labial.” | 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART IT. (NO. 20). 70 
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from other reasons, thought much more likely to be ventral. In other words, I had 
turned the fish upside down. 


It was, however, satisfactory to read in the same purhodical, a few months later, the 


following counter-criticism by another eminent American paleichthyologist, Dr C. R. 


HastmMaNn, of Cambridge, Massachusetts :— 

“Whatever may be thought of Traquair’s figures, though his Plate II. seems to us 
conclusive enough, there can be no question about the originals, and those who have 
examined them attentively are compelled to admit the correctness of the Scottish 


- author’s interpretations. The dorsal ridge-scales are larger than the ventral and form > 
a more extended series, beginning further forward and continuing further back than the 


ventral fulcra. Several specimens in the Edinburgh Museum have been pointed out to. 
the present writer by Dr Traquair in which this row of prominent ridge-scales can be 
traced continuously from a point shortly behind the median dorsal plate to the tip of 


the dorsal lobe of the tail, The extent to which the caudal lobes are covered with 


fulcra is well shown in Plate IV. and Plate I. fig. 1 of the memoir in question, and 


their connection with upper and lower ‘systems of body- plates appears 
distinct.” * | 


For my part, I ientitais hold that the relations of the heterocercal tail to the 


two surfaces respectively of the carapace were quite satisfactorily proved in the plates 


plus tect of my former paper. The great median plate of the surface on which 


the mouth and supposed orbits are placed, I described as being different from the one 


on the other side (see Plates I., IJ., and IV.) by being bilobate in front, and having - 
behind a peculiar raised longitudinal fold continuing the direction of the posterior 
notch a little way forwards. It is true that I did not, among my plates, reproduce a 
photograph of an entire specimen of this plate, the one shown in Pl. III. being 
deficient posteriorly, but in the text-figure 3, p. 729, I “ restored its contour from other 
specimens” (p. 728). And in the specimen, of which a good photograph is given, in 
Pl. V. fig. 1, the line of smaller fulcra, situated on the presumably ventral margin of 
the tail, is exhibited with absolute clearness running up to the posterior (cloacal) notch 


of that plate, which, as shown by its prominent median fold, is as Raneennenly the plate 


described by me as ventral. 
_ But as Professor DEAn’s remarks have been widely circulated in so well- ave a 
periodical as Science, I shall in this “ Supplement ” go over the subject of the orienta- 


tion of the exoskeleton of Drepanaspis once more, this time illustrating by specimens 


not figured in my previous memoir, though one of them (Pl. I.) was before me 
when it was written. 

. The depressed and flattened carapace of Drepanaspis shows in front a wide mouth- 
slit, which, though nearly terminal, is not quite so, and consequently is seen only on 
one aspect of the creature, which may meanwhile be called the oral one. It 


| * Science, N.S., vol. xix., No. 487, April 29, 1904, p. 704. 
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is this aspect, represented in Pl. III. of my former memoir, which I have de- 
noted ‘ventral,’ and on which we find two median plates, the anterior and 
smaller of which bounds the mouth behind, while the larger one has posteriorly 
a conspicuous median notch (cloacal), the direction of which is continued forwards 
for some little distance in the middle line by the longitudinal fold to which I 


have already called attention. In this side of the creature are also seen the “orbital” 


or sensory plates, the anterior and posterior ventro-laterals, and. a narrow ex- 

ternal marginal portion of the postero-lateral on each side. In the specimen to which 
_ [ have just referred the posterior extremity of the great median plate is deficient, but 
this deficiency I now remedy by figuring the one shown in Pl. I. of this Supplement, 


and I may say that this is the specimen which enabled me to complete the restoration 


of the plate in question, as seen in text-figure 3, p. 729 of my previous paper. Of this 
2 example an accurate photograph is given in Pl. |. of the present communication, and on 
comparing this figure with Pl.. III. (former paper) it will be at once seen that the 
~ creature presents to us the same oral surface ; for though the front part with the mouth 


is lost, there is no mistaking the “orbital” of one side («.), the anterior ventro-laterals 
—(a.v.l.), the postero-laterals (p./.), and the posterior ventro-lateral of one side. In the © 


centre of the specimen we see the great median plate (m.v.) of this surface, considered 
by me as ventral, in a state of nearly absolute completeness, though obliquely deformed 
like the rest of the specimen. With perfect clearness we see the bilobate front of this 
plate, the re-entering angle thereby formed being occupied by a portion of the mental 


plate (m.), while posteriorly the median fold, terminating on the notch behind, is shown ~ 


with absolute distinctness. Then, below this, the hinder portion of the median plate 


(m.d.) of the opposite side is seen from its inner or. visceral aspect, being brought into | 


view by an oblique backward thrust. 


The aspect of the carapace to which the last- mentioned plate (m.d. ) belongs is seen 


in Plates I. and II. of my former memoir. . On it the mouth-slit is never visible, 


and consequently the term aboral may be temporarily applied to it. It shows | 


_ only-one large median plate, which differs strikingly from the corresponding one 


on the oral aspect in its proportionally narrower shape, in not being emarginate — 


or bilobate in front, in having its posterior notch smaller, pointed in front and 
filled up by a narrow plate, and finally in the total absence of the median fold 
which is so conspicuous on the posterior part of the great median plate of the oral 
surface. We also recognise the aboral surface by the much greater extent to which 


the postero-lateral plates are visible, by the greater number of small polyoral plates 
surrounding the median one, by the fusion of some of these little plates into what I | 
have called the rostral plates in front, and by the two shallow pits, one on each side of 


the front of the head, caused by the compression of one of the small plates over the 
ring-like thickening round the margin of the orbital or sensory opening internally. 
Having now made sure of the two surfaces of the carapace, the details of which are 


put together in my restored figures (pp. 726 and 729 of my previous memoir), it now 
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remains to settle accurately the relation to those surfaces of the two margins of the 
caudal fin. 

In fig. 2, Pl. V. of my previous paper, a tail is represented which, though truncated 
behind, shows clearly that on one margin the fulcral scales are much larger than on the 
other; and an additional difference is, that those of ‘the smaller series are, in front, 
peculiarly short and erect. Then, an inspection of fig. 1, Pl. IJ. of the present 
Supplement shows that the caudal fin, though not bilobate, is unsymmetrical above 
and below, and projects further back on that aspect on which the larger fulera are 
placed ; moreover, we observe that the lateral scales which clothe the fin are, under the 
line of larger fulcra, also larger. In other words we have, to all appearance, a normal 
piscine heterocercal tail, of which the longer margin, provided with the larger fulcra, is 
presumably the dorsal one, and it now remains to prove with which aspect of the 
carapace this margin of the tail coincides. This question, I maintain, was already settled 


by the specimen represented in Pl. V. fig. 1 of my previous memoir, in whick-the line 


of smaller fulcra is traceable to the apparent cloacal opening at the posterior extremity _ 
of the median fold of that plate, which is certainly the median plate of the oral aspect . 


of the carapace. 


But a still more cinicpleti demonstration of these relations is afforded in Pl. III. of 
the present Supplement. Here we have a specimen seen from the oral side, as shown 
by the form of median plate (m.v.) with its posterior fold, the presence of the sensory 
plate x. with its orbital (*) perforation, and of the plates a.v.l. and p.v.l., designated by © 
me anterior and posterior ventro-lateral respectively. It may also be noted that the — 
median plate (m.d.) of the aboral side, seen from the internal surface, is shown displaced, 


and projecting from below the root of the tail. A considerable part of the caudal fin 


with the fulcra on both margins is shown, and, with absolute clearness, the line of 


smaller fulera (v Sf ) is seen to proceed forwards and end at the posterior extremity of _ 
the great median plate of the oral surface of tne carapace. Compare this figure with 


the two in Pl. V. of my former memoir. 

It is therefore proved, beyond all possibility of doakt, that that margin of the | 
caudal fin which carries the row of smaller fulera is coincident with the oral aspect of 
the carapace ; and conversely, that the other margin, which projects further back, carries 


the large fulcra, and presumably contained the caudal body-prolongation, is coincident 


with the aboral one. If, then, the tail is constructed according to the normal piscine 
heterocercal type, the abor al surface of the carapace is the dorsal, and the oral one is 
the ventral surface. 

But it may be asked whether in . Drepanaspis the Sas miché not have 
been reversed as in the reptilian Ichthyosaurus, by the caudal prolongation of the 
body axis having passed down along the ventral margin of the caudal fin, instead of 
along the dorsal one. In that case I should still be in the wrong as regards the 
orientation of the two surfaces of the carapace! _ 


In the first place, we know of no such case among fishes. For, though the lower 
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lobe of the caudal fin in the Angel-fish (Squatina) is larger and projects further back 
than the dorsal one, there is no downward bend of the vertebral axis, which proceeds | 
straight backwards. Nor has the greater size of the lower caudal fin lobe in the 
teleostean homocercal Flying-fish (Hxocetus) any bearing on the question. © | 

Another circumstance which cannot be overlooked is the position of the mouth. 
‘This, as I have already shown, is not truly terminal, but is situated on that aspect of 
the carapace which is coincident with the shorter margin of the fin and the apparent 
cloacal opening. Now, although the mouth may appear to look upwards in such a 
peculiarly specialised bony fish as the recent Angler (Lophius), yet, judging from the 
analogy of other Ostracoderm types, such as Pteraspis, Cephalaspis, and Asterolepis, 
the dorsal side is not the | one on which we would expect to find it in the case of © 
Drepanaspis. | 

But of really crucial importance is the position of the cloacal Opening or vent. at, 

at least, we cannot expect to find on the dorsal aspect of the tail of a fish or fish-like 
vertebrate, unless we should take upon ourselves to deny the presence of a notochordal 
vertebral axis in those creatures. Now if we look at Pl. II. of my former memoir, which 
represents the aboral surface of the fish, we find no trace of any such opening, although 
the scales of the middle line, between the posterior margin of the great median plate 
and the fulcra of the tail, are in complete order and well preserved. The aboral side 
of the fish is therefore not ventral; and if it be not ventral, then it is dorsal, and the 
_ oral side is the ventral one, in wicneliads with my original description. 
Turning now to this oral side,—in the specimen represented in fig. 1, Pl. V. of my 
former memoir, the position of the cloacal opening seems to me to be distinctly marked 
just in the notch which follows the prominent posterior median fold of the great central 
plate, in front of the first fulcral scale in the middle line. Again, in the specimen 
represented in Pl. III. of the present. Supplement, we have the great median plate 
(m.v.) of the aboral surface distinctly shown, as is also its median fold behind and the 
notch ¢., though one margin of the latter is broken away. It is this notch c. which, in 
my opinion, marks the position of the cloacal opening, in perfect. accordance with the 
appearances shown in the figure just referred to, and also represented in the restoration 
of the ventral surface in text-figure 3, p. 729 of my previous memoir. It is, however, to 
be noted that in this specimen (PI. III.) the anterior extremity of the first (ventral) 
fulcral scale is slightly displaced, or shoved to one side, so that it no longer closes the 
cloacal notch (c.), which is consequently left open behind. 

I submit, therefore, that | have amply shown— 

First.—That the aboral aspect of the carapace of Drepanaspis is coincident with 
the apparent dorsal ‘“‘ lobe” or aspect of the caudal fin. 

Second.—That the absence of a cloacal opening on the aboral aspect of the 
coremencement of the tail, and its apparent presence on the oral one, is equivalent to a 
proof that the aboral margin of the tail, consequently of the entire creature, zs the 
dorsal aspect. Conversely, the oral aspect is the ventral; and my previous orientation 
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of the creature is correct, no matter on which side of it the openings supposed: to be 
orbits are placed. 
No one will question the sensory nature of these openings, but that they really are 
eye-orbits, however possible or even probable that may be, is by no means certain. 
Their position is, however, analogous to that of the supposed orbits in Pteraspis ; and 


I can only repeat that, situated as they are so near to the right and left edges of the 


vertically flattened carapace, they might well, in the living and uncompressed condition 
of the animal, have enjoyed a considerable amount of lateral outlook. 

Scales of the tail-pedicle.—I have already in my previous memoir (p. 731) alluded 

to the fact that on that part of the tail which lies between the carapace and the caudal 


fin there is at least one longitudinal row of scales, which are considerably higher than - 


broad, and which are seldom well seen, owing to that part being usually obscured by 
pyritous deposit. As the form of these scales can only be expressed in a direct lateral 


view, they could not be properly represented i in my restored figures, in which the tail- — 


pedicle is depicted as seen from above and from below. 

_ However, in fig. 2, Pl. II. of this Supplement the tail- -pedicle i is seen free of pyrites, 
and here two rows of such vertically elongated scales are clearly visible. At the caudal 
fin they pass into smaller scales of a rhombic form, which become very small on the 
fin-mem brane. 


This specimen is also interesting in this respect, that, while lying on its ventral 


surface, that is to say, back upwards, the median dorsal plate has dropped out and the 


visceral aspect of the median ventral one has come into view, this plate being at once 
recognisable by the prominent emargination of its anterior border. This condition is 
the reverse of what more commonly occurs, for, as I have already stated, it is not at all 
~ yare to find in a specimen lying on its back that the median ventral plate has been lost, 


and the inner surface of the median dorsal one shown in-consequence. See my previous 


memoir, Pl. [V., and explanation, p. 738. 


In sadealiie I may remark that up to the present I have not been able to find in 


Drepanaspis any trace of a lateral sensory canal system. 
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Fig. 1. = Fig. 2. 
Natural Size. | 7 One-half Natural Size. 
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EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


All the figures in the following plates have been reproduced from photographs taken from specimens from 
the Lower|Devonian Roofing Slate of Gemiinden in the Royal Scottish Museum. 


m.d., median dorsal plate. p.l., postero-lateral. 

m.v., median ventral.  £.p.l., right postero-lateral. 

m., mental. | L.p.l., left postero-lateral. 

Sensory. d.f., dorsal fulcral scales of tail. 
a.v.l., anterior ventro-lateral. v.f., Ventral fulcral scales of tail. 
p.v.l., posterior ventro-lateral. c., position of cloacal opening. 


I. 


Ventral surface of a carapace of Drepanaspis Gemiindenensis, somewhat deficient in front and on the left 
side. The specimen is strongly obliquely deformed, so that the lateral plates on the right side are shoved in 
advance of those on the left. Here we have an exceedingly good view of the median ventral plate (m.v.) 
with its posterior median fold and notch, and the anterior emargination in which the hinder portion of the 

mental plate (m.) is seen to be lodged. Owing to oblique displacement of parts, the hinder portion of the 
internal surface of the median dorsal plate (m.d.) is also seen below and behind the median ventral. 
Compare this figure with that on Plate ITI. of my previous memoir. : 


Puate II. 


Fig. l. Tail and caudal “fin of Drepanaspis, to show the oblique hukesocnionl catcuiiine: and the ©. 
greater size and strength of the fulera on the upper or dorsal margin. The lateral scales of the tail-pedicle 
in front of the caudal fin are covered with pyritous pes and the commencement of the row of dorsal 
fulera 1 is also not exhibited. Natural size. | 

Fig. 2. Specimen of Drepanaspis somewhat deficient on the left side, lying on its ventral surface, but 
with the median dorsal plate wanting, so that the inner surface of the median ventral is exposed. At the 
antero-external corner of the carapace the small rounded pit formed by the compression of one of the external 
dorsal polygonal plates over the internal ring-like thickening of the opening in the sensory plate is well 
marked ; behind this, the outer margin of the carapace and its postero-lateral angle are formed by the 
postero-lateral plate. The median row of dorsal fulcra is seen from its commencement, and the two rows of 
vertically elongated scales on the side of the tail-pedicle are unusually well shown. The ventral fulera are 
not seen, having. been cut off by the broken edge of the stone, but a great part of the expanse of the caudal 
fin, covered with small rhombic scales, is visible. One-half natural size. 


Puare II. 


Specimen of Drepanaspis Gemiindenensis lying on its back, and showing the greater part of the outer 
surface of the median ventral plate (m.v.) with the posterior median fold, and the notch c. marking the 
position of the cloacal opening. This notch is followed by the line of median ventral fulcral scales (v.f.), the 
first of which is slightly displaced in front, so that its anterior margin no longer completes, as it ought, the 
notch into an opening. The dorsal fulcra (d.f.), of obviously larger size, are seen on the opposite side of the 
tail, the anterior ones being slightly confused. The scales of the beginning of the tail-pedicle are, as is 
commonly the case, obscured by pyritous deposit, but those further back and on the caudal fin are clearly 
exhibited. Portions of the left sensory plate (#.), of the left anterior ventro-lateral (a.v./.), and of the left 
postero-lateral (Z.p.l.) are seen at the top of the figure; a portion of the right postero-lateral (A.p./.) is also 
seen below, removed from the rest of the fish, and turned right over so as to show its dorsal surface. Lastly, 
the median dorsal plate (m.d.) is so displaced from the rest of the body as to be : seen almost in its entirety, 
—seen, of course, from its internal or visceral aspect. | 
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XXI.—A further Contribution to the Freshwater Plankton of the Scottish Lochs. 


By W. West, F.L.S., and G. S. West, M.A., F.L.S. Communicated by 
Professor I. B, Batrour, F.R.S. (With Seven Plates.) 


(MS. received January 26, 1905. Read March 6, 1905. Issued separately June 15, 1905.) 


CONTENTS. 
Introduction, . 477 | III. Systematic Account of the more important 
II. Detailed Kecount of the Plankton of the Lochs | Alge of the Plankton,. . oo a 


investigated, . 478 | IV. General Remarks on Scottish Phytoplankton, 509 


Our first investigation of Scottish plankton in 1901-2, although only tentative and 


somewhat meagre, was sufticient to show that, as regards the phytoplankton, the lochs 


of the west and north-west of Scotland were probably richer than any lakes previously 
examined. Owing to the extraordinary richness of the few collections then examined, it 


_ was considered eminently desirable that the investigation should be further extended. 
This we have been enabled to do by means of a third successive grant from the Royal 


Society, and the present ‘paper is one of the results of a visit to the north- west of Scot- 
land in July, August, and September, 1903. | 

- Materia! was collected from more than twenty of the lochs in Perth, Inverness, Ross, 
and the Outer Hebrides, and its examination has been most gratifying. The collections 
were made in the ordinary manner by silken tow-nets, about 9 inches diameter at the 


-mouth, and the material was mostly preserved in 4 p.c. formalin. It is to be regretted 


that much of this material could not be examined in the living state, as there is every 
reason to believe from the preserved samples that some at least of the lochs were rich 
in Heliozoa. 
In Perthshire, Loch Tay was 5 inventiontad during the month of J uly ro a ‘ani 
part of its length, and a number of collections were also made from the River Lochay. — 
In Inverness, six lochs were investigated during Augyst, viz., L. Bairness, L. na 


Cloiche Sgoilt, L. na Criche, L. Gorma, L. Morar, and L. Shiel. Of these, the two latter 


yielded the best material. 
In Ross, material was collected during September from L. Luichart and L. Rosque. 
In Lewis, nine lochs were investigated during August. The plankton of most of 
these lochs was distinctly rich, especially that obtained from Loch Fadaghoda, which 
stands unrivalled for the abundance and diversity of its Desmid-flora. 
In Harris, three lochs were examined, viz., L. Diracleet, L. a Mhorghain, and L. 
Laxadale. | 
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In our previous contribution to Scottish freshwater plankton we recorded a number — 
of algze from Loch Tay, Perthshire, and from Loch Laxadale, Harris; and for the sake 
of better comparison these records have been included in the tabulated account of the — 
plankton, along with additions obtained by subsequent collections from these lochs. 

We have also included in this same table the results of an examination of some 
material forwarded to us by Mr J. Murray, of the Scottish Lake Survey (Pullar Trust), 
from Lochs nan Cuinne, Ghriama, and Ruar, in Sutherland, and from Loch Morar, in 
Inverness. We obtained permission from Sir Joun Murray to utilise these results to 
the best advantage, and we have therefore tabulated them alongside the other plankton 
records. The material from Loch Ruar was both rich and interesting, and consisted 
principally of Desmids and Diatoms. The Desmids were almost as abundant and con- 
spicuous as those from Loch Fadaghoda, but were not nearly so diversified in character. 


The Diatoms, however, were especially notistable, and constituted fully one-half of the 


plankton. | 
In preparing this paper we have largely ide use of hansen hon 


inspection of photomicrographs, especially those taken under a magnification of 100 


diameters, greatly facilitates the comparison of plankton from different lochs, and 
renders more manifest the distinguishing features of the material. In preparing the — 
plankton-material for photography, it is absolutely essential to remove the larger 
animals, such as the Entomostraca, otherwise the thickness of the film of water is 


— too great to allow of obtaining a reasonable focus of the majority of the floating objects. 


The photographs used for purposes of illustration are principally of material from Lochs 
Ruar and Fadaghoda, as they indicate very clearly the differences between the Scottish 


plankton and that of most of the lakes of continental Europe. 


Mr Lemmermany, of Bremen, has kindly reported upon the Peridiniew and some 
other flagellate organisms from certain of the lochs. 


Il. DerarLeD ACCOUNT OF PLANKTON OF LOCHS INVESTIGATED. 


Plankton has been pene ae from the following twenty-four lochs and from the 
River Lochay. The date refers to the date of collection. 


1. Loch Tay, Per thshire, J uly 1903.—The loch is about 12 miles long and 290 feet 
above sea-level, and is situated in the vicinity of mountains which reach a height of 
4000 feet. The collections were made from the western part of it during very fine - 
weather. Desmids and Diatoms were abundant in the plankton, and there was also 
an abundance of Celospherium Kiitzingianum. 

2. River Lochay, Perthshire, July 1903.—The collections were made from the lower: 
reaches of the river before its entrance to Loch Tay. Diatoms were very abundant. 

3. Loch Bairness, Inverness, Aug. 1903.—This is a small loch situated among very 
rocky surroundings in Moidart. The plankton contained numerous Desmids and a great 


abundance of the Rotifer Anurea cochlearis, Gosse. 
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4,5, and 6. Lochs na Cloiche Sgoilt (alt. 800 feet), na Criche (alt. 700 feet), and 
Gorma (alt. 800 feet), Inverness, Aug. 1903.—Small lochs in Moidart, with rocky 
surroundings, the largest one being barely a mile in length. A long-spined form 
of Ceratium hirundinella and Crucigenia irregularis were very abundant in Lochs 
na Cloiche Sgoilt and Gorma: The plankton of Loch na Criche was remarkable for 
the enormous quantity and large size of the colonies of Kirchneriella lunar (Kirchn.), 
Mob. 

7. Loch Morar, Inverness, Aug. 1903.—This loch is 11} miles in sail and at its. 
_ widest part is only a mile and a half in breadth. It is a little more than 30 feet above 
_ the sea-level, and is one of the deepest lakes in Europe. It has a maximum depth of 
- 1017 feet, and only seven of the lakes of continental Europe exceed this depth—four in 
Norway and three in Italy. The temperature of the surface- water in July 1902 was — 
55°2° F., and the temperature at the bottom 42°2° F.* 

hte collections of plankton were examined from this loch. All were remarkable, 
owing to the quantity of Stigonema minutum, Hass., St. mamallosum, Ag., Calothria, — 
sp., and Glawocapsa Ralfsiana (Harv.), Kiitz., they contained. These alge are not 
_ plankton-forms, and had most. was: entered the lake by mountain torrents during © 
heavy rains. | 

8. Loch Shiel, Inverness, Aug. 1908. "This loch is about 18 miles in ‘loth. 
and one of the narrowest in Scotland, presenting a close resemblance to a Norwegian 
fjord. For much of its length it lies between high mountains, and its altitude is only 
15 feet above sea-level. The plankton was mostly obtained from towards the western 
extremity, and species of Mougeotia and Zygnema were very common init. Rhizopods 
were not uncommon, one species of Nebela being hitherto undescribed. ons 

9. Loch Luichart, Ross, Sept. 1903.—This loch is above 4 miles in length, and is 
280 feet above sea-level. It is situated in a valley between rocky hills, the lower 
slopes of which are thickly wooded. The plankton contained quantities of Mesotanium 
macrococcum (Kiitz.), Roy & Biss., in small gelatinous colonies, and also an abundance 
of Clathrulina elegans, Cienk., sad Diplosigopsis frequentissima (Zach.), Lemm. 

10. Loch Rosque, Ross, Sept. 1908.—A loch about 3 miles in length, 508 feet 
above the sea-level, and situated between high mountains. The plankton contained 
quantities of Clathrulina elegans, Cienk., and was rather remarkable for the scarcity of 
Peridinicx. It contained numerous specimens of a Rhaphidiophrys, R. viridis, 
Arch., and Diplosigopsis frequentissima (Zach.), Lemm. 

11, 12, and 13. Lochs nan Cuinne, Ghriama, and Ruar, Sutherland.—Loch nan 
Cuinne is about 3 miles in length, 390 feet above sea-level, and is situated among a 
number of low hills of north-east Sutherland. Lochs Ghriama and Ruar are much smaller 
lochs. The plankton was collected from these three lochs by Mr James Murray, of the 
Scottish Lake Survey (Pullar Trust), and samples were forwarded to us for the investi- . 


* Bathymetrical Surv rey of the Freshwater Lochs of Scotland, ee v. —Lochs of the Morar Basin—by Dr T. N. 
J OHNSTON, The Scot. Geog. Mag. », Sept. 1904, vol. xx., No. 9. | 
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gation of the alge. The material was in every case fairly rich, that from Loch Ruar 
being especially rich in Desmids and Diatoms. 
14, Loch east of Cearnabhal, Lewis, Aug. 1903.—This was a small deep ick. about 
200 feet above sea-level, and situated amongst rocky bog-land. 
15. Loch Cuthaig, Lewis, Aug. 1903.—A small loch among rocky and boggy land,. 
about 200 feet above sea-level. The plankton contained many Desmids, the most 


abundant of which were forms of Ar Incus (Bréb.), Hass., and Stawrastrum 


lunatum, Ralfs, var. planctonicum. . 

16. Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Aug. 1903.—This loch is about 2 aren long, with a 
very irregular contour. It contains several rocky islands, and its margins are both 
rocky and boggy. The plankton was well investigated, and the material collected was 
_ the richest we have ever examined. The Desmids were in great quantity, and also in 
great variety. Many species of great rarity and interest occurred in abundance in this 
_ plankton, and the investigation of this material has extended the geographical range of 
quite a number of Desmids. Stawrastrum Ophiura, Lund, and Spamrocyens Schroetera, 
Chod., were especially noticeable. 

17. Loch Langabhat, Lewis, Aug. 1903. about 8 in length and about 
200 feet above the sea-level. The plankton contained large numbers of Mallomonas 
caudata, | 

18, 19, 20, 21, and 22. Lochs Roinebhall an Sgath, Shubhaill, Str anabhat, and an 
Tomain, Lewis, Aug. 1908.—These lochs are all of small size and are similarly situated, 
none being at an altitude of more than 300 feet above sea-level. The plankton obtained 
from them was of a somewhat uniform character, that from Loch Stranabhat being 
undoubtedly richer than the others. Loch an Sgath was remarkable for the great 
abundance of Rotifers. L. Roinebhall contained Mallomonas longiseta, Lemm., and 
M. producta (Zach.), Iwanoff. | 

23. Loch Diracleet, Harris, Aug. 1903.—A small loch south of Tarbert, with rocky 
shores, and situated very little above sea-level. The plankton was characterised by the 
great abundance of Staurastrum jaculiferum, West. | 

24, Loch a M. horghan, Harris, Aug. 1903.—A small loch among the hills 5 
miles north of Tarbert; its altitude is 480 feet. The plankton had no distinguishing 
features, although Asteronella gracilluma, Heib., occurred in considerable quantity. 

. 25, Loch Laxadale, Harris, Aug. 1903.—This loch is about 14 miles in length, a 
quarter of a mile in breadth, and is 40 feet above sea-level. It is situated near Tarbert, 
in the midst of high rocky mountains. The plankton was somewhat varied in character, 
and contained an abundance of Staurastrum paradoxum, Meyen, and St. jaculiferum, 


West. Seven species of Rhizopods were observed in this plankton. LEMMERMANN also 


records Mallomonas caudata, Iwanoff, and M. longiseta, Lemm. 
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Ceratium hirundinella, O. F. Miiller. 


The abundance of this organism is one of the most conspicuous features of the Scot- 
tish plankton, but sutficient observations have not been made to decide definitely the 
time of its maximum period. | 

The length and divergence of the antapical horns are exceedingly variable. 

LEMMERMANN aie the following measurements :— 


of of | Length of Total 

Locality. Antapical| 2nd Antapi-| 3rd Ant- Length of 

cal Horn. | apical Horn. Body. 

Loch Roinebhall, Lewis, . . | 72-85y 33-42 Tp 212-245°6u 
Loch Shubhaill, ( | 105-1244 | 60-934 | 37°5-45y 4-154 | 210°5-28lp 
Loch Diracleet, . | 103-11lp 82-104 34-49 u 15-23 238-291 
Loch a |] Mhorghain, Haris, | 101-153p (86-1204 | 15-30 251-3574 

| Loch Laxadale, | | 105-120'54| 73-1084 40-45. | | 237-304, 


To these we add two others— 


Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, . 118-129) 67-82 60-672 31-384 | 235-260p 


| 


In the specimens from Loch Ruar there was a complete absence of the third (short) 
-antapical process, and in those from Loch Fadaghoda the three antapical povogenes were 
nearer a uniform development other examined. 


Fig. 1. 


Ceratium hirundinella, O. F. Miller. A, Tinie Loch Ruar, Sutherland ; B, from Loch ras Shetlands ; Cc, 
from Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis; D, leas Loch Beosetter, Bressay, Shetlands. (All x 200.) ap, steal 
horn ; at,, at,, at,, the three antapical horns. : : 


In sh xylogr. 1, A, the third antapical horn is absent, but in fig. 1, D, it has reached 
its maximum development (at,). LLEMMERMANN has figured a large number of different 


ap ap 
B 
ak al, ak, 
aly al» 
aks 
al ak, at, al, 
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forms of this species from the plankton of Sweden (vide Lemm. in Archiv f. Bot., 
Bd. 11, No. 2, t. 2, f. 1-49). We have found all these forms in the Scottish plankton, 
and cysts occur plentifully. Figs. xylogr. 1, B and D, are from specimens observed in 
plankton from the Shetland Islands. Fig. 1, B, shows the first appearance of the third 


antapical horn (aé;), and fig. 1, D, shows the maximum development and divergence of 


the three antapical horns. 


Peridinium Westii, Lemm. , Sp. n. 

Body nearly globular, at the posterior margin slightly sinuate, 4445p long and 
42°5-59u broad, in the girdle-view (fig. xylogr., 2, C and D) nearly reniform, divided by 
the transverse furrow into two nearly equal halves. Transverse furrow disposed in a 
conspicuously spiral manner (vide fig. 2, A). Longitudinal furrow reaching a short 


distance into the apical half and downwards as far as the posterior margin of the body, 
in the posterior part much dilated, and in the middle of the left margin with a blunt 
papilla. Membrane ornamented with irregular, —s and sometimes ramified 


ridges. 
Plates itrogalaxiy developed, in the lower part of the body much larger than in 


the upper part. Hpivalve (fig. 2, C) with a transversely elongated rhomboidal plate ; 


equatorial plates seven, the dorsal one much larger than the others; first apical plate 
quadrangular, dilated outwards ; second apical plate pentagonal, nearly as long as bread ; 

third apical plate on the dorsal side of the first dorsal plate, forming part of an apical 
circle of plates; fourth apical plate irregularly quadrangular ; first dorsal plate nearly 


triangular, situated at the apex of the upper part of the body; second dorsal plate 
trapezoid ; apex wanting. Hypovalve (fig. 2, D) with two antapical plates, of which the 


right one is the larger; suture between these plates running from the middle of the 


ventral margin obliquely towards the left dorsal side. 


Intercalary strips of the carapace very variable, in old cells sometimes very broad. 
Hab.—Lochs Bairness and Shiel, Inverness ; Loch Rosque, Ross; Loch Shubhaill, 
Lewis, Outer Hebrides. | | | 


Fig, 2 


Peridinium Westii, Lemm. x 610. A, ventral view; B, dorsal view; C, Epivalve ; D, Hypovalve. 
(After drawings by 


2 ‘Wonk | is distineciihed from any other species of Perzdiniwm by the disposition 
of the plates and the curious ridges of the membrane. 
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III. Sysrematic Account oF THE Morr ImporTANr ALGA OF THE 
PLANKTON. 


This part of the paper deals specifically with the most interesting of the Algee found 
in the plankton. Many of these belong to the family Desmidiacez, in which the Scot- 
tish plankton is remarkably rich. Three species, viz., Staurastrum inelegans, St. sub- 
nudibrachatum, and Desmidium occidentale, and a number of varieties, are here 


described (and figured) for the first time, most of them having been found in Loch 


Fadaghoda, Lewis. The following are rare Desmids which have not previously been 
recorded from the British Islands :—Gonatozygon aculeatum, Hast. ; Hyalotheca Indica, 


~Turn.; Micrasterras Wallichu, Grun.; Stawrastrum W..& G. 
West ; and St. Tohopekaligense, Wolle, var. trifurcatum, W. & G. 8. West. 


A new brown alga—Phwococcus planctonicus—occurred in several of the lakes 
examined, and the occurrence of Ca@lastrum Morus, W. & G. S. West, is very 


Interesting. An undescribed genus of the Protococcoidese—Actinobot ‘ys—oceurred in 


quantity in some of the lakes, and a few specimens of Pleodorina californica, Shaw, 
were observed from ws Fadaghoda. _ Botryococcus protuberans is also a well-marked 
new species. : 


Of the Diatoms, Rhizosolenia er iensis, H. L. Sm., var. morsa, and Fragilaria 


~ Crotonensis (A. M. Edw.), Kitton, var. contorta, are worthy of special mention. 


Class PHAROPHYCEA. | 
Order SYNGENETICA. 
Family 


‘Genus Pheococcus, Boral, 1892, 


cisniiaitiies: sp. n. (PI. 6, figs. 15, 16). 

P. cellulis parvis, globosis vel subglobosis, 16-64 in tegumento libere natante aggre- 
gatis; tegumentis gelatinosis, homogeneis, hyalinis et subellipsoideis, V1X conspicuis ;. 
chromatophoris singulis vel binis, parietalibus, luteo-brunneis, cum marginibus irregu- — 
lariter lobatis ; membrana cellularum firma et tenue. Propagatio bipartitione cellularum 
in omnes directiones. 

Diam. cell. 7°2-9°6 diam. fam., 73-120 

Hab.—Loch Mor Bharabhais aad Loch Padagnode, Lewis; and Loch Laxadale, 
Harris, Outer Hebrides. | 

This alga is distinguished from the other species of the genus by its iat Siline 
colonies of small size and its globose cells. Each. cell contains either one large, lobed 
chromatophore, occupying the greater part of the interior of the cell-wall, or two smaller, | 
lobed chromatophores. 


The gelatinous investment is very inconspicuous, and towards its outer surface often | 
exhibits a radiating fibrillar structure. 


‘ 
| 
: 
| 
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Zoogonidia were not observed. | 
The only other British species is Phxococcus paludosus, W. & G. S. West, a 
species with ellipsoidal cells which occurs in moorland ditches and pools. 


Family | 
Genus Dinobryon, Ehrenb., 1833. 


2. f). elongatum, Imhof., var. undulatum, Lemm., in Berichte Deutsch. botan, Ges., 
1900, p. 28; p. 516, t. 18, 21- -22. 


Hab.—Loch an Sgath, Lewis; Lochs Diracleet and Laxadale, aie, — 
Hebrides. | 


. D. cylindricum, Imhof., var. gadiforshe, Lemm., l.c., p. 517, t. 19, f. 12-14. 
E ab.—This variety occurred in great abundance in the plankton of most of the 
lochs examined. 


Class CHLOROPHYCES. 
Order GipoGONIALES, 
Family | 
Genus Gdogonium, Link., 1820. 
Numerous sterile species of this genus occur cbundanidy } in the plankton of slecet 
all the Scottish lochs, most of them being relatively small species of the genus. The 


filaments are mostly short, and they most probably accumulate in ‘the plankton by 
breaking away from the margins of the loch. 


Onder MICROSPORALES. 
Family 
Gains Mi wrospora, Thur., 1850; em. Lagerh., 1888. 


Microspora amena (Kiitz.), Lagerh. Quantities of this in the 
plankton of most of the Scottish lochs. The filaments were mostly in a fragmentary 
- condition, and the cell-walls were greatly thickened, some of the plants being very near — 
M. crassior (Hansg.), Hazen. 


Order CoNJUGATA. 
Family ZYGNEMACEZ. 
Genus Mougeotia, Ag., 1824. 


Species of this genus are very abundant in the Scottish plankton, especially 3 in the 
lakes at high altitudes. They are mostly species with long and exceedingly narrow cells, 
and they very rarely produce spores. Some of the thicker species exhibit a remarkable 
contortion and coiling of the filaments which we have never observed except in the 


4 
é 
‘ 
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plankton. We previously mentioned this curious feature as characteristic of the plank- 
ton of Loch a Bhursta, Benbecula (vide Journ. Linn. Soc., 1908, bot., xxxv. p. 524). 


Family 
Genus Gonatozygon, De Bary, 1856. 


+5. G. acuteiliaas, Hastings, in Amer. Month. Micr...Journ., 1892, p. 29; Johns, in 
Bull. Torr. Bot. Club, 1895, vol. 22, No. 7, p. 291, t. 239, f. 9. 1G. eouleatwin, f. manor, 


W. & G. 8. West in Trans. Linn. Soc., bot. ser. 2, v. , 1896, p. 230, t. 12, figs. 1, 2.] 


Long. 266 «; lat. in med. sine acul. 10°5 u, ad apic. 12° 5; long. acul. 75-77 
(Pl. 6, fig. 2).. | 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

This rare species has not been reported previously as being found in Europe. It 
seems distributed over certain districts of the eastern United States, and Turner has 


figured two forms of what he termed “ G. pilosum, Wolle,” from Central India, which 


undoubtedly belong to G. aculeatum (vide Turn. in Kongl. sv. Vet.-Akad. Hand, 
Bd. 25, No. 5, 18938, p. 25, t. 20, figs. 1, 2). The Scottish specimens are relatively 
narrower than the American ones, but all the species of this genus exhibit great varia- 


tion, not merely in size, but in relative proportions. 


6. G. monotenium, De Bary, var. pilosellum, Nordst. in Wittr. and Noedlat: Alg. 


Exsic., 1886, No. 750, fase. 21, p. 48; W. & G. 8S. West, Brit. Desm., 1904, vol. i. 
Th 


Long. 278 u ; lat. in med. 7° 8m, ad apic, On (Pl. 6, fig. 1). 
Hab.—Loch an Sgath, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


This variety is of very rare occurrence, and is characterised by the short papillate 


_ projections on the cell-wall. It has not previously been recorded for Scotland. 


Genus Genicularia, De Bary, 1858. 
TG, denne W.& G. S. West, in Journ. Linn. Soe. ‘bot., Xxxv., 1903, p. 536, t. 14, 


figs. 1,2; Brit. Desm., i., 1904, p. 36, t. 5, figs. 1, 2. 


Hab. ind Shiel, Inverness ; Lochs Fadaghoda- and an Sgath, 
and Loch Laxadale, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 

This species appears to be confined to the plankton of the west of iota’. It has 
only previously been recorded from Loch nan Eun, N. Uist, Outer Hebrides. 


Genus Nitzseh, 1817. 


8. Cl. acerosum (Schrank), Ehrenb., forma minor. 

Long. 242; lat. 20 u (PI. 6, fig. 20). 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

9. Cl. turgidum, a forma glabra, Gutw., in Rospraw. Wydz. matem.-przyr. 


- Akad. Umej. Krakow, xxxiil., 1896, p. 37, t. 5, f 10. 


| 


CO 
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Long. 436; lat. 54°5 lat. apic., 16 

Hab.—Loch Shiel, Inverness. 

The Scottish examples were proportionately shorter than those described and figured 

- by Gutwinski from Poland, but were otherwise similar. The apices of the cells are a 
little stouter than in typical Cl. turgidum. 


10. Cl. Kiitzingu, Bréb., var. onychosporum, var. n. (Pl. 6, fig. 22). | 

Var. cum angulis zygospore incrassatis et productis in ungues acutos quattuor, 
ungues prope partem dorsalem semicelluls intra marginem. 

Lat. cell. 15-18; long. zygosp. sine ung. 43-46, cum. ung. 45-50; lat. zy 
sine ung. 32, cum ung. 40-43; long. ung. 5-6 x. 

Hab.—Loch Stranabhat, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

This variety is well characterised by its peculiar zygospore. 


11. Cl. setaceum, Ehrenb., var. elongatum, var. n. (PI. 6, fig. 21). 
Var. cellulis elongatis et angustis, diametro 60—65-plo longioribus. 
Long. 740-780; lat. 12-12°5 
Hab.—Loch an Sgath, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 
This variety is chiefly remarkable for the great prolongation of the attinionted 
extremities. The cell-wall was colourless and the striolations scarcely discernible. | 


Genus Micrasterias, Ag., 1827. 


12. Wallichii, Gran., “ Siissw. Diat. u. Desm. Ins. Sinks: ” Rabenh. 
Kenntniss u. Verbreit. der Hie. H. 2, Leipzig, 1865, p: 14, t 2; £21. 

Long. 181-190; lat. 152-160; lat. isthm. 304. 

Hab.—Loch Ruar, Sutherland (J. Murray)! 

This Desmid is a close relative of M. Mahabuleshwarensis, Hobson, but differs j in 
the subdivision of the superior lateral lobes. It is a rare plant, and was previously 
unknown from the British Islands.* | | 


Genus Cosmarium, Corda, 1834, 


subcontractum, W. & G.S. West. 
Hab.—Loch na Cloiche Sgoilt, Inverness. 
This species has only previously been observed from the Shetland Islands. 


14. C. moniliforme (Turp.), Ralfs, forma panduriformis, Heimerl, ‘‘ Desm. Alp,” 
Verhand. k. k. zool.-bot. Ges. Wien, 1891, p. 598, t. v., £11, 

Two forms of this were observed :— 

a. Cells small; cell-wall distinctly punctate. Mong. 21-22; lat. 11 5- 13 lat, 
isthm. 7°5 » (Pl. 7, fig. 6). 

Hab.—Loch Bairness, Inverness. 

* Mr Murray has also collected this species from the following lochs:—Lochs Nan Eun and Bhaice, 


Perthshire ; Loch nan Cuinne, Sutherland ; Lochs Burraland and Littlester, Shetlands. It is entirely due 
to Mr Murray’s investigations that this species is known from the British Islands.| 


ane 
‘ 
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b. Cells large, slightly angular at the apices; cell-wall smooth. Long. 37-52» ; 
lat. 19-27 »; lat. isthm, 12-14°8 u (Pl. 7, figs. 4, 5). 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


15. C. abbreviatum, Racib. in Pamietnik. Wydz. matem. -przy. Akad. U: bia Kra- 
kow, x., 1895, p. 83, t. 10, f. 13. 

Var. planctonicum, var. n. [C. abbreviatum, var. W. & G. S, West, in Journ. Linn. 
Soc., bot., xxxv., 1903, p. 541, t. 15, f. 6]. 

Var. major, superioribus rotundatioribus. 

Long. 19-29 lat. 22-30; lat. isthm. 5°5-8 crass. 10°5— 13°5 

Hab.—Loch Tay, Perthshire; Loch Morar, Inverness ; Lochs Luichart and Rosque, 
~ Ross; Lochs Cuthaig, Fadaghoda, —— an Sgath, and Loch near Cearnabhal, 
Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

_ This variety appears to retain its characters very constantly, and we have only — 
observed it from the plankton. It is fairly common in the Scottish plankton, and we 


have previously recorded it from Loch Shin, Sutherland, and from Loch Mor eencettonres 
Lewis. 


16. Roy & Biss., in Journ. Bot., xxlv., 1886, p. 195, t. 268, 9, 


grenlandicum, ‘Ferskv. alg. Ostgron, om Grénl., ‘18, 
_Kjobenhavn, 1894, p. 16, t. 1, fi 5. 


Long. 19-21; lat. 16°4-19°5m; lat. isthm. 7°7-8°6u; crass, 11 (Pl. 
figs. 2, 3). 
Hab.—Loch Morar, Inverness ; Lochs Cuthaig and ‘Roinebhall, Lewis, Outer 
Hebrides. | 

The specimens observed were all slightly smaller than those which have > babe 
recorded as occurring in the plankton of Loch Doon, Ayrshire. 

17. C. Botrytis (Bory. ), Menegh. 

Var. depressum, var. n. (Pl. 7, fig. 1). 


Var. cellulis circiter tam longis quam latis, angulis basalibus semicellularum latioribus 
et rotundatioribus, angulis superioribus obtusissimis. _ 
Long. 68-72 4; lat. 65-68 lat. isthm. 16-17 
- Hab.—Loch Ruar, Sutherland (J. Murray)! 
This variety occurred in quantity in the plankton of the above-mentioned loch. It 


seems well characterised by its depressed semicells, which easily distinguish it from any 
other variety of C. Botrytis. 


Genus Xanthidium, Ehrenb., 1884, 


18. X. antelopeum (Bréb.), Kiitz. 
Var. Hebridarum, var. n. (Pl. 7, fig. 21). 


Var. cum spinis tribus supra marginem superiorem semicellulee uniuscuj usque utro- 
bique, spina singula ad angulum superiorem et spinis duobus prope angulum lateralem 


| 
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utrobique ; semicellulz a vertice visee elliptice, tubereulo mediano obtuse mamillato 
utrobique, spinis plerumque in serie unica. 

Long. sine spin. 46-50, cum spin. 61-71 M5 lat. sine spin. 42—49 », cum spin. 
69-82; lat. isthm. 12-14; crass. 31; long., spin. 13°5—-19 x. 


Hab.—Common in the plankton of many lochs in Inverness, Ross, Sutherland and 
the Outer Hebrides. | 


Instead of the normal pair of spines at each upper angle of a jelasaeh, there is in. 


this variety only a single spine, and the pair of spines which should be attached side by 
side at the lateral angles are here separated some distance apart, and placed more or less 
_ vertically over each other. The semicells are therefore not so angular as in typical 


A. antilopeum. The length of the spines varies in different specimens of the var.. 


Hebridarum, but otherwise the distinguishing featutes are retained very constantly. 


Genus Arthrodesnus, Ehrenb., 1838. 
19. A. Incus (Bréb.), Hass. 


A number of very large forms of this species were observed from Loch Cuthaig, 
Lewis. The spines were in all cases widely divergent, and in some specimens the cell- 
wall possessed minute scrobiculations. Long. sine spin. 25-32°5 wm ; lat. sine spin. 
21-26 long. spin. 21-32 u ; lat. isthm. | 

Var. Ralfsu, W. & G. S. West. [A. Ralfsiz, West. ] | 
Forma spinis brevissimis ; long. 15°44; lat. 15 ; lat. isthm. 5 long. spin. 
3-3°8 u (PI. 7, fig. 10). 

-Hab.—Lochs Fadaghoda, Roinebhall, and Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

Var. longispinum, var.n. [A. Incus, Wolle, Desm. U.S., 1884, t. 24, f. 3.] 

Var. spinis perlongis, multe sursum divergentibus. 


Long. sine spin. 14; lat. sine spin. 11°5 lat. isthm. 7 ; ‘Tong ‘spin. 21-25 


(Pl. 7, fig. 22). 
Hab. —Small loch near Cearnabhall, eee Saker Hebrides. 


Genus Staurastrum, Meyen, 1829. 


20. St. sp. n. (PL 7, Bea. 11, 12). 

St. mediocre, paullo latius quam longum, profunde constrictum, sinu latissimo et 
obtuso, isthmo breviter cylindrico; semicellule late subtriangulares, marginibus in- 
ferioribus subrectis vel leviter biundulatis, apice in medio convexo, angulis productis 
acutis vel apiculatis (rare subobtusis) ; a vertice vise triangulares, lateribus convexis 
in medio, angulis submamillatis et leviter apiculatis ; membrana glabra. 

Long. 53°5-60 ; lat. 51-62; lat, isthm. 9-10 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. aoe 

This remarkable Stawrastrwm is somewhat variable in its-characters. ‘The angles 
of the semicells are generally produced, and either acute or apiculate, but in some 
_ DANN. ROY: SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO. 21). ae 74 
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specimens they are relatively obtuse. They may be horizontally disposed, but are 
more often slightly turned upwards. The isthmus is very shortly cylindrical. 

The species can be compared with St. Clepsydra, Nordst. (and its var. acuminatum), 
but the differences are very considerable, especially in the vertical view. 


21. St. brevispinum, Bréb. 
Var. obversum, var. n. (Pl. 7, fig. 15). 
Var. cellulis latioribus quam longis ; semicellulis obverse sémiellipticis cum mucrone 


_ prominentiori ad angulum superiorem unumquemque, sinu angustiori apicem ampliatum - 


versus, dorso semicellularum leviter convexis, ventro multe convexis ; a vertice visis 
cum mucronibus prominentioribus. . 


Long. 38-42 lat. 45-49°5 uw; lat. isthm. 10°5-11 

Hab, —Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

Var. altwm, var. n. (Pl. 7, fig. 16). : | 

_ Var cellulis longioribus quam latis ; semicellulis multe altioribus, dorso valde con- 
vexo; a vertica Visis ‘ateribus minus concavis, angulis crassioribus, mucronibus 
minutis, | | 
Long. 57-66 Jat, 43-50 lat. isthm. 12°5-15° 

Hab.—Lochs nan Cuinne and Ruar, Sutherland (J. Murray)! Lochs Fadaghoda, 
an Sgath, and an Tomain, Lewis ; and Loch Diracleet, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 


These two varieties differ from one another Seamed but are nected forms 
of St. brevispinum, 


22. St. sibiricum, Borge, in Bihang. till K. Sv. Vet.-Akad. Handl., Bad. 17, No. 2, 
1891, p.9,t1, £4. 
Long. 17-18; lat. 17- 21 lat, 7°5-8°5 crass, 8-9 (PL .7, fig; 20). 
-Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 
‘We have recorded a triangular form of this species from the south of England (vide 
Journ. Roy. Mier. Soc., 1896, p. 157, t. 4, f. 39), but the typical form has not been 
observed before from the British Islands. | 


23. St. sublevispinum, W. & G. 8. West, in Journ. LInnn. Soc., bot., XXxii., 1898, 
p. $14, t. 18, £ 20-22: 
Long. lat. 46; lat. isthm. 8°5 | 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

The specimens were slightly larger than the American ones, , but otherwise precisely 
similar. The “body” of the Stawrastrum is very small, and the processes are 
cylindrical, except for their obtusely attenuated apices. The specimen figured (PI. 7, 
fig. 23) shows the first stage of cell-division, the elongation of the isthmus. 


24. St. subnudibrachiatum, sp. n. (Pl. 7, figs. 18, 19). 
St. mediocre, circiter 14-plo latius quam longum (cum processibus), leviter con- 
strictum, sinu latissime aperto; semicellule suborbiculares, marginibus lateralibus 


in processus glabros longos rectos leviter subdivergentes productis, apicibus processuum | 
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plerumque furcatis (dente unoquoque obtuso) vel interdum integris et obtusis; a 
vertice visee 4-vel 5-radiatee, processibus tam longis quam latitudo corporis; membrana 


glabra ; pyrenoide singulo magno in chromatophora unaquaque ; processibus alterius 
semicellulse cum iis alterius alternantibus. 


Long. sine proc. 31-37 u, cum proc. 40-44 p w; lat. sine proc. circiter 20-22 u, cum > 


proc. 538-61 lat. isthm. 15-15°5 wu. 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


In the nature of its processes this species is precisely similar to certain forms of St. 


-brachiatum, Ralfs, but it differs from that species in the shape of its body, its slight 


constriction, and in the radiate character of the vertical view. The processes are 
variable in character, even on the same specimen. They are usually bifurcate at the 
extremity, each lobe being rounded, but sometimes they are obtuse and entire. 

It is unquestionably nearest to St. nudibrachiatum, Borge (Archiv for Botanik 


af K. Sv. Vet.-Akad., 1903, p. 109, t. 4, f. 20), from which it is distinguished by 


the fewer number aiid different shape of the processes, which possess rownded (not 


acute) apical teeth, and by the smooth cell-wall. The processes of the Scottish species 
are gradually attenuated from the base towards the apex, whereas those of St. — 


nudibrachatum are distinctly constricted at the base and widest in the middle. 


St. subnudibrachiatum should also be compared with St. Clevei (Wittr.), Roy & 


Biss., from which it differs in the processes of each semicell being all in one. plane, in 
their rounded apical teeth, in the broader isthmus, and other features. 
Most of the specimens were inclosed in a wide mucous investment. 


25. St. Clever (Wittr.), Roy & Biss., in Ann. Scot. Nat. Hist., 1893, p. 179. 


lave, Ralfs. var. Clevei, Wittr., in Neos Acta Soc. Upsala, ser. 3. vii, 16, 


f. 9. St. Kitchellii, Wolle, 1882, Desm. U.S., 1884, p. 150, t. 40, figs. 35, 36; W. 
& G. 8. West, in Journ. Innn. Soc., bot., xxxiii., 1898, p. 319, t. 18, figs. 10, 11.] 


Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides 


he St. Tohopekaligense, Wolle, 1885; Freshw. Alg. U.S., 1887, p. 45, t. 59, figs. 
(St. nonanum, Turn., in So. Vet. “Akad. XXV., 1893, p. 

t. 15, fig. 14.] 
Var. trifurcatum, W. &GS. West, in Trans. Linn. Soc., bot. ser. 2, v., 1895, p. 


80, t. 9, f. 8; Vi, 1902, p. 181, 21, 27. 


Long. sine proc. 38, cum proc. 61 ; lat. proc. 28, cum proc. 57m; lat. 
isthm. 14 » (PI. 7, fig. 7). 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Sows: Outer Hebrides. 


This Desmid has not previously been recorded for the British Islands. The Scottish 


specimens exhibited variation in the apices of the processes. Those of the lower whorl 


were invariably trifurcate, but some of those of the upper whorl were often only 


| bifurcate. 


Long. sine proc. 32”; cum ee 61; lat. cum proc. 52-57; lat. isthm. | 
| 


— 


| 

| 
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28. St. pseudopelagicum, W. & G. 8S. West, in Journ. Iinn, Soc., bot., xxxv., 
1903, p. 547, t. 18, £ 1-8. 

This species occurs in quantity in the plankton of many of the Scottish lochs. A 
specimen was observed from Loch Shubhaill, Lewis, in which one semicell was quite 
normal, whereas the processes of the other were each terminated by a single stout spine. 

29. St. paradoxum, Meyen, 1829; Ralfs, Brit. Desm., 1848, p. 188, t. 28, f. 8. 

Var. longipes, Nordst., in Acta Univ. Lund., 1873, 1x., p. 35, t. 1, f. 17. 

This is one of the commonest Desmids of the British plankton. We give a figure 
of a typical specimen from Lewis (Pl. 7, fig. 18); long. sine proc. 26, cum proc. 


77m; lat. sine proce. circ. 15, cum proc. 84-87 lat. isthm. 8 


In the plankton of Loch Langabhat, Lewis, all the forms of this variety were very | 
large, and the processes were relatively longer and more robust (Pl. 7, fig. 14); long. 


sine proc. 29 4, cum proc. lat. sine proc. circ. 17 m, proc. 134-139 lat. 
| isthm. 9°5 


30. St. gracile, Ralfs, var. igclhtthews, Ww. & G. S. West, in Trans. Linn. Soe, 


bot. ser. 2, v., 1895, p. 77, t. 9, f. 2. - 


Forma ad basin integris (non 

Long. 58 #; lat. cum proc. 80-83 «; lat. isthm. 8 u. 

- Hab.—Lochs Fadaghoda and an Sgath, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

31. subgracillimum, W. & G. 8. West, in Trans Innn. Soe.. bot. per. 2, 
1896, p. 263, t. 17, figs. 3, 4. | : 

Forma processibus paullo crassioribus, et denticulis minutis 3 ad apicem processuum. 


Long. (sine proc.) 15°5 lat. sine proc. 13 cum proc. 55; lat. isthm. 
Hab.—Small loch near Cearnabhal, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. — 


The specimens seen were very like those observed from near Glenties, Ireland; vide 
W.&G.S. West, in Zrans. Roy. Irish Acad., 1902, xxxi. p. 56, t. 1, nes 21, 22. 


They differ in the smaller teeth at the extremities of the processes. 


32. St. anatinum, Cooke & Wills. | 
‘This is ‘one of the most *characteristic Desmids of both the Scottish and Irish © 


plankton. It is a Staurastrum which is more or less covered with emarginate warts, 
cand the var. grande, W. & G. 8. West, is one of the handsomest Desmids of the genus. 


Var. longibrachiatum, var. n. (Pl. 7, figs. 8, 9). 


Var. corpore semicellularum infra apicem subglabra, multe 


et gradatim attenuatis apicem versus. 


Long. sine proc. lat. sine proc. circ. 29 cum proc. 110-131 lat. isthm. 
11°D 


-Hab.—Loch Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 
33. St. Sebaldi, Reinsch, in Abhandl. d. Naturhist. Gesellsch, zu Nirnberg, iii., 


‘Heft 2, 1867, p. 175, t. 11, £ 1. 


Var. productum, var. n. (Pl. 7, fig. 24). 
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Var. apicibus semicellularum levissime convexis et glabris, cum serie verrucarum 
emarginatarum cire. 6 intra marginem, angulis in processus verrucosos longos productis ; 
a vertice vise triangulares, lateribus subrectis et glabris, cum serie verrucarum 
emarginatarum cire. 6 intra marginem. a Nes angulis in processus longos 
verrucosos productis. 

Long. 83; lat. cum proc. 108-115 lat. 20 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


34. St. forficulatum, Lund. 
Long. 55-57 lat. 54-69»; lat. isthm. 9°6- 13°5 (Pl. 7, ng 17) 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 
_ The specimens observed of this rare Desmid were exactly éysieal but all were | 
tetragonal in vertical view. The species has been recorded from Perthshire, but as no © 
| British specimen has: ever been figured we ie a figure of one (PI. 7, fig. 17). 


Genus Sphxrozosma, Corda, 1835. 


35. S. Aubertianum, West, in Journ. Bot., xxvii., 1889, p. 206, t. 291, £ 17; 
Journ. Linn. Soc., bot., xxix., 1892, p. 115, t. 19, ye 

The specimens diowed considerable variation, more particularly with regard to the 
relative width of the cells and the form of the semicells. The semicells were mostly 

narrowly oblong or oblong-elliptical in form, and each lateral margin clearly showed — 

- two granules. In some specimens granules were observed across the front al the 
-semicell, the forms thus passing into the var. Archerii (Gutw.), W. & G. S. West. 
Long. 17°5-19 lat. 25-27°5 uw; lat. isthm. 5°5-6; crass. 11°5 (PI. 6, fig. 7). 


‘1841, 


36. HH. Indica, Turn., in Kongl, Sv. Vet.-Akad. Handl., xxv., 1893, No. 5, p. 152, 
t. 22, fig. 17 (not t. 19, fig. a 

Forma, long. 13-15°5 ; lat. 11- 12 (Pl. 6, fig 6). 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


_ Genus Desmidium, Ag., 1824. 


37. D. coarctatum, Nordst., in Botaniska Notiser, 1887, p. 155; in del Sv 
Vet.-Akad. Handl., xxii., 1887, No. p. 25, 2... 3. 

Var. cambricum, West, in Journ. Roy. Micr. Soc., 1890, p. 283, t. 5, f. 2. 

Long. 35-40; lat. 40-42°5 lat. apic. 17°5-20; crass. 32-84 6, fig. 5). 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 

The cells were considerably longer than in the specimens observed from Wales, 
and the plant has much of the habit of Desmidium graciliceps. — 


38. D. occidentale, sp. n. (Pl. 6, figs. 3, 4). 
D. mediocre, filis tortis, sme vagina mucosa ; cellule 14-plo latiores quam longee, 
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leviter constrictz, sinu subangusto-lineari; semicellulis oblongo-semiellipticis, lateribus 
levissime biundulatis, angulis rotundatis, apicibus convexo-truncatis cum processibus 
connexis brevissimis ; inter cellulas lacunis nullis; a vertice vise triangulate, lateribus 
subrectis vel levissime convexis, angulis leviter subproductis et rotundatis. | 

Long. 26—27°5 lat. 32°5-34 4; lat. isthm. 25-27 lat. apic. 21- 22 

Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. | 

This Desmidium occurred abundantly along with D. coarctatum, var. cambricum, 
in the plankton of the above-mentioned lake. It is distinguished from D, Swartzii, 
Ag., by the proportionately greater length of the cells, and by the shortened and more 
rounded lateral angles of the semicells, The vertical view is likewise more robust, 
and the sides are slightly convex (not concave as in D. Swartzit). 

Although D. occidentale occurred in quantity in Loch Fadaghoda, we have never 
seen it from any other locality. In none of the specimens is there any trace of a space 
between the apices of contiguous cells. : 

It may also be compared with D. Bengalicum, Turn. 


Genus Gymnozyga, Ehrenb., 1840. 
39. G. moniliformis, Ehrenb., var. gracilescens, Nordst., in Botaniska Notiser, 1880, 
p. 119; in Wittr. & Nordst. Exsic., No. 367. 


Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Gates Hebrides. 
This — has not previously been recorded for the British Islands, 


Order PROTOCOCCOIDES. 
Family VotvocacE&. 
Genus Pleodorina, Shaw, 1894. 


40. Shaw, in Botan. Gazette, 1894, pp. 279-283, t. Kofoid, 
in Bull. Illinois State Lab., v., 1898, p. 291. 
| Diam. colon. 90-113 ‘diam, veg. cell. 6° gonid. cell. 13°4-16°5 
(PL. 6, fig. 14). 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. | 
Among a quantity of Hudorina elegans which occurred in Loch Vedadtiods: 
several colonies were observed which we think correctly placed as Pleodorina califor- 
nica, Shaw. | 
They differed from Eudorina in the outward ee of the colony, which was ellipsoid 
_ with slight posterior lobes, whereas all the colonies of Hudorina were globular. There 
was also a well-marked distinction into vegetative aud gonidial cells, the latter being 
more than twice the diameter of the former. 
The specimens observed did not strictly agree with the characters of either of the 
two known species of Pleodorina. The number of cells in the colony was 32 in every 


7 
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case, which is the number usually present in P. ilinoisensis, Kofoid, but the relatively 
large size of the gonidial cells, and the fact that the vegetative cells constitute 
about one-half of the colony, are characters more in agreement with P. californica, 
Shaw. The gonidial cells contained a large chloroplast, in va was imbedded a single 
pyrenoid, often of considerable size. 


Whether these colonies should or should not be regarded as belonging to a genus ~ 


_ closely allied to Hudorina, but distinguished by a differentiation of reproductive from 


vegetative cells, or merely as “ Pleodor ina-stages © of Hudorina elegans, is a question 


for further investigation. 


‘Family Prorococcace& (or AUTOSPORACE#). 
Genus Calastrum, Nig., 1849. 


41. C. Morus, W. & G. 8. West, in Journ. Bot., Sept. 1896, p. 5 ep), t. 361, a 
Diam. cell. 17-19 diam. colon. 50-53 (Pl. 6, fig. 12). 
—Loch Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 


Genus Tetraédron, Kiitz,, (1845. 


42. T. limneticum, Borge, “ Schwedisches Siissw. Plankton,” Botaniska Notiser, 
1900, 4-1, £ 2, 
~ Diam. cell. 53-62 m (PL. 6, figs. 10, 11). 


Hab.—Loch Ruar, Sutherland (J. Murray)! | 
The specimens were slightly smaller than Borcr's Swedish « ones, and the bifurcations 
of the extremities more marae: | 


Botryococcus, Kiitz., 1849. 
43. B. protuberans, sp. n. (Pl. 4, No. 4, pl. 6, figs. 8, 9). 


Cellule in coloniis irregularibus, familiarum associatarum compositis ; familize e 


4, 8, 16, plusve cellularum formate ; cellule anguste cuneatze vel ovate, cum mucila- 
vine adherentes, cellule peripherice subdistantes et exertee ex massa mucilaginis, solum 


ad partem angustiorem adherentes, parte latiori libera extrorsum directa. 
Diam. colon. cire. 100-220»; long. cell, 16°5-20 4; lat. max. cell. 9°5-11°5 mw. 
Hab.—Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides. 
This species is readily distinguished by the few cells which form the mealioe 
ageregations, and by the prominent way in which they project from the mucus in 


which they are imbedded. The colonies reach a large size and frequently become dark 


in colour. Living specimens were not seen, and it was quite impossible to arrive at 
any definite conclusions as to the nature of the chloroplast from the s specimens preserved 
in formalin. 

The cells are ovate or cuneate in shape, and are imbedded by their narrower ends 
in a mass of mucus. Each of these small aggregations or families consists of 4, 8, or 16 
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cells (rarely of more), and the families are joined into large colonies by irregular 
mucous strands. Two of the families of cells with the mucous strand for attachment 
to the rest of the colony are shown on Pl. 6, figs 8 and 9. A characteristic feature of 
the colony, and one by which this species can always be recognised, is the projection 


-. of the cuneate cells all round the margin. This is well shown in the photograph of a 


small colony on Pl. 4, No. 4. 


Actinobotrys, gen. n. 


Cellule in coloniis mucosis parvis associate, subcylindrice, oblonge, oblongo- 


ellipticee vel subglobose, radiatim vel subradiatim (demum subirregulariter) disposite ; 
-seriebus radiosis cellularum irregulariter et spurie subramosis; chromatophoris 


parietalibus singulis, cum marginibus irregulariter lobatis, pytenoidibus nullis. - 


44, A. confertus, sp. unica (PI. 6, figs. 17-19). 

Cellule confertim radiantes, plerumque oblongo- ellipticee, cum. axibus longioribus 
radiatim dispositze ; coloniz e cellulis 20-110 (circiter) formate. 

Long. cell. 6-8°7 ; lat. cell. 4°5-5°8u; diam. colon. 43-65 

Hab.—Lochs Bairness, na Criche, Gorma, and Morar, Inverness ; Lochs Fadaghoda 
and an Sgath, Lewis ; and Lochs Diracleet and Laxadale, Harris, Outer Hebrides. | 

This alga asiinid in quantity in some of the lakes examined, and was also observed 


| from some of the bogs of Sutherland.. 


The colonies are somewhat small, and they are envéloped ir in a more or less gichiilae 
mass of mucilage sufficient to inclose the entire colony, but which is only rendered con-. 
spicuous by staining. The cells are small, oblong-cylindrical or oblong-elliptic in shape, 
and are arranged in series (of from 4 to 7 cells each) radiating from the centre of the — 
colony. These series are often irregular, and commonly exhibit a trace of branching, _ 
The long axes of the cells are disposed radially, and there is generally a diminution in - 


the size of the cells. from within outwards, the outermost cell being not merely the 


smallest, but also more globular in shape. 


The chloroplast is solitary and parietal, generally with lobed margins, and is quite 
destitute of a pyrenoid. . 


The genus stands near to Dictyocystis, Lae: but differs in the more crowded 


cells, which are rather smaller towards the exterior of the colony, and in the parietal 
chloroplasts, In Dictyocystis the chloroplasts are axile and substellate, with a central] © 


pyrenoid, but no pyrenoid is present in the parietal chloroplast of Actinobotrys. 
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Class BACILLARIEA. 
Order CENTRICA. 


Family 
Genus Phizosolenia, Ehrenb., 1858 ; em. Peragallo, 1892. 


45. Rhizosolema ervensis, H. L. Smith, var. morsa, var. n. (Pl. 6, fig. 23). 

Cellule a aspectu cincto vise apicibus inzqualiter emarginatis ad angulos duobus 
oppositos. 

Long. sine setis 77-230 ; lat. 7-21 long. set. 21-39 

Hab.—Loch Shiel, Inverness. 


This Diatom was very abundant. in . the plankton of Loch Shiel, and vided greatly 


in size. It is well characterised by the excavation at two of the opposite angles of the 
girdle-view. Mr E. LEMMERMANN, of Bremen, very kindly verified this determination. 


Order PENNATA 
Family FRAGILARIACE2. | 
Genus F ragularia, Lyngb., 1819, 


46. R Choldianeis (A. M. Edw.), Kitton, var. contorta, var. n. 
Cellule in fasciis brevissimis junctee, 20-40 in fascia unaquaque, fasciis multe sed 


gracillime subspiraliter contortis. 


Long. cell. 98-115 
Hab.—Loch Ruar, Sutherland (J. Marry)! 
We have never before seen filaments twisted in the manner exhibited by this 


variety. Photographs of it will be found on Pl. 2, No. 5, and also on a smaller scale of — 
_ magnification on Pl. 1, Nos. 2 and 5. | | ee 


LV. GENERAL REMARKS ON PHYTOPLANKTON. 


These remarks apply to the phytoplankton only, as, with the exception of the 


-Rhizopods and some of the Rotifers, the animal life of the plankton has not been 


noted. 
We have now examined the plankton of thirty-six of the lochs of Scotland, mostly 


those of the north-west of the country and of the Outer Hebrides. In our first paper * 
we gave a detailed account of the plankton of fourteen of these lakes, and some general 
conclusions with regard to the main features of the plankton. In many of the lochs 


examined the phytoplankton is relatively abundant, and some of the most salient 


features of the plankton are to be noted among the Alge. 
A large part of the phytoplankton—we are inclined to think coudcabiy more 


and G.S,. West, “Scottish Freshwater Plankton,-No. 1,” Journ. Linn. Soc., bot., xxxv., 1903, pp. 
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than half—consists of Chlorophyces, and most of these green Alge belong to the 
Conjugate. Slender species of Spirogyra, Zygnema, and Mougeotia occur in abund- 
ance in the plankton of many of the lochs, and the filaments of Mougeotia are particu- 
larly conspicuous. These species appear to rarely conjugate in the plankton, and they 
are most likely replenished from the shores of the lochs and by the streams draining 
more elevated boggy areas. Some of the filaments of Mougeotia become greatly coiled 
and contorted, presenting an appearance which we have never observed in specimens 
from any other situations. Zygnemo, erwcetorum sometimes occurs 3 In sufficient quantity 
As we have previously pointed out, the Scottish plankton is unique in the abund- 
ance of its Desmids. The richness of its Desmid- flora is at once the most conspicuous 
feature of the plankton. 
Some of the Desmids which are characteristic of this western area of Scotland are 
‘more abundant in the plankton of the lakes than in any other situations. To’ these 
must be added a number of Desmids which have hitherto only been found in the © 
plankton. The following species can be regarded, so far as Scotland is concerned, as 


true plankton cetaceans ES more abundant 1 in the pelagic region of the lochs than in 
any other situations :— 


Gonatozygon monoteenium.  Staurastrum grande. 
Genicularia elegans. »  brevispinum and several varieties. 
Closterium Kiitzingit. | lunatum, var. planctonicum. 
Euastrum verrucosum, vars. reductum and  versum. 
planctonicum. subnudibrachiatum. 
Micrasterias Wallichit. teliferum. 
 depressum, var. achondrum. pseudopelagicum. 
abbreviatum, var. planctonicum. paradoxum and varieties (espe- 
Xanthidium antilopewm and a number of cially var. longipes). 
varieties. gracile and varieties. 
subhastiferum.  @natinum and a number of. 
controversum, var. planetonicum. varieties (especially var. 
Arthrodesmus Incus, and several varieties. | grande), | 
quirtferus, Ophiura, 
triangularis, var. subtriangularis, seaangulare. 
Staurastrum dejectum, var. inflatum. Arctiscon. 
curvatum. | Spondylosium pulchrum, var. planum. 
.  jaculiferum and varieties. Desmidium graciliceps. 
Re megacanthum and var. Scoticwm. si coarctatum, var. cambricum. 
cuspidatum, var. maximum. occidentale, 
 dnelegans. Hyalotheca mucosa. 
lungispinum and. var. bidentatum. neglecta. 
Brusiliense,. var. 


Some of these Desmids develop very large n mucous investments, and others are 
remarkable for the length and strength of their spines. 


We call attention here to the bias of Mesotznium macrococcum in certain 
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of the lochs. This Desmid occurred in ‘small subspherical or ellipsoidal colonies 
containing upwards of 500 individuals imbedded in a copious mucus. These colonies 
were freely floating in the water, although the natural habitat of the plant is on wet 
rocks. It would be of interest to determine whether this species is or is not a constant 


feature of the plankton of these lochs. It would thus furnish a case of a species — 


normally confined to wet rocks having become adapted to a pelagic existence. It 
normally occurs in irregular mucous colonies, and the only modification has been the 
reduction in size of the colonies, and their assumption of a more regular shape. 

The remarkable abundance of Desmids is one of the most salient features of the 
Scottish plankton, and requires further comment. At the same time, it must be 
remembered that the plankton of the lakes in the extreme west of Ireland and North 
Wales, and that of some of the lakes in the English Lake District,* is almost equally rich 
in Desmids; and therefore this feature is not an isolated phenomenon confined to the 


lakes of the Scottish Highlands. We attribute the abundance and narvety of these — 


Conjugates entirely to the geological character of the districts in which the lakes are 
situated. - Most of them are in rocky hollows in the old formations, either Precambrian 
or Older Paleeozoic, and this fact always increases very considerably the richness of the 
-Desmid-flora of any area, whether it be the flora of the bogs or of the lakes. - In 
conjunction with this it must be remembered that these areas are suitable for the 
existence of peat-bogs and peaty pools, and that the water which drains into the lakes 
is mostly distinctly peaty and slightly acid. This is a condition eminently favourable 
for the multiplication of Desmids ; but although it accounts for the abundance of certain 


of these plants, it does not account for their variety. Many of the Carboniferous areas’ 


are equally suitable for the formation of peat, and are likewise studded with peat-bogs, 
-peaty pools and tarns; but neither the bogs nor the plankton of the tarns and lakes, 


although containing numerous Desmids, contain the great diversity of species met with — 
on the older formations. In districts in which the geological formations are of the 


Secondary or Tertiary Age there is a still further reduction in the quality of the 
Desmid-flora. There are slight exceptions to this on the Lower Greensand of Surrey 
and on the Middle Eocene of Hampshire, but as a general rule the Desmid-flora of 
Secondary and Tertiary areas is relatively very poor, except where there is a consider- 
able amount of intrusive igneous material. 
Many of the most handsome of the Scottish plankton-Desmids, such as Staurastrum 


Arctiscon, St. longispinum, St. Ophiura, St. sexangulare, St. aversum, St. Brasiliense,. 
Micrasterias furcata and. others, are exclusively confined to Older Paleozoic or 


Precambrian areas. As an instance, Micrasterias furcata is confined in the British 
Islands to North Wales, Sutherland, the Outer Hebrides, Donegal, and the extreme 
west of Galway. 


Probably most of the Desmids of the plankton were originally derived from the 


* We hope in a short time to give a full account of the phytoplankton of the loughs of the west and south-west of 
Ireland, and also of the lakes of the English Lake District. 
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peaty moors and bogs situated at a slightly higher altitude, and gained the pelagic 
region of the lakes by the streams which drain the peat-bogs above. It must not be 
supposed, however, that all the Desmids of the plankton are continually being 
replenished from the peaty areas of higher altitudes. This may be partially true of 
some species, but evidence does not support it in the case of others. Most of the 
species found in the Scottish plankton have also been found in the rocky pools of the 
peat areas, but some of them are so very scarce and so rarely met with in such 
situations, and at the same time are so very abundant in the plankton, that one can only | 
conclude that the percentage of recruits arriving in the pelagic region of the lochs is 
infinitesimal. A good instance of this is furnished by Staurastrum Ophiura. Only 


once have we found this Desmid in the peat-bogs of the west of Scotland, and we have 


examined many of these situations much more minutely than the pelagic region of the | 


lakes. Also, the late Dr J. Roy, although investigating Scottish Desmids for more than 


twenty-five years, never observed this species; and yet Staurastrum Ophiura is one 
of the most abundant and characteristic Desmids of the Scottish Plankton. One can : 
only infer from these facts that, so far as this species is concerned, recruiting for the 


plankton from surrounding bogs must go on very slowly, ane ‘be more or less 


insignificant. | 
Some of the slobdigie Tienes have become slightly and others considerably 

modified by the assumption of this pelagic life, and the modifications are mostly in 

the development of long spines and processes which give them both a greater floating 


_ capacity and a greater protection against the depredations of Desmid-eating animals. 
We have previously stated * that this increase in the length of spines and processes 


is chiefly exhibited by species of Stawrastrum and Arthrodesmus. Other species of © 
the genera Cosmarium, Micrasterias, and Euastrum do not appear to have acquired 


any special characters either for further protection or for augmenting their floating | 


capacity. 
Dr C. Wesenserc-Lunp t has recently remarked upon the abundance of 
in the Scottish plankton, and suggests that many of these Conjugates are adopting a 


pelagic life as they arrive in the lakes from the peat-moors. We think, however, that 


most of the Desmids of the Scottish plankton have existed under these pelagic 
conditions for a very long trme, as there is every indication of this in the modifications 


some of them have undergone, and in the species and varieties which at present are 


only known to occur in the plankton. 
A point which should not be overlooked is the almost complete absence from the 
plankton of those Desmids which are most conspicuous and abundant in the surround- 
ing peat-bogs, and which are therefore the most likely species to be carried into the 
pelagic region of the lakes by the streams and rivers. It would appear from this that 


* W. West and G. 8. West, l.c., p. 554. 


+ C. Wesenberg-Lund, “ A Comparative Study of the Lakes of Scotland and Denmark," Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., 
xxv., 1905. 
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the greater quantity of the Desmids brought into these new conditions of pelagic life 
find them most unsuitable for their further existence, and rapidly die. Thus a specific 
selection has been gradually going on, certain species only having been able to maintain 
their existence in the plankton. In some cases these species have succeeded not only 
in maintaining their existence as plankton-organisms, but in prodigiously increasing in 
numbers, and in further developing those characters which have eee of most use to 
them under their new conditions of life. — 

The Family Edogoniaceze is represented i in the plankton of almost all the lakes by 
more or less fragmentary filaments of various species of Gidogonium. These are mostly 
of very small size, and they never appear to produce oospores. They are most 
probably replenished from the margins of the lochs. 

In the Protococcoidez the Scottish plankton is ‘not very rich, and in this fact there 
is a marked contrast between it and the plankton of some of the areas of continental — 
Kurope. There is a striking absence of Richteriella, Golenkima, Lagerheimia, and many 
other genera which the investigations of Cuopat, LeMMERMANN, ScuROpER, SCHMIDLE, 
and others have shown to occur abundantly in the lakes of Germany and Switzerland. 

Pediastrum Boryanum is general in almost all the lochs, but is never abundant, and 
the same is true of Ankistrodesmus falcatus. Crucigenia rectangularis and C. 
irregularis were each noticed from several lochs, but they were not general, and no 
other species of the genus was observed. Most of the green Alge belonging to the 
_ Protococcoideze have a decided preference for shallower and warmer water than is met 

with in the Scottish lochs, so that their comparative scarcity is not very remarkable. 

‘The: four most abundant were Botryococcus Braun, Ineffigrata neglecta, Spherocystis 

-Schroeterii, and Gleocystis gigas. 

Diatoms are very abundant in the Scottish plankton, and they do not disappear 
from it in May and June, but are very numerous even after that date. This abundance 
of Diatoms is largely due to the presence in quantity of a few species, most of those — 
_ observed being relatively scarce, and principally littoral species, which have found their 
way to the pelagic region. The true plankton Diatoms which thrive in the surface 
waters of the Scottish lakes are chiefly— " 


Tabellaria fenestrata and var. astervonelloides, _ Eunotia pectinalis. 
Fragtlaria Crotonensis. | Vanheurckia rhomboides, var. Saxonica. 
Asterionella formosa. Surirella biseriata, 

robusta and var. splendida, 


To these may be waded Synedra Ulnu, Melosira granulata, several species of 
Cyclotella, Amphipleura pellucida, Rhizosolenia longiseta, and fi. ervensis, which occur 
widely distributed, but in smaller quantity. 

We have remarked the curious absence of Cymatopleura from the plankton of most 


of the Scottish lakes, as this genus is commonly present in the plankton of shallower 
lakes, 
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It is doubtful if the two forms of Asterionella are specifically distinct. A. 
gracillima possesses longer frustules than A. formosa, but it is questionable if there are 
any other distinctions between them. They occur as stellate groups, the frustules 
being arranged like the spokes of a wheel. In the centre of the colony they are joined 
by minute mucous cushions in a spiral manner, so that there may be up to two and a 
half turns ; that is to say, there is often more than two complete circles of frustules. 
The commonest number of frustules in a circle is eight, but seven and nine occur. 
Some continental authors have observed only three, four, or five in a circle, but the 
Scottish ones contain more than that. Intermediate forms occur. | 

Tabellaria fenestrata is very abundant and very variable, especially in the relative 

length and breadth of the frustules as seen in girdle-view. The commonest form is in 
zigzag chains, but the star dispositions (var. asterionelloides) are abundant in some 
lakes. This variety ‘ asterionelloides’ is very variable in itself, as can be seen from the 

photographs on Plates 1 and 2. Sometimes the frustules are short and broad, whereas 
in other cases they are long and narrow; Nos. 1 and 2, Plate 2, are examples of these 
extremes. The frustules are disposed in a spiral after the manner of those of 
Asterionella, and they may complete two circles, ‘The commonest Scottish form is the 
6- -rayed one, but the number of frustules completing a circle varies from four to eight. 

Tabellaria flocculosa is also very common in zigzag chains. No stars of this — 
species were seen, although they have been recorded by Hotmpor from Norway and by 
Lunp from Denmark. 

There are relatively few Myxophycem i in the Scottish Anabena circinalis 
- occurs in most of the lochs, but other species are not frequent. Two sterile species of 
Anabxna were observed from Loch Bairness, Inverness. Species of Oscillatoria and - 
Lyngby are quite scarce, and Celospherium and M tcrocystis are both uncommon. 

‘The quantity of the plankton in the Scottish lochs is never very great and scarcely 

affects the colour of the water. A’s a rule it has no marked periodicity such as occurs: 
in many of the shallower lakes of continental Europe. The slight seasonal variations 
of the plankton is principally accounted for by the more uniform temperature of the 
surface water than is met with in the continental lakes. There is sometimes a pre- 
ponderance of Diatoms at a time when the Desmids are not so numerous, but this is 
‘not very conspicuous. The only known plankton elsewhere than ‘in the British Islands | 
which approaches the Scottish plankton in the number of its Desmids is the Swedish 
plankton. The Danish plankton is relatively much poorer in Chlorophycee, especially 
Conjugates. This is to be attributed principally to the fact that the geological formations 
of Denmark are mostly of Tertiary Age, and therefore the conditions of environment 
are unsuitable for the existence of a rich Desmid-flora. 

The following is a summary of our knowledge of the ee of the inland 
waters of the west of Scotland :-— 

1. The quantity of plankton is velaiieahy small at any time and scarcely affects the 
colour of the water. It exhibits little periodicity, the seasonal variations being 
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slight. This absence of any marked variation in character is to be attributed to the 
relatively slight changes in the temperature of the surface waters at different seasons. 
2. The greater part of the phytoplankton consists of Chlorophycee, and the major 


portion of these belong to the Conjugatx. Most of the Jilamentous _— of the 
plankton are Conjugates. 


3. The plankton contains a rich Desmid-flora. 

4. This Desmid-flora owes tts existence to the Older Paleozoic and Precambrian : 
formations of the areas in which the lakes are situated. Lhis rich Desmid-flora ts not 
an isolated phenomenon peculiar to the plankton of the Scottish lochs, but it is also. 
found in the plankton of those lakes of the English Lake District, N. Wales, and 

W. Ireland which are similarly situated on the Older Palxozoic formations. The 
abundance of Desmids is due to the absence of lime and the presence of humic acid in 
the water, these conditions being rendered possible by the geological nature of the 
areas in question, which are suitable for the formation of peat-bogs and peaty pools. 
The diversity of the Desmid-flora and the presence of some of the handsomest species 
of the family appear to be directly connected with the the 
formations. 

5. The Desmid-flora differs essentially from that oF the small peaty pools and bogs 
of the same area, especially an the relative abundance of the species common to both 
the bogs and the plankton. ; 

6. The Desmids were doubtless originally derived From the pools and bogs of the 
mountains, and only those species have flourished which found the conditions most — 
suitable for their existence as pelagic organisms, some of them —— m course of 

tyme produced distenct and characteristic plankton-varveties. 

7. There is no very obvious maximum development. of Diatoms, and some of the 
larger species of the N avieulouder and Surirellodex have firmly established 
themselves. | 

8. The proportion of Mebioubinen as ‘relatively small, and species of Oscillatoria, 

Lyngbya, and other genera are somewhat scarce. 
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DESCRIPTION OF PLATES. 
PLATE 


Photomicrographs of plankton from Loch Ruar, Sutherland ; all x 100. 


“No. 1. 1, Mougeotia sp.; 2, Cosmarium contractum ; 3, Staurastrum gracile; 4, St. paradoxum ; 5, &t. 
jaculiferum, f. biradiata; 6, St. cuspidatum, var. maximum; 17, Asterionella gracillima; 8, Tabellaria 
Fenestrata, var. asterionelloides ; 9, Surtrella robusta, var. 10, Ceelospherium Kiitzingianum.. 

No. 2.1, Huastrum verrucosum, var. planctonicum ; 2, Staurastrum Jaculiferum ; 3, St. cuspidatum, var. 
maximum; 4, St. paradoxum, var. longipes; 5, St. Arachne, var. curvatum; 6, St. erasum ; 7, Tabellaria 
fenestrata and var. asterionelloides; 8, Fragilaria Crotonensis, var. contorta; var. 
splendida. 10, Ceratiwm hirundinella. | | | 

No. 3. 1, Euastrum verrucosum, var. reductum; 2, Ciaidiptens Botrytts, var. depressum ; ; 3, St. jaculr- 
ferum, var. subsabavatetn : 4, St. dejectum, var. inflatum ; 5, St. paradoxum ; 6, St. erasum; 7, Tabellaria 
Senestrata, var. asterionelloides ; 8, Asterionella gracilema ; 9, Surirella robusta, var. splendida ; 10, Anurxa 
cochlearis. | | 

No. 4. 1, Plewrotenium ; 2, EHuastrum verrucosum, var. reductum ; 3, St. jaculiferum, 
4, St. var. St. gracile ; ; 4, St. erasum ; 8, 


No. 5. 1, Mougeotia, sp.; 2, Closterium rostratum ; 3, Huastrum verrucosum, var. vedbitinies 4, £. 
verrucosum, var. planctonicum ; 5, Cosmarium Botrytis, var. depressum; 6, Staurastrum paradoxum ; 7, St. 
jaculiferuim ; 8, Asterionella gracillima; 9, Fragilaria Crotensis, var. contorta; 10, Tabellaria fenestrata, 
var. asterionelloides ; 11, Surtrella robusta, var. splendida ; 12. Ceratium hirundinella ; 13, Anurea cochlearis. 

No. 6. 1, Micrasterias Murrayt; 2, Staurastrum jaculiferum, forma biradiata ; 3, St. paradoxum ; 4, 
St. paradoxum, var. longtpes ; 5, St. erasum ; 6, Pediastrum duplex; 7, Tetraédron limneticum ; 8, Asterion- 
ella gracillima; 9, Tabellaria fenestrata, var. 10, Surzrella robusta, var, ii, 


Anurea cochleurts. 


PLATE 2. 


Photomicrographs of plankton from Loch Ruar, Sutherland. Nos. 1 and 2x 500 ; Nos. 3-6 x 200. 


No. 1. Tabellaria fenestrata, var. asterionelloides This shows the most frequent form of this variety. 
No. 2. Tabellaria fenestrata, var. asterionelloides. A more slender form, with fewer — in the oo: 3 
This form is much more rarely met with than No. 1. | 


No. 3. 1, Staurastrum Jjaculiferum, forma biradiata ; rear? Astertonella gracillima ; 3, Tabellaria 
fenestrata, var. astertonelivides. 

No. 4. 1, Huastrum verrucosum, var. 2, St. jaculiferum, forma Tabellaria 
fenestrata, var. asterionelluides; 4, _Asterionella gracillima ; °5, Surtrella robusta, var. 6, 
Dinobryon, sp. 

No. 5. 1, Staurastrum jaculiferum, Seiten biradiata ; 2, Spherocystis Schroeterit ; 3, Pediastrum — 
Boryanum ; 4 Fragilaria Crotonensis, var. contortu. 5, Anurea cochlearis. 

No. 6. 1, Huastrum verrucosum, var, red uctum ; 2, Staurastrum erasum ; 3, crn, Schrosteris ; 


4, robusta, var. splendida., 


3. 


Photomicrographs of plankton from Loch Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hebrides ; all: x 100. 


No. 1. 1, Staurastrum Ophiura; 2, St. longispinum (the wide gelatinous: investment of tie species is 
just visible in the original photograph) ; 3, St. Sebaldi, var. productum; 4, St. jaculiferum (forms) ; 5, St. 
gracile ; 6, Xanthidium antilopéum ; 7, Mougeotia, sp. ; 8, Tabellaria fenestrata. 

No, 2. 1, Staurastrum Ophiura; 2, St. grande; 3, St. anatinum, var. grande ; 4, St. anatinum, var. 
truncatum ; 5, St. jaculiferum ; 6, St. dejectum; 7, Spirogyra, sp. ; 8, Spherocystis Schroeterit ; 9, Tabellaria 


Ffenestrata ; 10, Asterionella ii, hirundinella ; 12, Anurxa cochlearts ; 13, Polyarthra | 
platyptera. 
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No. 3. 1, Stawrastrum Arctiscon; 2, St. gracile; 3, St. jaculiferum ; 4, Xanthidium antilopwum; 5, 
Spherocystis Schroeterit; 6, Tabellaria fenestrata, var. asterionelloides; 7, Ceratium hirundinella; 8, 
Anurea cochlearis. | 

No. 4. 1, Micrasterias pinnatifida; 2, Xanthidium antilopwum; 3, Staurastrum dejectum; 4, St. 
jaculiferum ; 5, St. gracile ; 6, Mougeotia, sp.; 7, Sphexrocystis Schroeterii ; 8, Microcystis, sp.; 9, Ceratium 
hirundinella ; 10, C. cornutum; 11, Anurea cochlearis, 

No. 5. 1, Micrasterias furcata ; 2, Stawrastrum Brasiliense, var. Lundellii; 3, St. Ophiura; 4, St. 
gracile, var. cyathiforme; 5, St. jaculiferum; 6, St. anatinum ; vs Ruilortna elegans ; ; 8, Ceratium 
hirundinella ; 9, Notholca longispina ;.10, Nauplius larva. 

No. 6. 1, Xanthidium antilopeum ; 2, Staurastrum Ophiura; 3, St. siestlaiitn: 4, St. jaculiferum ; 5, 
St. brevispinum, var, altum; 6, Spherocystis Schroeterii ; 7, Asterionella gracillima 8, Ceratium hir un- 
dinella ;-9, Anurea dochlearts ; 10, Polyarthra platyptera ; 11, Notholca longispina. | 


PLATE 4.. 


Photomicrographs of special objects in the plankton of tock? Fadaghoda, Lewis, Outer Hetkides: ‘N Os. 


1-3, 5 and 6 x 200; No. 4 x 400. 


No. 1. 1, Meriomopadia xTU ginea : 2° Micrasterias radiosa. 

No. 2. 1, Staurastrum grande; 2, Cosmarium montliforme ; 3, Eudorina elegans (young colony): 4, 
Ceratium hirundinella. 

No. 3. Ineffigiata neglecta ; a typical sileais from the plankton. 

No. 4. Botryococcus protuberans, a small colony. 


No. 5. 1, Desmidinm coarctatum, var. cambricum ; 2, Staurastrum jaculifere Une ; 3, Ceratium 


hirwndinella. 
No. 6. 1, Staui ‘astrum Ophiura in view) ; 2, Cer atium hirundinella. 


PuatTeE 5. 


Photomicrographs of plankton from various lochs. x 100. 


No.1. Material from Loch. Tay, Perthshire. 1, Staurastrum paradoxum; 2, St. paradoxim, var. 
-longipes; 3, St. cuspidatum, var. maximum; 4, Asterionella formosa; 5, Coelospharrium Kiitaingianum ; ; 
6, Peridinium, sp.; 7, Notholca longispina ; g, Bosmina, sp. 


No. 2. Material from Loch Tay, Perthshire. 1, Cosmarium abbreviatum, var. planctonicum’; 2, 


Staurastrum paradoxum ; 3, St. paradoxum, var. longipes; 4, St. jaculiferum; 5, Tabellaria Senestrata ; 
6, Asterionella formosa; 7, Ceelospherium Kiitzingianum ; 8, Notholca logispina ; Ys Anurexa cochlearis. 

No. 3. Material from Loch Rosque, Ross. 1, Staurastrum paradoxum ; 2, St. curvatum 3 3, Sit. 
jaculiferum, forma biradiata; 4, Arthrodesmus triangularis, var. subtriangularis ; 5, Mougeotia, 2 2 sp.; 6, 
Synedra pulchella; 7, formosa. 

No. 4. Material from Loch Laxadale, Harris, Outer Hebrides. 1, Stawrastrum. Oplidure : 2 x anthidiwm 
antilopwum, var. Hebridarum; 3, Anabena circinalis ; 4, Dinobryon elongatum ; 5, Anurexa cochlearis. 

No. 5. Material from Loch Diracleet, Harris, listen Hebrides. 1, Staurastrum jaculiferum; 2, St. 
gracile; 3, 9 brevispinum, var. altum; 4, Tabellaria fenestrata; 5, Notholca longispina; 6, Polyarthra 
platyptera; 7, Anurexa cochlearis. 

No. 6. Material from Loch Laxadale, ne Outer Hebrides. 1, Hyalotheca neglecta; 2, Xanthidiwm 
antilopeum, var. Hebridarum; 3, Anabena 4, Tabellars ta flocculosa ; 5, Ceratium hirundinella ; 
6, Anurea cochlearis. 


Puate 6. 


In this Plate and in Plate 7 the following letters are used i 


a, a = front view. 
b = vertical view. 
c = side (or lateral) view. 


Fig. 1. Gonatozygon monotenium, De Bary, var. ptlosellum, Nordst. x 520. 
2. » »  aculeatum, Hastings. x 520. 
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3, 4. 


8, 
10, 11. 
12. 


14. 


6. Hyalotheca Indica, Turn. x 520. 

7. 

9. Botryococcus protuberans, sp. n. xicall portions of two colonies. x 520. 


. Phexococcus planctonicus, sp.n. x 9520, 
. Actinobotrys confertus, gen. et sp.n. 17 and 18, two. colonies, the x mucous investment not 


. Closteritum acerosum (Schrank), Ehrenb., forma minor. x 520. 


. Rhizosolenia eriensts, H. L. ‘Sin; ‘var. morsa, var, n. Extremity of large specimen. x 520. 


Cosmarium Botrytis (Bory), Menegh., var. depressum, var.n. x 430. 


. Arthrodesmus Incus (Bréb.), Hass., var. Ralfsti, W. & G. S. West forma. x 520. 
Staur astrum inelegans, sp. N. X 520. | 


Aanthidium antilopwum (Bréeb.), Kiitz., var. Hebridarum, var.n. x 520. 
. Arthrodesmus Incus (Bréb.), Hass., var. longispinum, var.n. x 520. 
. Staurastrum sublevispinum, W. & G. S. West. x 520. Individual showing the initial 


Desmidium occidentale, sp.n. x 400. 
‘s coarctatum, Nordst., var. cambricum, West. x 400. 


Spherozosma Aubertianum, West, x §20. 


Tetraédron limneticum, Borge, forma. x 520. | 

Celastrum Morus, W.& G.S. West. x 520. . 

Pediastrum Boryanum (Turp.), Menegh. Large ccenobium, x 520. z, empty zoogoni- 
dangia, showing slit through which the foogonidin escaped. 

Pleodorina californica, Shaw.  v.c., vegetative cells ; g.c., gonidial cells, 


being represented, x 520; 19, single cell to show parietal chloroplast, x 1000. 


setaceum, Ehrenb., var. elongatum, var.n. x 250. 
Kiitzingit, Bréb., var. onychosporum, var. 


PLATE 


x capttulum, Roy & Biss., var. grenlandicum, Borges. x 520. 

jie moniliforme (Turp.) Ralf, forma panduriformis, Heimerl. x 520. 

_,, Another smaller form of f. panduriformis. 
Staur antvinn Tohopekaligense, Wolle, var. trifurcatum, W. & G. S. West forma. x 520, 

aR anatinum, Cooke & Wills, var. longibrachiatum, var.n. x 520. | 


paradoxum, Meyen, var. longipes, Nordst. x 520, 
brevispinum, Bréb., var. obversum, var.n. x 520. 


var. altum, var.n. xX 520. 
Lund. x 520, 
subnudibrachiatum, sp.n.° x 520. 
ae stbiricum, Borge. x 520. 


stage of division. 


-Sebaldi, Reinsch, var. productum, var.n. x 520, 
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XXII.—The Nudibranchiata of the Scottish National Antarctic Siediedilion. By 
Sir Charles Eliot, K.C.M. G. Communicated by Sir Joun Murray, K.C.B. 


| ars, received March 24, 1905. ~ Read May 15, 1905. Issued separately June 9, 1905.) 


The collected by the Scottish National Aritatetio Expedition comprise 


only six species, but these include two new and interesting genera. 
The are— 


Notaeolidia gigas, gen. et «ia nov. 
_N. purpurea, sp. nov. 

Tritona appendiculata, sp. nov. 

T. pallida, Stimpson. 

. Tritoniopsis brucei, gen. et sp. nov. 
6. Scyllaea pelagica, L. 


The fhoyllaee was caught on the return voyage, in the Atlantic, 32° N., 33° W. ; Pithiais 
pallida, off Dassen Island, forty miles north of Cape Town ; Tritomieneis beiscad. off 
Gough ‘Island, 40° 20" and the three in Antarctic 

~The most remarkable point about the collection. is the entire absence of Dorids. 
The collection made by the Discovery, which has also been entrusted to me for ex- 
~ amination, shows the same character, and contains only one Bathydoris,* but several | 

Aeolidsand Tritonids (not the same as in this collection), one Doto and one Notaeolidia. 
The results of Northern Arctic expeditions are similar. The Dutch ‘“ Willem Barent” 
Expedition obtained five Aeolids and two Dendronotus ; the Danish “ Ingolf” Expedi- 
tion two Tritonids, two Dendronotus, seven Aeolids, one Bathydoris, one Doridoxa, and 
only three normal Dorids out of a total of sixteen species. In the Tropics the pro- 
portion is reversed. Semper's collection from the Philippines contained only five kinds 
of Aeolids and fifty-four of Dorids. : 

None of the animals appear to have been brightly coloured. Most were, as. far as | 
one can judge, white or pinkish. NV. purpurea is, as preserved, of a dull purple. In all, 
eyes are either absent or minute. — 

With these nudibranchs were two small bclothusians (identified by Mr F, JEFFREY 
_ BELL as young specimens of Psolus), which closely resemble Dorids superficially. It 

is not clear that this resemblance is of any advantage to the animals, and it is probably 
due to mechanical reasons. Both Psolus and Dorids are slug-like animals, of moderately — 
tough consistency, and possessing a clearly differentiated ventral creeping surface, and 


* A second Bathydoris has been sent to me since, 
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branchial or tentacular appendages at one extremity of the body. Similarly, Elysiadac 
and Planarians are much alike in form, and constantly mistaken for one another; both 
are thin sheets of living matter, which progress by creeping and swimming. 


Notaeolidia, gen. nov. 


This new genus seems worthy to form the type of a new family intermediate 
between the Acolididae and such forms as Dendronotus and Lomanotus. Externally _ 
the animals resemble the Aeolids, and are chiefly remarkable for their great size. They 
have no frontal veil, but large oral tentacles, perfoliated rhinophores without sheaths, 
and numerous cerata, arranged somewhat as in Gonieolis. The internal digtitive’ 
organs, however, deviate from the type of Aeolis. The portion of the hepatic system 
within the body cavity consists of a folliculate mass as well as of tubes, and lies under 
the large hermaphrodite gland; the radula consists of a few rows (generally eighteen), 
each containing nine or sometimes eleven teeth. On the one hand, it is practically the’ 


— radula of. Coryphella and. Gonieolis enlarged and extended; on the other, it presents 


resemblances to that of Dendronotus on a small scale. | 
Two or three species are known. NV. gigas and N. purpurea described below are 
perhaps only varieties of one form, and differ chiefly in size and colour. NV. depressa, 


obtained by the Discovery, which will be shortly described by me, is flatter, and super- 


ficially resembles Lomanotus, as it has only a single row of cerata on the mantle margin. 
It resembles NV. gigas, however, in all essential points, and the radula i is similar, though — 
specifically distinguishable, the laterals being narrower and the denticles larger. 
The characters of the genus, which are at present those of the family, are as — 
follows :— 

- Large animals of Aeolitiieess appearance. Oral tentacles large : rhinophores per- 
foliate without sheaths. Foot rounded and grooved in front. Dorsal margin un- 
dulated,. and bearing one or more rows of close set cerata. Jaws not denticulate.. 
Radula consisting of a central tooth and four (rarely five) laterals on each side. Central 
tooth with strong median cusp and side denticles ; laterals denticulate on inner side. 
The liver forms a lobed flocculent mass within the body cavity, and in the body walls 
a thick spongy layer, from which rise the diverticula which enters the cerata. The 
hermaphrodite gland lies above the liver. 


otacolidlia gas, gen. et spec. nov. 


The collection contains six specimens, which, though differing considerably in size 
and somewhat in appearance, all seem referable to the same species. The largest (to 
which the details given in the description below refer unless otherwise stated) is no 
less than 122°5 mm. long. The measurements of the others are as follows :— 


| 

£ 
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Breadth, including 
Cerata. 
mm. mm, | 
(2) 108°5 33°5 
(3) 50 33 This specimen is exceptionally 
broad. 
(4) 59 19 Long and slender. 
(5) 43°5 | 20 
(6) broken in two, 
but about 54, 19 


All the specimens except the last were captured at Station 325, Scotia Bay, South 
Orkneys, in 9--10 fathoms. In two cases it is recorded that the temperature was 29° 
Fahr. The last specimen was found in a shore pool, Scotia Bay, South Orkneys ; 
temperature, 30° Fahr. It is much damaged, nearly all the cerata being broken 
though not detached, but it probably to mes same as the others, the 
anatomy being identical. 

The body, rhinophores, and tentacles are of a dixty white ; the cerata are of a faded 
pink, but this tint is stronger in the large specimens that in the smaller ones. The skin 
appears to be naturally smooth, but in some specimens is covered with wrinkles and 
blisters, apparently caused by the preserving fluid. When the integuments are held — 
up to the light (but not otherwise), a network formed by intersecting bundles of fibres — 
_ ean be seen within the skin. This pattern is much more developed in some specimens 
than in others, — | 


The largest specimen is 122°5 mm. long, 35 bids and 39 across the eae ere part _- 


of the back, including the cerata. The shape and proportions of the body somewhat 
recall Tritonia, but the external characters are those of an aeolid. The foot is broad, 
with expanded margins, and measures 30 mm. at its widest part. It is rounded and 
erooved in front, with no trace of tentacular prolongations at the sides. 

There is no trace of a frontal veil, but the oral tentacles which rise on each side 
of the mouth are unusually large and stout, being about 20: mm. long and 6 wide at 
the base. They are curved upwards and inwards, so as to present the appearance of a 
crescent when ‘seen from the front. Between them is a slight prominence. The rhino- 
phores are about 6 mm. behind the oral tentacles and close to one another, the interval 
between them being only 4°55 mm. They are 10 mm. high, and bear respectively 
fifteen and seventeen rings, most of which run completely round the stalk, though the | 

last few are less regular, and interrupted here and there. LTR a 

The cerata amount to about 800 on each side, that is, 1600 in all. They are set 
upon the dorsal margin, which is sinuous as in Lomanotus, with five undulations. 
outwards and as many inwards. They begin slightly before the rhinophores, but on 
the lateral, not the anterior margin of the body, and-are continued until its posterior 
termination, the tail projecting only 5mm. They are of varying size, the tallest being 
~ about 18 mm. high, 4 mm. broad at the base, and 2 at the tip. The colour is faded 
pink. The largest are inside; the smallest, which are mere tubercles, less than 1 mm. 
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high, outside. They are not at all caducous, or even easy to detach. They are not set 
in groups, though the undulation of the dorsal margin produces a superficial appearance 
of such an arrangement, but are all crowded close together, except a few large ones 
which stand further inside, 2-3 mm. from the rest. The bare space in the middle of 
the back measures 15-20 mm., and the row of cerata which forms the border, though 
very irregular, is generally four or five deep, and consists of two large and two or three 
small ones. The shape of the cerata varies greatly. Some are symmetrically tapering, 
some cylindrical with blunt tips, and some, particularly the larger ones, are swollen at 
the bases, and taper somewhat suddenly in the upper half. The outline is irregular, 
and often presents knots and projections. The hepatic diverticula within the cerata — 
are, like the cerata themselves, of irregular outline, and covered with knots, but are not 
ramified. They are similar in substance to the liver in the body, and in colour vary 
from brown to dull pink. In many cerata, at any rate, the liver cavity communicates 
with a small cavity above, which, in its turn, communicates with the exterior by a pore, 
which is sometimes visible externally. ‘his cavity contains nematocysts of two 
shapes, spherical and elliptical. Mr G. H Grosvenor, who has made a special study 
of these organs and kindly examined for: > some from Notaeolidia gigas, informs me 
that the spherical nematocysts contain a onvoluted cord inside and are of a type 
found in actiniae. In the elliptical nematc vsts the —? is hard to see, but, as far as 
it can be followed, is straight. 

The large pericardial prominence lies a li Je to the right of the centre of the backs, : 
and is 18 mm. long by 14 broad. The ; »nital orifices are about 38 and the anal 
papilla 52 mm. from the anterior end. This papilla lies just under the cerata, and its 
margin bears five crenulations, which ure perl aps not natural. 

On opening the body, the. large heart is seen. It appears to be as usual. On the 
auricle are two lumps, possibly glandular. Considering the size of the animal, the 
central nervous system is small, the eyes in particular being minute specks. The 

ganglia are yellowish-white, and arranged as usual in the Aeolididae. The cerebro-— 
_ pleural ganglia are elliptical, the pedal rather rounder. On the buccal commissure are 
situated the two elliptical buccal ganglia, separated from one another by a considerable 
interval, and connected with the gastro-cesophageal gong. The other commissures 
appear to be united in a common sheath. : oe 

The buccal mass measures 11 mm. by 14. The front part of it is formed by 
two moderately elongate jaws, which do not enclose the sides. They are brownish- 
yellow, and not very strong. The length is 8 mm., the breadth 6 mm. at the top, 
3 at the bottom. The masticatory process is 3°2 mm. long; the edge is not denticu- 
late, though it bears a few lumps and irregularities here and there. _ | 

The radula consists of eighteen rows of yellow teeth, and this number was constant. 
in the five specimens dissected. Each row consists of a central tooth and normally 
four laterals. In some rows the outermost lateral is lost, and in one or two there appears - 
to be a fifth rudimentary plate. The radula is brittle, and the central tooth liable to 
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split in two. This central tooth (fig. 1) ‘is broad, and bears a strong pointed median 
cusp and eight lateral denticles on each side. The divisions between the denticles 
are continued as striz on the body of the tooth. The first lateral (fig. 2) tooth is 
roughly triangular in shape, and bears about twelve fine distinct denticles on the inner 
side, facing the central tooth. The second lateral (fig. 3) is similar, but the top part 
is somewhat straighter and more pointed, and the denticles rather fewer (eight to 
nine). The third lateral (fig. 4) is still narrower and more pointed, but has about 
the same number (eight to nine) of quite distinct denticles. The fourth lateral (fig. 5) 


Fics, 2, 3.—First and second lateral teeth. 


Fic. 1.—Three median teeth, from above. | Figs, 4, 5.—Third and fourth lateral teeth, - 
| | Fics, 1 to §.—Notacolidia gigas, 


smaller, and hears’ about seven indistinct and i inconspicuous The fifth, 
when it exists, is a minute elongate smooth plate. 
The salivary glands are two long white flocculent bands, 23 m. long and 4: 5 wide. 
The digestive organs are almost empty in the larger specimens, and so crushed and: 
compressed by the various parts of the reproductive system as to suggest that the 
animals do not take much nourishment during the breeding season. The rather short 
oesophagus leads straight into the stomach, which lies on the top of the much swollen 
mucous gland. ‘The interior of the stomach is laminated. From it proceed two tubes, 
which enter the body wall right and left. Just below them issues the intestine, which 
goes first to the nght and then turns backwards. At its commencement it bears 
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several ridges on the outside, and there is a glandular mass at the point where it leaves 
the stomach. Internally, both the intestine and the adjacent parts of the stomach bear 


very strong laminz, which resemble plates but are not detachable. Posteriorly, the 
stomach is produced into a prolongation which extends to the end of the body cavity, 
and gives off on each side, at points not exactly opposite to one another, six branches, 


which enter the body wall. In front the stomach adheres pretty closely to this wall, 
and the liver is almost entirely within the sides of the body, but posteriorly it lies also 
within the cavity of the body, and covers the arrangement, of tubes described with a dull 


purplish-brown mass of irregular shape, consisting of many lobes formed of minute — 
convoluted tubes. The branches of the digestive system are not subdivided in the 


body cavity, but as soon as they enter the sides they are extensively ramified and form 


a thick spongy layer of tubes covered with liver cells, from which arise the diverticula , 
which enter the cerata. This feature seems similar to the arrangement found in 


Gonieolis typica by Bercu (R. Bergh, die Nudibr. gesammelt wihrend d. Fahrten d. 
Willem Barents in das nordl. Eismeer, 1885, p. 17). 


The hermaphrodite gland lies on the top of the liver, and the posterior two-thirds of 


the body are almost entirely filled by a large mass of genital products, falling roughly 
into two halves, lying on the right and left. These halves are divided into numerous 


lobes of irregular shape, about 10 mm. long, 7 broad, and 4 thick. The lobes are 
composed of packets (about 2 mm. x 1 mm.), consisting of a number of yellowish bodies’ 


set in colourless jelly. They contain two different kinds of elements, which are 


presumably ova and spermatozoa, the first round, the second more or less elongate 
but of varying shape. The anterior portion of the body is filled chiefly by the huge 
mucous gland (about 33 mm. x 22 mm.) which lies under the stomach. It is white, 


rather slimy, and formed of innumerable windings. Inside it is the much smaller 


yellow albumen gland. The spermatotheca is of moderate size and roundish; the vas — 
deferens much convoluted. The verge is cylindrical, not tapering, and unsieied. 


_ Within it is seen a twisted channel. The external orifices of these organs are protected 


by ample folds, one of which lies in front of them and the other behind, with a 


eontinuation below. 


The species is distinguished by its great size, high es and numerous cerata set 
in several irregular rows. 


Notaeolidia purpurea, sp. nov. 


One specimen captured in Scotia Bay, 10° fathoms. It is of a uniform dull 
purplish-brown, and the preserving fluid has also become purplish. The form is rather, 
elongate, the measurements being, length 41 mm., breadth across cerata 17, height 14. 
The left oral tentacle is missing, having scuiauiihe been bitten off; the right one is 


very large, 19 mm. long and 5 broad at the base, but tapering. It curves straight 
backwards, and not at all outwards. The other external characters are as in WN. gigas. 
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The rhinophores bear about fifteen perfoliations, which become less distinct at the top. 
The dorsal margin makes five distinct undulations, so that the cerata appear to be set 
in groups. But this is not really the case, the arrangement being as in N. gigas, 
though perhaps the line of cerata is thinner and the bare space in the middle of ,the 
back larger. There are a few large cerata inside the line. The longest measure 16 mm., 


-- but most are short. 


The internal anatomy is as in NV. gigas. It is hard to formulate any real difference 
for the radula (18x 4.1.4), but perhaps the denticulation of both the ‘lateral and 
rhachidian teeth is more distinct, and the innermost denticles of the latter are set 
higher up on the side of the central cusp. 


1 am doubtful if this form should be regarded as a separate species, or - merely .- 


variety of N. gigas, but its general appearance and colour are different; it is much 
smaller, though appar ently sexually mature, and the oral tentacles are proportionately 
longer. 


 _Tritoniadae. 


This family comprises the genera Tritonia and Marionia, the former without stomach 


plates, the latter with them. To them, I think, should be added Atthila, which Bercu 
makes the type of a separate family. It appears to me difficult to maintain the dis- 
tinction between the genera Tritonia, Cuv., and Candiella, Gray. According to BEerau, 
the “ margo veli frontalis” is in the former “ papilligerus” and in the latter “ digitatus” 


the former has many and the latter few lateral teeth. Yet T’ritonia exsulans, Bergh, 


has 8-9 “einfache Finger” on each side of the frontal veil and a radula with a formula 


of about 41x 61.1.1.1.61, whereas Candiella ingolfiana, Bergh, has “six fingers” on 
~ each side of the veil and a radula of 67 x 83.1.1.1.83.. I am, however, inclined to add to | 


the family two new genera, Tritoniopsis and Tritoniella. The former, described below, 
has a divergent radula. Tritoniella, which I propose to describe among the nudi- 
-branchs found by the Discovery, resembles Tritonia in most points, but has dorsal 
ridges, and instead of ramose branchie, simple projections or crenulations. Some of the 
_ specimens are exceptionally well preserved, and it seems clear that no appendages are lost. 
Bercu’s list of Tritonia and Candiella in the System der Nudibranchiaten Gastero- 
poden contains sixteen species, to which the following have since been added :—’ 


17. T. diomedea, Bergh. 
18. exsulans, Bergh. 
19. ncerta, Bergh. 
20. T. gigantea, Bergh. 
21. 7. (candiella) australis, Bergh. 
22. T. (candiella) ongolfiana, Bergh. 
28. LT. (candiella) villafranca, Vayssiére. 
24. 7. appendiculata, sp. nov. | 
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Tritona appendiculata, sp. n. 


‘One specimen marked “9 Fathoms. 3 April 1903. Harbour S Orkneys.” (Station 


The animal has the usual shape of Tritonia : on the left side is a large blister, prob- 


_ ably accidental. The length is 51°5 mm., the maximum height and breadth 12 and 16 
respectively, The colour is a uniform dirty greenish-yellow. The back is thickly 


covered with small round flat warts. The oral veil is 12°7 mm. wide. It does not 
project much from the head, and bears twelve simple digitate processes, most of which 
are about 2 mm. long, but two are very small tubercles. At the ends of the veil and 
below the outermost process on each side is a large grooved tentacle, of the shape usual 
in the genus. The lips project on each side of the mouth as distinct ridges, prolonged 
at the top into free cylindrical processes 2°5 mm. long, resembling tentacles. 


Fic. 6.—Branchia. —Portion of edge of jaw. Fic. 8.—Median tooth. 


Fias. 6 to 8.— Tritonia appendiculata. | 


The sheaths of the rhinophores are 3 mm. high and 3°5 mm. broad; the margins are 


‘jagged. The rhinophores are thick clubs, surrounded by about ten simply pinnate or 


bipinnate plumes, white, with greenish tips, and hard to separate from one another. 
The dorsal margin is. distinct, 3 mm. broad, and starts from the back of the rhinophore 
sheaths, to which it is attached, giving them a somewhat elongated appearance 

On each side are nineteen branchie (fig. 6) of various sizes, but those on the left are, 
on the whole, rather larger than those on the right. They are scanty, and not foliaceous. 
The smaller are simply bifid; the larger consist of three processes set on a common 
prominence; each process is twice bifurcate. The anus is 22 and the genital orifice 


15 mm. from the anterior end of the body. The former is just under the dorsal 
margin, the latter half-way up the side of the body and surrounded with ample folds. 


There is no tail separate from the body. The foot is rounded and grooved in front, 


_ where it is thickened by a layer of what appear to be glands. 


The pericardium and heart are as usual. The central nervous system is large, but 
no eyes were found. The ganglia are yellow and smooth, showing no signs of granula- 
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tion. The pedal ganglia are round, ‘the cerebro-pleural elliptical, with traces of a 
division into two parts. | 

| The jaws are strong, horny, elongats, yellow, with black edges. They are 10 mm. 
long and 4°3 wide at the broadest part.’ The region of the hinges is straight and flat. 
The rest of the jaw curves outwards and is convex. The edge (fig. 7) itself is smooth, 
but behind it are about six rows of stout denticles, which are blackish in the jaw and 
yellowish on the short (1°5 mm.) masticatory process. Behind them are about fifteen 


rows of flatter, roundish prominences, not amounting to denticles. The radula is of the 


type usual in Tritonia, with a formula of 29 x about 50.1.1.1.50. The median (fig. 8) 
tooth is tricuspid, the central cusp, pointed, those at the side blunt. The first lateral 
(fig. 9) is of the usual clumsy shape ; the rest (fig. 10) are hamate, moderately stout 


Fic. 9. —Ist lateral. | Fie. 10. 
Figs. 9 and 10.—Tritonia appendiculata, 


and moderately ane. The tips are often broken off, particularly near the middle of 
the radula. | 

The salivary glands are 8 mm. ribbon-shaped above, slightly 
below. The cesophagus is at first narrow, but rapidly broadens out and enters the thin 
membranous stomach. About half of the stomach is surrounded by the brownish- 
yellow liver, which is itself surrounded by the hermaphrodite gland. The intestine 
leaves the stomach at the point where it emerges from this covering of liver and gland. 
[t is strong and thick, and turns to the right after a slight bend forwards. Both the 
stomach and the intestine were filled with blackish matter, with which were cag some 
bright red spiculous animal fragments. 

The hemaphrodite gland consists of bright pale-yellow bodies set in colourless jelly. 
The mucous and albumen glands are large, both greyish-yellow. The spermatotheca 1s 
elongate, with a short duct. The vas deferens is convoluted. The verge is broadly 
conical at the base, with a thin pointed top. 

This species offers many points of resemblance to TY. challengerrana (Bergh, 
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Challenger Reports, Nudibranchiata, p. 45), but the veil is different, and the grooved 
tentacles are, as preserved, below it; there are more tubercles on the back, and the 
branchie are fewer in number. The tentacular prolongations of the lips are also 
remarkable. Rudiments of such formations may be seen in other species, but here they 
are unusually distinct. | 

Though ! hesitate to refer the specimen to T. ER OnG, it is quite possible 
that the two emacs may not really be distinct. — 


Tritonia pallida, Stimpson. Stimpson, Proc. Acad. Philadelphia (1854), p. 388. 


‘One specimen, with the label « 8 m. N. of Dassen Island in 35 fath.”. (Cape Colony. ) 

- The animal is perfectly smooth and white; the yellowish viscera can be seen 
through the semitransparent integuments. It is somewhat bent and measures 35 mm. 
in length, equivalent to at least 40 if it were straightened out. The — is 14 and 
the height 12°5 mm., the foot is 12 mm. broad. | | S 

There appears to be no tail distinct from the’ body. The hack is bordered “ a 

distinct dorsal margin, projecting about 2 mm., and bearing seventeen branchial plumes 
on each side. The foot also has an expanded lateral margin and is rounded: in front. 
The middle of the anterior margin is drawn up towards the mouth, but not notched. 
The branchial plumes are of various sizes. The largest are the third, fifth, ninth 
and thirteenth on the right, and the fourth, seventh, eighth, ninth and eleventh on the 
left. The two or three foremost and hindmost are quite small. The largest plumes: 
_ stand out from the back about 4 mm., and measure 6 mm. across. The primary axis is 
bifurcate ; each bifurcation bears two ‘ four secondary branches, and these branches in 
their turn bear irregular, simply pinnate projections. The smaller branchiz are from a 
quarter to half the size of the larger ones and simpler, generally consisting of a short 
bifureate stem, bearing on each side two or three simply pinnate plumes. The genital 
orifices are not conspicuous, and are situated under the fourth plume on the right side, 
rather high up.. The vent lies just under the dorsal margin, nehween ie sixth and 
seventh plumes. 
The frontal veil (fig. 11) i is of moderate size, about 8 mm. wide and projecting 3 mm. 
from the head, not counting the appendages. There are four of these on each side, 
digitate, and about 3 mm. long. The veil is divided into two halves by a central curve 
inwards, in the middle of which is a very small papilla. There are only slight and 
uncertain traces of a tentacular groove on the outermost process. _ 

The rhinophore sheaths are wide and open, 2 mm. high and 3 wide, with irregularly 
crenulate edges. The club of the rhinophores is quite simple and surrounded by about 
ten plumes, united at their bases and of various sizes, simply pinnate or bipinnate, and 
occasionally imperfectly tripinnate. 


* Since writing the above I have examined the type specimens of 7’ challengeriana in the British Museum. 
They are almost smooth, whitish, and, in addition to other differences, the branchiz are more numerous, finer, and 
more elaborately ramified than in 7. appendiculata. 
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The central nervous system is much as in Candiella lineata. The gangtia are 
smooth and yellowish ; the nerves white. There is a large common commissure. The 
cerebro-pleural ganglia are pear-shaped, and show signs of a division into two halves. 
The pedal ganglia are round, and separated from the cerebro-pleural more clearly 
than in C. lineata. The eyes are black and very small. The — is white, and 

as usual in the genus. | | 

The buccal mass is rather elongate, measuring 12 mm. by 5:5, and strongly 
muscular. The inner parts and the radula have a faint yellowish tinge. The jaws are 
yellow, about 7 mm. long and 4 broad in the widest part, somewhat curved outwards. 


The edge of the jaw and the masticatory process bear five rows of very distinct denticles — 


of somewhat varying shape: . The radula consists of forty-one rows. Those in front 


are much worn and incomplete. The longer rows contain forty teeth or slightly more. 
on each side of the rhachis, so that the formula is about 41 x 40.1.1.1.40. The central — 


tooth (fig. 12) is tricuspid; the first lateral (fig. 13) of the usual clumsy shape; the 


| 


Fic. 11.—Frontal veil. 


Fic, 12.—Median tooth. Fie. 13.—First lateral. ‘Fie. 14.—Other laterals, 


Fres, 11 to 14.— Pritonia antarctiea. 


‘remaining laterals heii and slightly curved. at the tip. None of the teeth Dear any 
denticles, ‘and the bases are not large. | 

The salivary 9 olands are 5 mm. long, white and flocculent. The cesophagus is rather 
broad, 12 mm. long by 3°5 wide, with rather thin walls, irregularly laminated internally. 
It dilates into a stomach of moderate size, the greater part of which is enclosed by the 
liver. The liver is greyish, and surrounded below as well as above by a thick layer of 
the hermaphrodite gland, which consists of pale yellow bodies set in a colourless jelly. 
There is no trace of stomach plates. The stomach is filled with a yellowish mass, 
containing numerous black particles. 
spermatotheca measures 5 min. by 8, is yellowish, slightly and 
apparently empty. Its duct is 5 mm. long. The albumen and mucous glands are 
moderately large and both white. The vas deferens is longish, not much convoluted ; 
the verge conical, sharply pointed, unarmed, with a coiled duct inside. ) 

I think that this specimen may be identified with Tritonia pallzda, Stimpson, from 
Table Bay, Cape of Good Hope. Differences are not wanting: the white line mentioned 


|4 
| 
5 
2 


_ of its being included in the same genus. Whereas in Tritonia the median tooth is broad, 


the median tooth is narrow and pointed, without wings or accessory cusps, The first 
lateral does not differ markedly from the others, but the outer laterals are very long and 


on the back; ; the rhinophore sheaths bear appendages resembling branchiee, 
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by Stimpson is not visible, and the arrangement of branchize is not quite the same. But 
though Stimpson’s description is very slight and superficial, the similarity in colour and 
in the structure of the frontal veil seems sutticiently great to warrant identification in 
specimens from the same coast. 


This form offers resemblances to Tritonia (candiella) australis and ingolfiana, but 
both of these have the first lateral tooth denticulate, and differ in other details. 


Tritoniopsis, gen. nov. 


_ The teeth of this form seem to differ from those of Tritonia too decidedly to allow 


and the first lateral lower and of a more clumsy form than the others, in Tritoniopsis — 


almost filamentous in appearance. 
In the only known species there is one longitudinal and several transverse ridges 


' | have dedicated the species to Mr Bruck, leader of the Expedition. 


Tritonopsis brucer, gen. et spec. nov. 


Three specimens. The label says “April 22, 1904. Fathoms ‘10. Temperature 
55° F. Gough Island.” 40° 20’ S., 9° 56’ W. | 
The animals are of a transparent white (in one specimen with a slightly bluish — 
tinge), allowing the yellow viscera to be seen through the integuments. oe 


Fig. 15.—Branchia. Fic, 16,—Frontal veil from belowe 


Fies, 15 and 16.—Tritoniopsis brucei, 


The largest specimen is much bent, but would measure about 22 mm, in length if 
stretched out. The breadth is 8 mm., the height 85. The others are slightly smaller. 
In all the shape is high and rather narrow, rising. up from the head to the centre of the 
back, and then sloping down to the tail. 

On the dorsal margin, which does not project, are twelve to fourteen branchial tufts 
(fig. 15), of which the alternate ones are larger and set more inward, whereas the smaller 
are directed outwards. The longest do not project more than 2 mm. from the body and 
are stout, but not at all arborescent or foliaceous. They consist of two or three stems, 
arising from a prominence which hardly amounts to a common stalk. Each of these 


| 

/ / 
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15 
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stems is bifurcate, more rarely trifurcate, and each of these secondary divisions ends in 
three (sometimes only two) small blunt points. 

Down the middle of the back runs a low distinct ridge, sending off side ridges to 
the large branchie but not to the small ones. There are two branchisz on each side 


before the first of these ridges. There are four of the transverse ridges in the anterior . 


part of the body, but in the posterior — both the longitudinal and transverse 
ridges become obliterated. _ 

The veil (fig. 16) is ample, not bilobed, 9 mm. wide and projecting 2°5 from the head 
without the processes. It bears at each end a grooved tentacle of the shape usual in 
Tritonia, and twelve to fourteen digitate appendages, large and small, alternating with 
fair but not absolute regularity, The larger measure: 2 mm., the smaller are about 
half the size. 

The rhinophore sheaths are rather low (2. mm.), fairly wide, with a wavy margin. 


Fic. 17.—Central tooth, Fic. 18.—Central tooth, Fres. 19, 20. — Lateral teeth. 4 is nearer the rhachis 
from the side. above. than 5 and 6. . | 


Figs. 17 to brucei. 


In front they carry two or three appendages, each bearing three points, and suggesting 


that a branchia is fused with the sheath. The club of the rhinophore is smooth and is’ 


surrounded by about twelve —— iany of which are quite simple, while others 
bear a few pinne. | 


The orifices are not at all conspicuous. In the specimen in which they can be seen 


best the genital orifices lie below and between the fifth and sixth plumes, and the anus 


between the seventh and eighth, rather higher up. but some distance from the dorsal 
margin. 
The central nervous system resembles Bereu's figure of - this organ in Atthila 
ingolfiana (Nud. Gasteropoda of the Ingolf. Exp., pl. v. fig. 12). The four ganglia 
are all of much the same size and round. They are mottled and apparently granulate. 
The cerebro-pleural ganglia are not pear-shaped or larger than the pedal, and show no 
signs of a division into two halves. The buccal ganglia are rather large. No eyes are 
visible. 
The jaws are yellowish, fairly hard and strong, rounded, not elongate, very convex. 
TRANS, ROY. SOC, EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO. 22.) , | 79 
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The edge is smooth, and there seems to be no masticatory process. The radula is 
colourless and transparent. Seen from above, the median teeth (fig. 18) appear as 
simple, straight, pyramidal spines, rising from broadish bases; seen from the (fig. 17) 
side they are slightly bent downwards towards the tip, and somewhat resemble the 
teeth of Favorinus. They are quite smooth. The first laterals (fig. 19) are rather 
stouter than the others, but not of a different shape, as in Tritonia.. The remaining 
laterals (fig. 20) are very long and thin, sometimes almost like filaments. They vary 
somewhat in shape: those nearer the rhachis are more distinctly hamate, those in the 
outer half of the row have a wavy or almost straight outline. They are difficult to 


count, as they seem to lie in sheaves, but the number on each side does not much 


exceed thirty at most. 


- The short and broad cesophagus kinds stesight into a rather small membranous 
and fragile stomach, almost entirely covered by the liver, and with no trace of 
plates. The liver is of a pale yellowish colour, covered with a thick layer of the 
hermaphrodite gland, which is of much the. same hue, but still lighter. The albumen 

and mucous glands are greyish and of moderate size. The spermatotheca is yellow, 
roundish, small, with a long duct. The vas deferens not much convoluted. The verge 
is long, pointed, not armed ; as preserved, it is curved at the end. _ 


Scyllaea pelagica, 


Ten specimens, captured on Ist July 1904, off floating gulf weed, 33° 53’ N., 32° 27’ W. 

They vary in length from 7°5 mm. to 13°5 mm. The colour is semitransparent 
white, with occasional minute spots of opaque white and a certain amount of yellowish- 
brown pigment, found chiefly on the margins and bases of the appendages, and df iftoring 
in intensity and quality in the different individuals. | 

In some specimens there is nothing that can be called a caudal crest, the tail being 


merely rudder-like, and not raised above the level of the dorsal surface; but this 


peculiarity is not accompanied by any anatomical variation from the type, and passes 
into the normal form through intermediate stages. 


| 
| 
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XXIIJ.—On the Internal Structure of Sigillaria elegans of Brongniart’s “‘ Histoire 


des végétaux fossiles.” By Robert Kidston, F.RS.L. & E., F.G.8. (With 


Three Plates.) 


(MS. received February 23, 1905. Read May 1, 1905. Issued separately June 30, 1905.) 
INTRODUCTION. 


Before giving a description of the specimen which forms the subject of this 


- communication, it seems desirable that a brief summary of the literature dealing with 


- the internal structure of Sigillaria, and some general remarks on the classification of 
the genus, should be given. 


More for the purpose of convenience than on scientific grounds, the genus ; Sigillaria 
is usually divided into four groups. ‘These groups were originally supposed by their 


founders to be of generic value, but experience has shown that the characters on 
- which they were founded are more or less common to all four divisions, and in some 
cases the distinctive divisional characters even occur on the same specimen. 


Group |. RHYTIDOLEPIS, Sternberg, 1823. 


Stem ribbed, furrows distinct, straight or slightly flexuous. _ Leaf scars more or less 


| distant, as W1 wide : as, or narrower than, the rib. 


Group II. FAVULARIA, Sternberg, 1823. 


= 


Stem ribbed, furrows flexuous. Leaf scars with prominent lateral angles, and 


occupying the whole width of the rib. The lateral angles project slightly, and, alter- ; 


nating with those of the neighbouring leaf” scars, impart a zigzag course to the furrows. 


Group [I]. CLATHRARIA, Brongniart, 1822. 


Stem without ribs. Leaf scars placed on contiguous rhomboidal, slightly elevated 
cushions, which are a by deep oblique furrows. 


Gime IV. LEIODERMARIA, Goldenberg, 1857. 
Stem without ribs. Leaf sears distant and unprovided with cushions. 


Groups I. and II. pass into each other; and though in a few cases one can refer 
certain species to the Favularia section, such as Sigillaria elegans, there are others 


which so combine the characters of groups |. and Il. that in practice it is impossible to— 


treat them as members of distinct groups. 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN. VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO. 23). 80 
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In the same manner, groups III. and IV. run into each other; and though some 
species appear to possess only the characters of the Clathraria, as Sigillaria discophora, 
Konig, sp. (= Ulodendron minus, L. & H.), and others those of the Leiodermariz, as 
Sigillaria camptotenia, Wood, sp., still typical specimens of the groups Clathraria 
(Sigilaria Brardi, Brongt.) and Leiodermaria (Sigillaria spinulosa, Rost, sp.) have 
been found more than once organically united on the same example.* 

A transition from the Clathraria to the Favularia can also be seen in Sigullaria 
semupulvinata, Kidston.t 


It is therefore evident that, although the outer surface of the stems of Sigillaria 


differs in being ribbed or smooth, and in the leaf scars being distant or approximate, 


all these forms are closely connected by intermediate links; and though the larger 
division of ribbed and non-ribbed stems is generally very distinctive, still a case is not 


wanting to show how closely even these two groups stand to each other. 


There are, however, differences in the structure of the vascular system of those 


stems of Sigillarva whose internal organisation is known, and though these differences. 


are only variations of a single type of structure, they may hold a definite relation 
to the group of which the species is a member; so it is not without interest to consider 


this point in connection with the group to which the species belongs. Stems of — 


Sigillarva showing their internal structure and the outer surface of the bark, and 
thus permitting of a specific determination, are, however, very rare. 

The earliest description of the internal structure of Sigillaria is that given by 
BRONGNIART in his well-known memoir, “‘ Observations sur la structure intérieur du 


Sigillaria elegans comparée & celle des Lepidodendron et des Stigmaria et a celle 


du végétaux vivants.”{ It is rather remarkable, however, that the plant BronenraRT 


identified as Sigillaria elegans in this memoir is, as ZEILLER§ has pointed out, 
the Sigillara Menard, | and therefore a member of the Clathrarian 


section. 
In 1872 Wittamson deneribed some Nigillarian remains which he to 


 Favularia, but his specimens were very imperfect, and threw ‘little additional 


light on the subject. 4 
It was not till the publication of ReNavur and Granp’ Evry’s memoir, “ Etude sur 


* Weiss, Zettsch. d. deut. geol. Gesell., 1888, p. 566. ZEILLER, Bull, Soc. géol. 3° sér., Vol. xvii. p. 603, pl. 


xiv., 1889. ZEILLER, Flore fossile, Bassin houtller et permien de Brive, p. 83, pl. xiv. ng. 1, 1892. Kuipston, Proc. 
Roy. Phys. Soc. Edin., vol. xiii. p. 233, pl. vii. fig. 1, 1896. | 


+ Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxxix. p. 57, pl. iii. figs. 1-5, especially figs. 1, 2, 1897. | 
t Archives du Muséum, any i. p. 405, pls. xxv.-xxvili., 1839, Paris. See also Renav_t, “Structure comparée de 


quelques tiges de la flore carbonifére, é: Nouvelles Archives du Muséum, i li., 2° sér., 1879, p. 262, pl. x1. fig 13. ReNavLr, 


Flore fossile, Deux. part, Bassin houiller et permien @ Autun et d Epinac, fase. iv. p. 200, pl. xxxvi. figs. 8-11, pl. xxxvii. 
figs, 3-7, 1896. 


§ Ann. d. Scienc. nat., 6° sér., Bot., vol. xix. p. 259, 1884, WEIss, Satz. Bericht. d. Gessell. naturforsch. Freunde zu 
Berlin, 1886, No. 5, p. 70. 


|| Hast. végtt. foss., pl. clviii. fig. 6 ( ? non fig. 5). 


“| “On the Organisation of the Fossil Plants of the Coal Measures.” Part II. Lycopodiacee : Lepidodendra and 
Sigillarie. Phil. Trans., 1872, p. 197. 
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le Sigillaria spinulosa” * that any real advance was made in our knowledge of the 
structure of Sigillarian stems. This important memoir is a worthy companion to 
BRONGNIART’S ‘‘ Observations,’ and is one of the most valuable contributions which 
have been made to the subject. 

Sigilaria spinulosa, Rost, sp., is the Leiodermarian condition of Sigialaria 
Brongt., and is the type of the section Leiodermaria. Probably there are species — 
of Sigillaria which possess a Leiodermarian type of cortex in all stages of their 
orowth, but unfortunately the internal structure of none of these is known. . 

RENAULT gives some additional details of the structure of Sigillaria (Clathraria) 
Menardi, Brongt., and Srgillaria (Levodermaria) spinulosa, Rost, sp., in the Bassin 
houiller et permien d’Autun et d’Epinact and also in the same work describes a 
Sigillarian axis under the name of Stigillaria xylina. t 

All the Sigillarian specimens whose structure was known previous to 1899 belonged 
to the non-ribbed members of the genus, but in that year Professor BERTRAND read an 
account of a ribbed Sigillaria (S. elongata, Brongt.) before the Botanical Section 
of the British Association at Dover. An abstract of this communication appears — 
in the Annals of Botany, vol. xii., 1899, p. 607. This paper gives the first clear 
account of the structure of a ribbed Sigillaria, and embraces all we know of the 
structure of this group, with the exception of a short account given by Dr Scort 
of a transverse section of a Sigillaria (Rhytidolepis) type, § and a note by WILLIAMSON, || 
with a few explanatory remarks, where he refers the Diploxylen of his Memoir II. 
to Sigillaria reniformis, Brongt.{1 This identification by WILLIAMSON is improbable, 
as Sigillaria reniformis has never, as far as | am aware, been found in so low a 
horizon as that from which WILLIaMson’s specimen came—the Lower Coal Measures. 

The above brief sketch contains a note of the papers and works dealing with © 
original investigations on the structure of undoubted stems of Sigillaria as far as known 

to me,** but before passing from the literature of this subject I wish to refer to a stem . 
which has been described by Professor F. E. Weiss as “‘a_ biseriate Halonial branch of 
—Lepidophloios fuliginosus,’ t+ and. which I think more probably belongs to the 
Ulodendroid group of Clathrarian Sigillaria than to Leprdophloios. I have come to 


* Mém. présentés par divers savants 4 |’Acad. des Sciences de l’institut national de France, vol. xxii., No. 9, 1875 
Paris, pls. i:—iv., pl. vi. figs. 33, 34. See also Renautt, “Structure comparée de quelques tiges de la flore carbonifére,” 
p. 264, pl. xi. figs. 17-21, pl. xii. figs. 1, 2, 1879. “Notice sur les travaux scientifiques de M. BERNARD RENAULT, 
Auton, 1896, p. 132. 

+ Fase. iv. part ii., 1896, pp. 200, 208, pl. xxxvi. figs. 8-11, ee Xxxvii. figs. 3-7 and fig. 40 (Sig. M. net, pl. xxxvi- | 
figs, a5, pl. xli. figs. re 11, 18-21, 23-26 (S. sprnulosa). 

+L. c., p. 237, pl. xxxviii. figs, 1-3. | § Studies in Fossil Botany, p. 207, fig. 80, 1900. 

i General, Morphological, and. Histological Index to the Author’s Collective Memoirs on ihe Fossil Plants uf the Coal 
Measures, Part II.. Mem. and Proc. Manchester Lit, and Phil. Soc., Session 1892-93, p. 35, 1893. 

7 Pl. xxviii. figs. 33, 34. 

** See, in addition to references already given, RENAULT, Cours d. botan. fossile, vol. ii., 1881. penne Lehrbuch 
der 1899. ZEILLER, Eléments de 1900. Fossil Botany (English 
translation), Oxford, 1891. Kuipston, “Carboniferous Lycopods and Sphenophylls,” 7vans. N at. Hist, Soc. Glasgow, 
vol. vi., new series, p. 101, 1891. 


tt WEIss, Trani. Linn: Soc. Lente, 2nd ser., , Bot, vol. vi. 1, part 4, Pp. 217-236, pls. xxili.-xxvi., 1908. 
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this conclusion after a very careful examination of the specimen which was, collected 
by the late Mr G. Wip, and sent to me for identification by Mr James Lomax, into 
whose possession it had come. 

The following are my reasons for adopting the opinion that the more probable | 
systematic position of this fossil is with the Ulodendroid Sigillarize :— 

I. The only carboniferous genera possessing biseriate cone scars, * Wehich have been 
definitely identified from the presence of leaf scars on their bark, : are Lepidodendr on, 
Sigilaria (Ulodendroid section), and Bothrodendron. 

II. The specimen under discussion differs from the biserial Lepidodendra in the 
closely placed cone scars, and from Bothrodendron (B. punctatum, L. & H.) in the cone 


sears possessing a central vascular cicatrice, which in Bothrodendron is eccentric. 


III. That in the position of the cone scars and their vascular cicatrices, and the 
distance arrangement of the leaf vascular cicatrices, it agrees entirely with specimens of 


Sagillaria discophora, Kénig, sp. Ulodendron minus, L. & H. SP-), when partially 
decorticated. | 


IV. That every. Halveial (fruiting) branch of Lepidophloios which has shown the 


leaf scars, and so admitted of an undoubted identification, has had more than two rows 


of cone scars on the fully developed fruiting portion, and these are spirally arranged. 
V. Dr Hoyts, Director of the Manchester Museum, has very kindly sent me for 


examination the specimen figured by Professor Weiss on his pl. xxiii. figs. 2,3. In 


comparing these figures with fig. 1 of the same plate, it should be remembered that 
fig. 1 is natural size, and that figures 2, 3 are only 2 natural size. 

_ With the exception of a few Slane the outer bark is removed from the Manchester 
Museum specimen (Weiss, /.c., figs. 2, 3), and what remains is converted into bright 


coal. These coaly patches have the appearance of downward imbricating scales or 


cushions, but what their real structure has been cannot be clearly made out. Their 

lower ends are terminated by a fracture, and no leaf scars are shown. 
The upper part of the fossil shows the two stumps of a bifurcation. On fruiting 

branches of Lepidophloios (Hulonia) the fructification is frequently bofne on the two 


- forks of the stem immediately above the bifurcation. Below the fork the fructification 


sometimes begins as a single or double row, but when it extends to the forks the true 


- moultispiral arrangement is developed. This was pointed out many years ago by Dr 
(now Professor) J. M. Macraruang.t 


The part represented by the specimen in the Manchester Museum may very prob- 
ably represent a similar condition to that described and figured by Professor MacraRLaNE, 
but as the two arms of the dichotomy are broken over on the example figured by Professor 
Weiss, the true spiral series which would naturally have occurred on the two arms is 
wanting. Had only a similar portion of Dr MacrarLanr’s specimen been preserved, there 
would have been here a so-called “ biseriate” Halonia, but that term cannot be applied, — 


* Konia, Icones fossilium sectiles., London, pl. xvi. fig. 194, 
+ Trans. ‘Bot. Soe. Edin., vol. xiv. pp. 186, 190, pl. vii. 
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as the “ biseriate’’ Halonta—in this case at least—is only the beginning of the usual 
and typical multiseriate Halonia. It is quite possible that the specimen figured by Pro- 
fessor WEIss is a fragment of a Halonial branch of Lepidophioios, though the state of 
preservation of the specimen makes it quite impossible to affirm this positively ; but 
though this point cannot be settled, I am perfectly satisfied that the fossil which forms 
the subject of Professor Wetss’ figures 2, 3, pl. xxili., does not represent the same 
species as that of which he describes the structure, ‘ae of which a figure is given, 
natural size, at fig. 1 of the same plate. The disposition of the cone scars shows this. 


The specimen also figured by Professor Weiss on his plate xxiv. fig. 5, which is con- 


tained in the Williamson Collection, British Museum, No. 1945z, has very kindly been 


sent me for examination by Dr A. SmrrH Woopwarp, F.R.S., Keeper of the Geological 
| Department. Of this specimen Professor WEIss says, “ The leaf bases are perfectly | 
distinct over the whole surface, and their broad and fimbriating nature mark them out. 


as belonging to Lepidophloios, as indeed was recognised by Williamson.”* The 
characters here given as distinctive of Lepidophiovos are not those which distinguish the 


genus, and afford no data for a generic identification. They would apply equally 
to most of the other genera of the Carboniferous Arborescent Lycopods if the leaves — 


were foreibly broken over at a point above their attachment to the leaf oushida, as 
they appear to have been on this specimen. 

This example, as I interpret it, is given in Professor Wess’ figure in inverted position. 
The smaller end, which he places downwards, | think is the upper end of the fossil. 


The outer surface bears the broken-over portions of the lower part of the leaves—not 


the persistent portion, which forms the leaf cushion on which the leaf scar occurs, but 
parts of the leaf while still attached to the cushion ; hence no leaf scars are seen on the 


specimen. The fossil is too imperfectly preserved for a satisfactory determination, but 


in all the characters it shows they agree perfectly with those of Sigillaria discophora ; 
and if I am correct in thinking that Professor Weiss has inverted the specimen in his 
fisure—a view which I think his figure seems to bear out—then the “ fimbriating’”’ leaf 
bases point upwards. As already stated, from such imperfect material as that under 
discussion, it is extremely difficult, if not impossible, to arrive at any certain conclusion 
as to the nature of the fossil, but the fossil does not appear to me to show any of the 
characters of Lepidophloios, Sternberg. 
The reference to Professor WILLIAMSON’S figs. 27 and 28 of Memoir II. + hire no light 
on the point in question. WiLLIamson describes his specimen as a Ulodendron, and at 
that date that was the genus into which specimens of Sigilluria discophora (= Uloden- 


dron minus, L. & H.) would be placed ; and, as far as can be learned from WILLIAMSON’s © 


figures and description, the specimen might as well belong to Sigillaria discophora 
as to Lepidophlovos fuliginosus, Williamson. 


Iam further indebted to Dr A. Smrra Woopwarp for: specimen No. 1949a of the 


Williamson Collection, and a transverse section cut from it (slide No. 1949), to which 


* Loe. cit., pp. 220-221.. + Phil. Trans., 1872, p. 209. 
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Professor WeIss also makes reference. My thanks are also due to Professor BowErR 
for the loan of another transverse section from the same block, which he received from | 
the late Professor WILLIAMSON. 

The remaining portion of the block from which these slides were made (No. 1949) 
is about 14 inches long, and shows a subepidermal surface with a single tubercle. The 
leaf cushions have been removed, so it thus possesses no external SUAnaCteeE for a generic 


determination. 


Part of a section made from this specimen is figured by Wintramsow i in his Memoir 


XIX., on pl. iv. fig. 30.* 


When one examines the remains of the original specimen and the slides made from 
it, itis difficult to interpret the relation of the parts to each other. One difficulty in ex- 
plaining the relationship of the parts is, that if the two sides of the specimen represent the 


_ subepidermal surfaces of the original stem, how does the portion figured by WILLIAMSON 


come to hold the position that it does? Again, the pressure to which the specimen, 


-and especially the vascular axis, has been subjected, makes a critical examination of its — 


structure very ditticult. These circumstances have prevented me from arriving at my 


conclusion as to the true position of this fossil.t 


My thanks are due to Dr A. Smira Woopwarp, F.R.S., Keeper of the 
Department of the British Museum, for kindly giving me the opportunity of examining 
the specimens in the “ Wilhamson Collection,” and to Dr Hoyts for sending me the one 


contained in the Collection of the Manchester Museum. 


VI. That the vascular axis of the specimen described by Professor WEIss belongs 


to the same type of structure as the vascular axis of Lepidophloios fuliginosus is. 


beyond dispute. The stems of these two plants are closely related in anatomical 


structure, but I do not think they are identical. Professor Weiss in his paper 
‘points out some slight differences, but what I regard as three important differences 
seem to be passed over in his description as of too little value for a separation of 


the two plants. The first is the very prominent and continuous (except where 
broken by the presence of leaf traces) band of tissue described by him as phloem. 


‘This layer is very much more developed in the specimen under discussion than in 


typical Lepidophloios fuliginosus. The second distinguishing point is the greater 
number of leaf traces given off by the vascular cylinder of Professor Wess’ 


specimen, while the third distinctive character is the presence of a well - defined 


pericycle. 

The leaf traces are generally composed of a larger number of elements than 
those of Lepidophlows fuliginosus, and therefore appear more prominent, and are — 
frequentiy larger in transverse section. From these causes. and the fact of the 
leaf traces being more numerous, they form a much more distinct ring of leaf traces 
surrounding the axis than do those of what I regard as the true Lepidophloios 


* Phil. Trans. vol. clxxxiv. p. 20, 1893. | | | 
+ Another portion of this specimen (Williamson, 1949a) is in the Wild Collection, Manchester Museum. 
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fuliginosus of Witutamson. If I am correct in my opinion that the specimen 
described by Professor WEIss belongs to Sigillaria discophora, the leaf traces should 
be more numerous than those given off by Lepidophlovos fuliginosus, for in Srgillaria 
discophora the leaf scars are smaller, and consequently more numerous in a given 
space than those of Lepzdophlows, and the close position of the leaf scars is very 
clearly seen in tangential sections of the specimen described by Professor WEIss, 
of which I possess a fine series of sections. The same character and their quad- 
rangular arrangement are also seen on the outer surface of the specimen as figured 
by Professor Weiss on plate xxiii. fig. 1. 
These differences are slight, and even if they did not exist within the two. 
stems the arrangement of the cone scars is sufficient to separate the Ulodendroid 
Sigillaria from Lepidophloios; and in a group containing so many closely allied 
genera as are known to exist amongst the Carboniferous Arborescent. Lycopods, one 
must expect to find in the internal structure of their stems a great similarity. 
VII. In regard to the specimen under discussion, and which has been referred 
to Lepidophlovos fuliginosus by Professor WEISS, it appears to me that the external 
characters of the fossil point more strongly to its belonging to Sigillaria discophora 
(=U. minus) than to Lepidophloios; and further, that its internal structure, though — 
of the same type, is not identical with that of Lepidophlovos fuliginosus of WILLIAMSON... 

In concluding this criticism, I wish clearly to state that I do not say that a 
“biseriate Haloniw”—that is, a Halonial condition of Leprdophloios, on which the 
cones are arranged in two rows, “ Ulodendroid” fashion—does not exist; but what 
[ do maintain is, that if there is a Lepidophlovos which bears its cones in two 
opposite and vertical POWs, and in this mode alone, proof of its existence has still 
to be given. : 


DESCRIPTION OF SPECIMEN. 


Sigillaria insane of Brongniart’s Histoire des végétaux fossiles, vol. i. p. 438, pl. exlvi. fig 1, pl. clv., 
pl. elviii. fig. 1. 


As some botaniate doubt the identity of Bronanrart’s Srgillaria elegans with the 
Sigillaria (Favularia) elegans of STERNBERG,” | have adopted BRONGNIART’S name as my 
authority for the species whose structure is about to be described, as my specimen agrees 
in all respects with the descriptions and figures given in the Hist. d. végét. foss. On 
the other hand, I believe that BRonGNIART was quite correct in identifying his specimen 
with Favularia elegans, Sternberg; for if SreRNBERG’s figure be inv erted and so 
brought into its natural position, i if a very slight allowance be made for the 
delinquencies of the artist, it is difficult to see how there can be any real difficulty in 
recognising the specific identity of BroNGNIART'S and STERNBERG'S specimens. 


* STERNBERG, Essaz flore monde prim., vol, i. fase. 4, pp. xiv, 48, pl. li. fig. 4, 1826. 
t+ See also ZEILLER, Flore foss. Bassin houil. d. Valenciennes, p. 582, pl. 1xxxvii. figs. 1-4, Atlas 1886, Text 1888. 
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— General Description of Specumen.—The specimen was contained in one of the well- 
known coal balls from the Halifax Hard bed near Huddersfield, Yorkshire (Lower Coal 
Measures), and was found by Mr W. Hemineway, by whom it was communicated to me, 
and to whom my thanks are due for the opportunity of describing the specimen. 

Through a fortunate fracture in the stone, part of the outer surface of the specimen 
was exposed, showing a well-preserved row of leaf scars. This surface of the specimen 
is shown natural size at fig. 1, Pl. I., and enlarged two times at fig. 2. es 
With the exception of the row of leaf scars, the remainder of the surface of the — 
specimen exposes the layer which lies immediately underneath that on which the leaf 
cushions sit. Its surface shows the leaf traces surrounded below by the parichnos, 
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Text Fic. 1.—Sigillaria elegans, Sternberg, sp. 


A. Transverse section of the specimen showing the vascular cylinder and portion of the cortex. The ribs are 
numbered I. to XIX. x4. 


B. Transverse section of the vascular cylinder. The furrows on outer margin of primary wood are numbered 1 to 28. 


x9. Protoxylem, pra. Primary xylem, x’. Secondary xylem, x”. Leaf traces are shown in the furrows 
marked with a x. Slide No. 964, | | 


which form a semicircle, Pl. I. fig. 2. At this point the parichnos do not seem to com- 
pletely surround the leaf trace. Between the narrow ridges on which the leaf trace scars 
are seen, the exposed surface is striated with close, slightly flexuous longitudinal ridges. 

An outline sketch of a transverse section of the specimen is shown at text fig. 1, 
A, enlarged four times. Towards the right is seen the vascular cylinder, the two sides of 
which are pressed together, and only a small part of the pith-cavity is seen. 
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The complete zone of cortex bore twenty-eight ribs, of which nine are not seen in the 


section, but the figure allows one to estimate the proportional size of the vascular — 


cylinder to that of the circumference of the stem. 
The stele, which measures slightly under 13 mm. in its — compressed diameter, 


consists of a perfectly continuous ring of sasnenk wood, x’, which is saerontded 
by a zone of secondary wood, 2”. : 


The pith and the tissue which originally composed the inner portion of the cortex — 


and all remains of the phloem elements, have been entirely destroyed. The only other 


remaining portion of the stem in which the structure is preserved is the outer layer of 


the cortex on which the leaf cushions are situated. The structure of these parts may now 
be considered in detail. 


The Primary or Centripetal X ylem..- —At fig. 3, Pl. i , is shown a transverse section 


OE the vascular cylinder, enlarged about 44 times. _ The ring of primary xylem x.’ is 


quite continuous, and is about 0°70 mm. thick. As seen in fig. 4, Pl. L., its outer margin 
is deeply and regularly undulate or crenate, so as to form a sinha of blunt ridges 
alternating with as many intervening furrows. The inner margin of the xylem ring is 


very uneven, sending irregular toothed proj jections into the now vy empty pith-cavity (Pl. I. . 


fig. 4, x.’ and p.c.). 


The main mass of the primary xylem consists of large tracheides, more or less 


hexagonal in transverse section, and without any intervening parenchymatous cells. 
They diminish slightly and gradually in size towards without, but just underneath 
the ridges a decrease in size takes place somewhat abruptly, and the ridges themselves 
are composed of much narrower elements, that are to be regarded as constitnting the 
protoxylem (PI. I. fig. 4, pra. Text fig. 1, B, prz.). ) 
At the inner margin of the primary xylem a certain amount of thin-walled ainendbin- 
-. matous cells are to be found between the tracheides, and a few of the latter may even be 
surrounded by parenchyma, and separated from the rest of the mass. Some especially 
‘narrow tracheides also occur here and there along the inner margin. 
- Radial longitudinal sections, Pl. II. figs. 6 and 8, show that all the elements of the 
primary xylem, both protoxylem (PI. II. fig. 7, pra.) and metaxylem (PI. II. fig. 9, x.’), 
are elongated scalariform tracheides with pointed ends (fig. 7, pra., fig. 9, x.’), except a 


few of the innermost tracheides bordering on the pith, which are quite short, blunt-ended, 


and irregular in shape, but still scalariform. So far as observed, no spiral or annular 
elements at all were found at any point in the primary xylem, not even in the 
protoxylem. | | 
The protoxylem elements are seen in radial section at pre, figs. 6 and 8, Pl. II. 
They are long and narrow, and terminate in an elongated conical point (PI. II. fig. 7, pra.). 
Secondary or Centrifugal Xylem.—This forms a zone of varying thickness surround- 
ing the primary xylem, and attaining at its widest part a breadth of about 0°75 mm. (PI. 
I. figs. 8, 4, and 14, 2."). Its inner margin follows the crenulate outline of the primary 
xylem. The outer margin exhibits the same crenulations, but to a slightly less degree. 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO. 23), oe 
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The tracheides of the secondary xylem are arranged in radial rows (PI. I. figs. 3, 4, 
and 14, x”), interspersed at intervals by numerous medullary rays which run unin- 
terruptedly through the whole thickness of the secondary wood. 

The number of rows of tracheides at the inner margin of the secondary wood is 
greater than at the outer margin, so that many of the rows begun at the inner edge 
come to an end after running a certain distance, their loss being compensated for — 
by the increased size of the tracheides in the rows which persist. 

At figs. 6 and 8, Pl. II., are radial longitudinal sections of the stele, which show that 
the tracheides of the senbdaty xylem are elongated and scalariform, with pointed 
ends, similar to those of the main body of the primary — (metaxylem), only some- 
what smaller in diameter. fhe 

The tracheides are of the same size throughout the secondary xylem, there being 
no difference between those opposite the ridges and those opposite the furrows. 

. Occasionally one or two thin-walled cells. intervene between the primary xylem 
_and the inner tracheides of the secondary xylem, but frequently the — and 
secondary xylem are in direct contact.. 

‘The medullary rays (PI. I. fig. 14, m.r., Pl. III. fig 10, m.7.) are sibeally one cell wide, 
- rarely two, and are formed of thin-walled ite slightly elongated radially. Their walls — 
~ sometimes bear delicate scalariform thickenings (Pl. I. fig. 14, mr. ). Similar cells have | 

been figured by 


In tangential section (Pl. I. fig. 28, m.r.) the medullary rays : are seen to vary much 


~~ in height, and may consist of from one to nine superposed cells. In many cases the 


cells have become decayed, and their position is only indicated by a larger or smaller 
lenticular space. 

Leaf traces.—The leaf traces arise from the periphery of the primary xylem, and | 
invariably at the base of the furrows, never from the tops or sides of a ridge (text fig. 
1,B; PLL. fig. 4,2.2.; Pl. II. figs. 11, 12, 13, J.¢.); and as the leaf traces appear to keep 
in the same verted plane in their course through the cortex, the furrows on the 
primary xylem must correspond in position to the ribs on the surface of the stem. 

In text fig. 1, B, the vascular cylinder is enlarged about nine times. This shows 
twenty-eight furrows, so there must have been twenty-eight vertical rows of leaves ; and 
although text fig. 1, A, only shows nineteen, before the specimen was cut, the full 
number was actually present as already mentioned. — 

When the leaf trace is about to become free from the metaxylem at the bottom of 
the furrow it consists of a group of about a dozen small tracheides, arranged radially 
around the smallest of the group, which lies approximately in the centre (PI. II. fig. 
11, t.). Followed downwards, these small tracheides are seen to spread out over the 

surface of the furrow, and finally die out below (PI. II. fig. 17, U.t.). 

When the leaf trace becomes free from the primary xylem it first runs upwards 

and slightly outwards (PI. II. figs. 12 and 18), then bending abruptly outwards, passes 


* Memoir XIX., Phil. Trans,, vol. clxxxiv. (1893), p. 33, pl. iv. fig. 38. 
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out through a medullary ray in an almost horizontal direction. Once free of the 
secondary xylem it suddenly bends upwards again (Pl. II. fig. 15, 1.¢.). 

By the time the leaf trace emerges from the secondary wood one or two additional 
rows have been added, mostly on the side next the axis, but a few may have been 
added to the opposite side, and the leaf trace now shows a distinct mesarch structure 
(Pl. II. fig. 15, ¢.¢.). On another leaf trace, which is slightly further removed outward 
from-the axis, a greater number of tracheides have been added, and the increase seems 
to have been more equally placed on all sides of the primary group (PI. II. fig. 16, /.t.). 

_ The couise of the leaf traces through the xylem, and their behaviour on their 
emergence from it, seems to be similar to that so well represented in the figure of the 
radial section of Sigillaria Menardi given by Renavtr.* | 

It was impossible to discover any annular or spiral tracheides in the leaf trace, but 
their structure is very much effaced in their passage through the secondary xylem. 

- Sigillaria elegans does not show any secondary wood in connection with the leaf 
trace up to their entrance into the inner cortex and in the outer layer of the bark (the 
_ only portion of the cortex preserved) ; the leaf traces are too imperfect to permit of their 
structure being made out. 
| Cortex.—The only part of the cortex which has been sreseived is that formed 
by the ribs, which must probably be regarded as composed of the confluent pereistent 
leaf bases and a small portion of the underlying periderm. 

Fig. 18, Pl.. i, shows the outer surface of a specimen of Sigillaria elegans, — 
collected by Mr W. Hemineway from the Yorkshire Middle Coal Measures. In 
this condition the leaf cushions are usually compressed. They are arranged on 
the ribs in vertical rows, the leaf scars of one row alternating with those on the 
contiguous rows. ‘The leaf scars are subhexagonal, with prominent lateral angles, 
which alternate with those of the neighbouring leaf scars, and thus impart a zigzag 
course to the furrows between the ribs. The cones are borne in a verticil formed 
of a single row, and some of the cone scars are seen in the figure at cs. 

In the uncompressed condition the leaf cushions slope outwards, and their lower 
margin becomes considerably: elevated. This is shown on Pl. III. fig. 19, which 
is a radial section through a rib of Sigillaria elegans. The leaves are attached 
to the sloping surfaces, s.a. This figure is from a specimen received from Mr 
JAMES Lomax, and was derived from the Halifax Hard bed. 

The surface of the leaf scar is formed of a stratum of dark broken -down 
_ parenchymatous tissue. The main body of the leaf cushion below this consists of 
fairly thick-walled parenchyma, the cells of which are more or less oval, with their 
longest diameter directed outwards. Towards the upper adaxial side of the cushion 
these cells become smaller, and seem to contain a dark-coloured material, which causes 
the tissue in this region to become opaque (PI. III. fig. 5). The lower margin is also 
formed by similar small opaque cells, but not developed to the same extent. 


* Flore fossile, Bassin houwiller et permien @ Autun et d’Epinac, Deux. part, Atlas, pl. xxxvii, fig. 6, 1893. _ 
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At Lt., fig. 5, Pl. III., is seen the opening through which the leaf trace has 
passed to the leaf. The leaf cushions are attached to a continuous zone of under- 
lying periderm (Pl. III. fig. 19, pd.), formed of very dense elongated fibres of small 
diameter, with fairly thick walls. In longitudinal section this tissue is usually very 
opaque, and seldom shows its structure distinctly. In transverse section (PI. III. 
fig. 21) the fibres are seen to be arranged in close radial rows. 


If a transverse section of cortex with several attached leaf bases be examined, 


it will be seen that some of the leaf bases have only a narrow band of dark dense 
tissue, as at be I. fig. 8, lc., whereas others seem to be entirely composed of it, 
as at fig. 3 tc: Enis is explained by reference to fig. 5 and fig. 19, Pl TI. If 


the section passes through the lower part of the cushion the greater part of the 


section will show transparent. parenchyma, whereas if the section passes through 
the upper part of the cushion it will be composed of dense opaque tissue. _ 

A leaf cushion in transverse section is given on Pl. III. fig. 20. The dark 
broken-down margin is reduced here in thickness (p.p.), while the more transparent 
parenchyma occupies at this position the greater width of the cushion. - pd. 
are seen some fragments of the periderm. | | : 

The cause of the flexuous striations on the surface of the stem (PL. L. fig. 2) 
where the leaf cushions have been removed is not very clear, but they seem to 
be formed at the pomt of union of cortex and periderm, and are probably caused 
by the projecting teeth of the latter (see Pl. III. fig. 20, pd.). | 
| A section of a cushion approximately parallel with and a short distance. below 

the outer surface is given on Pl. III. fig. 22. The two parichnos (par.) are seen, 


but the delicate tissue with which they were filled has mostly decayed. The leaf | 


trace lying between them is too imperfectly preserved to admit of a detailed description. 
The parenchyma of the groundmass 1 is here well preserved (PI. II. fig. 24). 

Cone Scars.—On the specimen showing the outer surface of the bark given on 

Pl. I. fig. 18 part of a verticil of cone scars is seen at c.s. 

| In one of the tangential sections of the cortex of the specimen shown on PL. I. 
fig. 1 two vascular strands belonging to cones are cut through. This specimen is 
shown enlarged eight ames at fig. 23, Pl. HL, where the branches going to the cones 
are lettered c.s. and c.s.’ 

The cone axis ¢.8.’ , fig. 23, Pl. ILL, is seen enlarged on PI. III. fig. 25. 

The peripheral zone of cortex, b, which has accidentally separated off from the rest, 
is too much disorganised to show the structure, but probably corresponds to the 
~periderm. The space lettered d is a mechanically produced rupture. — 

The rest of the cortex consists of fairly thick-walled and apparently parenchymatous 
cells, which increase in diameter as they are traced inwards (Pl. III. fig. 26). This 
tissue, which undoubtedly belongs to the cortex, is separated from the solid axis of the 

cone by a clear empty zone (PI. III. fig. 25, g, and Pl. I. fig. 27, g), which was 
probably occupied by some delicate tissue. 
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The cells of the innermost layer of cortical tissue lining this zone consist of 
smaller cells, roughly tabular in transverse section, and have very much the — 


of an endodermis (PI. III. fig. 26, e; Pl. I. fig. 27, e). 

Within the clear zone is a noheel mass of xylem (PI. III. fig. 25,4; Pl. I. fig. 27, k), 
surrounded by a fairly stout zone of comparatively large thin-walled sila, separated from 
the xylem by a dark line of disorganised material (Pl. I. fig. 27, h). The xylem is too 

badly preserved for detailed description, but it is quite clear its development is 
centripetal. The smallest elements are at the periphery, and there is a gradual increase 
in size towards the centre. There is no trace of any secondary thickening. 

‘The zone of thin-walled tissue surrounding the xylem possibly represents the so- 
‘called phloem of Lepidophloios, but the preservation is so imperfect that a definite 
decision as to its true nature is not permissible. a 
 Remarks.—The: structure of Sigillaria elegans, Brongt., is very to that of 
Sigillaria elongata, Brongt., the only other ribbed Sigillaria of which any detailed 
account of the structure has been given, but the short abstract of his paper given by © 
Professor C. Ec. BerTranp scarcely enables one to make a critical comparison between the 
structure of the two species.* He has, however, very kindly favoured me with some 
photographs of his specimen, and the general agreement in structure between the two 
plants is very striking. | | 

They both have a continuous circle of primary wood, with a distinct corona, In_ 
the Hardinghen specimen the projecting teeth of the protoxylem are pointed, while in 
the Yorkshire example they are rounded and contain a greater number of elements. 
The secondary xylem seems to offer no special point of difference. 

_ On my specimen the leaf traces rise as a single strand directly from the base of the 


furrows of the primary xylem, and they may differ somewhat in their mode of origin : 


from those described by Professor BeRTRAND;+ but until the full description of the 
Hardinghen specimen is published, it is wuAisivitibe to institute any critical comparison 
between the anatomy of Sigil/aria elongata and Sigillaria elegans. | 

In comparing the organisation of the various species of Sigillaria of which the 
structure has been described, one might be inclined to think that in the genus there 
were two types of structure; this, however, is not so. If one takes the Sigillaria 
Menardi described by Broneniart, with its isolated strands of primary xylem, and 
Sigillarva elongata or Sigillaria elegans, with their continuous circle of primary wood 
and prominent corona, they at first sight look very distinct. But in Srgdllaria 
spinulosa, which normally is supposed to possess the same type of structure as Sigillaria 
Menardi, Soums-Lavusacu has pointed out that the separate bundles of primary wood 
sometimes coalesce, and in part form a continuous ring.{ This character of the 
coalescence of the primary bundles of Stgillaria is also well seen in the figures of 
Sigillaria spinulosa given by Dr Scorr.§ In Sigillaria xylina, Renault, the same 


* Annals of Botany, vol. xiii. p. 607, 1899. _t Loe. cit, p.608.  t Fossil Botany, English ed., p. 252, fig, 29, 189]. 
S$ Studies in Fossil Botany, p. 201, figs. 77-78, 1900. | 
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character has been observed.™ It is therefore seen that the isolated strand type of 
primary wood, and that even in the same specimen, passes into the continuous type, and 
that there is between the two forms an unbroken chain which connects them together.t 
If the structure of Sigillaria elongata or Sigillaria elegans be compared with the 
structure of the large specimen of Lepidophloios described by Szewarp and Hitu,} and 


which they believe to be the Lepidophloios Harcourti, Witham, sp., or with any of the 


Lepidodendroid stems whose primary wood is provided with a corona, the great 


similarity in structure is very apparent. The corona on the stems of Lepidophlovos, 


though less prominent than in Sigilarza, is most distinctly present, and is also formed 
by the protoxylem elements. The leaf traces are also given off from the dividing bays, 
and the difference between the corona of many of the Lepidodendrex and the Sigillanie 


is only one of degree. If a series be arranged, beginning with Lepidophloios Har- 


courti, followed by Sigillaria elongata, and concluding with Sigillaria elegans, it will — 


be seen that by a gradual increase of the size of the teeth of the corona you pass — 


insensibly from the Lepidophlovos structure to that of the Sigillarze which possess the 
continuous ring of primary wood. The distinction at one time supposed to exist between 
the Sigillarix and the Lepidodendrex, of the former. possessing secondary wood in con- — 
nection with the leaf trace, is now found not to hold, for a considerable development of 


- secondary wood takes place in the leaf traces of Lepidophloios.§ On the other hand, no 


development of secondary wood on the leaf traces of Sigillarva —— or Sigillaria 
elegans has yet been observed. : 
Whether we are justified in classing all of the Lepidodendres with a corona on “the 


primary xylem with Lepidophlovws may be open to question, though it is certain that. 
some Lepidophloios had primary wood so formed ; and though on some stems of Lepido-— 
— dendron the primary wood has an even contour, still in other Lepidopendra and in Both- 
-rodendron || the primary wood has a slightly undulating outline, so that in the Car- 
boniferous Lycopodiacer there is a continuous chain of structure variation in the 
arrangement of the protoxylem elements which binds closely together all the genera of 


the Carboniferous Arborescent Lycopods. Between no two genera is there any out-_ 


standing character in the structure of the vascular cylinder which sharply separates 
them from each other. It seems, therefore, highly probable, as suggested by ZEILLER, 
~ that the Carboniferous Arborescent Lycopods have descended from a common stock.{ 
_ In their fructification and certain other points, however, these ancient lycopods differed 


from each other in several important characters. 
Tam inclined to regard the Arborescent Lycopods as a group which has left no 


RENAULT, Bassin houiller et permien Autun et dE pinac, Flore fossile, Tank. part, p. 238, 1896, 

+ It might be mentioned that Renautr has described’a Lepidodendron (L. Jutiert) in which the vascular system is 
formed of a circle of separate bundles. “Structure comparée de quelques tiges de la flore carbonifere ”’ & Nouv. 
Archives du Mus., ii., 2° sér., 1879, p. 258 ; also Renavtr, Cours d. bot. fos., vol. 11. p. 28, 1882. 

Trans. Roy. Soe. Edin., vol, xxxix. p. 907, pls. i.-iv., 1900. § S—waRpD and l.c., p. 914. 

|| From the discovery by Mr James Lomax of a specimen showing the outer surface of the bark, it has been shown 
that the Lepidodendron mundum, Williamson, is a Bothrodendron, 

ZEILLER, Eléments paleobotanique, p. 178, 1900. 
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descendants except in the case of Sigillaria, the structure of whose cone shows some 
similarity with the fructification of Jsetes. Our other modern lycopods (Lycopodium 


and Selaginella) seem to have descended from the Carboniferous genus Lycopodites, 
with which they show much in common. 


\ 
The geological distribution of the Sigillaria whose structure is known also brings 


out an interesting point ; and though the evidence may not be sufficient for any definite 
conclusions, still it indicates changes which deserve recognition. 
The following table gives the age of the rocks which have yielded Sigillara, showing 


their internal structure, and also indicates a few of the more prominent characters of the | 
species cliscovered. | 


TABLE. 
| Lower Permian Sigillaria Menardi, Stem without rive... Primary xylem a circle of 
| 3 Secondary xylem forming a 
centrifugal zone. 
Do. | | Siyillaria spinulosa,.| Stem without ribs Primary xyleni a circle of 
Rost, sp. (Clathraria and Leio- | separate bundles, some of 
(=SigillariaBrardi,| dermaria sections) which frequently coalesce. 
. Brongt.) | 
7 econdary xylem forming a 
centrifugal zone. 
Upper | No specimens show- 
Upper Coal Measures: ing structure from 
this horizon 
Middle Coal Measures | Sigillaria elongata, Stem ribbed | Primary xylem in form of a 
(ae Westphalian Brongt. (Rhytidolepis section) closed ring. : 
Secondary xylem forming a 
centrifugal zone. 
Lower Coal Measures | Sigillaria elegans, | Stem ribbed | Primary xylem in form of a 
Brongt. : (Favularia section) closed ring. 
| ‘Secondary xylem forming a 
centrifugal zone. 


The non-ribbed Sigillarix are more characteristic of higher horizons and the ribbed 
Sigillarie of the lower horizons, but neither group is restricted to either series. 

The genus Sigillaria also extends into the Lower Carboniferous, where it is, however, 
very rare, but no specimens showing structure have yet been recognised from these 
rocks. In the following list I only mention the British species :— 

Lower Carboniferous. 
Carboniferous Limestone Series. 


Sigillaria Youngiana, Kidston Stem ribbed. 

Sigillaria Canobiana, Kidston Stem ribbed. 

| § Stem without ribs. 


Calciferous Sandstone Series. 


Sigillaria Taylort, Carr., sp. . Stem without Tribe, 


(Ulodendroid Clathraria.) 
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The lowest horizon from which I have seen the typical Clathrarian Sigillarie is 
the Lower Coal Measures, but from this horizon I have only seen a single example. 

The non-ribbed Sigiularze of the Ulodendron-Clathrarian group (Szgillaria disco- 
phora, Konig, sp. = Ulodendron minus, L. & H., and Sigillaria Taylor, Carr., sp.) 
extend into both. divisions of the Lower Carboniferous, but the ribbed Sigillaria, 
although they occur in the Lower Carboniferous, do not, as far as I know, extend to 
~ the base of the Carboniferous Limestone Series. 


If I am correct in believing that the stem whose structure has been described by 


Professor Weiss as “a Biseriate Halonial Branch of Lepidophioios fuliginosus” is the _ 


Sigillaria discophora, Konig, sp., with which Sigillaria Taylori, Carr., sp., is very closely 
related, then the probability is that Sigillaria Taylor also possessed primary wood of 


the continuous ring type, and the same may be presumed for the two- ribbed Sigillarizx 
from the Carboniferous Limestone Series. ve 


If it is permissible to assume these probabilities—and the assumption is not without. 


some support from the known structure of the Middle and Lower Coal Measure species 
of Sigillaria—then it is probable that the continuous ring of primary xylem is the older 
type of Sigillarian stem structure, and that the circle of isolated strands which form the 
primary xylem of the Clathrarian Sigillarie of the higher geological horizons has 
originated by a splitting up of the continuous ring type of bundle; and, as already 


mentioned, even in the few Clathrarian Sigillariz from the higher horizon of which the 


structure is known, the actual transition from the one type to the other can be observed. 
The Lepidodendra form, however, an older genus than Sigillaria, and extend to 


the base of the Carboniferous Formation. In beds not far. above the base and low down | 


in the Calciferous Sandstone Series specimens of Lepidodendron showing structure have 


been found; and of two of these occurring in the same bed, one species shows the 


continuous ring of primary wood, while the other possesses a solid cylinder of primary 
- wood without any trace of pith; and although there occur here the two types of primary 
wood, side by side, still the solid cylinder type seems to be more common in the lower 
than in the upper horizons of Carboniferous Rocks, and the sequence of changes in the 
development of the primary xylem of the palzeozoic Arborescent Lycopods seems to 
point to the solid vascular cylinder as the oldest type, from which has been derived the 
medullate cylinder with a continuous ring of primary wood, and this continuous ring of 


primary wood has, in turn, broken up to form the zsolated strands of primary wood 
found in the Clathrarian Sigidlarie.* 


I wish to express my thanks to Mr D. T. bien: VaucHaN, Glasgow University, 


for much kind criticism and advice while preparing this paper. 


* See note on p. 546 (Lepidodendron Jutrert, Renault). 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES LI.-III. 
Sigillaria elegans, Brongt. (Sternb., sp.). 


Portion of outer surface of the specimen from near Huddersfield. Halifax Hard bed, Lower 
Coal Measures, Natural size. To the right is seen a row of leaf scars. Specimen No. 
3497, | | 

Part of the same specimen enlarged two times. To the right is seen the vertical row of leaf 
scars, and to the left the surface of the cortical layer which bears the leaf cushions. 


. ‘Transverse section of the vascular cylinder and part of the cortex x 44. Primary xylem, z 


Secondary xylem, 2.” Leaf cushions, /.c. and J.c.’ Slide No. 964. 

Portion of vascular cylinder x 35. Protoxylem, pra. Primary xylem, x.’ Secondary xylem, 
Pith-cavity, p.c. Slide No. 964. 

Longitudinal (radial) section of leaf cushions x 20. Spongy transparent pasenithytanibas 
tissue, p. Dense tissue of smaller cells, p.p. Leaf trace opening, 1... Very dense tissue 
at upper left corner of figure, periderm. Slide No. 841. | | 

Radial section passing through xylem x 95. Protoxylem, pra. — xylem, a. Secondary 

xylem, x.” Slide No. 967. 


Radial section passing through xylem x 170. At pra. is shown the termination of a tracheide | 
belonging to the protoxylem. Slide No. 967. 


Radial section passing through xylem x 95. ‘Protoxylem, Primary xylem, 


xylem, 2.” Slide No. 968. 

Radial section passing through primary xylem x 95. Atz.’ is shown the termination of a 
tracheide. Slide No. 970. 

Transverse section of secondary xylem x 95. Showing medullary rays, mr. Slide No. 964. 

Transverse section showing leaf trace x 85. Protoxylem, prx. Primary xylem, x.’ Leaf 
trace, /.t., which is about to become free from the metaxylem. Slide No. 961. 

Transverse section showing leaf trace x 85. Lettering as before, The leaf trace has just 
become free from the metaxylem. Slide No. 966. 

Transverse section of leaf trace x 85. Lettering as before. The leaf trace has moved 
outwards and is nenpening suddenly bent to pass out. through a | medullary ray. Slide No. 
964. 

Transverse section of secondary xylem, showing calle of medullary ray y with pial thickening 
m.r. x 115, Slide No. 962. 

Transverse section showing leaf trace at outer margin of secondary ‘aii x 85. Medullary 
ray, m.r. Secondary xylem, x”. Leaf trace, i.t. The leaf trace has bent upwards after 
emerging from the secondary xylem, and is cut through at approximately right angle. 
Slide No. 962. 


Transverse section of leaf trace quite free from tha outer margin of the secondary xylem x 85. 
Slide No. 962. | 

Transverse section of xylem x 95. Primary xylem, 2.’ Secondary xylem, x.” At l.t. is seen 
the narrow spread-out base of the leaf trace shortly before it dies out. Slide No. 964. 

Outer surface of a specimen showing the leaf scars and portion of a circle of cone scars, ¢.s._ 
Natural size. From Wombwell Main Colliery, near Barnsley, Yorkshire. Horizon, 
Barnsley Thick Coal, Middle Coal Measures, Collected by Mr W. Hemingway. 
Specimen No. 989. i | 

Radial (longitudinal) section passing through six leaf cushions x 4. Periderm, yp.d. 
Surface to which leaf was attached, sa. Opening through which leaf trace passed, 1.t. 
The cushion marked /.t. is enlarged at fig. 5. Slide No. 841. 

Transverse section of cushion x 14. Transparent parenchymatous tissue, p. Broken down 
margin of cushion, pp. Periderm, pa., pd.’ The part marked pd.’ is enlarged at fig. 21. 
Slide No. 962. | 
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Transverse section of periderm x 50. The part enlarged is seen on fig. 20, pd.’ Slide No. 
962. 

Section of leaf cushion approximately parallel with the surface x 14. Position of leaf trace, 

ae Parichnos, par. Transparent parenchymatous tissue, p. Slide No. 973. 

Section approximately parallel — outer surface of stem x 8. Free portions of leaf cushions, 
l.c. Cone pedicels, cs., cs.’ Slide No. 972. 

Portion of transparent parenchymatous tissue of the lead cushion shown at fig. 22, p., x 60. 
Slide No, 973, | 

Transverse section of cone pedicel x 20. Slide No, 972. See cae ra in text, page Bad, 

Portion of the cortex shown at fig. 25, c., x 35. Slide No. 972. 

Transverse section of vascular strand of cone pedicel x 70. Thin-walled disorganised tissue, 
h. Vascular strand, k. Endodermis-like structure, e. Slide No. 972. 


Tangential section through secondary xylem Medullary rays, m.r., cut at 
 vight angles. Slide No. 969. 
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XXIV.—On the Structure of the Series of Line- and Band-Spectra. By J. Halm, 
Ph.D., Lecturer on AEROROTRY in the University of Edinburgh. 


(Read July 4, 1904. MS. received October 14, 1904. Issued separately July 3, 1905.) 


In: a preliminary note read before the Society on J uly 4, 1904, I drew attention to 
the fact that a number of line-series, forming a group which includes the first series 
of Hydrogen, can be represented by an —— of the form 


| 
(1). 
= am? | (1) 
where v denotes the wave-frequency of any line of the series, v» that of the so-called 
“tail” of the series (m=), and a, b, constants depending on the nature of the 


emitting substance ; the frequencies of successive lines being obtained by substituting 
~ successive integers for m. We see at once that this equation is a generalisation of | 
_ Batmer’s formula, into which it is transformed by equating b, to zero. In the same 
~ note I also pointed out the existence of another group represented by an equation of the 
same form, if (m+4) is substituted form. As a special case (b,= 0) this group contains 
the second Hydrogen series discovered by Professor PIcKERING in the spectrum of 
CPuppis. Subsequent investigations convinced me, however, that, although a consider- 
able number of line-series may be classified into these two groups, there are numerous ~ 
instances where the more general formula 


| 


Vo 


must be employed, in whisk “ represents various fractiona! numbers. Also, in studying — 
more thoroughly the literature on the subject, I found that the equation, in the last- 
mentioned form, is merely a modification of a mathematical expression already employed | 
by Professor THIELE in his investigations on the band- -series of the carbon spectrum 
and on the line-series of Helium. But, convinced as I was from my own computations. 
of the accuracy and general importance of this equation, I was surprised to find ‘it 
rejected by Professor THIELE, on the ground that it did not sufficiently represent _ 
the observed wave-lengths. This statement appeared to be so far from acceptable, 
that I resolved to demonstrate, by an exhaustive examination of all the known series, 
not only the general applicability of equation (2), but also its great superiority over 
any other formula hitherto proposed. The demonstration of this fact will be the first 
object of the present communication. It will be shown that the equation represents not 
only all the line-series hitherto known, but also the band-series, with an accuracy which 
leaves nothing to be desired. But far more important even than the demonstration 
of equation (2) as an empirical formula of practical usefulness are certain con- 
clusions which may be drawn from the character of this equation and the numerical 
values of its constants. For instance, we shall see that equation (2) can be represented 
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in a geometrical form, by means of. which we are enabled to collect all the line- and — 
band-series into one single diagram revealing a community of properties between the 
two classes of spectral regularities and their individual members. This new geometrical | 
connection between the series appears to be of theoretical importance, inasmuch as it 
shows a striking similarity between the vibrations of a radiating system of atoms 
and the nodal vibrations of elastic bodies. From this point of view an im- . 
portant: relation has been discovered between the wave-frequencies of the “tails” of 
line-series and the atomic volumes of the emitting elements. In the course of this 
paper we shall have frequent opportunities of observing regularities in the constants 
of equation (2), and of drawing from them conclusions which cannot but be of some 
importance, however small, in connection with the theory of the phenomena of spectral 
regularities—a region into which the speculative mind has so far vainly attempted to 
penetrate. The outcome of the investigation must, | think, be to convey the impression 
that equation (2) is to be considered as more than a merely empirical formula, and that, 
if it does not represent the physical law itself, it is at least a remarkably close 
approximation to it, sufficiently reliable, perhaps, to guide the theorist in his search 
for the ultimate cause of the spectral regularities here considered. 

_ Before entering upon the first part of our investigation, viz. that dealing with the 
question how far equation (2) is capable of representing the observed wave-frequencies, 
it will be useful to derive other forms of this equation, which we shall employ later on. 
First of all, we see at once that-(2) may be expressed by the following series : 

stage 
and we notice that in this form it represents a more general case of RyDBERG’S formula, 
into which it converges, for b,=0. In order to express the fact of its belonging to this 
type, and at the same time to distinguish it from RypBeEre’s more special equation, I. 
propose for it the name “ RypBERG-THIELE” equation, recognising thereby Professor 
THIELE’S merit in having first introduced its present form into spectroscopic science. 
Equation (2) assumes a simpler and in some cases a more convenient form by intro- 
ducing », the wave-frequency corresponding to m+“=0. In most cases there is no 
line referring to this special value of v, which obviously must lie close to the “ head” of 
the series. But for the sake of convenience we may be permitted to speak of vy In the 


following formule: as the wave-frequency of the “ beginning” of the series. Introduc- 
ing v), we find from (2): 


— 


— (m + p)? = 


Similar equations are at once obtained if wave-lengths are substituted for wave- 
frequencies : 
] 


(4) 


A, -A -- 
(m + pw)? =a,(m + 
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Still more convenient for computation are the following transformations, in which », 
and A,, the wave-frequency and wave-length of the xth line of the spectrum, are 
introduced : 


( ] 2 1 l 


The advantage of using these two formule lies in the fact that we may choose for 
v, or A, the wave-frequency or wave-length of any observed line of the series, whereas 
in the preceding equations »), ve and Ay, A» are quantities not directly obtainable from 


the observations. The arithmetical process of evaluating the other three unknowns is 


thereby greatly facilitated. Lastly, we write 


| | (6) 
Fores 
Ny — Aw) (m+ p) (m+ p) 


equations which will be specially useful in the investigation of the band-series. 


In comparing first our formula with the observed wave-frequencies of line-series, 
we shall make use of equation (2), and apply it in this form to all the series 
mentioned in Professor Kaysrr’s Handbuch der Spectroscopie, vol. ii. I may state 
at once that in all cases the constant « was found to be a proper fraction, the 
denominator of which is represented by an entire multiple of 5, or, expressed in 


algebraic symbols, and q being integers. As unit of wave-length the 


tenth-metre or Angstrém. unit was adopted, while for » the value 108\-! was ; taken, in 


accordance with KaysER and RUNGE and others. When not mentioned otherwise, the 


~ wave-lengths and oscillation- -frequencies are reduced to the Rowland scale. | 


A. LinE-SERIEs. 


of series of spectra in the 
elements of this group : ‘cn _ sctnotaal” series, consisting of strong and sharply defined 
lines—the principal lines of the spectrum—which are easily reversible, and one or two 
fainter “subsidiary” series represented by hazy lines, with little or no tendency to reversal. 
These lines have been observed with very different degrees of accuracy. Kayser’s tables 
contain a column indicating the estimated probable limits of the observational errors 
expressed in units of wave-length. These limits are given. in the last columns of the 
following tables, but in units of wave-frequency. Although the estimated uncertainties of — 
the observed wave- >-lengths cannot be as reliable, may nevertheless 
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1, Lithium. 2. Sodium. 
PRINCIPAL SERIES, | PRINCIPAL SERIES (Ist Component). 
log a, = 4'95920 10 log a, = 4°95369 -—10 | 
lon = 9 o= 414 
log b, = 3'55776 10 log 6, = 4°43154, 10 
| Limits of | _ | Limits of . 
| +p), v obs. y comp. of (m+p)| vobs. comp. 
2°95 30933°2  30932°8 | +0°4 0°3 3°2 30274:9 302749 | 0:0 0°3 
364778 364757 | 0-4 4°2 35051°9 350517 | 0°6 
4°95 |. 39022°9 390225 | 0°5 37307°0 | 373072 | -0°2 1°3 
| 5°95 40401°9 403991 +42°8 88550°8. | 38550-9 -0°1 1°5 
«695 412278 41226°0 18: 72° | 393105 | 39309°2:). +1°3 
8:95 42124°8 42127°7 - | 
9°95 42383°7 42389°2 
| 1. Sussiprary SERIES (1st Component). 
1. SUBSIDIARY SERIES. = 4:95740 —10 | 
log a, = 4°95899 10 tog 7244812 
(m+ bs, comp. f | 
| Obs, — Limits of| | Comp. 
(m+p)  vobs.’ comp. Error of 
30 | 122029 |122029} 0-0 
40 217279 | | 22 | 4 
| 6-0 21416°0 | 21415:7 | 
50 24198°8 | 24198°6 7 999% 
‘0 22222:2 | 222293 1 |... 49 
70° | 26351-2 |263518 | - 06 | 345 90 | 93117-7 1231192} 
| 80 | 26889°7 | 26877'5 +12°2 36°5 
| 90 | 27243°5 |27237-9 | + 56 38:0 
2. SUBSIDIARY SERIES (1st Component). 
2. SERIES. ‘Jog a, = 4°95369 10 | 
og a, = 4:96060 - 10 log b, = 4'29709, — 10 a 
| | Limits of (m+ p)|  v obs. comp. | Gon Error of 
(m+p) v obs. v comp. Error of | P- Obs. 
Comp. 
| 3°7 16230°7 162308 |) -01 0°3 
2°6 | , 12304:0 4°7 194035 194034 | +01 04 
| 20112:9 OO | -. 04 5°7 21042°9 21042°7 | +40°2 0°6 
4°6 23400°4 | 23400°3 | + 0:1 21997°2  21999°38 | -—2°6 1:0 
5°6 25088'2  25087:9 | + 0:3 1-2 22605°5. 22607°0; —1°5 
6°6 260532 260675 | 143 21:0 | 28021°8 | + 
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209 
3. Potassium. _4,. Rubidium. 
PRINCIPAL SERIES (1st Component). bs Component). 
2nd fj ~ | 
log a, = 4'94821 — 10 | | 
og b, = 81 = ) 4:92935 | 33762°6 
4:99618, — 10 337547 
| Obs, | Limits of 498695, =10 
‘(m+ p)| — v obs. v comp. Error of 
| Comp. | | 
| | Obs. Lien Limits of 
(m+ p)| vobs, v comp. of 
| | 
| 94 | 129882 |129910| -28 | 85 
| 24707°5 | 24705°2: + 2°3 0-2 9-6 19577°9 | 12578°1 
29006°6 |29009'2 | -—2°6 03 128107 128107 | .. 0:°0 
| 31077°5 |310786 | —-1'1 0°3 3.6 23720°7 2372099; 0-2 
| 829934 | -18 1-0 | +0°1 0-2 
32949°6 |32947°9 | +1°7 27841'7. 27840°9 +08 | 0-4 
84 33418°8 | 334185 +0°3 1°6 278767 278768 | 0°4 
33746°2 33745°4 2°4 5-6 29841°6 29841°8 _ 0-2 0:5 
104 | 339812 33982"1 -—0°9 11°6 29860°9. 29860:9 0-0 05 
1. SUBSIDIARY SERIES (2nd Component), Supsrprary Series (2nd Component). 
log a, = 4:93963 — 10 og. 4; = 
log b, = 4'86438,, 10 de: = 
Obs, | Limits of (m+ p)|  vobs, vy comp. Coins Error of 
| (m + p) | y obs. vy comp. Error of pou P Obs. 
Comp. | “Ope | 
40 |: 181119: | 181119 00 | 0-9 
40 | 14469°3- 14469°3 0:0 1:0 6-0 17704°8 176996 | 0°5 
17293°0 172930 0:0 0:2 70 | +33 | 
| 187845 (187815 | 8:0 19250°0 19250°0 4 
«196677 196637.) +4°0 90 19662°6 196636 |. q 
8:0 20230-2 | 209304) -0-2 | 4:2 
|. 90 20616°9 | 206163 + 0°6 
(100 20883°8 (20890°9 | Ceesium. 
PrincipAL SERIES Component ) 
2. SuBSsIDIARY SERIES (1st Component). 
| low J £90783 - 10 
log a, = 4°92834 10 8% = )-4:91436 10 § 31525°6 
log low = 5°15453, — 10 31496- 
| Obs. | Limits of | 
| Comp. (m+ p)| obs, | v comp. | Error of | 
| omp. Obs. 
60 18657°1 | 1865771 00 * 
21770°7 | 21770°9 | -0°2 0-2 
70 195592 195558 | + 34 3-8 
| 219518 |21951-7, +071 | 0-2 
20139°0 | 201841) + 49 4:1 
90 | 205322 |205984/ +38 4:8 
10:0 207969 | 20809°3 | —12°4 q 
| | 27686°7 | 276857 | +1:0 16 
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5. Casium—continued. 


SUBSIDIARY SERIES (1st Component), 


log a, = 4:90651 10 


log 6, = 5'21884, — 10 
(m+ p)| obs, comp. | Gon Error of 
| Obs. 
4°0 10855°6 | 108556 00 0°8 
5:0. | 14339°2 | 14343-1 10°0 
6°0 16094°2 | 160943) ro. 
70 =| «171084 (171060. +2:4 1°5 
8°0 17745°9 |.17745°6 |) +0°3 1°6 
18175°5 | 18176°7 —1°2 
«184812 | 184814 -0-2 q 
18705°9. | 187050 | +0°9 


I have omitted the second subsidiary series of Rubidium, of which only three lines 
are known, the series being thus insuttcient for determining all the constants. It is, 


I] think, obvious, and scarcely requires to be mentioned, that the principal series of 


Rubidium and Cesium, in which the four unknowns of our equation had to be. 
computed from the only four lines available, can tell us nothing of the accuracy of the 


formula employed. But for obvious reasons I have made it a rule to compute every 
series from which all the four constants may be obtained. 


Let us now, before we proceed to other groups of elements, investigate the residuals 


given in the columns [Obs. —Comp.], by comparing them with those of the hitherto best 
empirical formula, that proposed by Kayser and RUNGE : 


108A“! =a+t+ + 


This equation apparently contains three unknown constants, a, b, and c, and seems 
therefore to possess in this respect an advantage over ours, which has four unknown 
quantities. But it is well to consider that a fourth unknown is implicitly involved in 
Kayser’s formula, viz. the value of m for the first line of the series, which we may 
call m,. Strictly speaking, the difference between Kayser’s formula and the one here 
proposed is therefore this, that the fourth unknown m, in the former is an integer, 
while in the latter it is a compound fraction. But let us grant to Professor Kaysxr’s 
equation the full advantage of having one unknown less than ours. If it would 
represent the observations equally well, it would doubtless be the superior formula. 


This condition, however, is far from being fulfilled. Let us, for instance, consider the 


principal series of Potassium. Professor Kayser has computed the three unknowns 


of his equation by the method of least squares, and has found the residuals, expressed — 


in units of wave-lengths, which «re given in the first column of the following table, 


. 


| 
| 
| 
| | | | 
i 
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while the second column contains, in the same units, the residuals computed from the 
RypBERG-THIELE formula : 


+2°7 +1°6 ' +173 

- 00 | 0:0 
+1°6 +0°3 0:0 0:0 
+0°8 +02 +0°3 +0°1 

— 0:3 - 0°1 0:0 
—0°4 0:0 +0°4 

— 0'5 + 1:0 +0°'8 


A comparison of the two columns shows the considerable superiority of the 
Rypperc-THIELE formula. Indeed, the representation of the observed wave-lengths 
by Kaysur’s formula appeared to Professor Kayser himself so little satisfactory that 
he abandoned this method of computing the constants. In order to obtain more reliable 
values of these, he disregarded the first line and computed his equation from the second, 
third and fourth lines only. The residuals in this case are given in the third column. 
_ In another calculation, the result of which is represented in the residuals of the fourth 
column, he computed the constants from all the lines except the first. We observe 
that in both cases his endeavour to improve the shorter wave-lengths was defeated, 


notwithstanding the sacrifice of the first line, which shows an enormous discordance. The 


computations demonstrate clearly that Kaysrr’s formula cannot be made to represent 


the observed wave-lengths nearly so well as the RYDBERG-THIELE equation, although the = 


discrepancies of this latter, in the special case considered, are much greater than usual. 

- But it may be urged that the introduction of another unknown in Kayssr’s formula 
might improve matters. To: decide this point, let us consider the more general 
equation | | 
= a+ + em-* + 


I have computed the numerical forms of this equation for the principal series of 
Li, Na and K, by using first the 1., 3., 5. and 7. lines of the series, and obtained the 
following equations : | 


Li: = 43552-5 130802 1-2 1156838 m-*+ 124237 m-® 
Na: = 41516°7 128378 m-? — 829617 m~4 — 36437 
108A! = 35075°6 126522 m-? 618583 m4 287275 


The residuals, expressed in units of wave-frequency, are shown in the subjoined 
table under the heading K-R, while those of the RypBeRG-THIELE formula are repeated 
from the preceding tables and given under Ry-Th. 
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Li. Na. K. | 
Ry-Th. By-Th: |. KR. Ry-Th. 
+444 +04 +31°5 00 | +260 +2°3 | 
00 +02 00 | 
00° .4+2°8 00° 00 | 
| ,+0°8 + +24 +30 
-20  +0°8 


The enormous discrepancies in the second lines show that Kayssr’s}formula is 
still far from representing the actual phenomena, and hence, even in this extended _ 
form, 1s “inferior to the Rypprerc-THIELE equation. To give full justice to the 
former I have repeated the computations by excluding the first lines, but I have come. 
to the conclusion that while the fourth constant produces on the whole a slight 

improvement in the shorter wave-lengths, the discrepancies in the first lines are even 
, increased, All these computations have convinced me that no general improvement 
can be expected by adding a further term to Kayser’s formula. 

But besides we find other facts which speak in favour of the equation here employed. 
There exists a certain empirical law, first pronounced by Ryppere and Kayser, that 
if for a given element two or more subsidiary series exist, these series converge into one 
common tail. This law has now been confirmed approximately in so many instances, 
that we may accept its correctness. The presumption is warranted, therefore, that 
the better formula should also bear out this law more precisely. Now let us compare 


in this respect Kayser’s formula with the RypBere- THIELE equation. We find for the 
wave-frequencies of the tails of the 1st components : : 


K-R. Ry-Th. | 


| Diff. Diff. 
| +807 —11°4 
2.8.8. | 28666°7 -28583°3 
Sodium 1.8.8.1 34492°3 24481°2 
| + 56°8 + 9:2 
| | 2.5.8. 24549°1 24490°4 
Potassium 1.8.8. 21991-2 21991°8 | 
| + 30°6 
| 2.8.8. | 21996-9 
| | 


22021°8 


These figures leave no doubt that the law is represented much better by our formula 


than by that of Kayser and Runce. We shall see later on that this applies to other 
spectra as well. | 


* 
> 
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- A scarcely less convincing test of the superiority of the RypBERG-THIELE equation 
is afforded by the discussion of another empirical law which we owe to Ryppere. This 
law may be expressed as follows: (see Kayser, H.d. S., p. 557). The wave-frequency 
of the first line of the principal series is equal to the difference of the wave-frequencies 


of the tails of the principal and subsidiary series. It must be remarked, however, that 


if we take the first components [7.e. those of greater wave-lengths]| of the subsidiary 
series, the law refers to the second components [shorter wave-lengths] of the principal 
series. Here are the figures corresponding to the two formule : 


K-R. | 
S.S. Difference. PS. S.S. Difference. | ‘PBS.  Ry-Th.: |. 
Li: 43584 28627 14957 43498 28589 14909 © 14907 — 50 < 
Na: 41542 24521 17021. | ° 41468 24486 16982 16977. 5 
K: .35086 22006 13080 35030 21994 13036 | 13045 | = 35 + 9 
Rb: 33762 20919 12843 33755 20965 12790 12811 | — 32 +21 
Cs: 31509 .©19743 11766 31496 19748 11748 


From the last two columns we see that Rypserc’s law is represented in a distinctly 
better manner if the RypBerG-THIELE formula is used. More important advantages 
of the latter will, however, appear in a subsequent part of the investigation upon 
which we can enter only after having examined the line-series of the other elements. 

Of the remaining elements of the first vertical column in MENDELEJEY’s series we 
can investigate here only Silver, of which four lines of the 1st subsidiary series are 
known. This being the minimum number of lines necessary for computing the 
constants of our equation, we must omit those series in which less than four lines 
have been observed. Doubtless in some of these cases three lines would be suthcient, 
because we have seen already that in a considerable number of series «= 0 or (m+ ) 
an integer, so that our equation contains only three unknowns. But to decide whether 
the series belongs to this special group we still require at least four data. 


6. Silver. 


Sussiprary Serigs (Ist Component). 
log a, = 4°96094 -—10 


= 30646°4 
log 6, = 4'15268, — 10° 
| (m+ p) v obs. vcomp. | Obs. Comp. 
3°0 18275°8 | 18275°8 0:0 
4°0 23741°1 23741°1 0°0 
5°0 26242°6 | 26242°6 0:0 
6°0 27593°7 | 27594°0 -0°3 
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It is of course quite unnecessary to compute the equation for more than one component 
in those cases where the subsidiary series consists of double or triple lines, because it is 
well known that the difference between the wave-frequencies of corresponding com- 
ponents is constant throughout the series. We therefore obtain the equation of the 
second or third component from that of the first by simply adding a constant to va. 

We now turn to the elements of the second vertical column of MENDELEJEF’S series. 
The tables are computed in the same manner as before, but I have added a column 
showing the residuals of KaysEr’s formula which have been taken from the data in 
his Handbuch, but have been converted into wave-frequencies. The structure of the 


triplets in the 1st subsidiary series is in many cases complicated, especially. that of 


the first two components. In such instances my computations: refer to the simpler 
third. components : | 


7. Magnesium. | | 8. Calcium. 
Supsipiary SERIES (1st Component). 1. Supsrprary (3rd Component). 
log a, =4:95065 — 10 Jog @, = 4°95797 10 
log b, = 4:34688,, — 10 =4°76493,-10 
(m+ p) v obs. v comp. | (m+ v obs, v comp. K-R. 
29 | 260522 | 260513! +09 , +01. 3-2 | 295959 | 22596-4| - 0°3 
32288°7 | 32290°9, -22 | -Ol 4°2 27592°5 | 27592°5 0:0} - 05 
4°9 35065'°1 | 35064°2; +4+0°9 29900°0 | 29900°0 | 0°0 
5:9 36538°5 | 36537°6; +0°9 00 62 311550 | 311586 - 36 | + 38 
69 | 37412°6 | 37413°7' 72. | 318864 | 31921°4). -35°0 | 
| 379776 | 379769 + 0°7 +97 | 
Supsiprary SERIES (1st Component). Sussrprary Series (1st Component). 
log a, = 494696 10 log a = 494860 10 
= = 34001°7 
log b, = 4°81358, 10 vo log b, = 4-92942,, — 10 
1) v | v comp. K-R. v obs, vy comp. 
2°D 19290°7 | 19290°2; -+0°5 | -—198:0 2°7 16227°4 | 16227°6| -02 | -158 
3°D 29968°6 , 29967°5) +1°1 + 03 3°7 25164°1 | +2°8 
4°5 33988'1 | 33990°2| 05 4°7 28671°3 | 28675:°0| -3°7 
8H951'4 | 359519} -0°5 + 5°7 30430°0 | 30431°9; -19 | O02 
6°D 37058°5 | 37058°6| | 31432°9 | 314403) -7:4 , 21°6 
75 37745°8 | 377449] +09 | 38> 77 320739 | 320720; +19 |. + 5:1 
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9. Strontium. 
1. Supsrpiary Series (3rd Component). 2. Supsip1ary Serres (1st Component). 
log b, =5°10018, 10 
| | Obs. - 
(m+p)| obs. vy comp. K-R | | 
(m+p), vobs. | KR. 
| Vomp: 
3:5 | 206943 | 206943} 00 + 07 
4:5 | 253747 | 25874:8| -O1 | 26 29 | 141429 141429, 00 
55 | 275544 | 27557-1:| -2°7. | -11-7 39 | 295315 . 225301 41:4 | + O1 
65 | 287580 | 287606} ~26 95 49 | 268687 0-0 | 92. 
75 294980 | 294975) +05 + 31 59 27559°0 275565 +25 | - 0-1 
8:5 | 29987-9* 29982-4) 45:5 | 69: | 986333 | 98533:3. ° | 9-2 


The enormous discrepancies in the first lines of the 2nd subsidiary series shown 


by Professor Kayser’s formula might, as in similar cases before, be considerably reduced 
by employing these lines in the computation of the constants. But this would involve 
inadmissible residuals in the shorter wave-lengths. It may be shown by easy calcula-_ 
tions that no numerical form of Kaysrr’s equation can represent the observed wave- 
frequencies with the same accuracy as the Rypperc-THreLe formula. After the 
foregoing discussion of the relative merits of the two. formule I need not dwell upon 
this point any longer. The shortest wave-length of the 1st series of calcium is badly 
represented by both equations; and although Kayser’s formula is distinctly better than 
ours, neither formula is satisfactory. It is worthy of note that there are two other 
instances, viz. the first series of Aluminium and the second series of Thallium, where 
both equations distinctly fail. | 


_. *® The line observed is the first component : y =29408°0. 


10. Zine. 
1, SUBSIDIARY | SERIES (lst Component). 2. SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 
log a, = 4°94561 10 | log a, = 493860 10 
» = 42918°6 2 = 429245 
log b, = 4°43373,, — 10 : log b, = 4°84137, 10 | 
(m+p) vobs. |v comp. K-R (m+p)} obs. comp. K-R. 
30 | 29889°3 | 298892} +01 | 2-45 | 207870 | 0-0 | —251- 
40 | 35701-7 | 357016; +01 | -03 3-45 | 325500 | 32550°5| 0:0 
5-0 | 383333 | 383320) +13 | -0-9 4:45 | 368640 | 36863:1| +09 | 0-2 
60 | 39745°5 | 397455, 00 +18 5-45 | 389400 | 389392] +08 | + 0-2 
70 | 40592-7 | 405927} 00 | +6%5 6-45 | 401010 | 40101°5| -05 | + 06 
8-0 | 411400 | 411406) -0-6 7-45 | 408200 | 408184) +16 | + 3° 
| 
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11. Cadmium. 12. Mercury. 


1. Serres (3rd Component). 


1. Sussrpiary (3rd Component). 
log a, = 4°95027 10 


log a, =4°95111 - 10 


= 42 *4. = 46582'5 
log b, = 4:56211,,— 10 log b, = 4°44885,, 10 | 
(m + p) v obs. | com Obs. — K-R (m+ p) obs, vy comp. Obs. K-R. 
3°0 29379°3 | 29379°3 0°0 +0°1 3°0 33698'°5 | 33696°8| +1°7 
35248°3 | 35248°3 +0°5 4°0 39449°0 | 39447°5| +1°5 
5:0 37884°5 | 37884°5 0:0 — 4°] 5°0 42045°0 | 42048°9| -—3°9 
6°0 39294°5 | -5:3 +1:0 6:0 43448°0 | 43446°4| +1°6 


| 2. SuBsipiary Serres (1st Component). 
log a, = 4°93417 10 


| SUBSIDIARY SERIES (1st Component). 
log b, = — 10 | 
log a, =4°94401 10 = 40168*9 
log b, = 4°84592, — 10 
(m+ p) v obs v comp. K-R. 
— (m+ vobs. | v comp. Comp. 
2°55 | 19661°9 19661°0| + 09 | 263: | 
3°55 | 30744°8 | 307465| 17) - O1 
455 | 34863°3 | 3486299) + 04) + 0:2 2°45 | 18311°7 | 18311°7 00 | -191: 
5°55 | 368640 | 36862°7/ + 13) 03 3°45 | 29924°7 | 299239; +08 | + O'1 
37989°0. | 37989°3; - O38) - 17 4°45 | 34182°3 | 341825; -02 | - 02 
755 | 387167 | 386883} + 263) | 5°45 | 362342 | 362326) +16 | - 
39141°0 | 391521} 11:1 6°45 | .387380°3 | 37380°3 00 | 34 


Turning to the elements of the 3rd column of MENDELEJEF’s series, we find Al, In 
and Tl each with two subsidiary series. I have mentioned already that unexplained 
anomalies exist in the first series of Al and the second series of Tl, and that neither 


Kayser’s formula nor the present one represents the observed lines in a satisfactory — 


manner. Professor Kayser has nevertheless partly: reconciled his formula with the 
observations by neglecting in each case the first three lines, and by demonstrating that the 
remainder could thereby be brought into fairly satisfactory agreement. It might be easily 
shown that under these circumstances our formula would render equally good service. 
But as long as the nature of these quite exceptional discrepancies is unknown, I consider 
such computations as being of little value. I am inclined to think that the series referred 
to are not homogeneous, but are in fact the result of a superposition of several branches, 
perhaps two in each case, which coalesce in such a manner as to give the impression of 
one single series. We shall come upon such anomalous cases later on when treating of 
the band-series, where in at least one instance, viz. the cyanogen-band, the hetero- 


* Computed from the 2nd component y= 39594'5. 
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geneous character of what to all appearance seems a single series can be proved. 
Leaving this point in abeyance for the present, we shall disregard the two discrepant 
series. 


13. Aluminium. Indium—continued. 


SUBSIDIARY SERIES (2nd Component). 


2, SupspraRy SERIES (1st Component). 
| log a, = 4°93998 —10 


log a, = 4'94086 — 10 


(m+ p) yobs, comp. | K-R 
(m+p)) v obs, v comp. | Comp. K-R 
| | | 9-46 94879 94879 |. 3833 
2°4 25242°2 | 25242°2 00 —338° | 3°45 |. 36311 36311 0 
3°4 37587°3 |. 37587°8| 4°45 40648 | 40648 
4°4 42043°6  42043°9) -0°3 0°0 | 2°45 42730 42.729 +1. 0 
4417270 44171°4; +06 | 645 | 43891 43891 0 2 
6°4 45356°7  45356°8| 1:0 + 17 7°45 44611 -| 44609 |. + 2 + 2 
a a 845 | 45080 | 45082/ - 2 | - 6 
Fee 945 | 45455 | 45412) +43 | + 39 
15. Thallium. 
14. Indium. 1. Sussiprary (1st Component). 
| | log a, =4°94304 -10 
] wc cs SERIES (2nd Component). log b, = 448629, — 10 ve =41511°7 
log a, = 4°92091 10 | 
log = 4°41282, 10 (m+ ) yobs y com K-R 
| | és Comp. 
| veomp. | | 30 28332 28332 0 
3°0 32900 | 32900 0 60 38316 0 
4°0) 39060 | 39060. 0 70 «639168 39165 ‘+ 2 
5°0 41847 41847 0 0 8:0 | 39722 | -+ 1 
6:0 43350 |. 43345, +5 +11 90 40096 40098 - 2 + 3 
44236 | 44243 -7 + 2 10:0 40362 40363 
44825 44823, +2 +16 40559 40567 8 — 4 
45224 45220 +4 +20 40708 40718 —10 - 7 
10°0 45506 .| 45502 +4 +19 13:0 40824 408386 -12 —11 
45714 45713 +1 14:0 | 40916 40929 | —13 
12°0 45871 | 45872 —] +13 15°0 40991 41005 -14 -16 


To complete our investigation of the line-spectra we will now discuss the line-series 
observed by RuncE and PascHENn in the spectra of Oxygen, Sulphur and Selenium 
(Astrophysical Journal, vol. viii.), and in the spectrum of Helium (Kayser, Handbuch, 
pp. 560-1). The comparison of these series with the RyDBERG-THIELE formula is specially 
interesting, not only on account of the extreme accuracy of the observations which 
thereby afford a valuable test of this formula, but still more because it had been 
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found that Kayser’s formula, in its original form, did not sufficiently satisfy the 
measurements, which had to be represented by an equation of the form | 


10° =a + bm? + em-3, 


This modification must of necessity complicate the theoretical aspect of the problem, 
inasmuch as the line-series would appear to be of two different types, in which the 
structure of the series is seemingly determined by different conditions. But we shall 
see now that the series of all these elements are represented by the same type of the 
RYDBERG-I'HIELE equation which we had employed in the foregoing discussion, and 
hence that a separation in two different types, such as is demanded by KaysEr’s 
formula, is not required. This must be considered as an important advantage in our 
equation, which will become more apparent 1 in the later discussion of the results. 


16. Oxygen. Oxygen—continued. 
Ist TRIPLET SERIES Component). Ist Pair Serizs (Ist Component), 
log: a,=4°95404 -10 | log Vo = 21201-7 
(m+ (reduced to| comp. ( \(red, to vac.) Comp. |(l.c. p. 81) 
omp. |(/.c. p. 76). | 
38 | 13781:2 | 137815| -03 | -0-2 
4:0 | 16233°5 | 162539) —O-4 0-0 4°8 | 16533°8 | 165324; | +0°9 
| 18753°6 | 18753°4' +0°2 — 0°3 58 | 17996-4 | 179965! _0°4 
6:0 20119°5 | 201186; +0°9 +02 6:8 18865°7 | 18867": | -—1°3 
7:0 20941°3 | 209406; +0°7 +0:2 78 | 19426°4 | 19425°5; +0°9 +0°9 
80 21473°9 | 21473°6| +0°3 + 0:2 8g | 198049 | 198056! -0°7 |: 
90 | 218384 | 218389) -0°5 | - 0-2 | 200759 | 200756} +03 | +0°5. 
10°0 | 22099°7 | 22100°1, -0-4 + 0°5 | | 
ond TRIPLET SERIES (1st Component). 2nd Pair SERIES (Ist Component) 
log a, = 4°95587 - 10 
log a, = 4° 95750 —10 oe 7 Vo = 21212°7 
» = 23207°3 log 6, = 3°55793, — 10 
log 6, = 4°16157, — 10 
v obs. Obs. R-P. 
Obs. R-P. (m+) (red. to vac.)| | Comp. |(Lc. p. 81). 
(m+ p) | (reduced to} v comp. Comp. Le. p. 77). 
vacuum). 
4-0 | 142768 | 14276-7| +01 | +02 
3°8 15484°6 | 15484°6 00 | -03. 16777°5 | 16777°7; -O2 | —O°4 
4°8 -18387°3 | 18387°3 00 | +1°0 6°0 18134°3 | 18134°3 0:0 —0°5 
19913°6 | 19913°4| — 0°] 7:0 18951°3 | 189518; —0°8 
68 | 20813°8 | 20814:0| -0:2 - 0°8 BO 19485°2 | 19482°0; 43:2 +30 
21389°6 | 21389°9| -0°3 —0°2 9-0 19846°3 | +0°9 +0°8 
8°8 21780°2 | 21780°3| +0°9 20102°9 | 20105°4| -2°5 — 2:3 
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17. Sulphur. Selenium—continued. 
Ist Series (1st Component). 2nd Trip.er SErizs (1st Component). 
log a, = 4°96004 — 10 log a, = 4°95145 - 10 | 
o = 20085°9 o = 
log b, = 463201 10 log b, =3'40040 10 
(m+ (te v comp. | n+p) (red. to vac.) Comp. |(/.c. p. 95) 
—_ | 50 | 148182 | 148182, 00 | 00 
65 | 175193 175195) -02 | +01 
"75 181531 | 181529; +02 | +05 
8:5 18578-2 185782! 00 +0°1 
95 | 1887-4 | 188774) 0-0-| 40:2 
log a, = 495902 10 
log b, = 8°11561 10 
2nd Serigs (1st Component). (m+p)| obs, y comp. KR. 
log =495431 -10 | 
log b, = 4-49826, — 10 914 | 957153 | 0-0 0-0 
314 | 313692 | 31369°2| 0-0 0-0 
| | | 414 | 33953-1 | 33953°2  -0°1 0-0 
(m+H) || comp, RP. 514 | 353458 | 35345°6| | 
-tovac.)} omp. p. | | 614 | 36180-7 | 361805} +02 | -O-1 
714 | 367208 | 367202| +06 | 
5:0 | 155826 | 15582°7| -O-1 | 914 | 373525 | 373532| -07 | -0°3 
80 |. 18343°6. | 183440] -0-4 | +01. | 
Ist Sussmpiany Series (2nd Component). 
log a,=4°95913 - 10 | | 
«= 292316 . 
log 2°60695,-10 
Obs, 
18. Selenium. (nv + p) v obs. v comp. ei K-R 
Ist TripLer Serizs (1st Component). 3-0 170188 | 17018°8 0:0 0:0 
log a, = 4'97128 - 10 22363°5 || 22363°3| +0°2 0-0 
= 481099 10 va = 19257°8 50 | 248365 | 24836°3) 0:0 
| 60 | 26180°0 | 261795) +05 | -O1 
70 | 269894 | 26989°4| 00 | -0:3 
| Pp 8:0 | 275150 | 275149) +01 | -O-5 
(m + Comp 4) 90 | 278753 | 278752) +01 | -07 
| 11:0 | 283238 | 283236] +02 | -1-0 
| 5:5 | 158050 |15804:8 40:9. 130 | 285813 | 28581°5 
6-5 | 167692 | 167698, 0-0 (140 | 286707 —28670°9 
75 | 173796 |.17381°6| —90 |. —1-9 - | 287433 28743'3 
85 | 177949 | 177933! +16 | 16-0 | 288027  28802°5 1-0 
95 | 180832 | 18083:0| +02 | 
10°5 | 182939 | 182947) -08 | -1° | 
| 190 | 28927-°3 | 289273) 00 | -07 
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Helium—continued. Heliurn—continued. 
2nd Sussiprary Serigs (2nd Component). 3rd Supstprary SERIES, 
log a, =4:96066 10. log a, = 4°95930 — 10 
log b, =3°40436, — 10 log 6, =2°60712, 10 

(in+p)| obs. veomp. K-R. (m+ p)|  v obs. v comp, | KR. 
27 | 141533 | 14153-7].-0-4 | 30 | 149734 | 149736] -02 | 
12166! +07 4:0 |. 20316:7 | 203165] +0°2 0-0 
4-7 | 242661 | 24267-:0| 0-0 50 | 22789:0 | 227886] +0°4 0-0 

~25855-9 | -—0-7 0-0 | .24131°7 | 241314) +0°3 0-0 
6°7 | 267881 | 26788-9| | + 1: | 24941-2 |.24940°9| +0°3 0-0 
| 972818 | +35 8-0 | 254665 | 25466°3| +0°2 +0°1 
8°7 7781-9 277822) | 55 9:0 | 258263 | 258965} -02 
9°7 | 28065:3 | 28065°3; 00 | + 76. 10°0 | 26084:4 | 26084:2| 40:2 

10°7 |. | 00 4" 11:0 | 26274-7 | 26274:7), 00 | --0-2 

11:7 | 28429°4-| 28429-3} | +10°7 | 264200 | 26419°7] +03 | .-0°3 

12-7 | 28550°7 | 28550°3;.+0-4 | +12°7 |] | | 26531°9 | 265325) -0°6 

13-7 | 28647°3 | 28645°8| | +141 14:0 | 26621°9 | 26622°0} 

2nd Prinorpat, SERIES, 
log a, = 496161 | 4th SUBSIDIARY SERIES. 
log 6, = 3'40531 —10 log a, = 499932 — 10 

| Ve = 27181 7 
log 6, = 3°67610,, - 10 

m+ v obs. y comp. | 

P| Comp. (m+ p)| v obs, v comp. | KR 
30 | 19936°8 | +0-4 0:0 
4°0 | 25221:1 | 252211) 0-0 0-0 913 13782:8 | 187382°8| -15°8 
50 | 27671°3 | 27672°1| -0°8 0-0 313 198109 | 198107, +0°2— 0-0 
60 | 290045 | 290049) -04 | 4753 = 225342 225846) 0°0 
7-0 29809°3 .| 29808°8; +05 | +07 | 23986'1  23986°1 
80 | 30331°3 | 38330°8| +0°5 +0°7 613 24849-4 | 2485071) -O-7 | + 0-4 
90 | 30690°7 | 30688°7| +2:0 | +15 | -25405°9 294006; +03 | + 

10:0 30947'1 | 30944°8| +2°3 872 257847 | 257839; +0°8 | + 13 
110 | 311364 | 311343] +21 | 95% 26053°7 | 260530; +07 | + 18 
120 | ‘31280-7 | 31278°4| +2°3 
13:0 1133 -26401°8 | 264016} | + 2:3 
14:0 | 31480°7 31479°6| | --0-4 1213 265200 | 265181} +19 | + 4:4 


Reviewing the results of the foregoing computations, which embrace now all the 
line-series so far as known, we must admit that the RyDBERG-THIELE formula is in many 


_ eases distinctly better than that proposed by Kayser and Runes, and is never inferior. 


to that equation. Its advantages become still more obvious if we investigate more 
closely the constants. Let us begin by testing the law mentioned before, according 
to which two subsidiary series of the same element possess common tails. In the 
following table we give for all cases in which two subsidiary series have been found, 


| 
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the differences of the wave-frequencies of their tails, computed on the one hand by 
KaysER 8 formula, and on the other by the RypBerc-THIELE equation : 


K-R. Ry-Th. K-R. —Ry-Th. | 
Li: + 81 Hg: +658 —-13 
Na: + 57 + 9 In: + 20 + 3 
Mg: + 41 + 8 +11 
Ca: +121 + 83 9 + 3 

+18 Se: +20. . +28 
19 + He: — 26 
Cd: + 42 +17 — 7 - | 


These figures show clearly that the law in question is more closely represented . by 


the Rypperc-Tare.e formula. Errors of 10-15 units are possibly accounted for 
_ by the uncertainty of the data from which the constants have been deriv ed, because it. 


can be shown that an error of only one unit in one of the observed wave-frequencies may 


sometimes alter the computed position of the tail by more than ten times this amount. 
_ The discrepancies in the [Ry-Th.] column, except those for Ca and Se, may therefore 
_ be considered as admissible, if the still existing uncertainties of the observed wave- 
lengths are taken into account. | 


With regard to w, it has doubtless been noticed that in a  conaidannble number of | 


cases this constant is ZerO. Indeed, among the 44 series. mentioned above we have no 
less than 19 instances of this kind. We find that, with the exception of Mg, 


Ca and Sr, all the first subsidiary series belong to this particular group, which, as has — 
been already pointed out, includes the first Hydrogen-series. There is also evidence 


of the existence of smaller groups, for instance »=0°5 [H, Mg, S, Se]. Now 
in any such group, if we denote by v the wave-frequency of a line of one series 
and by n the wave-frequency of a line of another series, since m is the same in both 
series, we have the relation 


where a and b, are constants while v, and n, are the wave-frequencies. of the xth 


lines of the two series. This relation obviously enables us to express one series of 
lines by means of another belonging to the same m-group. A similar Felation, obtains 
for the wave-lengths : 


It may be of interest to prove the existence of such a relation between the series 
of different spectra in some special cases. Let us take, for instance, the group u=0, 
and let us assume as the series of comparison the well-known Hydrogen - series 
represented by BatmeEr’s formula, In accordance with the foregoing equations, we 
call the wave-frequencies and wave-lengths of the hydrogen-lines » and / respectively, 
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those of the series to be compared v and A. From the considerable number of series 


belonging to this group we select here the following: He, 3rd 8.8.; In, Ist SS. 
(2nd comp.); Tl, 1st 8.8. (1st comp.); Zn, 1st 8.8. (2nd comp.); Li, 1st SS. The 
following table contains the results of the comparison. By using equation (8) and 


adopting for A, in each case the wave-lengths which I have bracketed in the table, 
" we find the following values of log a, and log B; : 


log a;. log B.. 
He: 9:°99165-10 4°50246,, 
In: 0°43927 6°31899 -—10 
0°35204 6°13701 —10 
Zn: 0°39819 6:25993 —10 
‘dat. - 10 


while the computed wave-lengths as well as their discrepancies (Obs. — Comp. )e are given ~ 
_as follows : | 2 


| In, lst S.S. | Tl, 1st 8.8. Zn, 1st S.S. 
(2nd Comp.) | (lst Comp.) | (2nd Comp.) Li, Ist 
6563-07 | 667837 0:00 30395 00 | 35296 0-0 , 33028 00 | 61033 0-0 
‘486152  4922:10 0:00 | 2560-2 00 | 29216 00 | 27710 00 | 4602-4 0-0 
4340°63 4388:07+0:03 | 2389°6 9:0 | .2711:1-0°3 | | -4132:34+01 
4101°90 4143-90 +0:02 23070 -0°2 | 2610:2-03 | 2491°7 | 3915:1+071 
3970°22 4009414001 | 25533-0:2 | 24402-0°3 | [37949] ... 
3889-20 3926-70 -0°02 | [22309] ... | 2517-9-0-4 | [2408-0] 3720°8 — 1:9 
3835°53 | 2211-°3-071 | 2494-2-0-2 3671°6 - 1:0 
3798-04 3833-69 +. 0-02 2197-5 0:0 | [2477-6]... 
377077 380588 +002 | 2187-4401 2465 440°] 
3750°30 24563402 
3734-51 3768-91 +0°04_ 9449-2 40-4 
3722-08 [3756-24] 2443-740°3 
371211 2439-2 +04 


Although the method of computation scarcely needs an explanation, | will never- 
theless illustrate it by one example. Suppose we want to find the 3rd helium-line 
(from the top). The corresponding H-line is das 4340°63, further A,=3756°24 and 
= 3722°08, hence 


I 
h— 3756°24 <i 


375624 + 631°83 = 438807. 


59-08 B, = 0:0015859 — 00000032 = 0:0015827 


The existence of so remarkable a relation between the line-series of different 
elements is a novel and certainly important feature, the discovery of which we owe 


to the application of the Rypserc-THreLe formula. In some cases the relation 


i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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between series belonging to different chemical atoms is still closer. If we write our 
— equation (2) in the form 


(9) 
a, 


we find that in certain cases the expression within the brackétis 1s the same for two 
series. Under this special — we have obviously | 


Vo —V 
= const. 
No — 


I have found the following four instances of this kind : 


(1) Zine, 1st $.8., and Indium, Ist 8.8. Calling the difference (vo —v) in the case of 
Zn : [v]z, and in the case of In: [v],, we find from the preceding tables 


[v]zn [Vin 0°94374[v] 
13029 13807 13030 
7217 7647 
4585 4860 | 4587 
3357 
2326 2471 2332 
1779 1776 


Hence we have, with suthcient accuracy : [v]z, = 0°94374[7]rn 
(2) Zine, 1st 8.8., and Mercury, ist SS. | 


| 
[v]zn | | ‘Ol l 37 
13029 (12884. | 13031 
O17 7134 7215 
A585 4537 4588 
$173.) 


It obviously follows that [v]zn = 0°94374[0]rn = 1°01137[¥]y, - 
(3) Zine, 2nd 8.8., and Mercury, 2nd 8.8. | 


| | 

99138 21856 92138 © 
10374 10243 10374 
3985 3934 
9894 —«-2788 | 2894 


| 
4 } 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| | 
| | | 
| | 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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(4) Lithium, Ist 8.8., and Hydrogen, Ist 8.8. 


[v] | 1:00177[v]x 
12211 12189 12211. 
6856 6868 

4396 4388 4395 

3053 3047 3052 

2243 2238 2242 

1705 1714 1717 
—1351 1354 1356 


The Rypserc-THIELE equation in the form given in (9) presents some striking regu- 

- larities of the constants which deserve to be mentioned. If we consider first the cases _ 
(by far the most frequent) where b, is negative, we may write the equation in the form :. 

| (10) 

Now it appears that in a certain group of elements, such for instance as the alkalis, 
the constants d and e may be represented by common fractions having the same 

denominator. ‘Thus we find for the subsidiary series the following numerical equations : 


Li 1.88.: -10]m- in v,, = 28595 
Na 1. =[4°95748 - 10](m+ 5%)(m— =24481 
= [4:95512 10](m + 33) =24481 
1.88.: = [4:94046 =22049° 
: =[4-92668 — 10](m + 22)(m — 34) = 22005 
Rb 1. S.S.: = [4°90881 — 10](m+23)(m-23) =21202 
== [4°90432 — 10](m + 23)(m— 23) =19746 


The coefficients a, are given as logarithms. The wave-frequencies computed by 
means of these equations leave the following errors in the observations : 


Li, Eis May) Mas K, Rb Cs 
0 0 +1 +2 
1 -l1| 0 -3 0 —7 

0; +1 - + 83 +1] +2 
+12 #10) ~161 0 
+ 6 —-8 | -10 +1 
+3 


These errors are sufficiently small to be explained by the uncertainties of the 
measurements; they are indeed of the same order as those previously met with and — 
considerably less than the corresponding residuals of KaysEr’s equation. Turning to 


| 
| | 
| 
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the principal series we find that here also the denominator 15 plays an important part. 
Thus, considering the first components, the values of ¢ are for Li: 0°199, for Na: 
—0°548, for K: 0°805, for Rb: 1°083, and for Cs: 1°328, hence very nearly 335, 78, +4, 
}¢ and 73. Except Li, the values of c and « form an arithmetic progression. For we 
notice that is represented by the fractions — 345, o%, 3%, 4%, the numerators of 
which are obtained from those of the quantities ¢ by subtracting 4. Such regularities 
cannot be accidental, although we must confess that at present it is impossible to 
assign a meaning to them. Nor are they confined to the group of elements here 

considered. Thus we may easily convince ourselves that, for instance, the four series 
of Oxygen mentioned before are — by the equations : 


Triplet: =[4*95404 — 10][m?— ve = 232125 


1. 
2. Triplets: = [4:95750 — 10][(m 335)? - 
Fer: | = (4°96523 — 10][(m 3)? + (4%)7] 21201°7 
2. 


‘Pair : 10][m? — 21212°7 


- Similar conditions we find in three of ase six Helium-series, viz., 


Ist S.S. : = [495913 — 10][m?— 
: =[4-95930 — 10][m? (75)"] 27182: ‘4 


whereas 3 in the other three series the fractions contain the denominator D x15, Viz.. 


2nd S.S. : = [4:96066 — 10][(m — - 29229-2 
4th SS. : =[4:95943 - 10][(m—- 271814 


The series of the three elements Mg, Ca and Sr, on the other hand, appear to be. 
well represented by fractions with the denominator 14. I have found the following 
equations : | | 


Mg Ist SS.:. [ve =[4:95105 - = 39781 

-Ca IstSS.: = [4°95797 - 10](m+18)(m-% 34067 
8.8.3 = [494622 — 10](m+ 24)(m-— if”) 34005 
Sr 1st S.S.; 10](m + 22)(m 31636° 
2nd 8.8.: =[4°92352 10](m + 32)(m — 31079 


All these regularities seem to me interesting enough to be mentioned in this dis- 
cussion, although | admit that without a theoretical foundation they are perhaps of but 
little importance. Nevertheless the mere fact that the RypBeRG-THIELE equation is 
capable of showing so many interesting links between the series of different chemical 
elements, of which we see no traces in other formule, speaks highly in its favour, 
especially if considered in conjunction with the no longer doubtful property of this — 
- formula, that it satisfies the observations much better than other empirical equations . 
hitherto proposed. But the chief importance of the RypBeRc-THIELE formula seems to 
me to lie in some other properties which we are now to discuss. 


\ 
2 
P 
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It may be shown that an interesting geometrical relation exists between the 
line-series belonging to the same w-group. Jf, in fig. 1, the points a,,a,... ay, 


fixed upon the straight ine AB so that the distance Aa, =(m+x)?, and if from 


any point O outside this line we draw the straight paths Om, Oy as OR 
Ove. , through A, a, % am... a, any lne-series belonging to this particular 
group, which has been arranged along a transversal line CD so that the distance 
between consecutive points corresponds, on some arbitrary scale, to the differences of 


the wave-frequencies of consecutive lines, can be placed in such a position that all 


4 


D 
B 
| Fic. 1. | 
the spectral lines fall exactly upon the rays Ov, Ov,, Ovo... . The proof of this 
theorem is very simple. If the dotted line, CH, be drawn parallel to AB, we have: 
CO | 
Cb, = AO" Aa, 
CO 
Cb, = ran Aa, 
CO | 


| Further we have from the similar triangles Cc,,b,, and Oc,,D : 


40-0D 


| 
A 
a 
Vo 
| 
iL, 
On | 
| 
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On the other hand, from the RypBrre-'l'HIELE formula (3) 


Vm 


=a,(m 

Hence, if the transversal CD be drawn in such a manner that 

we find | 

and c,D=v. - Vins and hence | 

= CD =ve — v4 Q.£.D. 

If, 1 now, all the series belonging to the same u-group be arranged | in our diagram, 

in every case the lines could be made to fall.upon the rays Ov, Ov, . . . Ove , so that 


= 3 + 


w 


2. 


to an observer stationed at O all these series would seem to coalesce into one. In _ 


virtue of equation (4) the same geometrical propery holds good, if we consider wave- 
lengths instead of wave-frequencies. 


From the above theorem we deduce at once the following corollary : 

If we fix upon a straight line, on any arbitrary scale, the lines of a given series in 
such a way that the distances between two lines express the differences of the 
corresponding wave lengths or frequencies, and if from any point outside we draw 
straight paths through these spectral lines, then the lines of any other series belonging 
to the same u-group can be represented as the points of intersection of these straight 
paths with a certain transversal line. 


An illustration of this geometrical relation is “given in fa 2 for some series 
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belonging to the group «=0. On the lowest horizontal line the wave-lengths of the 
first Hydrogen-series (BALMER’s formula) have been drawn on a certain scale (in the 
original drawing 10 t.m.=1 mm.), beginning with m=3 (A,=6563°07) on the left to 
m= 00 (Ao = 3646°10) on the right. The points 3, 4, 5, . . . thus obtained were then 

connected with a point O arbitrarily fixed in the plane of the paper. If now we draw, | 
not necessarily but for the sake of convenience, on the same scale, the wave-lengths of, 
say, the 1st subsidiary series of Lithium on another straight line, for instance the edge 
of a ruler, we can bring this line on our diagram into such a position that its intersections 
with the rays O,, O, . . . O» mark precisely the positions of all the lines of the 
series. The line is indicated in the drawing by the transversal Li. In the same way 


the transversals He, Tl, Zn and In represent the 2nd principal series of Helium 


and the Ist subsidiary series of Thallium, Zinc and Indium, which, as we have seen 
before, belong to this particular group «=0. Obviously the “tails” of all these series 
are ‘situated upon the ray Ow, while the “heads” le upon QO, which corresponds to 
m=0. In line-series these “heads” are of no special interest, because they correspond 
to wave-lengths outside the range of observation. Nevertheless, they will be considered 


_ here on account of their great importance in relation to our investigation of the band- 
“spectra in subsequent pages. The construction of fig. 2 was based on wave-lengths in — 


order to show that the Rypperc-Tuimte formula may also be employed in the form — 
given by equation (4). For theoretical purposes, however, an investigation founded on 
wave-frequencies must doubtless be preferred. This has been already pointed out 


by Rypserc, Kayser, Scuusrer and others. We shall therefore now revert to our 


formule referring to wave-frequencies. 


Since the position of O is quite arbitrary, we may conveniently choose it so that 
the two boundary rays Ov and Ov» form a right angle. In this case the cotangent of 
the angle « between the rays Ov and Ovw (fig. 3) is equal to (m+w)*, if we make 
AOQ=1. Let us further call 8 the angle formed by the ray Ov and the transversal 


which represents our series. Since cc, =v. —v and < Occw = 90° —a— 8, we have from 
triangle : 


| | (a+ (a+ | Gls) 
On the other hand, from triangle Occ, we find 


Vo —-V= 


_ COSa 


Ory (a + B) "cos (a+ B) | | | | 
Commaciia the first of these formulee with pees (2) we see at once that 


a, 
ti 
The RypBerG-THIELE equation may therefore be written in the form : 
V = Vo (a + (12) 


== —_= aw 
q ‘ 
— 
/ 
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This is probably the most convenient form for computation. It becomes identical with 
BatMEr’s formula for »=0 and 8=0, because we have then tan a=m~* and 


—2 
V = = ve 


If only 8=0, we find Rypserc’s formula 
V — (m+p)— 


_ Hence we see that both Batmer’s and RypBere’s equations suppose the transversal 
to be parallel to the ray 0», whereas, according to the more general RYDBERG-LRTELE 
formula, the two lines may form any angle 8 with each other. 

Now, an important result is arrived at if we investigate more closely these angles B. 
We notice that while in some cases @ is small, and hence the transversals are nearly 
parallel to Ov), there are also instances where this angle is considerable. The extreme case 


B 
Fic. 3. 


seems to be represented by Cesium, where @ is about 64°. N aturally the question 
arises, what would happen if 8 should become still greater and should finally be +90”. 


_ In this case the transversal representing our series would be parallel to the ray Ove, and 


hence a» would become infinite. But from the equation (116) we find that 


(13). 


Now obviously this equation is a more general form of DesLaNnprEs’ formula for the 
_ band-spectra into which it converges for u =0, viz. 


where represents the of the line (the “head” of the band), while 
the upper or the lower sign indicates that the band “shades off” towards the red or 


the violet side respectively. We perceive, then, that the RypBeRG-THIELE formula 
includes as a special case also the DesLaNnpres formula, and thus opens the prospect of 
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the two phenomena, the line- and band-series, being comprised under one and the 
same mathematical, and probably also physical, conception. 

From what has been found in the case of the line-spectra it appears now extremely : 
probable that Drstanpres’ formula represents only a limited number of band-spectra 
and is but a special case of our more general equation, just as BaLMER’s formula is a 
particular instance of the same equation in the case of line-spectra. A considerable 
part of the remainder of the present communication will be devoted to the investigation 
of this point. Before entering upon this new side of the question, however, I should 
like to discuss briefly, for the convenience of those readers who are interested in the | 
foregoing computations, a method by which the four constants of the RyDBERG-T'HIELE — 
formula may be determined from one of the two equations (5). If v,, vy, ¥%2, %» are the 
wave-frequencies of any four lines of the series, we have from the second of (5): 


A. | a 
| As (b) 
Vy — Vz 
Subtracting (c) from (a) and (d) from ek and dividing we obtain after slight 
transformations : 
(e+ y+ 2m) _(2-%)(w—y) _ gay 


or by substituting | 
y-“=p 
W- r= 


[p+ r+ 2(u+2)] 


and 


The positive root of this ites equation is the desired value of (u+ax). Let us take 
as an example the principal series of Sodium and select the Ist, 3rd, 5th, and 7th — 
observed line for our computation. From the observations we have therefore : 


Ve = 16960'19 ped 

Vy = = 99051°93 w—y=4 q=4 

V, =Vz44 = 38950°80 y—-x=2 
Vy = Vz46 = 3980527 w—2=2 


18091°74 x 1254°47 
~ 2.9 9159061 x 475334 


(u+ x)? + 6(u +x) -17'992=0; p+x=2°195. 


= 0°884582 


0. 
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The remaining computations are now simple. We have 
vy—v, 18091°74  (4°195)? —(2°195)2 
+5 
2159061 (6195)? - (2195)? 


+ b, 


and hence | | 
log a, = 6°26686 10 
b, =5°61075 - 10. 
But from (5) and (2) we find 


And finally from these relations : | 
log a, 95464 10 ; log 6, =4 41367, ve = 414649. 


These constants differ slightly from those previously computed under the assump- 


tion that «+ =2'200, but they represent the observations almost equally well. — | 
It may be remarked that the relation (e) can also be derived from a well-known 
geometrical theorem. If, in fig. 1, we take any four points a,, a, % and a, on the 
line AB and the four corresponding points c,, c,, c, and c, on the transversal CD , so 
that a, and c, lie on the same ray Ov,, a, and c, on the ray Ov,, etc., then we know — 
from geometry that | 


But we remember that a,a, and ¢,c,=»,—», ‘etc., that 
(2+ (e@tp)? (w +m)? (y + 
(z — V2) _ (2+ + 2u)(z+ w+ 
(y- x) (w — (v, — Vz)(Viy — Vy) — 2u)(y+w+ 2p)’ 
which is ‘identical with ( é). 


B. Banp-SPEcTRA. 


The fact that the RypBEeRG-THIELE equation represents both line- and band-series 1s 
perhaps most strikingly demonstrated by the following computations where the wave- 
lengths of the lines of the Cyanogen-band (see Kayser, Handbuch, vol. ii. p. 479) 

are used for determining the wave-lengths of the first triplet series of Oxygen given 
on p. 564. If in equation (8) 

we take for / successively the wave-lengths of the 40th, 50th, etc., line of the Cyanogen- 
band, J, being the wave-length for the 100th line for instance, and if we further make 


log a; = 9°60800 — 10 
log B, = 7°63969, — 10, 
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we obtain the values (A —A,) shown in the third column of the following table : 


1 2 3 | 4 | 
| Ist Triplet Series Differen 
Cyanogen-band. A-A, r of Oxygen | 
(1st Comp.). P- 
| 
3866-95 81°53 1634°70. 6158°41 6158 41 
= 3857'82 72°40 80714 5330°84 5330°84- 0°00 
Loy = 3846°79 61°37 445-31 4969-01 — 0:07 
= 3833°93 48°51 250°18 4773°88 4773°94 + 0:06 
=3819°36 33°94 131°83 -4655°53 4655°54 
= 3785942 0°00 0°00 4523°70 4523°70 


Adding to each figure of column 3 the constant 4523°70 we find the values of A in 
column 4. The 5th column, on the other hand, contains the observed wave-lengths of 
the first triplet series (1st component) of Oxygen according to the measurements by 
Runge and PascHEN (see p. 564). The very close agreement between 4 and 5 shows 
conclusively that the RypBERc-THIELE equation satisfies the conditions of both series. 


Instead of the we might, course, selected any series of the 


group «= 0. 
In my introductory remarks I have alluded Professor ‘THIELE'S investigation 
of the third band of the Carbon-spectrum (Astrophysical . Journal, vol. viii. 


p. 1). I have mentioned that Professor THIELE found himself obliged to reject. 


the simple formula here used, although he had been the first to notice some of its 
remarkable properties. His contention, however, that the formula does not sufficiently 
satisfy the observations, is not acceptable,-as will be conclusively shown in the 


computations which follow. Indeed, if we study more closely the conditions under | 


which Professor THIELE made use of the formula, we come to the conclusion that his 


negative result is due not so much to a deficiency in the equation employed, as toa 


particular extra demand imposed upon it. For Professor THIELE introduces an assump- 


tion which, though it may have some mathematical probability, has certainly so far no 
_ physical foundation. _He assumes that all the series of the band should appear coupled 


in pairs, and that each pair should be represented by one and the same equation, the 
two branches being obtained by assigning to m either its positive or negative value. 
This. hypothesis necessitates equations of great complexity, involving at least eight 
constants. It must appear difficult, if not altogether impracticable, to use cumbersome 
formule such as those obtained by Professor THIELE as a basis for theoretical investi- 
gations, nor are they of use as purely empirical expressions of the law of the spectral 


structures. But this complexity disappears as soon as we abandon Mr THIEe’ Ss 


assumption. If we consider by itself each of the many series which he has so success- 
fully unravelled by his masterly treatment of the Carbon-band here considered, we 
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find that the Rypperc-THieLE formula ‘satisfies the observations well within their 

mean errors, the agreement being on the whole even closer than in Professor 

THIELE’S computations. I have carried out the necessary computations for ten — 

series, viz., for the five pairs a+, P+, y+, J+, and e+, but will present here, for 

the sake of brevity, only the results of the first two pairs.. Since Professor THIELE 
employed wave-lengths in his calculations, I follow his example and use the second of 
equations (6) : 

a, ] 


(m+ p) 


(m+p)? * Ay — Ax 


Series : log a, Nex 
a+ 087883 | 516510 | 2241-1 
0°88016 | 516510 | 21885 
B+ 0:87840 | 516518 | 2271-6 
087973 | 516518 | 2219-0 


In the following comparisons I give now the results for every fifth line of the series : 


a+; (m+ p,) obs. Acomp. O.-C. a—; (m+p) obs. A comp. | 0.-C. 
5161-77 =04 45 5169-41 43 | 

10:0 5151°87 ‘94 — ‘07. 9°5 5153°21 ‘26 ‘05 

5135°63 66 — ‘03 14°5 5137°62 65 — 

20°0 5113°17 ‘00 19°5 5115°84 "82 + ‘02 

25°0 5084°80 ‘76 + °04 24°5 5088°11 + ‘06 

30°0 5050°86 ‘79 + ‘07 29°5 5054°73 ‘68 + ‘05 

35°0 5011°66 - ‘Ol 34°5 5016°12 + ‘02 

40°0 4967°84 ‘87 — 03 39°5 4972‘78 78. 

45°5 4915°16 "20 — 
B+; (m+p) obs. A comp. | O.-C. B-; (m+ ) obs. A comp. | O.-C. 
5'0 5161°95 88 + ‘07 4°5 . 5162-60 ‘il +:09 

10°0 5151°97- 2°01 —°04 9°5 5153-32 ‘00 

15:0 5135°70 ‘71 - ‘Ql 14°5 5137°72 ‘71 + ‘01 

20°0 — ‘04 19°5 5115°84. ‘86 — ‘02 

25°0 5084-80 "78 +02 24°5 5088°11 ‘07 + °04 

30°0 5050°86 ‘81 05 29°5 9054°73 69 + 

5011°66 69 | 34°5 5016°12 "12 ‘00 

40:0 ~4967°84 "92 — 08 39°5 4972°78 ‘03 


We notice that all the four series possess “tails,” a result which has already been 
obtained by Professor THIELE. 
representing the series is not parallel to the ray Ove, but intersects this line at a certain 
point. We shall see that this is a general feature of the band-series. 


Geometrically speaking, this means that the transversal _ 
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In the Astrophysical Journal, vol. xx. No. 2, Mr Lester has recently published 
most accurate measurements of the telluric Oxygen-bands of the solar spectrum. We 
shall proceed to investigate how far his observations are accounted for by the RypBErc- - 
THIELE formula. The general structure of the groups A, B, a and a’, may be described 
as follows. Each group consists of two series of doublets called by Mr Lesrer the 


first and second band, in each of which he distinguishes the two components as the 


first and second series.. In the following tables I exhibit the results of my computa- 
tions made on some of the series of the three groups A, B, and a. | 


OxyYGEN-BAND. A group. First Band. First Series. B Group. First Band. First Series, 
log 0 70266,, 13168:°40 log 0°90992,, Ay = 6867°379 
log b, = 6'57928,,- 10 log =6°68740-10 
(m+ p) v obs. vcomp. | Obs, - Comp. (m + p) Aobs. | Acomp. | Obs. — Comp. | 
13168°29 ‘29 ‘00 0°8 6867°458 | ‘000 
13167°81 “80 1°8 67°794 ‘778 + ‘016 
2°75 13166:89 | ‘90 - Ol 2°8 68°337 344 007 
3°75 1316561 00 3°8 69°144 157 = 018 
4:75 13163°94 ‘93 +01 4°8 70°220 ‘218 + 
5°75 13161°88 "86 + 02 T1628 {627 + ‘001 
6°75 13159°39 “40 - 73078 | 085 — ‘007 
7°75 1315651 | ‘54 74888 ‘893 005 
8:75 | 13153-°30 76°953 "952 +:001 
9°75 .| 13149°69 +°01 9°8 19°275 +009 
10°75 13145°70 | ‘68 + 02 108 81°80 83 = 03 
11°75. | 18141°36 30 +06 84°65 ‘66 ‘01 
12°75 13136°58 +°03 12°8 87°75 + ‘Ol 
13°75 13131°43 ‘43 138 ‘08° 03 
| 14:8 6894:67 ‘69 ‘02 


a Group. First Band. First Series. 
log a, =0°88746,, 


Ay = 6276°79 
log B,=7°25370 — 10 
(m+ p) | Acomp. | Obs. Comp. 

1°4 77°03 ‘04 . 

77°52 
3°4 78°29 29 “00 
4°4 79°31 ‘31 ‘00 

82°16 15 Ol 
84°00 3°98 + °02 
8 +4. 86:09 09 00 
88°48 “48 ‘00 

10°4 6291°14 ‘16 — 02 


I must remark here that the determination of « in band-spectra is a somewhat uncertain 
operation. In the first series, for instance, the fraction 0°8 might have been used 
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instead of 0°75 without sensibly altering the differences of the last column. In all 
cases the agreement between the observed and computed wave-lengths and wave- 
frequencies is doubtless sufficiently close to justify the assertion that the RypDBERG-THIELE — 
formula represents the measurements most accurately. The same agreement is shown 
in the following calculations, which refer to some of the second bands. 


B Group. Second Band. First Series. 


log a; =0'90992, 


B Group. Second Band. Second Series. 
log a, = 0°57250,, 


A, = 6867-379 = 14558°57 
log B, = 6°68740 — 10 log B, = 5°89220, - 10 
| 2Aobs. | Acomp. | Obs. — Comp. (m +p) | v obs, vcomp. | Obs, — Comp. 
| | 6886°004 ‘004 ‘000 11:0 14526°27 ‘00 
13°5 89°183 181 + 002 12:0 14520°15 | ‘00 
14°5 92°614 13°0 14513°49. ‘D0 ‘Ol 
160. |. + °005 14:0 | 14506:29 33 
165 | 6900°196 196 000 150 | 1449865) 64 +01 
17°5 -04°363 366 — 003 16°0 14490°42 Ol 
18°5 08°785. ‘784 + ‘001 17:0 14481-70 ‘69 +°01 
19:5 13°449 ‘452 003 14472°45 ‘45 00 
371 — ‘006 19:0 14462°72 ‘70 +°02 
(28542 | 545 20:0 | 1445243; 41 + 02 
22°5 28°986 + 21° 14441°67 63. + 
23°5 34°669 649 + ‘020 22:0 14430°37 19) + 
24°D 40°584 "000... 23:0 14418°53 | ‘BD - 02. 
25°35 =|. 46°770- ‘771 -001_ . | 24:0 14406°26 “26 ‘00 


a Group. Second Band. First Series. 


log a, = 0°88756, 


d= 6276'63 
log B, = 6°36303 — 10 

(m +p) obs. A comp. | Obs. — Comp. 

6289-60 "62 - ‘02 
6292°35 ‘36 - ‘01 

12:0 | 6295-36 37 
13:0 | 6298°64 64 
14:0 6302°18 17 
15:0 6306°00 5°98 +°02 
16:0 6310-06 ‘05 
170 | 631440 | 
18°0 6319-02 ‘Ol + ‘01 
190 | 639392 | 91. +01 
210 | 6334-55 53 
| 634028 | 
23°0 6346°27 "26 + ‘01 


| have purposely computed wave-frequencies in some cases and wave-lengths in others 
in order to show that the RypBERG-THIELE equation may be used in the same form in 


represented by an 
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both cases. It is not the object of this communication to enter upon a discussion of 
the constants, but merely to show in a number of typical cases the extraordinary 
accuracy of our formula. I[ shall therefore not discuss the other series of the Oxygen- 
bands, and reserve this particular investigation for another paper. One point, however, 
in connection with the second bands seems to require special mention. It is noticed 
that in these bands the index (m + u) of the first visible line is a comparatively high 
number. According to the formula other lines before the one which “apparently ” 
forms the head or beginning should be possible, but these lines are in fact not present 
in the spectrum. Instances of such “ missing” lines are by no means rare among the 
band-spectra. Bands with “hypothetical” heads have indeed already been pointed out 


by Professor THIELE in his investigation of the Hydrocarbon-band. It is interesting to — 
find at least one similar occurrence also among the line-series. According to Professor — 


Kayser the first observed double line of the 2nd Subsidiary Series of Potassium should 
be preceded by a strong pair at \ = 6985, which, however, has not been observed. 


_ Professor Kayser remarks that this is the only case among all the line-series where 


computed lines seem to be actually missing. I am inclined to think that we have here 
a (so far) unique instance of a line-series with a hypothetical head. Perhaps the lines 


are not altogether absent, but are too faint to be noticed. It is quite a common 
_ feature in band-spectra that the intensity, instead of changing gradually from line to 
line, sometimes falls off abruptly. This abnormal phenomenon usually occurs in the 
tails, but there is no reason why it should not also be possible near the heads. We 


shall have to return to this interesting feature later on when we ‘consider the struc- 
ture of the Cyanogen-band. 


Mr Lester shows that the measured wave- e-frequencies of the Oxygen-band | can be » 
v=v,—am—bm?. 


He lays cmathonles stress ¢ on the existence of a term depending on the first power of m. 


Evidently his formula is a first approximation to the RYDBERG- THIELE equation, which 
may be written: 


| (m+n) _ (m+p) _ + — (n+p)? 


and can therefore be brought to Mr Lesrrr’s form if m w counted from the first — 
observed line. Thus we find in the case of the second band (second series) of the 


- B-group from the constants of the RypBERG-THIELE equation : 


v= 14526:27 5867 0:2635m? 


whereas Mr Lester has: 
y= = 14526: 27 — —0'261 1m’, 


The examples here given are in my opinion quite sufficient. to Fenner the appli- 
cability of the RypBerc-THIELE formula to both line- and band-spectra. The difference 


between these two types is seen to be solely due to the difference in the constants of our 


t 
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equation. Specially striking is the contrast between the values of a, , which for band- 
series is always very much smaller than for line-series. | 

Professor THIELE has pointed out that in a band-series, proceeding from the head 
towards the tail, the distances between consecutive lines should first increase and 
afterwards diminish, and therefore reach a maximum at a certain point between the 
head and the tail. If we differentiate the RypBERG-THIELE equation 


a,(m +p)? +b, 


with regard to v and m, we find 


2a,(m + p) 

dm [a,(m+p)?+6,)? 

dm? a,(m +p)? +8, 


Hence the particular point Mz + Mm, for which the distance is a maximum, is found from 


| the equation 


ay(m, +p)? +b, 3 ay 


But from fig 3 we know = tan hence 
: We see at once ‘” .t for a series, whose transversal is parallel to Ov, (eg. the first 
Hydrogen Se.s08) the maximum distance is at m,+=0, i.e. at the beginning (head of 
_ the series), since 8 = 0; whereas for a series whose transversal is parallel to Ov, [band- 
_ series satisfying DESLANDRES' special equation], the maximum distance is at m,+u= © 


(tail of the series), since B=— 53 but that in general it must be at a point between 


the head and the tail of the series. Thus we find without difficulty that in the a+ 
series of the Hy drocarbon-band (see p. 579) the greatest distance between consecutive 
lines occurs between the 85th and 86th line. . 

Quite recently an important paper has been published by Dr JuncBLurH in the | 
_ Astrophysical Journal, vol. xx. No. 4, in which the author discusses his exquisite 
measurements of the lines of the Cyanogen-band. I take this opportunity, therefore, of 
applying the Rypperc-THIELE formula to this very extensive band, which, as Professor 
Kayser has shown in his Handbuch, p. 479, seemed particularly inaccessible to a 
satisfactory representation by empirical formule. Before the appearance of Dr_ 
_ JUNGBLUTH’s paper I had already attempted to compute the wave-lengths of this band — 
by means of the formula proposed in this paper. It was found that the RypBERG-THIELE 
formula gave excellent results up to about the 80th line, that the agreement could 
still be called very satisfactory up to the 140th lime, but that further on the 
discrepancies increased enormously, and showed the formula to be not applicable 
throughout the whole extent of Professor Kaysrr’s observations. The question 
therefore arises, whether the formula, which has done such excellent work in the 
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shorter band-series, fails to account for the phenomena if they extend over a wider 
interval. If this could be proved, the RypBerc-THIELE equation would certainly lose 
much of its value from the theoretical point of view. But there is an alternative. It 
is quite possible that the Cyanogen-band discussed by Professor Kayser is not one 
single series, but really consists of several distinct parts apparently joined together so 
as to give the appearance of one continuous series. We have seen in the case of the 
_-Oxygen-band that two series of the same band need not necessarily exhibit their lines 
right down to their common head. It was noticed that while the one series which 
starts from the head may almost suddenly drop off on the tail side, the second series 
may show the inverse phenomenon, viz. a sudden decrease of intensity on the head-side. 
The effect of this peculiar behaviour is that the second series forms apparently the tail 
of the first series. Now in the Oxygen-bands both series consist of pairs of lines, but 
the distances between the components of the first (or head-) series are considerably 
smaller than those of the second (or tail-) series. Besides, in the head-series the distances 
decrease slightly towards the tail, while in the tail-series they increase very rapidly. 
To show this I subjoin a table giving Mr Lester’s wave-lengths of the B-group. 


First (Head-) Series. Second (Tail-) Series, _ First (Head-) Series, iia (Tail-) Series. 

7013 0°99 6895-50 0°83 96-38 2°72 
7349 096 24 
74-04 f 0°96 0878 392 

| 09°68 | 577 
6382-72 | | £97 


Now let us suppose for a moment that the distances between the components are very 
much smaller, perhaps ;'5th only of those actually observed. The effect is that the 
first series appears as a single-line band, while the second, with sutticient dispersion, 
may still show its double character. Near the point where the two series coalesce, we 
would then have the following wave-lengths of the centres of the lines: 


| 
| 
4 
¢ 


Single Line Series, 


~ Double Line Series. 


6877°41 
6879°72 
6882°26 
6885°09  6885°04 
6888°18 6888-08 
6891°46 6891°36 
6895'08 6894°92 
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Here a remarkable phenomenon will be noticed, viz. that the positions of the 
centres of the double lines in the second series agree very nearly with those of the 
single lines of the first series. This is not accidental, because the other groups show 
the same feature. .We have, for instance, in the A-group: (LEsT:Er, /.c., pp. 88 and 92) 


| Single Line Series. | Double Line Series. 


7615'87 


7619-04 
7622°49 7622°40 
7626°14 762604 
763004 7629°90 


and for the a group: (/.¢., pp. 89 and 91) 


——— 


Single Line Series. | Double Line Series. 


6284'38 


08649 
6288°84 6288-77 
(6291°48) 6291°38 


6294°26 


We notice, then, that at the point where the second series begins the line of the first 
series falls between the components of the former, and if its intensity is still sufficiently 
great and the doubles close, the effect of superposition will be that the resulting line 
appears as a broadened single line. Hence the lines of the first series, which near the 
head are thin and sharply defined, will gradually widen out. But since the intensity 

of the first series declines rapidly, their vitiating effect will lessen, the further we 


| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
7633-98 
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proceed towards the tail, so that finally only the double line series will survive. It is 


very probable that the interval between the double lines which in the above bands 
increases steadily, may in more extensive groups reach a maximum and then decrease 


again further towards the tail. Now the feature thus described seems indeed to agree 
closely with the phenomena observed in the Cyanogen-band according to Dr — 
JunepiutH. I may be allowed to quote the author's own remarks on this important 


“66 


point, /.c., 241 :—‘ Following the series further, another peculiarity appears, which, — 
strange to say, has not been heretofore observed, though it comes out distinctly in the 


first-order spectrum. The lines become gradually broader as they recede from the 


head, and each finally separates into two lines when it has reached a breadth of about 
0°07 tm: We have now double lines similar to those above and below the second 
head. As the series proceeds, the interval between components of the double lines 
increases to 0°09—0°1 t.m., and then decreases until the components unite again to 
form one line. The lines of all the observed series show this behaviour, so that. in 


certain parts of the band structure, as for example above and below » 3700, we have 
only double lines.” He further remarks that this is “a noteworthy property and must 
be considered in forming any valid theory concerning the origin of spectra.” The most - 


remarkable feature seems to me to be the coincidence of the centres of the lines in 


both series at the point where the second series begins. In consequence of this 


agreement the band changes from the single line to the double line type steadily, ze. 
without indication of an abrupt change in the positions of the lines, thus giving the 
impression of one continuous series. But in fact, as the Oxygen-bands show, the series 
consists of two separate branches. The reason why in the Oxygen-bands we see a 


marked discontinuity between the two series is obviously that the lines of the first 


series fade off too early, z.e. before the beginning of the second series. If the faint 
close doubles, which Mr Lester calls the continuation of the first series, were more 
prominent, the appearance of the Oxygen-bands would agree with that of the Cyanogen- 
band, though the intervals between the components are here too great to produce 
the impression of widened single lines by the coalescence of the four superimposed 


components. 


I think that this view explains sufficiently the peculiar behaviour of the lines 
pointed out by Dr JUNGBLUTH. It reveals also a hitherto unknown similarity in the 
structure of bands of different substances, which may have a bearing on the theoretical 
aspect of the problem. But what interests us most of all at present is the 
probability that the first part of the Cyanogen-series consisting of single lines differs 


essentially from the second part, the double-line series, just as the first series of the 


Oxygen-bands differs from the second. I am inclined to think that there is even a third — 
branch containing the single lines near the tail, so that in fact each of the four series 
given by Dr JuNeGBLUTH consists of three distinct parts, each of which satisfies a 
different numerical form of the RyDBERG-THIELE equation. The correctness of this - 


view may appear from the following tables, where the three branches of ‘Series I.,” 


| 
| 
| 
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which I shall call [,, I, and a are discussed. For the series I, and I, the computa- 
_ tions have been made on every fifth line, for I, on every second. 


la, (first component)... 
log ag=1°98171, A, =3883°50, AW. =2199°39. log a, = 193237, A, =3876°56, A, =2708°35. 
(m+ p) obs. comp. O.-C. (m+p) obs, comp. O. -C. 
‘24 + ‘01 70:0 382398 “98 ‘00 
10°0. “46 "02 75:0 3816°33 33 ‘00 
150 | 3881°15 - ‘01 80°0 3808°29 ‘27 + 02 
20°0 3879°33 ‘01 3799°82 82 ‘00 
-§876:99 701 90:0 3791°01 | ‘00 +01 
300 | 3874:14 -02 | 95-0 +01 
35°0 3870°80 ‘79 + ‘01 100°0 3772°32 ‘00 
40°0 3866°94 ‘OT. 105-0 3762°52 ‘51 +°01 
50°0 ~2857°81 "82 |. 1460 3742°04 ‘05 ‘01 
55°0 3852°53 3731°44 “45 - ‘01 
600 3846-79. ‘17 125:0 3720°61 62 - ‘01 
65:0 3840°59 56 +°03 130°0 3709-63 ‘60. +°03 
3833°95 ‘90 + °05 3698-50 
Ic. 
log a,=1 58310, 78 , 3368: 78. 
| (m+p)- obs. Acomp. | -0.—C. 
64-0 3685-01 4°99 
66:0 3680°51 ‘49 +:°02 
68:0 3676-00 ‘00 
3671°49 50 ‘01 
72:0 3667:00 - ‘01 
74:0 3662°52 ‘54 — 
76:0 3658°05 ‘06 ‘01 
78:0 3653°62 62 00 
80°0 3649°21 +°01 
3644°83 
84:0 3640°45 


The smallness of the residuals in the last columns proves again the applicability of 

- the RypBerG-THIELE equation, if we admit the suggested subdivision of the series into 

three apparently coherent branches. With regard to the other series of the band 

mentioned by Dr JunesiurH, analogous structures are apparent, but I have not yet 

found time to undertake the necessary computations. 
In his paper Dr JuNGBLUTH suggests that the tails of the four series may probably 

be represented by four faint bands shading off towards the red at wave-lengths 3579, 

3603, 3629 and 3658, This suggestion had been already made by Mr Kine, who 

had first observed the peculiar shadings in question. Jor several reasons I doubt 

the correctness of this view, and rather incline to think that Mr K1ne’s bands represent 


° 
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the “heads” of an independent Cyanogen-band distinguished from the others by the 
fact that, like the Oxygen-bands, its components shade off towards the red. First we 
must admit that the appearance of the bands does not agree with what we should expect 
if they were “tails.” On the plate accompanying Dr JunaBLurH’s paper they by no 
means convey the impression of an “infinity” of lines, but appear to be composed of a 
limited number of lines at finite distances from each other. This feature is specially 
noticeable at > = 3603 and 3629, and certainly agrees better with the supposition 
of “heads.” It is also noteworthy that none of the tails of the 1st series computed 
~ above by means of the RypBeRG-THIELE formula agrees with any of the four wave-— 
lengths of Mr Kine’s bands. Our experiences with the formula cannot but give us 
now some confidence that the structure of the band should be at least very nearly 
represented by it. On the other hand, however, Dr JuNGBLUTH’s view seems to be 
supported to a certain extent by two noteworthy relations between the wave-lengths of 
the four heads of the series and the supposed tails. He showed that if we form the 
differences between the wave-lengths of corresponding heads and tails, we find 
3884 - 3579= 305 
3872 — 3603 = 269 36 
3862 — 3629 = 233 
3855 — 3658 = 197, 


It appears, then, that the lengths of the successive series form an arithmetical 
progression. Again, if we form the quotients 


$884... 

3872 

3603 7 | 010s 

3629 
00103 - 

3658" 


0°0105 


we notice that these quotients also form approximately an arithmetical progression. 
-Hence a somewhat remarkable connection seems indeed to exist between the observed 
heads and the alleged tails. But on a closer view this connection is found to be only | 
apparent. For it is seen that the same relations exist, if we combine Mr KING's 
“tails” with the successive heads of the other Cyanogen-bands. . Thus we find: 


4606 - 3579 = 1027 -3579= 637 3590-3579= +11 
4578 — 3603= 975 4197 -3603=594 3586 - 3603= - 17 
4553-3629= 924 4181 - 3629=552 3584-3629= -45 25 
4532 —3658= 874 4168-3658=510 


These figures show therefore that Dr Junapiutn’s relation indicates not a specific 
connection between Mr Kine’s bands and the band at \= 3884 only, but a far more 
general correspondence between the former and all the bands of the Cyanogen-spectrum. 
One might perhaps conclude that Mr Kine’s shadings may represent the common tail of 
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all the Cyanogen-bands, but this conclusion is evidently negatived by the last series at 
\ = 3590 mentioned in the preceding table, where the edges of the corresponding heads 
and tails would then be turned towards each other, 2.e. the lines would not be within 
the space between head and tail. We notice also that Dr JunaBiurn’s relation applies 
as well to the differences between the heads of the four Cyanogen-bands when compared 
one with the other. Thus: 


4606 4216 = 390 4216 - 3884 = 332 
4578 - 4197 = 381 4197 -3872=325 
4553 - 4181 =372 3862 = 319 
4532 -4168-364 © 4168 — 3855 = 313 


The most probable conclusion would therefore be that the alleged relation constitutes 
a property of the “heads” of the bands, and that Mr Kine’s shadings should be con- 


sidered as the edges of a new band of the Cyanogen-spectrum, and not as the tails ae 


the band. at A = 3884. 
In concluding this section of my investigations dealing with the baihepeatnn, i may 


point out another form of the RypBerc-THiELe formula which, though somewhat more 


complicated in appearance, reveals well its significant structure. Using wave-lengths 
we may write the equation in the form | ) 


where n stands for (on +t) and where Y denotes a constant. We notice without 
difficulty that for =0, when 


(15) 


the formula becomes identical with RypBERG’s equation for line- spectra, which again, on 
the further supposition that represents integers, assumes the well-known form of 


BaLMER'S equation. So far, it is true, the observations have shown no evidence of 
series to which the positive sign in the denominator is applicable. In other words, 
no line-series have yet been found progressing from the violet towards the red, +e. 


_ having their heads on the violet, and their tails on the red side of the spectrum. But 
the present investigation points now to the possibility of such regularities, and may 


perhaps induce physicists to search for series of this character. 
Tf, on the other hand, we suppose A» = 0, equation (14) assumes the form 


(16) 


1+ 
Y 4 


which becomes identical with DrsLanprREs’ formula for band-series, if we assion to 1 
integer values. ‘The positive sign expresses that the band shades off towards the violet, 


(14). 


r 
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and vice versd. In general, the | wave-lengths of the lines of any line- or band-series 
appear to be made up by two terms, the one satisfying the RypsBere formula (15) and 
the other the more general DEsLANDRES equation (16). This interpretation of the 


Rypperc-THIs.e formula shows perhaps more concretely than any other the fundamental 


character of its structure, and also its importance as the universal expression of spectral : 
regularities. 


C. GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


We are now prepared to enter upon the discussion of some results of a more general 


character. The geometrical property of the Rypperc-THIELE formula, as already 


indicated, enables us to represent on one single diagram every possible line- or band- 
series as a transversal on which the successive lines of the series are indicated by 
the points of intersection with the rays Ov. On fig. 4 accompanying this paper I 
have indicated the positions of these transversals for a limited number of cases. The 
construction of the diagram is made sufficiently clear by the explanations already given, 


and therefore requires little additional comment. After the rays O, and O.» had 


been constructed at right angles to each other, a line was drawn sarelial to O», and, 
starting from its point of intersection with Q,, the successive values of (m+ m)*, on a 
conveniently chosen scale, were measured off. Through O and the points thus obtained 
lines were then drawn which are marked at their ends i in our figure by the correspond- 
ing values of (m+). Obviously, in order to obtain the true inclinations 8 of the 
transversals, the parallel should be drawn at unit distance from the ray Ow. It was 
found, however, that under this condition the diagram would occupy too much space 
to be conveniently reproduced here, and I therefore decided to draw the parallel 


at a distance of 10 units. Consequently the inclinations of the transversals in the 


figure, which we mer call 8), are considerably smaller, the two angles being in the 
relation tan 8,= 75 tan 8. The rays O,,0,,0,.. . , which correspond to integral 
values of (m+), fae been represented by slightly stronger lines. Now, in the lower 
part of the diagram we find nearly all the line-series of the group «+0. The chemical 
elements to which the series belong are indicated at the two ends of the transversals, 


_ and, where not otherwise stated, the latter refer to the 1st subsidiary series. If on any © 


of these transversals we measure off the distances between consecutive points of inter- 
section, these distances will be found to be exactly proportional to. the corresponding 


wave-frequencies of the series to which the transversal refers. In this arrangement, 


therefore, all the spectral limes lie precisely on the rays O,, O,,... . and all the 
tail-ends on the ray Ow. Hence, if we imagine these rays to be represented by thin 
pencils of light, we may at once obtain the exact arrangement of the lines in any of 
these series by interposing a plane screen in a direction parallel to the corresponding 
transversal, since the centres of the luminous dots on the screen must then mark the 
true relative positions of the lines in the spectrum. There would perhaps be no 


- difficulty in constructing an apparatus for lecture-purposes by which the correctness of 
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the RypBerc-THIELE formula could thus be experimentally demonstrated. Turning to 
the upper part of the diagram, we find the transversals exhibiting the arrangements 
of lines in all the principal series. A smaller scale has been adopted in this case 
in order to keep the drawing within convenient dimensions, but otherwise the lines - 


have been constructed on exactly the same principle as before. With regard to 
the intensity of the lines it must be noted as a general rule that the lines are strongest 


near the head and gradually decrease in brightness towards the tail, and that this rule 


applies to line-series as well as to band-series. Lastly, four specimens of band-spectra 
are exhibited by the four transversals nearly parallel to the ray Ow». In these cases, 


however, the scale had to be considerably enlarged, since otherwise the transversals 
would have been too close to Ow. The four series belong to the group « =0, and the 


- drawing is so arranged that the points of intersection with the rays O,,0,,0,... . 
represent the 10th, 20th, 30th . . line of the band. 


In his researches on the M. DestanprEs points out that the wave- 


frequencies of the lines of stich a series are arranged in a manner similar to those of the. 


sound-vibrations produced by an elastic transversely vibrating rod. Indeed we recognise 
without difficulty that the series of sound-vibrations are represented in our diagram by 


~ transversals parallel to O.». For it is well known from the mathematical investigations 


of Poisson, SEEBECK and others, that the wave-frequencies of the stationary transverse 
oscillations in a vibrating rod, with the exception of the two lowest vibrations, can be 


expressed by the relation 
_ (m+p)? 
Ve + 


where pu sail on certain conditions under which the vibrations take place. But 
this equation is obviously of the form 
(m+ = (e+ 


and therefore agrees with the first of (5), if we assume v. = 0, 2.e. if the transversal is 


parallel to Ow. The remarkable analogy between the sound-vibrations of an elastic 


body and the light-vibrations of a radiating atom or molecule is at least suggestive. 


Is it not, for instance, conceivable that the latter are caused by “standing waves” in. 
the elastic system of electrons which constitutes the atom? If it were possible to find | 
an elastic body of such shape and internal conditions that its transverse vibrations 


would satisfy the equation 
a 


(18) 


where b is a constant, instead of the simpler relation (17), which refers to the special 
conditions in a uniform rod, the series of transverse sound-vibrations emitted by such a 
body would be exactly analogous to the series of light-vibrations emitted by the radiating 
atoms of a gas or vapour. We could then, by varying the conditions on which b 


depends, represent the acoustic analogies to the whole range of spectral phenomena 


| 
| 
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from the band-series to the line-series. At present we are, of course, ignorant of the 
conditions which lead to the more general equation (18), but at least this remarkable 


and highly suggestive feature has been brought out by our. investigation, that the — 


addition of a single constant to equation (17), the acoustic theory of which is well 
established, leads to the RypBerRG-THIELE formula, which, as we have demonstrated in 
the preceding sections, so completely all the. of spectral 
regularities. | 


It is well known that if the three dimensions of the elastic body are aeered in 1 the 3 
same proportion, the wave-frequencies of its transverse vibrations change also in the 


same but inverse proportion, bigher frequencies corresponding to smaller dimensions. 
Thus if we compare two rods of the same ‘material, the one of length /, breadth b, and 
width w, and the other of length a.l, breadth a.b, and width a.w, the wave-frequencies 


of their transversal vibrations are in the ratio 1:a, while the volumes are in the 


roportion 1:a*. Hence the wave-frequencies are inversely proportional to the cube 
prop | q y prop 


roots of the volumes. Now, it appears that in the case of vibrating atoms a similar, — 
although not quite so simple, relation obtains. In each group of chemically related 


elements, such as the alkalis for instance, the wave-requencies of the tails, vo, can be 
approximately represented bs a an equation 


a/v 


_ where m and n are constants and v denotes the atomic volume of the element. As an 
example, let us take the wave-frequencies vo of the following five elements, referring to 


the first components of the subsidiary series : 


v | Computed. 
Li: AVS 043925 28589 98514 
Was. —60°34814 24486 24660 
Rb: .. 56:0 0:26138 | 20965 20990 
#99 | 0°23306 | 19748 19792 


The values of the last column are those computed from the equation 


= 9934 4 


a/v 

The atomic volumes have been taken from the data given in the article ‘‘ Chemistry ” 
in the Enc. Brit. To expect more than a merely approximate agreement seems 
scarcely warranted, considering the uncertainties in the values of v here adopted. In 
spite of the doubtless large discrepancies between the values of the last two columns, | 
am inclined to think that the asserted relation between the wave-frequencies ve» and the 
linear dimensions of the atoms expresses a real physical law. The view is supported 
by the following interesting fact. In the vertical column of MENDELEJEF's system 


. 

- 
on 
> 


4 Cas 0°34019 33919 33779 | Cd: | 0°42638 |: 40766 40840 |. 
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which contains the five elements here considered we find also Hydrogen, which with 
regard to chemical valency is certainly related to our group of metals. Supposing, then, 
that Hydrogen belongs to the same group, we may, since we know the wave-frequency 
of the tail of its subsidiary series, compute its atomic volume. With v. = 27426 we 
find from the preceding equation | 


42300 
(#2800) 


Since the atomic volume is defined as the atomic weight divided by the specific 


gravity of the substance in the solid state, we conclude that-solid hydrogen should be 
14 times lighter than water. It is interesting to see that for the specific gravity of 


the liquid’ at the lowest attainable temperature the same value was found by Professor — 


- Dewar in his celebrated experiments on the liquefaction of gases. The close agreement — 


may perhaps be accidental, especially since we do not know how much the specific ~ 
gravity may change in the transformation of the gas from the liquid to the solid state, 


but nevertheless it seems that the new relation assigns to Hydrogen spectroscopically its 


correct position in the group of elements to which it is chemically related. The 
ditliculty which appears in the attempt to connect, in this group, the position of the 


tails with the atomic wezghts, no longer comes in when atomic volumes are considered. 


In other groups the same relation, with altered constants, is noticeable. Thus we 
find : | 


— 


Mg: 13:7 | 0-41792 | 39780 39850 | Zn: 91 | 047898 | 42995 42889 


Sr: 34°8 0°30629 31060 $1190 Me: 146+. 0°40822 40168 40130 


7208 
Jv 


On the other hand, however, the relation is not fulfilled for the elements Al, In, TI, 
which Professor Kayser considers as a group of the third vertical column of 
MENDELEJEF’s system. But whether the three metals are indeed chemically  co- 
ordinated, and should therefore be grouped together, is still somewhat doubtful. 

I am not contending, however, that the existence of the asserted relation between the 


-wave-frequencies of the tails and the atomic volumes is conclusively proved by the 


preceding figures. So far as we may judge from the scanty materials at our disposal, 

we can only venture to say that indications in its favour seem to be present among the 
observations. Unfortunately it is not very probable that we shall learn more on 
this point in the future, as far as observations are concerned. Nevertheless the 
suggestion is perhaps valuable from the theoretical point of view, and for this reason a 
reference to it was thought advisable at this stage of the investigation. With regard to _ 


Vv 
| | 
| 
| | 
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. the constant n of equation (19) some evidence may be brought forward which seems to 
- point to the conclusion that in the various groups 7 is always an integral multiple of 
4 one and the same number. For instance, we have seen that in the Mg-group n had 
. almost exactly twice the value of that in the Zn-group. If, in the various groups, we 
s assume for m (equation 19) the values 
Ay Li-group: m=10580 
Zn-group : 23772 | 
4 the following comparison will show that by assuming n=4 x10‘ or 8x 10* we can 
i approximately represent the wave-frequencies of the tails of the subsidiary series : 
Comp. Comp. | 
| Li: «28589 98160 | Mg: 39780 39970 
4 | Na: 24486 24506 Ca: 33919 33752 
21826 Sr: 31060 31040 
Rb: 20965 | 21035 
Cs 19748 19902 Comp. 
(n = 4x 10*) 
Zn: 42925 42931 
Cd: 40766 40827 
4 Hg: 40168 40101 
4 _ Applying the relation (19) to the principal series of the alkali-group, we find for the 
4 two elements of lowest atomic weight Li and Na, n=2 x 10‘, but for the three others 
a K, Rb and Cs, n= 8 x 10‘, with the corresponding values of m : 34610 and 12758. 
4 Li: 43498 43395 K: 35030 35250 
Na: 41468 — 41573 Rb: 33762 33668 
Cs : 31526 31402 


Again we have to confess, however, that the materials at our disposal are too 
limited to demonstrate the alleged property of the quantity n conclusively, and hence. 
that it is. useless to enter upon further comment. The history of the subject here 

discussed must warn us to state such regularities with due reserve, and not to rush to 
hasty conclusions, however tempting they may be. 

I shall now discuss in a few words some interesting results with regard to the 
constant a, of the RypBEeRG-THIELE equation. It was shown at the beginning of this 

investigation that we can write 


1 
V=Vo—-—(m+p) ~ —- (m+ 
H) 


an equation which assumes the form of Ryppera’s formula when b,=0. As is well | 


‘ 
£ 
| 
On 
\ 
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known, Professor RypBERG had assumed that the factor ~ should be a constant for all 
1 

the line-series. Kayser, however, showed that this assumption had to be abandoned 

because it led to quite mares discrepancies in the computed wave-lengths. In 


his own formula the value of |. ranges between 109625 for Li and 155562 for Al, and 


thus ‘varies 3 only within narrow limits for the various elements” (A andbuch, vol. ii. 


p. 516). .At another place he remarks that ‘“ probably in the true formula, which neither 


he nor Rypsere had found, this factor may indeed be a constant.” Let us now see how 


far -— ~ changes if Ry DBERG- THIELE formula is employed. In this comparison 


between the various elements we must confine our attention to the subsidiary series, 
because so far principal series are only known for the elements . the group of alkalis 


| and for Helium. Now we notice at once that the values of. ~ are certainly not the 


1 
same for different spectra, since they range between 109575 for Li and 124020 for Cs. 


But the variations are doubtless much smaller than in Professor KaysER’ 


Since the a priori presumption may perhaps be admitted that the changes of * — may 


be connected with the position of the element in MENDELEJEF'S system, I have arranged 
the following table, which shows the constants in this order : 


3. Na: 110788 112612 Al: 114590 110367 
K:. 116430 | Ca: 111363 

Cu: 100726 Zn: 114265 Se: 109345 

6. . Rb: 123572: Sr: 117292 ; | 

7... Ag: 109410 Cd: 114250 3 In: 117398 

8. Cs: 124020 7 

9, 

10. | | 

11. Hg: 112838 7 Tl: 114015 


The system is that published in vol. 71 of Nature, p. 66. In all cases where more 
than one subsidiary series is known, I have taken the arithmetical mean of the 
constants computed from each series. One interesting fact is at once revealed by the 
figures of this table, viz. that the changes are greatest in the first vertical column, the 


difference between the largest and smallest values of - being respectively, column J: : 


| 
14445; column II.: 5929; column III.: 2808; column VI.: 1022. But another 


important feature is shown if we compare the horizontal rows 1,2,3... 11. In the 
odd rows 3, 5,7 and 11 the numbers increase at first, reach a maximum, and then 


& 
} 
| | 
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decrease again. In the even rows 4 and 6, on the other hand, there is a rapid decrease 
from column I. to column II. _ : 

Now, by a course of reasoning upon which I shall not enter here, I have been led 
to investigate a phenomenon which curiously shows the same regularities, although at 
first sight it may appear difficult to perceive its causal connection with the changes of 
our constants. I refer to the effects of pressure on the displacements of the spectral 
lines. If we take these displacements from the results of HumpHRey and MoHiEr’s 


well-known researches and arrange them in MrnpsLeserF’s system, we obtain the 
following table of values, in which the displacements are given in j,/5,th of a tenth- 


metre, and correspond in each case to a change of pressure of 12 atmospheres : 


|: «Ne Mg Al Bt 
3 25 55 | 4 : | 
Ca Ti Mn Fe Ni Co 
4 130 27/54 19 26 28 24 
Zn As | 
5 33 35 | | 
Rb Sr = Zr Nb Mo | Rh Pd 
6. 130 37/65 15 28 34 40 | 30 33 
Ag Cd 6 In Sn Sb | 
7 39 80 88 55 49 | | 
eet Ba La Ce 
.-160 34/58 32 27 
9 
10 | 19 19 20°. 
Hg Tl Pb Bi. 
11 49 81 61. 60°. 49 


Evidently these figures show the same features as the values of + discussed before. 


The amplitude of the changes is again decidedly greatest in column I., and decreases 
rapidly, being quite insignificant in columns VII. and VIII. We notice further that 
in the odd horizontal rows 8, 5, 7 and 11 the displacements tend from small values 
‘towards a maximum and decrease afterwards, whereas the even rows 4, 6 and 8 begin 
with high figures, which diminish rapidly and asymptotically approach a constant 


displacements have been observed by Messrs Humpurey and Moater, e.g. Ca, Sr, and 
Ba, belong to this second class. Are we allowed, then, to conclude that a connection — 


exists between the displacements of the lines through changes of pressure and the 
constants a, of the Rypperc-THIELE equation? Obscure and seemingly unfathom- 
able as these phenomena are at present, they cannot but open new vistas of thought 
and instigate theoretical research. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | | | | 
| minimum value. It is also worth mentioning that those cases_where two kinds of 
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In my demonstration of the superiority of the RypDBERG-THIELE equation over that 


of Kayser and Runce I hope that I may not have conveyed the impression that | 


was insensible of the undoubtedly great merits of the latter. Everyone who has 
studied the problem here discussed cannot but recognise how much we are indebted to 
Professor KaysEr and his co-workers for the enormous advance of our knowledge in 
this field of spectroscopic research, an advance which without his empirical formula 
would not have been possible. Our feeling of admiration and gratitude for this great 
physicist’s work in a novel and difficult sphere of optics, to which he has so long and. 
successfully devoted his high scientific abilities, will doubtless stand unabated even if 


his formula should. not be finally accepted as the mathematical expression of the law of 
. those marvellous spectral regularities, the knowledge of which we owe chiefly to his 


Ingenious investigations. 


| 
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XXV.—On the Hydrodynamical Theory of Seiches. By Professor Chrystal. 
‘Wirt a SKETCH. 
(Read June 19, 1905. Issued separately July 3, 1905.) 
PART I. 
GENERAL Summary.* 


$1. The variations of the surface-level of lakes due to the direct action of wind and 
rain, and the smaller disturbances caused by surface waves, of small or moderate length, 
due to the action of the wind and the movement of boats and animals, must have been 
familiar phenomena at all times. The first accurately recorded observation, that lake- 
levels are subject to a rhythmic variation, cimilar in some respects to the ocean tides, 
seems to have been made at Geneva in 1730 by Fatio pz DurLur, a well-known Swiss 


engineer. Owing to the peculiar configuration of the Geneva end of Lake Léman, 


these variations occasionally reach a magnitude of 5 or even 6 feet; and DUILLIER 


mentions that they were known in his time by the local name of “Seiches,” which has 


now been applied to rhythmic alterations of the level of lakes in general. 
From Doiuer’s time onwards various observations and speculations regarding the 
seiches of Lake Léman are recorded. It seems to have been J. P. E. VAUCHER, Pastor, 


and Professor successively of Botany and Church History at Geneva, who, in a memoir — 


written between 1802 and 1804, and published in the memoirs of the Physical Society 
of Geneva in 1833, first pointed out that seiches are not confined to Léman, but are 
to be found more or less in all lakes; that they may be of all degrees of amplitude up 
to 5 feet; and may occur at all seasons of the year, although their occurrence seems to 


be affected by the state of the atmosphere. He also pointed out that the amplitude — 


of the seiches in Léman increases towards its western end; and that the seiches at 
its eastern end are not more marked than those observed in other lakes. | 
These and other early observations of seiches are mentioned by Foret in his great 


- monograph on the Lake of Geneva, vol. ii. p. 50. In particular, he cites one observed 
at Kenmore on Loch Tay in 1784, which lasted several hours, and is said to have had : 


a period of seven minutes and a maximum amplitude of nearly 5 feet. | 
A still earlier example is given in the Scots Magazine for 1755, p. 598, from which 


it appears that seiches were caused in several of the lakes of Scotland by the great 
earthquake of Lisbon on 1st November 1755. 


As the source is not easily accessible to everyone, an extract may be printed here :— 


* For the convenience of those who are more interested in the observation of seiches than in the purely mathe- 


matical theory, I have separated the mathematics, so far as possible, from the general statement of the conclusions. 


arrived at and the suggestions of further problems to be solved by experiment or observation. 
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“On the first of November last, Loch Lomond, all of a sudden, and without the 


least gust of wind, rose against its banks with great rapidity, and immediately retiring, 


in about five minutes subsided as low, in appearance, as ever it used to be in the 


greatest drought of summer. In about five minutes after, it returned again, as high 
and with as great rapidity as before. The agitation continued in the same manner, 
from half an hour past nine till fifteen minutes after ten in the morning; the waters 


taking five minutes to subside and as many to rise again. From ten to eleven the 


agitation was not so great; and every rise was somewhat less than the immediately 
preceding one; but taking the same time, viz., five minutes to flow and five to ebb, as 
before. About eleven the agitation ceased. The height the waters rose was measured 
immediately after and was found to be 2 feet 6 inches (7 6°™) perpendicular. The 
same day, at the same hour, Loch Lung and Loch Keatrin were agitated in much the 
same manner; and we are informed from Inverness, that the agitation in Loch Ness 
was so violent as to threaten destruction to some houses built on the sides of it.” 


From this clear description there can be no doubt that the phenomenon observed | 
was a longitudinal seiche of Loch Lomond of exceptional amplitude, having a period of 


ten minutes, probably the trinodal. or quadrinodal seiche of that lake. The longest 


dimension of both Lomond and Ness is nearly in a straight line with the centre of | 
disturbance at Lisbon, and a plurinodal seiche is the result we should expect. The 
greater disturbance in Loch Ness may be due to the fact that one of the seiche periods: 


of that lake is about nine minutes. 


But our really accurate knowledge of the. phenomena of seiches dates from the | 


commencement of ForEt’s own observations at the harbour of Morges, on the Lake 


of Geneva, in 1869. He may with justice be called the Faraday of seiches. He 


worked at first with a small portable apparatus (plemyrameter), and later (1876) 
with a self-registering ee installed at Morges, and a portable limnograph 
of simpler construction. In 1877 Pianramour established a magnificent. self- 
registering limnograph at his villa at Sécheron, near’ Geneva, which has becn in 


continuous operation since. In 1879 Sarasin devised his portable limnograph, with - 


which observations were made at Tour de Peilz, Chillon, Rolle, and various other 
stations on Léman, and also upon other Swiss lakes. In 1880 the French Govern- 
ment engineers also installed a fixed limnograph at Thonon, with which observations 
have been made under the superintendence of DELEBEcQuE, Du Boys, and LAuURIOL. 

During the last twenty years a large number of enthusiastic observers have followed 
the lead given by Foret and his fellow-countrymen; and we have now a great mass 
of information regarding the seiches in lakes in various parts of the world,* from the 


15-hour seiches observed by Hknry in Lake Erie, which is 396 km. long, to the 


‘seiches of 14 seconds, observed by ENnpR6s in a small pond whose length was only 
111 m. 
§ 2. The accurate theoretical discussion and co-ordination of the results has scarcely 


* See the extension of FoREL’s bibliography appended to this paper. 
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kept pace with their accumulation. In the main, the original theory of Foret has 
been clearly established, viz., that a seiche is a standing oscillation of a lake, usually 
in the direction of its longest dimension, but occasionally transverse. In a motion of 
this kind every particle of the lake oscillates synchronously with every other; the 
periods and phases being the same for all; and the orbits similar (in fact, rectilinear), 
but of different dimensions, and not similarly situated. Taking, for simplicity, a 
longitudinal seiche in a lake of uniform breadth and rectangular section, but vary- 


_ ing depth, the horizontal and vertical displacements of any particle on the surface 


originally at a distance x from a fixed point of reference would be given by 
sin n(t—7), C= sin n(t—7); where ¢ is the time measured from any 
fixed epoch, 7 an arbitrary constant determining the phase of the oscillation, and 
T= 27/n isthe period of the oscillation. 

For a Jake of given configuration, an infinite number of different values of n (but 
not any value) are admissible, say n,, %2, 23, . . . ; and the functions ¢,(x) and x,(x) 
determined when n is given. 

For any given value of 1, say 7,, the function x, (x) vanishes for v different values 
of x. At these points, which are called nodes, the level of the surface is unaltered by 


the seiche.’: Corresponding to v=1,2, 3, ete, we have uninodal, binodal, trinodal; 


etc., seiches. Any number of these may coexist; and the total seiche displacement is 
obtained by adding these. When only one of these harmonic components is present 
we shall call the seiche pwre. 


For a number of values of =, intermediate between the nodal values, ?,(7) vanishes, 
and there is no horizontal motion of the surface particles. These points are called ventral 
‘points. Four times the distance between a node and the next ventral point is called the 


wave length. Obviously the wave length is not in general the same at all points of the 


lake. When the wave length is large compared with the depth, which is always the — 


case in a seiche, the wave is spoken of as a long wave; and the hydrodynamical wee 
in that case admits, as is well known,* of considerable riieiliadtos 

§ 3. When the depth of the lake is constant, the wears of long waves leads to the 
well-known result 


é= - A, sin” 


where J is the length of the lake, @ its depth, x the initial distance of the surface 
particle in question from one end, all measured in feet, and g=32'2:t denotes the 
time, and A, and 7 are arbitrary constants (amplitude and epoch). 

It follows that in a lake of uniform depth the period of the uninodal seiche is 
2U/,/(gd); and the periods of the uninodal, binodal, trinodal, ete, seiches are 
proportional to the terms of the harmonic series 1,$,4,.... Also the uninode 


* See Airy, art, “ Tides and Waves,” S§ 187 et seqg., Encyclopedia Metropolitana, 1848. 
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is given—by 2,=1/2; the binodes by x,=1/4, 2,=31/4; the trinodes by 2, =1/6, 
= 31/6, x, = 51/6; and so on. 

In this case the wave length for each pure seiche is the same at all parts of the 
lake; the ventral points are midway between the nodes; and the uninode, middle 


- trinode, middle quinquinode, etc. are all at the middle of the lake. In fact, the 


periods, nodes, and ventral points follow the same law as the periods, nodes, and ventral 
points of the fundamental and over tones of an organ pipe open at both ends. 

~§ 4. When, however, the depth of the lake varies, this acoustic analogy is in some 
important respects misleading. The theory of long waves applied to a longitudinal 
seiche in a lake of uniform breadth and rectangular cross section, but varying depth, 
leads to the following among other general results. | 


§ 5. In any given lake, seiches of. all degrees of nodality, 1.€. unisodal, binodal, 


trinodal, etc., are possible; and any actual seiche is either one of these or a super- 


position of severed of them. Perhaps the most commonly occurring case is what FoREL — 


calls a dicrote seiche, whose components are uninodal and binodal. 


§ 6. The periods of the series th pure seiches are not in general proportional to the 


terms of the harmonic series 1,3,$,4,.... The ratios of the periods are in 


general incommensurable ; in general, not even algebraic numbers, although in certain 


special cases the periods are inversely proportional to the square roots of integral 


numbers. Thus, for a lake of symmetric complete parabolic songibudinel section, we 
have T,=l/,/{-(v+1)gh} ; so that the ratios are 


Ty... x2): 1/,/(2 x 8) : 


Indeed, it follows. fron a result * which I obtained for lakes whose longitudinal 
section is part of the quarts curve z=h(1 —.x?/a®)” that concave lakes can be imagined 
in which T,, T,, T;, ... . all approach as nearly to equality as we please. Hence, 
for example, it may very well happen that it is the trinodal, and not the binodal seiche ~ 
whose period is half the period of the uninodal,—a result wholly in contradiction with 
the acoustic analogy suggested by the consideration of lakes of uniform depth. 

§7. As this is a matter which seems to have caused some perplexity, it may 


be well to give some numerical illustrations. Let us take a quartic lake of the kind 


discussed in the paper to which I have referred. The period of the v-nodal seiche 


is given by T, = 2zl/y,/{gd(4*x?/k?+1)} , where y and & depend on the configuration 


of the lake. Suppose that T,/T,=1/2, then we find that we must have 47°/k’ = 3/5. 
It then follows that T/T; = "686. For a lake of this kind we should therefore have 
T,:T,:T,=1:°686:°5. In a communication to the Société Vaudoise des Sciences 
Naturelles, ForELt mentions that three periods have been determined from observa- 
tions on the Lake of Constance, viz., T,=55°8, T,=39°1, T,=28°1, which give 


504. It would appear, therefore, that the Lake of Constance 


* See Proc. Roy. Soc, Edin., vol. xxv. p. 328, Mar. 20, 1905. 
t Kat. Bull., vol, xl. 149, Feb. 3, 1904, 


. 

| 
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behaves not very differently from a quartic lake of the kind supposed. Of course it by 
no means follows that the normal curve* of the Lake of Constance is even 
approximately like the quartic curve supposed. t The point I wish to make is that, 
from the hydrodynamical point of view, there is nothing surprising in the relation of 
its periods. Farther investigation of the phases of the seiche at different parts of the 
- lake will probably show that the sezche & la quinte, as Foret calls it, for which 
T = 39", .is really the binodal ; and that the for which is a 
trinodal. | 
.§8. The formula for the seintods of a quartic lake given above may be written 
+e), where p=4hl/y,/(gd), «= + the minus sign corresponding to 
convex lakes. As this formula applies to quartic lakes of every variety, concave or 
- convex, symmetric or asymmetric, it may be conjectured that it will give rough 
approximations at least to the periods of any actual lake of fairly regular configuration. 
The constants could not be determined & priori without discussing the bathymetric. 
data for each lake. The ratios of the periods, however, depend only on the single con- 
stant e. We have, in fact, T = J +¢)}. In general the two longest periods 
are best known. If we take these as given, the equation T.’/T,?=(1+¢)/(4+¢). gives — 
the value of ¢; and then T,=T iv {(1+¢)/(* +¢)} =p//(® +e), where 
For very lanes values of », we have approximately T,=p/v; in other words, the periods 
of the seiches of higher nodality approximate to a harmonic series. By means of these 
: formulee—which I shall call the Quartic approrimation—the table on p. 604 has been 
calculated for a number of lakes whose periods are fairly well determined. I have 
gone in most cases as far as T'=4°7’, which is the period found by Fore. for the 
longest progressive surface waves ever observed on Léman, calculated for infinite depth 
of water. 
As a control, I have added at the end of the table, under A, B, C, D, the periods for 
a complete symmetric rectilinear, semirectilinear, complete parabolic, and semiparabolic 
lake respectively, as calculated by the quartic approximation, and as calculated by the 
accurate formule of 27, 49, and 51 below. 


* See § 12 below. | 


t+ Nevertheless it is curious to pursue this numerical case a little further. Referring to my paper already quoted, 
and calculating k as above, we get k=8'112. If we assume the longitudinal section to be symmetrical, then y=2 tanh © 
(k/4); and we have y=1'932. Hence r= {1— (7/2)°}?d , gives, if we put d2=252™. (the maximum depth of Constance), 
r=11™. If then we take a symmetric quartic lake having the same length as Constance, viz., 65*™., the same 
maximum depth, and end depths of 1°1™., we find T, = 65 x 105/'9664/ {981 x 25200 x 8-5} =56"0. T,=56"0, 
T,=38"4, T,=28’. The agreement wiih the oheewvel periods of Constance is curiously close, and is, no doubt, 
partly accidental. It will be of great interest to work out the normal curve for Constance, and calculate the periods 
by a rigorous application of the theory, as has been done by Mr WEDDERBURN and myself for Treig and Earn. 


t It is interesting to notice that in the case of a concave lake p/ ne is the period of the “anomalous seiche.” See 
Proc. "R. S.L., xxv. (1905), p. 645. | 
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This table must, of course, be used with great caution. In the first place, as we 


increase the number of the nodes we trench more and more upon the limits of the 


hypothesis that the waves are “long.” Then it cannot possibly represent the case of 
convex (7.e. in practice concavo-convex lakes) so accurately as the case of wholly concave 
lakes. It will be noticed, for example, that in Geneva and Ness, which. are similar in 
their seiche-character, there are seiches of 20’ and 8°8’, probably trinodal or quadri- 
nodal, which do not fit into the scheme suggested. As the nodality increases, the 
periods become more and more nearly equal, and therefore more difficult to distinguish, 
either by a rough calculation, or, for that matter, by observation, from one another, and 
from progressive surface waves of purely local significance which are not seiches at all. 
Subject to these qualifications, the table is very interesting and suggestive. It 
shows the greater variety of possible periods in some lakes as compared with others. 


_ [It shows that there is nothing surprising, from the hydrodynamical point of view, in the | 


fact that the three longest periods for Constance are 55°8’, 39°1’, and 281’. The 


seiche & la quinte of which Foret speaks in the cases of Constance, Garda, and. 


Starnberg is in all probability simply the binodal seiche ; and the seiche whose period 


is approximately half the longest period is a trinodal. Such questions cannot be ~ 


finally settled until the phases of the seiches have been determined by simultaneous 


linnographic observations at different parts of the lake, as has been done by ENpROs . 


in his admirable investigation of the seiches of the Chiemsee, Seespregelschwankungen 
beobachtet am Chiemsee, Traunstein, 1903. 


I have included in the table as longitudinal seiches some which have been 


held by observers to be transversal. This I have done for two reasons. In the 


first place, the absolute identification of these by means of phase observations 
has not in all cases been satisfactorily aceomplished.* Again, it is possible that a 
transversal seiche might coexist with a longitudinal one of nearly the same period 
throughout a considerable part of the lake. The interference of these at the ventral 
points of the longitudinal seiche would produce the phenomenon of seiche beatst at 
various points along the shore. At, the ends of the lake, which are ventral points for 
all the different pure seiches, all these seiches interfere. | It follows, equally from 
observation and from the analogy of the vibrating string of varying density, presently 
to be mentioned, that the average amplitudes of the seiches that occur in nature 


diminish rapidly as their nodality increases. Hence the chief features of the limno- 


graphic trace at the shallow ends of a lake will in general be the periodic configuration 
due to the interference of the uninodal and binodal seiches ; the effect of the others will 
merely be to produce an embroidery on the main outline. Also, since the periods 
_become more nearly equal as the nodality increases, this embroidery will have an 
* See Fore, Le Léman, t, ii. p. 148. : 
+t Since this was written I have noticed that EnprR6s, in his able analysis of the seiches of the Chianiass, cites 
examples of variations in the phases and amplitudes of nearly pure seiches, which he regards as due to the inter- 


ference of seiches of the same period differing in phase. He suggests, with great probability, that such ‘seichen are 
generated by a common but intermittent cause of disturbance. 


i 
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irregular character, due to the beats of seiches not very different in period. The ends 
of a lake are therefore the worst places for distinguishing seiches of higher nodality. 
If a lake had three periods 10’, 11’, 12’, the proper place to observe at, in order to 
establish clearly the seiche corresponding to the first or last of these periods, would be 
at a node of the seiche whose period is 11’. Thus Foret’s argument, that the 10’ seiche 
of Léman is a transversal and not a plurinodal longitudinal one, because it is not detected 
at Geneva, is by no means conclusive. I may also add, although I have little theoretical _ 
or experimental ground as yet for the opinion, that it seems to me unlikely that any 
_ transversal seiche would be so stable, especially in a lake of the shape of Léman, as the 

beautiful records of ForEt’s limnograph seem to indicate. Nevertheless, great weight 
must be attached to the inclination of so sagacious an observer, who has all the data 
before him. | 

The table also raises many interesting subjects of 1 inquiry. Why, for example, are~ » 
‘no seiches observed in Constance of the periods 22°4’ and 18°3’? Is this an accident, 
due to the position at which the limnograph was placed ; or are these seiches unstable, 
owing to irregularities of the lake-bottom near one or more of the —— 
nodes 

§9. Ina purely concave lah the ratio of the uninodal period to the binodal period 
is less than a half. In‘a purely convex lake, if such a thing could be found in nature, 
the corresponding ratio would be greater than a half. In lakes which are neither 
purely concave nor purely convex the value of T,/T, will be geal or less than a half 
according as the concavity or convexity predominates. 

$10. In the case of parabolic and quartic lakes the rule given by Du Boys for 


calculating the periods, viz., al, = (2 /v) | dl/ J (gh), where his the depth corresponding 


to the element di of the line of maximum depth, gives too high a value for purely con- 
cave and too low a value for purely convex lakes ; but it gives in many cases a good first 
approximation to the periods. This approximation is better for concavo-convex lakes 
than for purely concave or purely convex lakes; and for purely concave or purely convex 
lakes, the approximation is better the higher the nodality of the seiche. For a purely 
concave symmetric parabolic lake Du Boys’ rule would be considerably out; in fact, 
for such a case gl’, /T, =1°414. It may also err greatly in cases where there are great 
variations of the breadth of the lake, as the method of applying the formula takes no 
account of such peculiarities. * 

§ 11. In a lake of varying depth the uninode is not in oonened in the middle of the 
lake, and the uninode, middle trinode, middle quinquirfode, etc. are not coincident. 
Also the ventral points are not midway between the nodes; and the wave length varies 
from node tonode. Thus, for example, in a symmetric parabolic lake the uninode is of 
course in the middle, but the binodes are displaced towards the shallow ends. It 
results from the calculations & priori, made by myself and Mr WEppERBURN, that in 


* Dr Enprés has found a striking example in the uninodal seiche of the Waginger See, of which he was good 
& enough to tell me by letter. 
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Earn, which is asymmetric, the uninode is very near the middle ; but in Treig this is. 
not so nearly the case: in neither is the trinode coincident with the uninode. In both — 
these lakes the deep binode is not far from the point of greatest depth; in both the © 


shallow binode is nearer the end than a fourth of the length of the lake ; but, whereas 
in Earn the binodes are on opposite sides of the deepest point, in Treig they are on the 
same side. In neither lake are the binodes equidistant from the uninode. It remains 
to be seén how far these results of theory will agree with observation. 

§12. When the breadth and the form of the transverse section of a lake vary as 


well as the depth, provided these variations are not too abrupt, it can be submitted to’ 


calculation by introducing two new variables, viz., ¢, which is the product of the area of 
the transverse section by the breadth of this section at the surface ; and v, which is the 


area of the surface of the lake between the trace on the surface of the transverse section — 


corresponding to o, and any other similar line chosen for reference. In order to submit 
the lake to calculation, its line of maximum depth is taken and laid out straight ; and 
practically the lake is treated as if it were a lake of uniform breadth and rectangular 
cross section, whose longitudinal section is the curve, the abscissa and ordinate of any 
point on which are v and co respectively. This curve [| call the normal curve of the 


lake. If we may judge by our results for Treig and Karn, these assumptions are 
cy sufficiently correct for ordinary concave lakes at least. 


§ 13. In my calculations no account is taken of the dissipative forces which damp. 


the seiche oscillation. In some cases the damping is hardly sensible during the period 
for which a seiche is ‘observed to be pure, or even simply dicrote. ForeL quotes an 


observation of PLANTAMOUR’ Ss, in which a pure uninodal seiche in Léman, whose — 


maximum double amplitude was about 169™™-, lasted for seven and a half days, and 
consisted of 148 oscillations. The mean double amplitude of 20 oscillations was at 
first 167™™-, and at the 140th, 40O™-. It was finally disturbed by the appearance of 
a binodal component, which turned it into a dicrote seiche ; otherwise ForEL calculates 


that it might have lasted two days more.* In other cases the damping of some of 


the pure seiches seems to be considerable, owing probably to the fact that the lake 
is, so to speak, not well tuned for particular periods. This is seen by studying the 
form of the limnograph trace, by the elegant method suggested by SoreT.t A serious 
difficulty is thus raised if we attempt to determine the seiche periods from the dicrote 


trace; and it is not unlikely that some of the divergence between the results of 


observations at different times on the same lake may be due to this cause. Calcula- 


: tion and observation alike have led me to the conclusion that the best way to 


determine with final accuracy the seiche constants for a lake is to deduce 
approximately the periods and the positions of its uninode and binode beforehand 


* It is just possible that this seiche may have been maintained by ‘some continuing but partly intermittent 
external cause. The limnogram given by Fore. seems to show traces of the interference to which ENnpRds has 
called attention. 

+ Arch. de Sc, Phys. et Nat. Geneve, 3me Pér, t. iii. p. 1, 1880. The method has been elaborated and used with 
great effect by ENpRO6s, L.c., p. 15. 
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by calculation, from the contours of the lake baits, or i using rough preliminary 
observations, if such are available; and then to deduce the uninodal and binodal 
periods from limnographic traces obtained at the binode and uninode respectively, 
where these seiches are very nearly pure.* 

§ 14. It will be obvious that a seiche, properly so called, differs essentially from 
an ocean tide. The origin of a seiche, and the absolute and relative magnitudes of 
the pure seiches of which it is composed, no doubt depend on external circumstances ; 
but the periods and the positions of the nodes of the component seiches depend 
merely on the configuration of the lake basin, and on the surface-level of the water 
at the time. In a tide, on the other hand, the periods are dependent on external 
disturbing agencies, chiefly the sun and moon. In the language of So, a 
seiche is a free oscillation ; a tide a forced oscillation. 

It is by no means the case that the limnograph traces always indicate a seiche, 
properly so called. | 

True and unmistakable seiches are generally seen in comparatively calm weather, 
-or in the lull after storm. At the commencement of a seiche the trace is often 
irregular; and during storm, oscillations of great amplitude are found, the intervals 
between the successive maxima of which are not equal. This inequality might, it is 
true, be due to a jumble of different seiche components, only some of which survive 
in the subsequent steady oscillation. In the traces for Lake Erie, which does not 
show the ordinary seiche phenomena with remarkable clearness, but, on the other 
hand, is remarkable for oscillations of enormous amplitude, associated with the ~ 
passage of tornadoes, I have noticed indications of the retardation and acceleration 
of phase which characterise the initial stages of the action of an intermittent external 
disturbing force, whose period differs from any seiche-period of the lake. The same 

thing is, I think, visible in the trace of PLanramour’s limnograph during the cyclone 
of 20th February 1879, which is reproduced by Foret on p. 194 of his monograph on 
Léman. Seiches of this kind I propose, for distinction, to call forced seiches, and | 
propose to discuss them farther in a subsequent communication, dealing with ine 

external causes of seiche phenomena. | 

§ 15. In the following purely mathematical part of this memoir my purpose is 
twofold :—first, to establish generally, and also by means of special instances, the 
leading principles stated above; secondly, to furnish formule and methods which 
can be applied in the investigation a p:tori of the periods and nodes of a lake whose 
length is considerably greater that its breadth, and which does not present excessive 
or abrupt variations in the configuration of its basin. I believe that in many such 
cases a sufficiently close approximation can be obtained by finding the normal curve 
of the lake, and replacing this curve by a combination of parabolas, straight lines, or 
simple quartic curves. Thus, for example, as will be seen in a paper by Mr KE. 


* This was written before I had access to the monograph o of EnpR6s, whose plan of observation for the Chiemsee 
is in many ways a model, 
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MacLaGAN-WEDDERBURN and myself, presently to be submitted to the Society, good 
results for Lochs Earn and Treig have been obtained by using two parabolas. 

§ 16. In the course of the mathematical investigation, an abstract of which was 
published in the Proceedings of the Society in October last, I have had occasion to: 
introduce certain new functions, which I have called the Seiche-cosine, Seiche-sine, 
Seiche-cotangent, and the Lake-function. My reason for venturing to give special 
names to these functions is, that I believe that some of them, especially the Seiche- 


cosine and the Seiche-sine, which are independent synectic integrals of a special case | 


of the hyper-geometric equation, will be found interesting theoretically, and very 
useful in applications. Preoccupation with the physical side of the present problem 
has prevented me from following the pure mathematics which it suggests. Happily, 
this part of the question has been taken up by a younger mathematician, Dr Ham, 
who, in a paper which will be submitted to the Society along with the present 
communication, has obtained a number of interesting results, which tend to justify my 
belief that the seiche functions are not unlikely to occupy a permanent place in applied 


mathematics. He has also given tables for es O(c, 1) and Sic, 1), vans graphs. - 


of these functions. 
§ 17. I have said that the acoustic seins with an organ pipe is a deialitickiny in 


the general case. There is, however, an acoustic analogy which is perfect. Consider 


a stretched string, fixed at both ends, whose length in conveniently chosen units. 
represents the median line of the lake, which we take to be of uniform breadth 


and rectangular cross section, but of variable depth, h(a), at any distance x along the 


median line. Suppose the string so constructed that its density at x is 1/h(x); and let 


U= P(x) sin nt be the transverse displacement in any fundamental (normal) mode. oF 


vibration at time ¢ of the point which was originally at x. Then, if the tension of the 
string be properly adjusted, we. scree have 


= = —du/dz, 


€ and denoting the horizontal and vertical of the seiche. The motion 
of the string, therefore, exactly represents the seiche movement, the transverse dis- 
placement of the string corresponding to the horizontal displacement of the seiche ; 
aid the gradient of the curve formed by the string at any moment to the vertical dis- 
plagement of the seiche. 

It will be noticed that nodes of the purer correspond to ventral pots of the 
_lake;* and the ventral points on the string to nodes on the lake. This analogy is most 
useful, both in explanation and in suggesting methods of calculation. To a uniform 
string with its binodal, trinodal, quadrinodal, etc. modes of vibration, corresponds a 
lake of uniform depth with its biventral, triventral, quadriventral, etc., 2.¢. uninodal, 
binodal, trinodal, quadrinodal, etc. seiches. | 

Starting with a uniform — let us increase its density by adding a small 


* There seems to have been a good deal of confusion and some false analogy i in this respect. | 


| 
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weight at the middle. The result is to lengthen the periods of the binodal, 
quadrinodal, etc. modes, but to leave unaltered the periods of the trinodal, quin- 
quinodal, etc. modes. Hence, if we start with a lake of uniform depth, and diminish 
its depth a little in the middle, the result will be to lengthen the periods of the 
uninodal, trinodal, etc. seiches, and to leave the periods of the binodal, quadrinodal, 
etc. seiches unaltered. One consequence of this is, that in the modified lake the 
period of the binodal seiche is less than half the period of the uninodal. This accords 
with what we have said before, since the lake is now convex. Similarly, by diminishing 
the density in the middle of the nee we get an ‘explanation of the corresponding 
peculiarity of concave lakes. 

A slight modification of MELpE’s experiment will give us another illustration of 
the use of this acoustic analogy. Fix a tuning-fork with its prongs horizontal, so 
_ that it vibrates in a vertical plane. If we stretch a fine string vertically upwards from 
a point of attachment on one of the prongs, then, with the proper length and tension, 
when the fork is excited it will vibrate steadily with a beautifully sharp node in the 
middle, its lower ventral point being at a distance of about one-fourth of the length 
from the lower,end. Ifa very small pellet of beeswax be fixed on the string at a 
distance of about one-eighth of its length from the lower end, it will be found, after 
slightly adjusting the tension, if necessary, so as to re-establish full resonance, that the 
string will vibrate with one node as before; but that node and also the lower ventral — 
point will be nearer the lower end than before.* Hence, if we start with a lake of 
uniform depth, the nodes of the binodal seiche will be each at a distance of one-fourth 
of the length from its respective end; but if we make a shallow at one end, say about 
one-eighth of the length of the lake from that end, the corresponding node will be 
displaced towards the shallow. A depression of the lake bottom would, of course, 
have the opposite effect. 
Ina similar way, we can see that an irregularity of the lake bottom will seriously 
disturb the seiches that have nodes there, while it may affect very little those seiches 
which have ventral points there. This suggests a very natural explanation why, of 
the many theoretically possible seiches for any given lake, we may find traces of only 
a limited number on the limnogram. To this point I shall return when we come to 
consider special lakes in | detail, and the causes which may excite the seiches observed 
in them. | 

A very important ee conclusion suggested by the acoustic analogy is that, 
while the boundary conditions at the end of the lake may seriously affect seiches of 
higher nodality, they have comparatively little influence on the seiches of lower nodality, 
in particular on the uninodal and binodal seiches. 

§ 18. So far as I am aware, the only serious attempt hitherto made to submit seiche 
-Phemomens 1 in detail to mathematical calculation is contained | in an interesting paper 


* With a Koenig’s fork (256 Ut,), 140 cm. of No. 30 thread, which weighs 00058 gm. per cm., and a tension of 
45 gm., 2°5 mg. of wax produced a displacement of the ventral point exceeding 8cm. _ 
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by Du Boys, entitled “ Essai Théorique sur les Seiches” (Arch. d. Sc. Phys. et Nat. 
Genéve, t. xxv., June 15, 1891). In this paper he reproduces the well-known theory 


for a lake of uniform depth and section. Then, by a confessedly inexact application of 


the theory of progressive waves (“onde solitaire de translation”), he arrives at the 
formula T, = (2/r) | dl/,/(gh), to which we have already referred.. Dv Boys’ theory gives, 
for reasons explained elsewhere,* a good approximation in certain cases for T,, and 


also for the position of the uninode, but it gives no account of the incommensurability 
of the seiche periods (it would give T,:T,:T,:.... .. 


cases); nor does it lead to a correct dptesnibentiog of the binodes. Moreover, no good 
- reason can be given for the fact that in order to get a good approximation for T, we 

must integrate along the line of greatest depth, instead of using KELLAND’s forninle T 
for the wave velocity, and putting T, =2 | dl,/(b/ag), where b is the surface breadth, 
and a the area of the cross section. N evertheless Du Boys’ work was a notable initial 
ps! in a difficult investigation. | 


\ 19. In an address, an abstract. of which was published ; in It Nuovo » Cimento, 4, 


ary Vili. p. 270, 1898, VoLTERRA, at the instigation of ForE., pointed out the great 
interest of the phenomena of seiches from a physico-mathematical point of view; and 
promised to develop a mathematical theory in a separate paper. It is, however, 
impossible to gather the exact nature of his views from the brief abstract referred to ; 
and his promised memoir has not, so far as I. can learn, yet appeared. 
- Atameeting of the Royal Society of Edinburgh on 16th February 1903, I gave, 
at the request of Sir Joun Murray, and chiefly for the sake of his Lake Surveyors, a 
similar address, in which I stated most of the general principles above enunciated on 
_ the strength of approximative calculations, which | have since replaced by the more 
- rigorous and more effective methods of the present paper. During this address, Mr E. 
MactaGaN-WeEDDERBURN demonstrated the uninodal and binodal standing waves in a 
long rectangular trough by means of the following elegant cece devised by 


himself. 


CP isa long rectangular trough, in which there is a fixed partition, D, pierced at 


the bottom, dividing C P into a small and a large compartment, with a communication 
at the bottom of moderate size. E is a movable partition, by means of which the 
longer part of the trough can be shortened at will. A strong spiral spring, S, suitably 


supported and weighted with a heavy ball, B, to give sufficient inertia, is used to make | 


a plunger execute a vertical simple harmonic motion, of period T, in the compartment 
CD. So long as DE is not adjusted so that the period of the standing wave in that 
part of the trough is T or a multiple of T, the forced oscillations in DE attain no 
particular magnitude; but when E is so adjusted that the periods are very nearly 
equal, or the one double the other, a large standing wave is set up, which can be 
maintained for any length of time by giving properly timed impulses to B. In this 


* See Proc. R.S.E., vol. xxv. p. 646 ; also § 49 below. + Trans, Roy. Soc. Edin., xiv. p. 524, 1839, 


‘ 


— 
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way Mr WEDDERBURN was able to verify with very fair accuracy MerRian’s law for the 
uninodal and binodal periods in a trough of uniform depth: to show that for a trough 
of the same length and same maximum depth, T, is greater when the bottom is caused 
to slope by inserting a wedge * inside it, or, what comes to the same thing, that when 
T, is unaltered, CE must be made shorter; and that then T,>4T,. The displacement 
of the uninode towards the shallow end and the greater amplitude of the wave there 
were also readily demonstrated. The foregoing experiments were made with water 
| 8°18 cm. deep, in a trough of length C E=39°8 cm. ; and the periods were T= 70, 


| ='52". With a depth of 4:1 cm. snd C K=30°7 cm. it was still possible to 
| | a teainbdal seiche of period *97”, which: agrees very well _ the formula T= 2// J(gd) 
| applicable to a long wave, 


Fore based his theory of seiches in part upon an interesting series of experiments 
of this kind made in 1870,+ | 


* To incline the trough, keeping the volume of water the same, is not the same thing, 


+ EnpRr6s commenced his investigation; of the complicated seiche-phenomena in the Chiemsee with a series of 


experiments on the oscillation of mercury in a vessel imitating the configuration of the lake, the results of which, on 
the whole, were in remarkable agreement with his subsequent “ observations, l.c., p. 8 | 


| 
| e 
| 
A | 
S 
B 
D P 
| 
| | 
| 
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PART II. 
MatTHEMATICAL THEORY. 


GENERAL THEORY OF A SMALL LONGITUDINAL SEICHE IN A LAKE 
OF VARYING DEPTH AND CROSS SECTION. 


§ 20. Let OX be a longitudinal axis in the undisturbed surface of the lake. Obser-. 
vation seems to show that this axis should be as nearly as possible in the average 
direction of the channel of — depth. Take OZ vertical, and O b horizontal and 
perpendicular to O X. 
Consider any cross section at a distance O P=a from the origin. Let the area of 
this section be A(«), and its breadth at the surface b(x). Take a section parallel to 
A(x) at a distance dx from A(x). The volume of ai slice (S) will be, to the first 
order of small quantities, A(x)da. | 
Suppose that, after a time, ¢, the slice, S, has moved into a new position, so that the 
distance of its posterior face from O is now «+&. Then the breadth of S in its new _ 
position will be da(1+¢é/ex) ; and the part of its volume below the normal level of the 
lake will be A(x + + | 
If we suppose the rise in level of the slice to be the same throughout, say ¢, which 
Involves the assumption that there is no flow parallel to OY, and that all the water 
particles in the same transverse vertical plane have the same velocity parallel to the 
plane ZO X, then we may take the increment of the slice owing to the rise of the water 
above the original level to be 0(x)dx(1+2é/éz). In so doing we neglect the effect of the 
shelving of the shore ; so that our calculation would certainly not apply in cases where 
the seiche causes a large horizontal displacement of the high-water mark. 
With these assumptions the equation of continuity is _ 


A(x)dar = {A(x + £) + + : 


= A(z)/(1 + 0/dx) — A(x + €) (1). 


Since the amplitude of the seiche is small, we neglect vertical. and consider only 
horizontal acceleration. The difference between the pressures on the two sides of the 
slice in its disturbed position will therefore be simply that due to the difference of 


level at its two ends, viz., goed¢ per unit of area, p being the density of the liquid.* 
The equation of motion for §, pogatced as a whole, 1 is therefore 


is 


dix(1 + = ae ; 
that is 
é 


* In order that these assumptions may be justified, the square of the ratio of the depth to the wave iil must 
be negligible at every part of the lake. See Lamb’s Hydrodynamics (1895), § 169. 


‘ 
mr. 
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The amplitudes being small, we shall neglect quantities: of the order of 2,(d¢/éx)*. 
The above equation then becomes 


A(z) - 


or 


and . | 
0g 


- we substitute the value of ¢ in (4), we get 


Now this leat equation may be written 


If we determine new variables u and v by the equations : 
then (5) may be written | | | 


where wx is to be determined as a function of v by the second equation of (6); and o(v) 
=A(r)b(x). Also (3 ) becomes 


| The curve whose ordinate ssid chiesienn are o and Vv we shall adn the nor mal curve ¢ of 
the lake. 
Since a seiche is a standing oscillation, ~, and therefore w, is a periodic function of - 


the time. We may suppose this periodic function analysed into simple harmonic terms, 


where P is a function of v alone and 7 is constant. The values of n admissible depend 
on the circumstances of each case: but, in order that (9) may satisfy (7) we must have 


2 
-n?P= 


The mathematical theory of a wicka: of smal] amplitude depends therefore essentially 


on the differential equation 


where x is determined in terms of v by the equation v - | dxb(x); and o(v) = A(x)b(2). 
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As (10) is simply the canonical form of the linear differential equation of the second 
order, a variety of cases can be devised in which the seiche problem can be solved in 
finite terms ; and in any case where A(x) and 0(x) are given slowly varying functions, 
approximate solutions can be found, with more or less labour. 

§ 21. In all the seiche problems considered in this paper we have at the ends of the 
lake either A(x) = 0 or else £=0; that is w=0. 

Moreover, the equation (7) may be regarded as the equation of motion of a vertical 
string vibrating in one plane, the ratio of whose tension to the longitudinal density is 
go(v), v being the distance of any point P of the string from one end when the whole is 
at rest. ‘The variable w denotes the lateral displacement of the point.P at time ¢; and, 


in view of the conditions w=0 at both ends of the lake, we may suppose both ends of 


the string fixed. We can then deduce the seiche displacements from the motion of the 
string by the equations 


f=u/A(x), C= -du/dv. 


It will be observed that the nodes of the string correspond to ventral points of the 
seiche, and vice versa; and it appears that we could, by experimenting with a string 
loaded so that its density is inversely proportional to the product of the area and 
surface breadth of the cross section of a lake, roughly determine in the laboratory the 
periods and nodes of the pure seiches that might occur in the lake. 

It follows from Srurm’s Oscillation theorem* that in any given lake seiches are 
possible which have 


ventral points and 


nodes: respectively. 


In other words, pure seiches of all degrees of sotutiéy are Sinaia and the rnost. 


~ general seiche disturbance is a sum of such pure seiches with arbitrary amplitudes and 
phases. We regard the ends of the lake as ventral points because u always vanishes 
there, although in most cases the horizontal aiaplacement does not vanish, as it should 
do at a ventral point properly so called. 

The identification of the seiche problem with the theory of a vibrating string is not 
only very instructive from the physical point of view, but is very helpful mathematically. 
For example, when we have worked out the periods and nodes of a seiche for any simple 
configuration approximately fitting a given lake, we can correct for the divergence of 
the actual lake from the assumed mathematical form by means of the beautiful method 
described by Lorp Rayteteu in his. Theory of Sound, vol. i. § 90. 


* See Ray.etau’s Sound (1877), vol. i. § 142. 
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CasE OF A LaKE OF CONSTANT BREADTH, RECTANGULAR SECTION, 
BUT VARYING DEPTH. 
§ 22. Let b(x)=b, sa a , where b is the constant breadth, and h(x) the 
varying depth. | | | 
Then the equations (7 and (8) may be written 


07u 

Ou 3 


where u = 


In the case of a = oscillation, we shall have 


éh(2) = =u= =P sin - (9°) 
where 


It will be useful in this case to give the iplsnnet C, for a point P in the : 
water not lying on the surface. If the co-ordinates of P be (x, y, z) before and 


(x+&, y, 2+G) after disturbance, ¢ and ¢ denoting as before the displacements of the 
‘point (x, y, 0) vertically over (x,y, 2), then, applying the equation of continuity to a 

small parallelopiped reaching from (a, y, z) to the surface and having sides parallel | 
to the axes, we get, supposing z measured downwards, ¢ and {, upwards, 


zdudy = (2-6, + Therefore, to the order of approximation contemplated, 


that is | 


_ah'(x) 


2 h'(x) + 


Hence as we pass vertically upwards we find all the particles of water oscillating in 
rectilinear orbits the inclinations of which vary gradually from. tangency with the 
bottom to tangency with the free surface of the lake. 

§ 23. If we compare equations (7), (8), (9), (10) with (7’), (8’), (9’), (10’), it is at 
once obvious that mathematically there is no difference between the general case and 
the special one where the breadth of the lake is constant, its cross section rectangular, 
and the depth alone varies. We can pass from the one case to the other by obvious 


changes in the meanings of the variables and constants involved. We shall therefore in 


future confine ourselves to the more special case, of which it is easier to form a clear 
mental picture. 
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GENERAL SOLUTION FOR A PARABOLIC LONGITUDINAL SECTION. 
INTRODUCTION OF THE SEICHE FUNCTIONS. 


§ 24. Consider the equation 
d?P 


Assuming y=a+a,v+«0"+ .... , we find in the usual way 
ca, + 1.2a,=0, ca, + 2.3a,=0, 


(c= 1.2A)a, = 3,.44a,=0, (¢ — 2.3A)a, + 4.5a,-=0, 


‘Hence we have | | | 

+B ye} v- y3 4 2.3), 5 le 


where A and B are arbitrary constants. The series in the brackets are obviously 


convergent if |v|<1/,/|A|; and divergent if }v|>1/,/|A|. - They are also convergent 
if v= +1/,/; for the general term, of say the first series, may be written 


and, since the infinite product 


(1 


is convergent, w,, is ultimately of the same order as 1/n”. 
If we introduce the notation 


| "ele 2.30 


we see that the functions C and S$ have certain properties in common with the circular 
functions. For example, we have 


C(e,A,-v)= Cle,dA,v); 
| C(e;A;0)=1, S(e,A, 0)=0. 
Also 
C(e,0,v)=cos( S(c,0,v)=sin ( ,/cv); 


so that the cosine and sine are particular cases of the functions just defined. 


23x45 2.3 x 4.56.7 


‘ 
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From Evuer’s identity, viz. 


we see that 
oe /A | 
Cle, A, 1/ 


In our applications we shall for the most part put \=1, or A= —1, ‘Then we may 
omit the argument A and write 


(c, v | (16) 


We shall eal Oe, v) and S(c, v) the Seiche-cosine and the Seiche-sine respectively. 
Also 


+1.2 

237 29x45" | 


These 1 may be éalled the hyperbolic -cosine and the -sine. 

When c has one of the Integral values 1.2, 3.4, . . , O(c, v) reduces to a 
rational integral function of v; and when c bis one ee the integral values 2.3, 
4.5, . . , the like happens to S(c, v). | 

| The same holds for €(¢ , v) and S(c, 2 with regard to the negative integral values 
—1.2, —3.4, .. ,and —2.3, —4.5, ; but this is of little interest in the 
seiche for shiek the of ¢ 

By a well-known property of the sere of a linear equation of the second order, 

we must have C(c,v) S(c,v) — C(c,v) S(c, v) = constant, where the dash denotes 
differentiation with respect to v. In the present case this constant is easily seen to 
be unity ; and we have 

Cle, v) S'(c,.v) -C'(e, v) 
O(c, v)\S(c, v)- v)C(c, v)=1 . (20). 


These are the analogues of the relation cos’@+sin °@=1 for the circular functions ; and 
they are very useful in seiche calculations. We might also define a seiche-tangent, 
seiche-cotangent, seiche-secant, and seiche-cosecant. We shall only have occasion to 
use the seiche-cotangent, viz., C(c,v)/S(c,v), which we shall denote by K(c, v). 
These functions have many curious properties more or less analogous to those of the 
circular functions: eg. K’(c, v)= —1/S%(c,v), but it is needless to encumber the 
present paper with details of this description. | 


| | 
| | 
| 
| 
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§ 25. We have now, of course, 


ade (22) ; 
G(c,%) = (1 ad (23) 


We shall have frequent occasion to use C(c, 1) and S(c, 1); and it is convenient 


for purposes of calculation to express them i in terms of the gamma function. 
We have : 


4n?+6n+2-¢ 
cle, 1)- (1 - +1)(2n + 2)’ 


(n+$)(n+1) 
Since 4(3 + a) + 4(3 — a) = $41, it follows by 3 a well-known theorem * that 


Since T(1)=1, and a= 4e+1, we get finally 


3 where a= J(4e+ 1). 


4 
and i in exactly the same way 


| 4 
It follows that 


‘a formula which has hems much used by Mr WeEDDERBURN and myself in the numerical 
calculation of seiche periods. If we recollect that ; 


we can put (27) into the form 


4 
which is useful for determining the sign of K(c, 1). 


_ * See Whattaker’s Modern Analysis (1902), § 96. 


a 

5 

> 

5 

| 
> 
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§ 26. By Srurm’s Oscillation theorem, applied to the solutions of the differential 
equation (13), we see that for any real value of v not exceeding unity the equations 


C(c, v) =0, S(c,v)=0, (29). 
S(c, v) =0, (30) , 


“have each an infinite number of real roots, and that the roots of each equation of either 
. pair separate the roots of the other equation of the same po. 


In particular, the roots of : 
C(c, 1)=0, are 
S(c,1)=0, are c=2.3, 4.5, | 
unfortunately the roots of : 
| G(c,l1)=0, C(c,1)=0 


are not commensurable ; aad, owing to the det convergence of the series involved, 
they are very difficult to calculate directly. By a very laborious calculation, I find :— 
for the smallest .root of bay l)=0, c= 2°77, ...; and. for the smallest root of 
G(c,1)=0, c=12'34.... As thes agree with the approximations given 
by Dr Hato in the paper on the seiche functions above -referred to, and with calcula- 
tions which Dr Burczss, Professor Gipson, and Mr have been kind 
enough to make for me, probably they are correct. It would, however, be hopeless to 


calculate the higher roots, or even these two to greater accuracy, by direct use of the 


series as it stands i in (17) and (18) 


SEICHES IN A CONCAVE SYMMETRIC COMPLETE, PARABOLIC LAKE. 


h(x) =h x (1 —2/a’). 


A a @ 
Fic. 2. 


§ 27. The equation for determining P is, by § 22, 


n? - 

or, if w=a/a, 

@P 
2 = 
say, 
(1 - - eR= . (31), 

where 


f 
| 
| 
* 
i 
| 
| 
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We have therefore | | 
| éh(1 w?) =u={AC(c,w)+BS8(c, w)} sinn(t-7), 


where A and B are arbitrary constants. 


Also 


aes face, w) +BS((c, 


where the dashes denote differentiation with respect to w. 


Since is finite, we have uw=0, when w=+1. Therefore, since C(c,—1)= Cle, 1), 


and S(c,—- = -K(e, 1), the following boundary conditions must be 


_ These are equivalent to 


A C(c,1) +B S(c,1)=0, 
A C(c,1)-B S(c,1)=0. 


A Cle, BS(c,1)=0. 


- Now we see from the relation 


C(c, w)S'(c, w) w)S(c,w)=1, 


that and S(c, 1) cannot vanish simultaneously. Therefore either 


or. 
A=0, S(c, 1)=0. 


As we have seen, the roots of O(c,1)=0 ure c,=1.2,¢,=3.4, 
= (28—1)28, . 3: and: the toots of 
Cs, = 28(2s+1),.... Hence we have the two sets of solutions | 


A sin Nos_(t — 7). | 
h 1 w? | . (33). 
f= 


Here C(cy_1,w) is a polynomial of 2s: and ©’ w) a ‘polynomial of 


degree 2s—1., 
Also | 


S(co,, w) SiN — 7), 
C=- (Cog W) SIN — 7) | 
where S(c,, , w) and (ce. w) are polynomials of degrees 2s+1 and 2s respectively. 


* Since the abstract of this paper was published, I have discovered that the solution for the particular case of a 


symmetric parabolic basin was given by Lams in the new edition of his Hydrodynamics (1895), § 182. He arrives 


at his result by means of LrcENDRE’s function, which is closely allied to the seiche functions. 


Ou l du 
| 
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In either case, if T, be the period of the v-nodal seiche, we have 


T, = 22/n, = 27a],/(c,gh) , 


if / denote the whole length of the lake. 


UNINODAL SEICHE. 


T, =71/,/(2gh) 
C(e,,w)=1-w?, Ci(c,,w)= | 
One node 
| aie =). 


In this case the amplitude of the horizontal displacement is constant; and ~ 
free surface is a plane which oscillates about the line of the uninode. | 
If @ be the maximum rise of the water at the end of the lake above the undis- 
turbed level, then (=2A/a=4A/1. Hence A=/¢/4. Hence the maximum horizontal 
displacement of a water particle from its mean position is =/¢/4h; and the maximum 
velocity of the horizontal stream is nl¢/4h=7i¢/2hT,. For example, if Loch Ness 


were a symmetric parabolic lake, every inch of maximum vertical seiche at one end | — 


would give over 40 inches of maximum horizontal displacement; and a maximum 
horizontal stream velocity of over 8 inches per minute. 


BINODAL SEICHE. 
29. 
S'(c,,w)=1-3u?, 


Two nodes at 
t/a= +} /3= + +5774 . 


. he amplitude of € increases uniformly froin: the centre to the ends of the lake ; and 
the free surface is parabolic, 


T,/T,= J2/,/6= /3= 5774 . 


Hence the cies of the binodal Seiche is greater than half the period of the 
uninodal seiche. 
Also the nodes are more than half way from the middle of the lake ‘obacts the 
ends; 2.e. they are displaced towards the shallows. 
If — and C be the maximum horizontal and vertical lalate at the end of 


the lake, we find &/(=1/4h, as before, also &/(=27€/T,f. For Loch Ness we get 
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40, binodal seiche of 34 in amplitude has been 
observed, maximum horizontal displacements of about 12 feet and stream velocities of 
about 5 feet per minute may occur near the end of the loch; these would be reduced 
in the ratio of ‘57:1 at the two nodes of the seiche. As the centre of the loch is a 
ventral segment, the horizontal displacement vanishes there at all times, and the 
value of C is half its value at the ends of the loch. 


'TRINODAL SEICHE. 

w) = 1 — 6? + 
| = (1 =w?)(1 - 


C= A — 202°) sin 2 ) 


Three nodes :—a =0, and = /3//5= 
Four ventral points :—a/a = 4472, 


Ty/T, = /6= "4082... 


QUADRINODAL SEICHE. 


| 4.5 ; /(20gh) . 


= — 10w? + 7w°) 
= — w*)(3 — 
E= sin n,(t — 7) ; 
B 4 22.9 4 
C=-(- 3a* + 30a*%x* — 352*) sin — 7). 


Four nodes = +°3400, +°8621 . 
Five ventral points :—x/a=0, +°6546, +1. 


TT /10 = "3162. 
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(JUINQUINODAL SEICHE. 
95.6, T, = ./(30gh) . 
00) = 1 + 2108 = (1 w%)(1 14? + 
w) = =- 3000 + 12605, 


(a + 212*) sin malt ) ; 


Five noiles = 0 t/a = £5384, +°9062. 


Six ventral points :—x/a = +°2853, £°7650, +1. 


Ty/Ty= = 2582. 


§ 33. The following conspectus of the numerical distances from the centre of the 
nodes and ventral. points will give a clear idea of the shortening of the wave length 
towards the ends of the lake - = 


I, Binopan. II, TRINODAL. 
4A 
V ‘0000 N ‘0000 4472 
N "4296 4472 3274 
10000 N ‘7746 2254 
V_ | 1:0000 


II]. QUADRINODAL. 


IV. Quinquinopat. 


x/a +2 
0000 | °3400 N ‘(0000 | -2853 
8400: | V +2853 | :2531 
6546 | -2075 N |, 5384 | :2266 
“S021. "1379 4 ‘7650 | ‘1412 
| | 1:0000 N.| °9062 | -0938 
V_}.1:0000 


It will thus be seen that the wave length near the centre is greater, and near the 
end is less than it would be in a lake of the same length but of uniform depth. All _ 
the nodes and ventral points which are not central are displaced towards the shallows. 

As we see from § 8 that the amplitudes of the various pure seiches at the end of 
the lake is of special interest, the following table may be given, in which R denotes the 


| 
| 
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ratio for any seiche of the amplitude at the end of the lake to the amplitude at the 
ventral point at or nearest to the centre :— 


R | 2:00 | 2:24 | 266 2:88 


SEICHES IN A CONCAVE SEMIPARABOLIC LAKE. 


§ 34. Since all the pure seiches in a symmetric parabolic lake have ventral points _ 


at the ends, and the seiches of even nodality have also a ventral point at the centre, 


where there is no horizontal displacement, we could build a wall across the middle of | 
the lake without disturbing these seiches. It follows that the pure seiches of a semi- 


Fie. 3. 


parabolic lake have the same periods as the seiches of even nodality in a complete 


parabolic lake of double the length. The nodes and ventral segments will also be the 
same as in one of the halves of the complete parabolic lake. 


If, therefore, T,’ be the period of the v-nodal seiche 1 in a semiparabolic hiike of nage 


/ and maximum depth h, we shall have 
If T, have the meaning of s 27, we find 
T,/T,= +3)}. 


Hence every period of a semiparabolic lake is longer than the corresponding period 
of a complete parabolic lake of the same length and the same maximum depth ; but 
the ratio of the periods comes nearer unity the higher the nodality. __ 
~The nodes and ventral points for the uninodal and binodal, etc. seiches will be given 


by Tables I. and III. of § 33, prévided we remember that x is now measured from the 


deeper end of the lake, and no longer from the middle, and that a is now the whole 
length of the lake, and not half the length as before. | | 

§ 35. The results for parabolic and semiparabolic lakes are of great use in forming 
rough estimates of the constants and periods, either for experimental purposes, or in 
order to get first approximations to the roots of the transcendental equations which in 


| | | | 
| 
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_ general determine these constants. We assume, as in general probable, that any 
concave lake whose form is not unusual will be intermediate in character between a 
complete parabolic and a semiparabolic lake. It follows that the periods, nodes, and 
ventral points will be intermediate; and it is found in practice that in many cases a 

| good first approximation is obtained by taking the arithmetic mean between the two 

ee extreme cases. As an example, we should expect that the distances of the uninode and 
deep binode from the deeper end would lie between ‘5 and. ‘58, and between ‘78 and 

‘87 respectively. 


In this connection we have found the following table of the ratios. of the periods 
useful :-— | 


| | | 


| 


Parabolic Lake . . ‘577 | 408 | 316 | | “149 


Semiparabolic Lake. | “548 289 +234 169 “1485 | 


SEICHES IN A TRUNCATED PARABOLIC LAKE, 


—§ 36. By means of the seiche functions we can readily find the solution for a 
parabolic lake which i is bounded by vertical cross walls at distances “=p, x=q from 


8 


- 


Fie. 4. 


its deepest point. The formule are, in our previous notation, 


- w*) = (S(e, w) C(c, p/a)S(c, —T); 


And the values of ¢ are given as the period equation : 
p/aS(e, S(e, p/a)C(e, g/a)=0. 
In the case of a symmetric lake g= —p; and the period equation reduces to | 


Oc, p/a)S(e, v/a) = 0. 


2 


If, p=a, we get 
Cle, 1)S(e, 1)=0; 


and return to the case of a complete parabolic lake already discussed. 


| 
| 

| | 

| 

| | 

| | 

| 

h 
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SEICHES IN A CONVEX SYMMETRIC PARABOLIC LAKE. 
h(x) =h x (1+ 2"/a’). 


\ 37. The equation for P is 


o2P 
that is, if w=«/a, 
where 


We have therefore 
+w)=u= Gc, +B oe, w)}sin m nt ; 


(= = w) +B Sc, to)}sin nt. 


‘Since € must vanish at the vertical ends corresponding to w= + 1, we’ have, although | 


for a different reason, the same boundary conditions as before, viz.— 


A ; w) + B , 9, 
A @(c, w) B w) =0. 


Hence, as before, we arrive at the two sets of solutions 


A G(¢,,_;, w) sin 2,,_;-¢ 


t 
and 
B 10) sin Nost 
h 1+w* | 
(40) ; 


C= S (Cog, W) SIN Noo ; 


where are the roots of the equation 
Ge. 1) =0; 
. . are the roots of 
Sv, 1) =0 


(6(to,-1,w) and S(t, w) are, of course, no longer polynomials, but transcendental 
functions of w. 


; 
§ 
d 
« 
i 
| 
0 
= 
4 
Fi 5. 
4 
- 
| 
¢ 


From these we deduce 


UNINODAL AND BINODAL SEICHEs. 


38. Since, as has already been mentioned, ¢,=2°77 . . . . and c.=12°34 . 
if and be the of the uninodal and binodal respectively, we 


= 2:77/12: ‘ATA, 


The distances of the binodes from the centre of the lake are given approximately by 


479. 


SEICHES IN A CONCAVE ASYMMETRIC BIPARABOLIC LAKE. | 


Fic. 6. 


\ 39. Let the equations for the portions OA and A’O be h(a) = hx (1 ; and. 
h(x) =hx(1—a/a*). Then, if w=a/a, w'=a/a’; c=n = we have for 
the two portions | 


En(1 w?) ={AC(c,w)+BS(c, sin nt , 
= - C(e, w) + w)} sin-nt ; 
= w') + S(c’, w’) }sin ne , 


The boundary conditions at A and A’ give 


A O(c, 1)+B S(c, 1)=0; 
A’ 1)-B' S(c’, 1)=0. 


The conditions at O give obviously 


A= A’ 
B/a=B/a’. 


(41), 


| 1)S(e’, 1) + aC(c, 1)S(c | 
or 


WK(c, 1) +aK(e’, 1) 


which is the equation that enables us to calculate ¢ or C if we remember that 
= 


| 
A 0 A 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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[f we put ac =a’e’ = n’a’a”/gh =z, the equation (41) may be written 


Then the period of the v-nodal seiche is given by 


where z, is the corresponding root of (42). 
For some purposes it is convenient to put a /a'=p. The maa (41) then becomes 


and we have 


= + Jee) gh). 


The equations for the seiche displacement in the two portional ‘of the lake may now 
be written 


{S(c, 1)C(c, w) - Cle, 1)S(c, w) nt 
Se, 1) (46) ; 

— 10?) = w') + C(c’, 1)S(c, w’)}sin nt ; 


IC (c, w’) + Cle’, 1)S(c, w’)}sin nt . 


‘It is obvious from (44) that when p is given the value of c’ is determined. Now p 
1s the ratio of the distances of the deepest section of the lake from the ends. Hence, if 
this ratio remain unaltered, we see that T, is proportional directly to the length ofthe | 
lake, and inversely to the square root of its maximum depth.* | nee 
In particular, it follows that, if the basins of two lakes be ceometrically similar, the 
seiche periods are directly proportional to the square roots of the linear dimensions; a 
result obvious by Newron’s principle of dynamic similarity. | 
A graphic picture of the solution of the equation (44) may be obtained as follows :— 
If we trace the curves whose are y= K(c’, 1), py = — K(p’c’, 1), c’ being the 
common abscissa, then the values of ¢’ corresponding to the intersection of these curves 
are the roots of (44). The latter of these curves is deducible from the former by 
diminishing all the abscissee in the ratio 1: p’ and all the ordinates in the ratio 1: p, 
and then mene image of this deformed curve in the axis of ¢' eC. at is thus may to 
_ The period depends on the value of (1+ ),/c’ or ./c+,/c’; and the effect y the 
increase of p upon this is not so easy to trace by direct analysis. Since, however, the 


* In the general case h is the maximum value of the product of the area of a cross section by its surface breadth ; 
and a and a’ the areas of the lake surface between the corresponding section and the ends, » | 


> 
‘ 
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shifting of the deepest point of the ‘biparabolic lake without alteration of the length or 
maximum depth does not alter the whole volume of water, general dynamical considera- 
tions regarding energy would lead us to expect that increase of p would lengthen all 
the seiche periods ; and, in point of fact, in the semiparabolic lake, which may be 
regarded as the limiting case of a biparabolic lake when p=, all the periods are greater 
than in the complete parabolic lake, which corresponds to p= 1. 


- SEICHES IN AN UN SYMMETRICAL LAKE WITH ONE SHALLOW 
AND TWO MAXIMUM DEPTHS. 


4 40. A good approximation to the form in many cases that occur in nature can be 


obtained by piecing together six parabole, so as to form a continuous curve. 


Let s be the minimum; and hi, h’ the two maximum depths. D and D’ the points 


of inflexion (the depths at which cannot be arbitrarily assigned). Let A B=a,, BD=b, 


DO=d, D’0’=d’, BD’=0’, A’B’=a,'; then, for the continuity of the curve of 


longitudinal section at D and D’ we have the following conditions, the laws of depth — 


being h(x) =h x (1—w’/a,’) for AB, h(x) = hx (1-2 BD 
for OD, x (1+ for OD’, etc. :— | 


—sd/a,*=0, + —8 ; 
h'b'/a’,? — sd'/a’.2 =0 , hb? /a'.? + sd?/a2=h'—s. 
These lead to | 
+I) = + d)[(h 8) (48). 


With the exception of dy, @;, My, a, , and the depths at D and D’, the other 
quantities may be arbitrarily chosen. 


If now | | 
v, = 2/4, ; = = ; 
W, = b/a,, = d/ds ; 
| w,=U'/a, , ws ; 
¢, , C, a,"/gh ; 


— then we have for the various sections A, B, etc. 


Eh(1 ~y,!)= {A,C(c,,v,)+B ,v,)}sin n(t — *) 
C= + , v,)}sin n(t—7), 


The origin for « being in each case the vertex of the corresponding parabola. — 


| 
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The boundary conditions are then as follows :— 


| A,C(e 1) + B,S(c,,1)=0; 
A, = A), B,/a, = B,/a, ; 
| , — Wy) = AgE(cg , Wz) + (Cg , v5) , 
, Wy) + , We) = -2 , 03) + (cg , Ws) 
3 
| Bs/a,= B, /ag’ ; 
Ag 105’) + By'S(ce' , = Ag’ , By , ws), | 
+ B,S'(c,' , = A, , + Bs S'( , We ) 
| 
Ay’ A, By /a, B,'/a,’ ; 
From these, since C(c, , , Wy) Wo)S(Cy , Wa) = 1, we derive 
| a, y1)+ a,B,S(¢, 1) =(, | 
My = | 5 (cy + A, 
Wy) Ws) + “2.8(¢, Wy) S (Cg , Ws) B,, 
=AA,+ (say). 


Wy) , Ws) (Cg, 10g) B, 
| = vA, + pB, (say). 
Hence, using the first of these last. equations, we have 
a,C(e, , 1){AA, + +a,S(c, 1){vAg +pBy}=0, 


that is, | 
| 1) +a@,vS(c,, 1)} Ag 
+ 1) +a,pS(c,,1}B,=0. 
Again, 
a,’ A,'C(c,', 1) - 1) =0 
A, = Wz , ws’) \E (ca Wy ) A; 
| 3 
- { U's , Wy ) + Wy , We’) . 
3 
- Wa’) (eg, Ws, ) + » Wy , We ) A, 
3 | 
C'(cy , Wy Ws) + Wy )S'(cy , 
i | 3 
= —vA, +p By (say). 
Hence | 
O(e,’, 1){ — } a,'S(e, , 1){ —v’A, + Bs } 
that is, 


1) +a, 1)} Ag {ag 1) a,pS(c, , 1)}B, 
Since A,’=A,, B,’ = s'Be/a,, the last equation may be written 


1) 1) } Ag — as Ce,’ 1) + a,'p'S(e,’, 1)}B,=0. 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN,, VOL. XLI. PART ITI. (NO. 25). 
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Eliminating A, and B,, we get finally 


{A.AC(C, , 1) + ayvS(e,, 1)} 1) 1)} 
+ , 1) +a, 1)} {aguC(c,1) + a,pS(c,, 1)} =0; 


which is the period equation for the lake. When the lake is symmetrical, : 
When a,= etc., this equation simplifies, and breaks up into t 


following :— 


| ay O(c, (Cg Wz) + , wg) } 
| | + , (eq , Wy) E (Cg Wy) + , My) =0, 
and 1){ag8'(cy , wy) (Cg 5) + (Cp | 


ALTERNATIVE SOLUTION FOR PARABOLIC LAKES. 
INTRODUCTION OF THE LAKE FUNCTION. | 


§ 41. For certain purposes a modification of the solution for parabolic | 
convenient. This is obtained by shifting the origin to the positive end, a 
convenience, halving the scale of the new variable; that is, we put w=1— 2% 
| a- 
then becomes 

+cP=0 


If we attempt to solve by the assumption 


we find in whe usual way that we > must have 
A,=0, 
cA,+1.2A,=0, 
(c-1.2)A,+2.3A,=0, 
Therefore A, = — A,c/1°.2 


c-n—2.n-1 


That is to say, we find | 
— 1.2)(¢ - 2. ‘ 


12 22 32 4 


where the series within the brackets is obviously convergent for all real valu 


‘between —1and +1, both included. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
’ 
| 
| 
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We have thus obtained only one synectic integral of (50). A second integral may 


he derived in the usual way, but it is not synectic. It has, in fact, an essential | 


singularity at z=0; and may be expressed in the form P logz+ ¥(z), where ¥(z) is a 
power series. It is needless to state the actual result here, as it is of no use for our 
present purpose. | | 

the constant, we write. 


73 
L(c,2)=2- erg -¢/1.2) 55 
The function thus defined will be called the Lake Function. It is obvious that 
P=L(c, z) 


is that synectic. integral of the equation (50) which vanishes when z=0, t.e. when 


w=1; and it will be valid for 1$z50, that is, for —1<w= +1, in short, throughout, 
the whole length of the complete parabolic lake. 
In particular, we have 


or 

by Kuuer’s Identity. | | 
Hence, again, we get 


Lic, 1) = Cle, 1); | 
(53), 


if we use the I- expressions for Cle, 1) and S(c, 1) given in § 25. 
Since L(c, z) is a synectic integral function of the general equation for P, which 


has the two synectic integral functions C(c,w) and S(c,w), that is, C(c,1—2z) and 
S(c,1—- 22) , it must. be possible to determine two constants A and B, so that 


L(c, z) = AC(c, 1 - 22) + BS(c, 1-22). 
Thus, in particular, we must have, for-z=0 and z=1, 


AO(c,1)+BS(e, 1)= | 
A C(c,1)—BS(c, 1)=L(e, 1)=Cie, 1)S(e, 
Whence it appears that A =48(c,1), and B= —4C(c,1). Therefore 


2L(c, 2) = S(¢e, 1)C(c, 1 — 22) —C(e, 1)S(e, 1 22); 
or 
aL(c, = S(c, 1)C(c, w) — C(c, w). 


(c, 1) 12 ( 12/33 ra) 2.3/3.4 


and 


as before. 
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Also, if the dash on L(c,z) denote’ differentiation with respect to z, 


= Lc, 2) =S(e, 1)C(c, 1 - 22) Cle, 1)8(e, 1 - 22) 
‘Or 


(c 1c (c, w) — O(c, 1)s (c, w) 
we may also notice the particular relations 


L(c, )=48(e,1),  L(e, $)=C(e, 1). 
§ 42. | 


‘THE L-SoLuTIoN For A CoMPLETE ParaBotic LAKE 


is obviously 


A(1 — w?) = AL(c,z) sin alt= 
(== L(e,2) sin n(t - 


The values of c are the roots of the period equation 


Life, 1)=4, 
that is to say, | | : 
| ce, =v(v+1); 


T= /{er(v + 1)gh}, 


(55), 


(56). 


(57). 


(58) 


‘The values of z corresponding to the nodes of the »-nodal aciche are the roots of | 


the equation 


THe L-SoLutTion For a BrparRaBoLic Lake. 


§ 43. For the part between w=0 and w= +1, 


= ple , 2) sin n(t 
= , 2) sin n(t — ; 
where z=4(1—w). | ) 
For the part between w’=0 and w’= —1, 
- Le’ 2’) sin n(t — 7) ; | 


where 2 =4(1+w’). | 

The period equation is now 

alle, $)/L'(c, +a'L(¢’, 3)/L(c', 4) =0 . 
where 


=na'2/gh. 


and 
T, = = ,/(¢,gh) =2ma'/ /(c, gh) . 


(59). 


(60) ; 


(61); 


(62) ; 
(63) ; 
| 
| 
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The nodes in the two parts are given by 
Li(c, =0 and i (65). 


It may, of course, happen that one of the two equations (65) has no real root. 


Ratios OF THE SEICHE AMPLITUDES AT VARIOUS Parts oF a BipaRaBoic Lake. 


§ 44. It is convenient for purposes of calculation to tabulate the following formule ; 
where G&G, G, G denote the amplitudes of a seiche at the deepest part, the positive 
and negative end, and any seh z respectively ; and a= ,/ (4c + 1). 


=aS(e’, 1) = 1yiC(e, 1), : 
=L(e, 1/2)/L(e, 1/2) 


All irrespective of algebraic sion. 

Owing to the want of a simple companion fundamental integral, the Lake Function 
is not convenient when the parabolic lake is truncated. In this respect it has the same 
defect as the LEGENDRE and BrssEL Functions. Its practical advantage is that it gives 
highly convergent series at points where the series for C(c , w) and S(c, w) converge 


slowly. Unhappily, the corresponding function for a convex lake has an imaginary 
argument. | 


SEICHES IN RECTILINEAR LAKES. 


§ 45. If we take the origin of « at a point where the depth is h, then the law of 
depth will be h(x) =h x(1—a/a), where a is a constant, positive or negative according 
as the lake bottom slopes upwards or downwards in the direction 1 in which x increases. 

We have, therefore, with the previous notation | 


—2a/a)=u=P sin n(t-71), | 


where P is determined by 
d?P 
dx? yh(1 —x/a) 


\ 
Vora 
=L'(c,z)l 
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If we transform (71) by putting w=2nu,/(1—a/a)/,/(gh), and P a Rw, it becomes 
aR dR (1 l 


dw? uw 


which is a particular case of the BesseL Equation.* 


If J,(w) and Y,(w) denote the Busser and Neumann Munetions, as defined in GRay. 


and MaTHEws’ treatise, the general solution of (72) is 
R=AJ,(w)+BY,(w). 


Hence, with a slight adaptation of the constants, we find 


Ew = {A J,(w) + BY,(w)} sin 
2a Bd ) 


Now, by one of the fundamental properties of J,(w) and Y,(w), we have 


da w),(w) ) = (w) ) = 


wdw 
Hence | | 
C= A J,(to) +BY,(w)} sin n(t—r) (74). 


From (73) and (74) solutions for the following particular cases are readily obtained. 


RucTILINEAR LAKE WITH Two SLOPES TRUNCATED AT BotH Enps. 


S 46. The laws. of dict | for the two parts will te given by A(1 oe) ) and 


nl ‘+2/a'), if we take the origin at the junction of the two slopes, and choose the — 


standard case to be that where the bottom slopes upwards on both sides of the junction. 


A 


Fic. 8. 


Let 
and 


a=2a/J(gh), — p/a) )/ gh) 
a =2a'//(gh), B =2a/(1 - (Gh). 


* Readers unacquainted with the properties of Busser. Functions will find all that is here required in a few 
pages'of the treatise by Gray and MaruHrws (1895), ch. i1., and pp, 241-292 containing the tables, 


--,)R=0, 


D 
| 
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The boundary conditions are, that € vanish at the ends, and that F=£,(=( at O. 
These lead readily to the following :— 


h Y,(nB)J,(na) J,(nB)Y 


sin n(t 


And the period equation is 


a?! Yj(nB)J (na) — J,(nB)Y .(na)} (Y,(np’)J i(na’) — J,(nB')Y,(na’)} | 
+ o(na’) — o(ma’) } { J,(nB)Y (na) =0 (77). 


UNSYMMETRIC LAKE SHELVING AT. Botu Enps. 


47. 


9, 


In this case 0 = 0. 


Therefore, since L J (ww =(, the equations of § 46 reduce to — 


_ 2a? A 
J,(na) 


sin n(t — 1) ; 


Period equation 
The nodes are given a 


J = Qin the 


_. where for the v-nodal seiche 


w=na, w=nNa. 


* Roots of the Bessel Functions.—In what follows I shall denote the positive roots of the equation Jo(z) 0 by j1, 
the positive roots of J, =U (excluding the zero root by jo,J4; Je» So that 
we have approximately = 2: 405 832 , j,=5'520 , j,=7°016, j, =8'654,, j,=10°178 , jp =11°792 323 , 
14°931 , 16471, ete 

For large values’ of n, jn=(2n+1)x/4, approximately : eg. this formula gives jy = 189064 instead of the correct 
value 18°071 ; so that the error alter n=11 is less than °1 °/, 


| 

| 

| 
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if ie denicte the distance then 0 of the o node in 0 A counting from A to O, and 
v, the like for O A’, we have | 


Hence 


There will be v roots altogether ; but the distribution between the two formule will 
depend on circumstances. In some cases the nodes are all on one side of O. These 
formule lead to some remarkable relations which are true accurately for complete 


rectilinear lakes, and approximately for such as are approximately rectilinear. For 


_ example, we have 


In other words, the distance from the ends of the lake of the fret node of any pure 


seiche in.a given complete rectilinear lake is proportional to the square of the period of 
the seiche. 


TRUNCATED LAKE. 


£48 - Here a axa’, B= B’. The equations can be simplified by the suppression of 
annecesanty constants ; and the period equation breaks up into two. We have then 


= (mB)I,(w) (vo) } sin n(t - 


_ The period equation is :—for odd nodality, 


Y,(np)J, (na) i(nP)Y (na) ; 
for even nodality, | 


Y,(n8)J,(na) — (na) = (33), 


SYMMETRIC Lake SHELVING aT Boru Enps. 


49. with the formule of S47, we have to put a=a'= =p=p > and 
therefore a=a’. Suppressing unnecessary constants, we may now write 
we = Ad ,(w) sin n(t — t), 


(= 7445 (w) sin n(t 7); 


= AT sin n(t 7) ; 
2aA 


The period equation breaks up into 
= 0, - (85). 
~Hence we have 


_ * These formule are given by Lams in his Hydrodynamics (1895), § 182. 


- 
| 
| 
7 
. 
» | 
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For large values of v, we have | | 
T, = 16a/(2v + 1) /(gh). 
when is negligible, simply 
| ‘T,=8a/v J(gh), 


~ Hence,’as the nodality increases, the periods of the pure seiches tend more and more 


to follow the harmonic law; and ultimately are the same as the periods in a uniform 
lake of double the length. 


If ,v, have the same meaning as before, and ,X, have a sorreaponding: meaning ee 


the ventral points, we find 
Hence, if we compare the different nodes of the same seiche, the distances of the nodes 


from the end of the lake are inversely —— to the squares of the periods of the 
_ lower seiches of odd nodality. 


If we compare nodes of the same order for different seiches, the distances from the 


end are directly proportional to the squares of the periods of the corresponding seiches. 
It is also easy to see from the above formule that, when the nodality of the 
seiche is high, the wave lengths near the ends of the lake increase at first in 
arithmetic progression. _ | 
If we apply the rule of Du Boys to the present case we - 


Since T, = 27//),,/(gh) , we have 


ahs 4°810 


that is, Du Boys’ cule gives too oreat a period, as it does in ‘the case of parabolic 


or quartic concave lakes: the deviation is even greater than in the case of a 


symmetric parabolic lake. 


As the present case is an interesting one, serving as a standard of comparison for 


oie cases, | add some numerical data. 


Table of Ratios of Periods for a Complete Symmetric Rectilinear Lake. 


T,/T, | T,/T, | T,/T, T;/T, | | T,/T, | Ts/Ty | To/Ty | Tio/Ti 


6276 | °4357 | | | | -2040 | 1805 | 1609 | -1460 
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Positions of N: odes in one-half of the Lake. 


6057 


8102 


6] ... 9441 


Positions of Nodes when Depth 1s uniform. 


witH ONE SLOPE. | 


Fie. 10. 


Obviously the seiches are the same as the seiches of even nodality in the symmetric 
truncated lake of § 48. | 


Hence we have = A{Y,(na)J J sin n(t 7) ; 
| The period equation is Y,(na)J,(np) J,(na)¥ ,(np) = 0. 


(91). 
For the nodes and ventral points 
1 — = op 


| | | | | | 
| | 
| | | 
| | | 
| | 
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LAKE WITH ONE SLOPE SHELVING AT ONE END. 


Fic. 11. 


Here we have simply to take the seiches of even nodality from the case of § 49. 
sin n(t — 7) ; 


| ex sin n(¢ —T) 
period equation is. 
J,(na) = 0 
so that 


The nodes are, of course, the nodes of the seiches of even nodality in the sighs: -hand 


half of the complete symmetric rectilinear lake discussed in § 49. 
The following data are useful for reference in lake calculations :— 


Ratios of Periods in a Semicomplete Rectilinear Lake. 


T,/ Ty T;/ T, T,/ T;/ T; Ty T,/ Ty T;/ T,/ T, Tyo/ Ty 


6462 |-3767 | 2883 | 2327 | -1954 |-1684 |-1479 |-1319 | -1190 


Positions of the Nodes. 


bo 


3809 


| ‘8825 


‘3763 


‘7056 


‘9441 


Positions of Nodes for Uniform Depth. 


5000 
Q 2500 7500 | 
3 | +1667 5000 8333 


| 
| 
| | | | 
| | | | 
| | | 
ae | | | 
| 
| | 
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SEICHES IN QUARTIC LAKES. 


~§ 52. In a paper recently published in the Society’s Proceedings (vol. xxv. p. 638, 

Ma | May 11, 1905) I gave the solution of the seiche problem for lakes whose normal curve 

| isa quartic of the form «=h(1=Fv"/a?)?. For convenience of reference I recapitulate 

_ the results here, supposing as usual, for simplicity, that the lake has uniform breadth. 
and rectangular cross section, so that the expression for the depth is h x (a?=F2’)’. 


Concave TrRuNcATED Quartic Lake. 


The origin is at O over the deepest point (see fig 12). The length P Q is /,Zand 


Fic. 12. 


P and Q correspond to x=p,x=g9. The depths at P, Q, and O are 7, s, d respectively ; 


The upper signs correspond to the case figured, where P and Q are on opposite sides 
of O. 


| 
a 
¢ 
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Then 
a—p 
¢= Oar? 
and | | 
| T, = + 1)} ; 
where. 


where 


When the end barriers P and Q approach more and more siealty to the infir 


shallow theoretical ends A and A’, the periods of all the seiches become more and 


nearly equal to each other and to mt a/ 9) which I have called the period o 
anoma lous serche. 


Convex Quartic Lake. : 
~ § 53, The symbols being defined as in § 52, we now have 


= u = (a? +2)! sin - sin n,(¢-7), 


§ 54. In constructing a theoretical curve to represent the normal curve of any 
deduced from bathymetric data we can, of course, combine pieces of parabolas, str 


lines or quartics at will; and the variety of formule above given is probably suff 
for most practical purposes, although the labour of the calculation, even in simple « 


is not.small. To this part of the subject I shall have occasion to return in subse 


communications to the Society. 
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PART II. 
SKETCH OF THE BIBLIOGRAPHY or SEICHES. 


The following list of books and memoirs dealing with Seiches does not claim to be 
exhaustive ; and in many cases I have not been able to verify the references directly. 
It must, therefore, be looked on merely as an endeavour to help others in a matter 
where | myself have felt the need of help. 

What may be called the ancient history of seiche observations is fully dealt with " 
ForEL; and it is to his bibliography, extending from 1873 to 1891, that I owe most 
of the information for that period. I must also acknowledge obligations to papers by 
mentioned below, and to Messrs CuMLEY and Maciacan WEDDERBURN, 
both connected with the Scottish Lake Survey, for many of the later references. 

The following abbreviations are used 


A.G., Archives des Sciences Phaiiaes et Natu- | B.V., Bulletin de la Société Vaudoise des Sciences 
-relles, Genéve. Naturelles. 
Actes dela Société Helvétique Sciences C. Comptes Rendus de Académie des 
| Naturelle | Paris. 
A.Hy., Annalen der Hydrographie. P;M., Petermann’s Mittheitungéni | 
A.W., Sttzungsberichte der K.K. Akademie der Z.G., Zeitschrift fiir Gewdsserkunde. 
Wissenschaft, Wien. | Zeitschrift fiir Instrumentenkunde. 
B.A., British Association | 


The numeral indicates the volume, the the page. 


| 1755. Dissasanen of the Levels of Lakes i in Scotland and elsewhere caused by the Earthquake of Lisbon, 
: Scots Magazine for 1755. 

These notices are interesting, because there 3 is, as yet, little evidence connecting seiches with 
seismic disturbances ; in fact, none at all in the case of ordinary seiches. 


1776. Lapuace. “Sur les Ondes. Suite des Recherches sur plusieurs points du Systeme du Monde,” 
§ xxxvii., Hist. del Ac. Roy. d. Se. Paris, Année 1776. 

The modern mathematics of wave motion may be said to date from LAPLACE’s sebiaihin on 
the tides. In the memoir quoted he considers waves in a canal of uniform depth to be caused 
by the immersion of a given object, and arrives at the expression ,/{g tanh mh/m} for the velocity 
of wave propagation. But, as he does not consider oscillatory waves, the connection of m with 


the wave length is not made clear. 
17 81. LAGRANGE. “ Sur la Théorie du Mouvement des Fluides,” Mém. Ac. Berl. 
In §§ 48 and 49 he gives for the first time the theory of long waves, with the formula vig) 
for the velocity of propagation in a canal of uniform depth, h. 
1804. Youne. Lectures on Natural Philosophy, xxiii, Also Works - PEAcock), i il. PP. 141, 262. 
1815. Caucuy. “Sur la Théorie des Ondes.” Owvres, 1¢ sér., i, 175. 


1815. Poisson. “Sur la Théorie des Ondes,” Mém. d. P’Inst., i. (1816), ete. 
In the works of Caucuy and Poisson the mathematics of wave motion has already taken its 
modern form. Both have Lapuacr’s formula for velocity of propagation, but both are pre- 


occupied with the difficult problem of Lapuacg, and ao not consider oscillatory surface waves, 
either progressive or stationary. 
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1825. 


1828. 


1837. 


1837. 


1839. 
1843. 
1845. 
1846. 
1873. 
1874. 


1875. 
1875. 


1876. 
1876. 


1876. 
1876. 
1877. 


1877. 
1877. 


1877. 
1877. 


1877. 
1878. 
1878, 
1878. 
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Weser, W. E. and E. H. Die Wellenlehre auf Experimente gegrundet, Leipzig. 
This treatise is a classic in the experimental part of our subject. Here for the first time 
direct observations of the motion of the fluid particles in wave motions are described A great 


variety of different cases of wave motion are discussed ; and in particular, standing waves in 
a canal, of which seiches are a particular example. 


Menrian, J. R. Ueber die Bewegung tropfbarer Flussigkeiten in Gefiissen, Basel. 
_ This memoir was really the first after LacrancE that dealt fully and effectively with the 
_problem of stationary waves in a canal of uniform depth (h) and length (/). In Merran’s paper 


the formula T= ,/{zl/g tanh (zh/l)} appears for the first time in connection with stationary 
waves. Its relation to the formula of Lapacg, Caucuy, and Porsson for the velocity of propa- 
gation is obvious, Unfortunately the memoir attracted no attention when it was published, and — 


was forgotten until it was reproduced by the author’s grandnephew, Von pER Miut, Math. Ann., 
XXVill. 575, 1885. Meanwhile Merian’s results had been rediscovered by other ciithnmnneietins, 


RussEx1, Joun Scorr, His beautiful experiments on canal waves, described in ‘the B.A. Reports : 


from 1837 onwards, were the starting-point of a long series of English | researches. by GREEN, 
KELLAND, Arry, Stokes, Ketvin, and others. 


Green, G. “On the Motion of Waves in a variable Canal of small Depth and Width,” ‘ene. Camb, 
Phil, Soc., 1838. Also 2b., 1839. 


KELLann, P. ‘On the Theory of Waves, Roy. Edin., xiv., 1839. Also xv., 1841, 


MILNE, D. % On a Remarkable Oscillation of the Sea,” July 1843. Trans. Roy. Soc. Edin, xv, 609, 


Airy, G. “Tides and Waves,” Ency. Metrop. 


Sroxgs, G. G. ‘On Recent Researches in Hydrodynamics,” B.A., 1846. | 
Arry’s Article and Stoxkess’ Report are classics on the online side of our subject. 


Foret, F. A. “ Premiere Etude sur les Seiches,” B.V., xii. 213. 


STaAHLBERGER. bbe und Flut in der Rhede von Fiume, Budapest. 


Foren, F, A.‘ Deuxiéme Etude sur les Seiches,” B.V., xiii. 510. Also A. tt. fii, 281. | 
-GuTarig, F. “ Periods of Oscillation of Water in Small Tanks,” Proc, Phys. Soe., i. Also Phil. 


 Mag., Oct. and Nov. 1875. 
Rayueicu. “ Periods of Oscillation of Water in Tanks,” Phil. Mag. . Oth ser., vol. 1. p. 275. 


Fore, F. A. “ Les Seiches, Vague d’Oscillation fixe des lacs,” A.H,, Andermatt, 157. Also Ann. 
Chim. Phys., ix., 1876. 


Fors, F..A. “ Le Limnimétre enregistreur de Morges,” A.G., lvi. 305. 
Foret, F. A. “ La Formule des Seiches,” A.G., lvii. 278. 


Arry, G. B. ‘On the Tides at Malta” (Seiches in the Sea at Malta and Swansea, ), Phal. Prana 


169, pp. 123-138. 


PiantamouR, Po. “N otes sur quelques Observations limnimetriques faites a Secheron, A. 
lviii, 302. 


Gresen. ‘ Versuch einer + Mathematischen Darstellung der Flissigkeitswellen,” Schl. Zeitsch. f. Math., 


xxl. 133. 
Foret, F. A. “‘ Essai Monographique sur les Seiches du Léman,” 4. G., lix. 50. 


Piantamour, PH. ‘‘ Note sur la Limnimétrie, a l’occasion du tremblement de Terre du 8 Oct. 1877, . 
A.G., |x. 511. | 


Foret, F. A. ‘ Contributions 4 la limnimétrie du Léman,” B.V., xv. 160. 
Foret, F. A. Les Causes des Seiches,” A.G,, Ixiii, 113, 189. 

Foret, F. A. ‘‘ Les Seiches des Lacs et leurs Causes,” C.R., Ixxxvi. 1500. 
Foret, F. A. “ Seiches and Earthquakes,” Nature, xvii. 281. 
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1878. 
1878, 
1879. 
1879, 
1879. 
1879. 


1880. 


1880. 
1880. 


1880. 
1880. 
1881. 
1881. 
1882. 
1885. 
1885. 
1885. 


1886, 
1887. 
1887. 
1888. 
1888. 


1888. 

1890. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 
1891. 


1891. 
1891. 


1891. 


PLANTAMODR, Pd. 


PROFESSOR CHRYSTAL 


“ Le Limnographe de Sécheron,” A.G., lxiv. 318. 

“The Seiches of the Lake of Geneva,” Nature, xviii. 100. 

Foret, F. A. “Le Probléme de |’Euripe,” C.2., lxxxix. 859. Also La Nature, VIIL., 1, 35. 
Foret, F. A. ‘“ Les Seiches, Vague d’Oscillation fixe des Lacs,” A.H., Berne. | 
Prantamour, Pu. ‘‘Seiche Occasionnée par le Cyclone du 20 Fev. 187 9,” A.H., Berne, i i. 335. 


PLANTAMOUR, PH. 


Gavutigr, E, 


Sarasin, Ep. ‘ Limnimétre enregistreur transportabie. Observations 4 la pres Vevey,” 
| A.H., Berne, ii. 724. 
Kircunorr, G. ‘Ueber Schwingungen einer Schweren Flussigkeit, ” Wied. x. 34. 


_ Along with G. Hansemann, ‘‘ Versuche iiber stehende Schwingungen des Wassers,” 7b., 337. 


They do not deal with long waves, but it is —e to. compare their results with those 
given in § 49 of this Memoir. | 


FoREL, A., et Soret, Les Dicvotes," A.H.,, ill. 15. 


Foren, F. A. ‘“‘Seiches et Vibrations des Lacs et de la Mer” (Seiches on the Sea), 0. R, Vill® session 
Assoc. Fr. pour d. Sc., 493, 
Sarasin, Ep. ‘Traces Limnographiques dans diverses Stations du Léman,” A.G., iv. 383. 


CAPPER, BJ, Tidal Phenomenon in Lake e Constance,” Nature, vol, xxi. p. 397. 
Hann, 3 Allgemeine Erdkunde, Prag. 

Hicks, W. M. 
MiaovAns, A. A. ris tov Eipizrov. 
Lehrbuch der Geophysih, ii. 
RUSSELL, H. 


© Recent Progress in Hydrodynamics,” B.A. 

"Ev A@nvais. 

Stuttgart. | | 
“On the Seiches of Lake George, Australia,” Roy. Soc. NV.S. W. Ann. Add., 13. 


Foren, F. A. “La Formules des Seiches (Les Seiches du Lac George, les Seiches — du 
Léman),” A.G., xiv. 203. 

Sarasin, Ep. ‘ Tracés Limnographiques du Lac de Zurich,” A. xvi. 

Krimaat, O. Handbuch der Oceanographie, Stuttgart. 


GreenHiLt, A.G. ‘ Wave Motion in Hydrodynamics,” Am. Jour. Math., ix. 
O. ‘Zum Problem des Euripus,” P.J/,, xi. 331. 


GunrHer, S. “Von den rhythmischen Schwankungen des Spiegels geschlossener 
Mitth, d. K.K. Geog. Soc. Wien, 497. 


Sigcgr, R. Die Schwankungen der hocharmenischen Seen seit 1880, Wien. 

Grastovitz, G, ‘Ricerche sulle Maree d’Ischia,” Rend. Ace. d’ Lincet, 29, 359. 

“Te Isorachie della Marea nel Mediterraneo,” Rend. Ace. d. Lineei, 1891, 135. 
“Lo Studio delle Sesse nei Laghe Italiani,” Riv. Geog. Ital., viii, 10. 

“ Effets du Cyclone du 19 Aofit 1890 sur le Lac,” A.G., xxv, 302. 


GRABLOVITZ, G. 


MARINELLI. 


Foret, F, A. “Note sur la Formule des Seiches,” A.G., XXV. 599. 

Du Boys, P. “Sur le mouvement de Balancement rythmé de Kau des Lacs (Seiches),” C.R., cxil. 
1202. 

Du Boys, P. ‘“ Essai Théorique sur les Seiches, avec Appendice par F, A. Forel,” A.G., xxv. 628. 

Sarasin, Ep. ‘“ Remarques sur les Seiches Binodales, a propos de l’Essai Théorique de M. du 


Boys,” A.G., xxvi. 81. 


Potuisapov. “Sur les changements p¢ériodiques en niveau des lacs du district de Bourowitchy, 
- Gouvernement de Novgorod” (in Russian), Rev. Sct. Nat,, 293. 
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1894, 
1894. 


1894. 


1894-0. SARASIN, and Pasquin, L. Dv. 


1895. 
1895. 
1895. 


1895. 
1895. 


1897. 
1897. 
1897. 
1897. 
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1892. Sarasin, Ep. ‘‘ Les Seiches du Lac de Neuchatel,” A.G., xxviii. 356. | 
1892. Burton, W. K. “ Notes on Seiches observed at Hakone Lake,” Trans. Seism. Soc. Japan, xvi. 49. . 
1892. Horn, A. von. ‘“ Ueber den Einfluss von Windrichtung und Luftdruck auf den Seespiegel,” A.Hy., 
xix, 498. 
—- 1892. Carson, A. “The Rise and Fall of Lake Tanganyika,” Quart. Journ. Geol. Soc., xlviii. 401. 
1892. Grasiovitz, G. “Sulle Observazioni Mareographici i in Italia e specialmente su quelle fatte 1 in Ischia,” 
3 Att. d. Jo Cong. Geog. Ital. | 
iveauveranderungenan skandinavischen Seen and Kiisten,” Verh. 9th Deutsch Geogr. 
Wren, 224. | 
1892. Bruckner, * Ueber Schwankungen der Seen ‘ind 9th Deutsch Geographentag, Wien, 
1892, 209. | 
1892. Szikuay, J. “ Oscillations de niveau du lac. Balaton, 1890 ” (in Hungarian), Bull. Soc. Hong. Ging. a 
366. | 
1892. Furor, N. ‘ Ueber die Schwankungen des des Kaspischen Russ. 
Geogr. Soc., XX. | 
1893. Simczr, R. “ und ‘Strandvenhiebungen in Skandinevién, “Zeitsch. Ges, Erdk. 
Berlin, Xxvili, 
1893. Sizcer, R. “The Rise and Fall of Lake Tanganyike,” Quart. Jour. Geol. Soc., xlix. 579. 
.1893. F. A. “ Die Schwankungen des Bodensees,’ des Vereins Sir Geschichte des. Boden- 
sees, xxil., Lindau. 
1893. Perkins, E. A. “The Seiche in America,” Amer. Met. Journ., x. 251. 
| 1893. SaRasIn, Des seiches de Neuchftel, A.H., lxxv. 38. 
1894. E. von. “ Bericht iiber die Ergebnisse des Wasserstandmessers ani 


Plattensee” (in Hungarian), Hozl, xxil. 148. 
Geogr., Xxill. 39. 


Bruck, W. 
Utz, W. “Beitrag zur Instrumentenkunde auf dem Gebiete der Seenforschung,” P.M, xl. 213. 
Perkins, E. A. ‘‘Seiches in Lake Michigan,” Am. Meteor. Jour. 


Bull. Soc. Hongr. 


Die N iveau-Schwankungen des ” Globus, 301. 


“Les Seiches du N euchatel,” 46. XXXI. 213, XXXiii, 193 ; 
Bull. Soc. Sct. Nat. Neuchdtel, xxi., xxiii. | 


*‘ Les seiches du lac de Thoune,” A.G., xxxiv. 368. 
Dawson, W. BELL. 


Sarasin, 
_“ Notes on Secondary Undulations,” Proc, Roy. Soc. Canada, May. 


MacraruanE, J. H. R. “The occurrence of Seiches in Lake Derravaragh, Co. Westmeath, 1893-4,” 


Proc. Roy. Dublin Soc. N.S., viii. 288. 
Lams, H. Hydrodynamics. Cambridge. — | 
Fore., F. A. Le Léman, Monographie Limnologique. Lausanne, t. il., sixiéme partie, pp. 1-288, 


These pages form a treatise on Seiches, recording the work of the author and his followers 


during a period of more than thirty years; they must always remain the great classic of Seiche 
literature. 


Denison, F. N. 
Denison, F. N. 
Denison, F. N. 
Denison, F. N, 


* Secondary Undulations of Tide Gauges,” Proc. Can. Inst., i 28, 
“The Origin of Tidal Secondary Undulations,” 72b., i. 134. 
‘“‘ The Great Lakes as a Sensitive Barometer,” 2b., 1. 55. 


“ Seiches in Lakes Ontario and Huron,” Rep. Brit. Ass. 
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1897. 


1897. 
1897. 
1898. 
1898, 
1898. 
1898, 
1898. 


1898. 


1898, 
1898. 
1899. 
1899, 
1899. 


1899, 
1900. 


1900, 
1900. 


1900. 


1900, 
1900. 


1900. 
1901. 
1901. 


PROFESSOR CHRYSTAL 


CHotnoky, E. Limnologie des Plattensees. Wien, 1897. 


Besides giving an account of the seiches in a long and very shallow lake, the paper contains 
observations and conclusions of great importance regarding the non-rhythmic denivellation of a 
lake by the wind. It also describes observations of great interest on lake currents; the first, so 
far as | am aware, made with a self-recording apparatus. : 


Sarasin, Ep. ‘Les Seiches du lac des Quatre Cantons,” A. G., iv. 458. 

ForeL, F. A. ‘Les Seiches des Lacs et les Variations Locales de la Pression iain? A. G., iv. 
Darwin, G. H. The Tides and Kindred Phenomena in the Solar System, London. 

Sarasin, Ep. “ Les Seiches du lac des Quatre-Cantons,” A.G., v. 389, vi. 382. 

Vouterra, V. “Sul fenomeno delle seiches,” JZ n, Cimento (Pisa), viii. 270. 

Kuerper, W. “ Studien zur Wasserstandsprognose, ” Z.G., i. 10, 129. 


Denisov, F. H. “Periodic Fluctuations on the Great a Monthly Weather Rev. Washington, 
xxv1. 261. 


Wueeier, W. H. “ Undulations in 1 Lakes and Inland Seas due to Wind and Atmospheric Pressure,” : 
Nature, |vii. 321. 


Hosen, A. “ Seiches i i norske Math. Naturvid (Kristiania), xX, N 1, p. 28, 


“ Steigen des Wasserspiegels i im Urmia-See,” Met. Zeitschr. (Wien), xv. 80. 
Scnutz, K. Beitrdge zur Kentniss des Gmunden Sees, Gymnasial program, Gmiinden. 
SARASIN, Ep. ‘ Les Seiches du lac des Quatre-Cantons, ” A.G., vill. 382, 517. 


ForeEL, F. A. ‘Les Seiches des Lacs,” Verhandl. d. vit. internationalen Geographen-Kongresses mn 
Berlin, 1899. | 


Ricuter, E. ‘‘ Stehende (Seichen) aut dem P.M,, xlv. 41. 


Evert, H. “ Periodische Seespiegelschwankungen beobachtet am Starnberger See,” Siteungsberichte 
der Math. Phy. Classe der k. bayer. Akademie d. Wissenschaft, xxx. 435, 


Starnberg is a highly interesting example of a concave lake (T,/T, = °632, which exceeds the 
corresponding ratio for a complete symmetric rectilinear lake). As its configuration is well known 
from Ule’s Atlas, it is to be hoped that the Bavarian observers, to whom we already owe so. 
- much, will return to the investigation, work out the uninode and binodes, and also the seiches of 
higher nodality, and trace the meteorological conditions under which the various seiches occur. 


Bertoni, P. “Studi Limnografici sulle Sesse del Lago di Garda,” Comm. d. Ateneo d. Brescia. 


FuLuEBoRN. Seiches on Nyassa,” quoted by Forel from Verh, d. Gesellsch. Jf. Erdkunde, xxviii., 
Berlin, 1900. 


Bere, L., and Ienatov, P. “Sur les variations du niveau des lacs en wee smiiiia et en Sibérie 
| occidentale, ” Russ. Geogr. Soc. St ‘sburg, XXXVI. 111. 


Henry, A. J. ‘‘Lake Levels and Wind Phenomena," Monthly Weather fee. Washington, 


XXVili, 203. 
Fors, F. A., et Sarasin, Ep. Les Oscillations des Lacs. Rapport présente au Congres international 
de Physique Paris, 1900. | ; 


Sarasin, Ep. “Les Seiches du lac des Quatre-Cantons,” A.G., x. 454. 
SARASIN, Ep. “Les Seiches du lac des Quatre-Cantons,” A.G., xi, 161, xii. 254. 


Epert, H, Periodische Seespiegelschwankungen, Sitaungsber. Kl. Akad. Wiss. 
Miinchen. 


1902. 


Sarasin, Ep. L’Histoire de la Théorie des Seiches,” Discours d’ Ouverture de la Session Annuelle 
de la Soc. Helv. d. Sc. Nat. & Genéve, Sept. 8, 1902. 
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1902. 


1902. 


1902, 


1903. 


1903. 


1903. 
1908. 


1903. 
1904, 


1904. 
1904. 
1904, 
1904. 


1904. 
1904. 
—-1904. 


1904, 


1905. 


1905 
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Haxsrass, W. “ Stehende Seespiegelschwankungen (Seiches) im Maadliisee in Pommem"” (2 parta), 


v. 15, vi. 65. 


Pomeranian lake is concave ( /T, = '566), and of comparatively regular form, Hate. 
-Fass’s results are of great interest ; and it would be of importance to complete the bathymetric 
data, so that the seiche phesomens could be more thoroughly discussed, | 


Henry, A. J. “ Wind Velocity and Fluctuations of Water-Level on Lake Erie,” U.S, Weather’ 
Bureau Bull. J., No. 262. 


Naxamura, §., and Yosurpa, Y, 
Soc, No, 15, p. 115. 
Nakamura, §,, and Yosurpa, Y. ‘On the Seiches of Lakes Biwa and Hakone, Tokyo,” AG, 559, 


EnvRés, A. Seeschwankwngen beobachtet am Chiemsee, (Dissertation.) Traunstein, 1908, 


One of the most complete examples of the exact observation of seiches known to me, 
Also Z.J., June 1904, 180. es 


Bruyant. Seiches du lac Pavin,” Rev, d’ Auvergne, 


Vatentin, J. “Seiches in Riva on lake Garda,” Wiener 1903, p, 98, A. W,, 3, 
1903. 


MAcLaGaN -WEDDERBURN, E. ‘“Seiches observed in Loch N Proc, Roy. S00. XXV, 


schrift, iii, 881. See also i, 127, 


An excellent popular account of the present state of our knowledge of neiche phenomena, 
Forgi, F. A. “ Sur les Seiches,” Hat, B.V., xl. 149. 
Patazzo, L. “ La Stazione Limnologica de Bolsena,” Boll. Soc, Geogr, Ital, v, 
Harprass, W. “Les Seiches du Madusee en Poméranie,” A.G,, xvii, 281, 


W. ‘ Eine bemerkens-werthe des Sarasinschen Limnimétre enreyistreur 
tatif,” P.M., heft v. . 


Guntusr, R, T, 


On the Seiches of Lakes Biwa and Hakone,” Tonye Phys, Math, 


“The Limnological Stations on the Lake of Bolsena,” Nature, Ixx, 455, 
Enpros, A. ‘‘ Seiches Kleiner Wasserbecken,” P.JZ,, heft xii, 294. 


Curystat, G. “Some Results in the Mathematical Theory of —. Proc, Roy, Soe, Lidl, xxv, 828, 
A. brief abstract of part of the present paper. 


Crosmawatr, H. L. “Seiches in Lake San Martin, Patagonia,” R, Geog, Soe, Lond,, March 1904, 


CurystaL, G, “Some further Results in the Mathematical Theory of Seiches,” Proe, Hoy, Soc, Hd,, 


XXV, 637. 


Magrint, G. P. “TI Recenti Studi sulle Sesse ; e le Sesse nei Laghi Italiani,” Riv. Geog, Ital, xii, 


~ 
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XXVI.—On a Group of Linear Differential Equations of the 2nd Order, including 
Professor Chrystal's Seiche-equations. By J. Halm, Ph.D., Lecturer on 
Astronomy in the University of Kdinburgh. 


(MS. received May 20, 1905. Read June 19, 1905. Issued separately July 31, 1905. ) 


It is readily seen that the two differential equations 


dy 
(1 +22) pat + 2)y = 0 (2) 


which play an important réle in Professor Curysra S mathematical theory of the 
Seiches, are special cases of the more general ty e 


With regard to the first, the Seiche- -equation, this tientiman at once apparent by writing | 


a=—%. Equation (2), on the other hand, which we may briefly call the Sroxss- 
- equation [see Professor CurysTaL’s paper on “Some further Results in the Mathe- 


matical Theory of Seiches,’ Proc. Roy. Soc. Edin., vol. xxv.} will be recognised as a 


special case (a = + of the scape 


—(2a—2)a(1 +2? n(n + 2a)y = 0 (4) 


| 1s transformed: into (3) the substitution 


It appears, therefore, that the Seiche- as well as the SroxKEs- -equation belong to the 
_ same family of differential equations whose general form is given by (3). We may 
write the latter also . 


2 | 
if we substitute w=sinz or x=tanz. - Sercranind to this equation we have further : 
d*y 
which for w=sinhz and a=-— z leads to the hyperbolic Seiche-equation 
and for c<tenhz ond a= +1 tothe “ hyperbolic” STOKES- -equation : 


(1 - ay + 2)y = (8) 
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+ 2a tanh = 2a)y =U | | (6) 


i 

i 
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From (5) and (6) the solutions of the StokEs-equation may at once be derived. If 
we write, in accordance with Professor Curystat’s notations, n(z+2)=407—1, and 
consider that (5) is identical with 


d? | 
+(n n+ 1)*[y cos 2] = =, 


we find the general solution 


or since z= tan7' 2, | 
y =(1+2)?[C. cos (20 tan™ + sin tan"! (9) 


In the same way we find from (6) 


d? I 


and, writing n?+2n—1 = 40, 


which, since hog , becomes 


(9) and (10) are identical with (26) and (12) of Professor CuRYSTAL’s paper quoted 


above if = is substituted for x. 


It is also at once evident that if we express the Sroxes-fonctions by means of the 
variable w instead of a x, we find the general solutions : 


d | 
cos (20 sin7! | sin (20 sin! w) ] say, 
and 
d d 
=A (20 sinh tw) | sin (20 sinh) 
| T his result is made iden if we consider that Y, and Y, satisfy the well- Bie differ- 
ential equations 


LY, 
(l-w +40°Y, =0 


| @Y, 
(l+w*) + wa + 40°Y, = 0, 


which, by differentiation with regard to w, assume me form 


(1 — w?) 


(1+ wry 2 4 810 + (48+ 


and become identical with the SroKEs-equations if x is introduced instead of w. 


| 
| | 
| 
| 

| 
| 

a 

x 

e 

Q, 

| 

4 


/ 
=~. 
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Seeing that it is possible to refer the four differential equations of the Seiche-problem to 


_ one and the same general equation, viz., that given under (3), it may be of interest to dis- 


cuss here the properties of this in many ways remarkable general type, and to derive its 
particular solutions. The results obtained seem, on the one hand, to be of practical value 
in regard to the computations involved in the evolution of the periods and nodes of the 
seiches, while, on the other hand, the mathematical investigation here given establishes 


an important relation between the Seiche-functions discovered by Professor CHRYSTAL — 
and other functions frequently used in mathematical and physical problems, notably 
‘those of LEGENDRE, a relation which increases the importance of the Seiche-functions 
from the mathematical point of view. It will be recognised at once that equation (3) 
1s a special case of the ay pergeee differential equation 


o(1 0) +[y-(a+ B+ 1)0] apy=0, (11) 


whose solution is represented by the contour-integral — 


= const x "i | (u— v) du (12) 
Indeed, if we substitute »= and y=ats we have 
(1 w?): (20+ 1} =0 | (3) 


which, by introducing u= = dads the sign of integration in (12), is satisfied by the 


integral 


=const x dt. | (138) 


y=(1 Y, 
we find easily that Y is a solution of - equation : 
ay aY 
and hence, substituting in (11) and (12) a=n+1, B=1—n—-2a, y=3- 


Y = const x 


so that we find as another mina of (3): 


(1 


y = const x (1 a at (14) 


For a=3, the integrals (13) and (14) become identical, viz., 


(1-22) 


y =const x dt. 


‘ 
} 
5 
| 
| 
> 
é 
2 
| 
é 
a 
‘ 
a: 
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This is ScHLAFLI'S contour-integral of the LEGENDRE-functions, which thus is seen to 
satisfy the differential equation : : 


(1 (n+ =O. | (15) 


Our general equation (3) includes therefore also the LEGENDRE-functions. If we denote 
the solution of (3) by the symbol C,*(w), the Seiche-functions are represented by 
C,” the by C n(w), and the Sroxes-functions by.C,"(w). 

Since (3) is a special case of the hypergeometric differential equation, its integrals 
can be at once expressed by hypergeometric series of the type F(a, 8, y; w). From 
Jacosr's schematic table of particular solutions given in his “ Untersuchungen iiber die 


_ Differentialgleichung der hypergeometrischen Reihe,” Crelle’s Journal, vol. lvi., we 
_ obtain thus the following 24 possible integrals of equation (3) :— 


(;RouP I. 


1. F(n+2a, —N, 


l+w —n—2a w—1\ 
3. x F(n+2a, 
l 
4, ( ) x F(- 


II. 


1. CF) x F(n+2a, 


— 
nel 


3. —n, ath; 


.Grovp III. | 
) x F(n42a, Linta, Int2a+1; 


= —n—a—4h 2 


( 5 ) x F(n+2a, g+n+a, 2n io) (16). 


x F(}+n+a, l+n, 2n+2a4+1; — ) 
l+w 


an 
4 
<j 
om 
% 
; 
x 
3 
A 
a 
4, 
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Group IV. 


x F (=n, p-n-a, 2a; 


2. ( 5 ) C3") x F(1-n-2a, 1-2n- 2a; 


3. (- F ( —n, $- n'-a , 1-2n-2a; 
Group V. 


4. ( ) 1-n-2a, g-a; 


VI. 
| (-+*) | x F($-n-a, l-n-2a, $-a; vt") 


—n+a—} 
( =) x l+n, 3-a; w+1 


2 


2 
| 
(7 (2 x F(1-n-2a, l+n, 3-a; l+w 


| 


2 


That these integrals cannot all exist at the same time is evident, the convergence 
of the F-series depending on the values of n and c. It is easy, however, to find in each 
single case those series which represent convergent solutions of the differential equation. 
With regard to this point I may refer to Jacosr’s treatise, from which the conditions of 
convergence may at once be obtained. We notice that the above solutions may be 
arranged in pairs, which differ only by —w being substituted for the positive value. 
The necessity of the existence of such pairs is obvious, since the differential equation 
(3) remains unaltered if —w is substituted for +w. Since we are also permitted to 
write —n—2c for n without changing the equation (3), we have on the whole the 


following eight particular solutions, from which the others are obtained by the substi- 
tutions just mentioned. a 


| 
2 
j t 
> 
5 
_ 
) 


DD 
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F n+2a, —n, at; 


(<2, a, 1-2n-2a; ) | 


$—a 


w+i/ 


N ote added on June 30.—The sixth integral in (16a) agrees. with Professor 
Curystat’s Lake function, which is obtained by substituting a= —}, n(n—1)=c and 
1-—w 


= 2, 80 that Lic, z)=z F(n, 2; z). The other corresponding integral is re- 


presented by No. 1 of (16a), viz., F(n—1, 7, 0; 2), but it belongs to the exceptional 
class y=0 of the hypergeometric series, and has a logarithmic form (see Professor 


Curystat “On the Hydrodynamical Theory of Seiches,”§ 41). The corresponding 


solution of the Lxcenpre-function (a=4) is F(n+ a well-known ex- 


pression for the LecEnpre-function of the first kind. (See WHITTAKER, Modern 


| Analysis, § 118.) In this case Nos. 1 and 6 of (16a) are identical. 


Reverting to equation (1 1), we notice that it ~~ be transformed into (3) by still 


another substitution, viz., by v=w", a=5 , and y=%. Hence we obtain 


24 other particular integrals of the 


Group I. 
n 
F (+a, ~ 4; 
n 
w 


n 
w? | 
4, (1 — xF(-5, 
| 
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bY 


YI. 


Gasue 


n 
n+a+1; 


pol bo] 


-a,3+%, 3-a; (1-w%) 


— x F(1-%-a, 144, 2-4; (1 - w*)) 
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(17) 


w? — | 
a % w? — 
4 +" 1 n Lia: (1 - w*)) 
n 
-a-} 7 ] 1: 
Group IV. 
2. w (1 w?) x F(1 a, l-n a; 
3. (1 — w?) <F(- @5 
l n n l 
Group V. 
l. xF( +240, 5-4, $; 
w(1 — w?) x F 9 
| Group VI. 
| I\i—a ] 
- 5 
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The first of Group I. corresponds to Professor Curystat’s Seiche Cosine, and the 
first of Group V. to the Seiche Sine. Since for the Seiche-functions a= —4, we have 


l 
OY 
n(n 1) etre 1) - L. 2], Un - - 1)—1.2][n(n - 1) - 3.4], 
Seiche Cosine = + “133% w+. 
23x45 2.3% 4.5 x 6.7 


or finally, if we write for n(mn—1), which is the factor of y in the Seiche- -equation, the | 


symbol c, in accordance with Professor Curysrat’s notation : 


Seiche Cosine = 1 — w? + = 1.2) w* — 1.2)(c- 3.4), +. 


12 12x34 12-x34x56 


Seiche Sine =w- ¢ 
| 23x45 2.3 x 4.5 x 6.7 


Let us denote generally | oe 
| Cos, (w) = (5 > 


2 2 
then we have: | 
_ (c+0.0) (c +. 0.0)(c — 2.2) (c 4.4) a6 
c= n° 
C _(c- 1.0), 2 (c — 1.0)(c 3.2) (c- 1.0)(e 5°4), 
os,(w) = LegendreCosine = 1 12x34x56 
| c=n(n+1) 
= Stok (c — 2.0)(c— 4.2) (c 2.0)(e- 4.2)(c— 6.4) 
c=n(n +2) (19). 
2.3 x 4.5 2.3 x 4.5 x 6.7 
| c=n(n— 
c= 
— 2.1) (c — 2.1)(c — 4.3) 2.1)(e- 4.3)(¢- 6.5). 
S = L d = 
in, (w) egendre Sine ws + w> — 
c=n(n+ 1) | 
Sin. = (c — 3.1)(e — 5'3) (c — 3.1)(c — 5.3)(c — 7.5) 
2.3 2.3 x 4.5 2.3.x 4.5 x 6.7 


c=n(n+ 2) 


fi 
5 
§ 
| 
| 
& 
$ 
5 
2 
4 
8 
¥ 
x 
: 
‘ 
. 
‘ 
4. 
3 
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From (18) we conclude that 


Cos, (1) = (20 
Sin, (1) = | — a) 
Hence | | | 
Sin (1) = sIn 5 av (1 
5) 9 sin — 7 
which are well-known relations between the I’-functions. 
From (20) we see at once that 
Cos, (1) = 0, if n(n+2a) = 2a), 2a), Ba) 
‘Sin,(1) = 0, if 2a) = 2(2-2a), 4(4 - 2a), 


Applying this result to the Seiche-functions, we find 


Cos_,(¢, 1) = 0 fore = 1.2, 
Sin_,(c, 1) = 0 for ¢ 


[If in equation (3) n represents a positive integer, the functions C,"(w) have a 
peculiar significance. They are then the coefficients of the powers h” in the series 


= Qhw +h?)-* = 
0 
Now, according to an important theorem 


f(t) 


if A(t) a function 1s regular within the contour C (see Wuirraker, 
Modern Analysis, p. 58). Since we had before (by (18) and (14)) that 


C,(w) = const x = const (1 w?) dt, 


we notice that C,, “(w) is to 


qntta- 


and also to 


(1 - (l= — | 


We verify without difficulty the following relations = 


n!(2n+2a—1)(2n+2a-2).... (n+ 2a)" dw" | 


TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART III. (NO. 26). 97 
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The Seiche-polynomials C,,~*(w) are therefore represented by the coefficients of the 
ascending powers in the series 


where 


& (an = 8) qn? 


The following relations between contiguous 0. functions t may be mentioned (see 


Wauirraker, 236), 


n—1 (23) 


AC 
= 2aC (we) 


ba 2 
(w) — 4(0) = | 


nC,“(w) = (n- 1+ 2a)wC,,_,(w) 2a(1 


In the case a =0 the functions C,°(w) are of course zero, since 


( — +h?) =1 


‘But it can be shown that the limiting values of & ~ cal) (I lim a= “ represent the 


coefficients in the expansion 


log (1 2hw + h?), 


and we derive the following relation : 


log = > ( 1)" | (2n - — 008 (24) 


The relations (21) are of particular interest in the Seiche-theory because they lead 
to elegant expressions for the horizontal and vertical displacements & and ¢. If we 


write the Seiche-equation referring to a parabolic concave lake 


d?P 
(1 +n(n—1)P=90 


we have, usin Professor CHRYSTAL’S notations 
? | 


(— 1) 2.4 2), sinnt w?) w*) 1) dw" 


sin 2 du 


b 
2 
? 
¥ 
w= sing. 
g 
4 
4 
¥ 
2 
| | 
3 
5 
| 
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UNINODAL SEICHE. 


n=2,n(n—1)=1.2 
JA d 2Aw 
= - | (1-wt) bsin mt, 


BINODAL SEICHE. 
n=3, n(n—1)=2.3 


2.4€= (1 sin Not, §= sin 


2. sin sin 2,t, A - 1) sin Not . 


‘TRINODAL SEICHE. 
n=4, n(n-1)=43 


x d4 3 

2.4.6 = (1-02)? sin nt; sin ngt (25) 
2A 

(2.4.6 f= -— (1 2)? sin, mgt 2002) sin nef 


QUADRINODAL SEICHE. 
n=5, n(u—1)=5.4 
A 


2.4.6.8 10h, (1 w?)* sin é= 3) sin nd 
24.6.8 te (1 — sin ; ig - 30w? +3) sin n,t. 
3 dwt 


The positions of the nodes are found from the equation C= 0, and hence 
= { (1 - 2)" =( for n-nodal seiche, and since this differential-quotient is proportional 
to the LeGeNnpDRE-polynomial P,(w) , the nodes are also determined by the equation 
P,(w)=0, 


where P,,(w) may be defined as the coetficient of h” in the expansion 


(L-2hw+h?2) = P,(w)h". 


n=0 


Turning now to the hyperbolic Seiche-functions, we obtain convenient expressions 
in the form of hypergeometric series by substituting 1 in equation (3) we for w and ni—a 
for n, 1 being the imaginary unit root /—1. We have then 


(1 (2a + 1)w + (26) 


the particular solutions of which may at once be taken from (17). Most of these series 


| 
| 
| 


STOKES-equation 
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are, however, unsuitable on account of the presence of complex factors. The hyperbolic 
Sine- and Cosine-functions are again represented by the first series of Groups I. and V. 
These series contain only real terms, as was shown already by Professor CurystaL. We > 
find for the hyperbolic Cosine- function : 


4m a -w') 


ere [OF (nd + 02) (n2-+024 4(a+] + 8(a + 2)] 
The Seiche Cosine is obtained by substituting a= - and n? +4 =c, hence 


hyp. Cosine Ce, w)=1 
while for the hyperbolic Seiche Sine we have 


| e(c+2.3) c(e+2.3)(c+- 4.5) 


Similar expressions are ‘dbtadnad for the corresponding hyperbolic LEGENDRE- and 
Stokss-functions. The series, by which the functions are represented, converge very 
slowly. For this reason the theory of convex lakes with parabolic floor has so far 
remained incomplete, chiefly owing to the difficulty in determining the roots of the 
equations G(c , 1)=0 and G(c , 1)=0. To avoid this difficulty Professor CHRYSTAL, in 
his second communication, proposed a different assumption as to the contour of the floor 
of the lakes, by which he was enabled to express the problem by the solutions of the 


(lt 


+cy= 0, 

which, as we have seen, are represented by elementary transcendents. In this case, 
curiously, the convex lake offers the least difficulty, doubtless owing to the fact that 
its equation belongs to the class which also contains the more tractable parabolic 
concave lakes. A disadvantage of the StoKEs-equations, however, is that the quartic 
lake profile seems to be a less close approximation to the actual conditions than the 
parabolic. Even apart from this, it is certainly of importance to discuss the problem 
on at least two different assumptions in order to estimate the influence of the form of 
the lake on the periods and nodes. Now the preceding investigation enables us to find 
any of the infinite number of roots of the equations G(c , 1)=0 and G(e , 1)=0 with 
at least a sufficient degree of approximation, and thus places us in a position to find 
also without any difficulty the periods and nodes of the seiches in lakes with parabolic 
convex floor. | 


3 
a 
4 
4 
% 
¥ 
> 
| 
€ 
* 
i 
| 
$ 
i 
% 
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From equation (26) we see that the Seiche- -equation, for which a= —14, lies between 
the two equations : | 


| d? 
(1 


| (28) 
=. 


The particular solutions of these corresponding to the hyperbolic Seiche Cosine and 
Seiche Sine are respectively : 


—sin log (w + ,/ I+ 1+ 1 + w? cos log Ave +/1+ 
= 08 eg (w+ J/1+ 


(n + S_(w) = — cos [m log (w+ + J1+w? sin [n log (w+ 
= sin in [n log (w+ /1+w?)] 


; 


We may also at once write down the suiinesiaiiiiat particular integrals of the two 


further differential Eoin (a= =1 and 2): 


which are respectively : 
E(w) =(1+ w*)~* cos [n log (w + /1+ 1 + w?)] | 
6,(w) = (1 + w?)-4 /1 + w? cos [n log (w+ 1 sin [n log (w+ ./1 + w?)] 
n S,(w) = (1 + sin log (w+ /1+w*)] 


= (1+ | J1+w? sin [n log (w+ + cos [m log (wo + 


On the other hand, the solutions (29) and (31): are expressed by the following 
hypergeometric series : 


(§-FUNCTIONS. 


1.9.3 4 1,2.3.4.5.6 


—" + 6. 2), + 6.2)(C, + 8. 4) 
1.2.3.4 1.2.3.4.5.6 


+ 


‘ 
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S-FUNCTIONS. 
_ (e.,- 1.1) (2s 1. + 3), 1)(c_, + 1. 5) 


32 
2.3.4.5 2.3.4.5.6.7 (32) 
1) 34 + L.1)(e, + 3. 3) + + + 
2.3 2.3.4.9 2.3.4.5.6.7 
+ + 3.1)(¢, + 5.3), (c, + 3.1)(e + 
2.3 2.3.4.5 2.3.4.5 6.7 ) 
(Cg + 5.1) + (C2 + 5.1)(c, + 7. (cy + + 7.3) (ey +. 9.5), 
2.3:4.5 2.3.4.5.6.7 


Let us now find the roots of the equations 1) = 0 and ; 0 for the eight 
functions given in (29) and (31). For the -functions we have the conditions : 
| tan[nlog(1+ ,/2)] = 2/23 
0 3 =n. 
tan[nlog(1+ /2)]) =n v2; = n?+4. 
and for the S- -functions : | 
 cotan [n log (1 + = —n,/2; 
sin [vlog (1+ ./2)] | 
sin log (1 + Jd] 0 =n?+1. 
cotan [x log (1+ ./2)] = J2 = 
From these conditions the roots ¢, are —_ obtained. We find 


0 3%. =n. 


35012 ; 27-9681; 78°7976;.... 12°06756 ; 50-2082; x. ... 
317627 ; 28°5865 ; 794068; . . =12°70508; 50°8204; 
C4, = 5°35012 ; 30-9681 ; 81-7976 ; 49 = 1506756 ; 53-2082 


But obviously the roots in each vertical row may be melded aS arn values of 
a certain unknown function of a, so that generally 


| 
from which equation, if f(a) were known, we would obtain the values c-,, ¢, etc. by 
substituting a= —1,0, ete. Now, as long as f(a) may be considered as finite and con- 


tinuous, the well-known formule of numerical interpolation allow us to find intermediate 
values of ¢ from the given data, without knowing the analytical character of f(a), 
if a sufficient number of equidistant values of c are at our disposal. We are thus in a 
position to determine, at least approximately, the roots c_, of the hyperbolic Seiche- 


functions € and € by interpolating between the numbers of the above table (34). 
Performing the necessary calculations, we obtain the following roots : 


©. (ce, ; 6 (35) 


These interpolated values of the roots of the hyperbolic Seiche-functions are in all 
probability sutticiently accurate for practical purposes. The smallest roots of each 
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function have also been computed directly from the series by Professor CHRYSTAL, assisted 
by Dr Boreess, Professor Gipson, and Mr Horspureu. They were found to be 2°76 
and 12°34, and hence are remarkably close to the values given in (35). The root 28°23 
was also verified by Dr Burcsss, Professor Gipson, and myself. I have convinced 
myself that the exact value must certainly lie between 28°229 and 28°230, so that the 
second decimal place of the interpolated value appears to be correct. The method of 
interpolation here adopted places us therefore in a position to determine the infinite 
- number of roots of the two transcendental equations €_,(c, 1)=0, and S_,(c, 1)=0, 
and thus enables us to determine the periods of the seiches in lakes with convex parabolic 
floors from Professor CHRYsTAL’s equation :—T,=2na/ (see Proc. R.S.E., vol. xxv. 
p. 332). | | 

A similar method of interpolation may y be employed in the calculation of the — 
of the nodes. These are found by first forming the equations 


dw dw dw 


and by determining the values of w aps equations under the condition that: 
c, has the values mentioned in (35).. By interpolating between the w thus obtained, 
we find with suiticient approximation the suzcessive values which satisfy the two Seiche- 


equations 
(10) _ and 1S _, (i) 
dw di 


and which therefore fulfil the required condition that the vertical ‘displacement C=0. 
In this way I have found the following positions of the nodes in convex parabolic lakes : 


Uninodal Seiche 

-Binodal Seiche w= +0°473...... 
Trinodal Seiche w=0; +0°632 
Quadrinodal Seiche w= +0°224.....; +0°717.... 


It is interesting now to investigate the positions of the nodes under the various 
assumptions which have been made with regard to the curvature of the floor of the 
lake. From Professor Curystat’s investigations and the preceding discussion we find for 


Lake with nodal Binodas Trinodal Seiche. Quadrinodal Seiche. 
| eiche. Seiche. 
| | 
concave floor, =Q + ‘577 | + °340; + °862.. 
plain horizontal 0 + ‘500 + °750 
convex parabolic _,, 0 + | + 632 + 224; +.°717 (37) 
convex quartic + O; + + ‘202; + -684 


~The figures show clearly that i in lakes with curved floors the nodes are always displaced 
towards the shallow water. | | 


7 
| 
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As regards the constants c, which determine the periods of the various seiches, we 
have the following values : 


Lake with Binodal Seiche. | Seiche, | 
concave parabolic floor, . 2°00 6°00 20°0 
convex quartic 3 15:00 | 35°0 63°0 | 
und by virtue of the equation T/T, = /¢ c,/c, : 
concave parabolic: ‘577 408 
plain horizontal : ‘O00 (39) 
convex parabolic : ‘472 312 ‘234 
convex quartic : ‘447 ‘293 ‘218 


We recognise 6 here, in a more general form, the law found by Professor Curvsrar, that : 
in concave lakes the ratio T,/T, is greater and in convex lakes smaller than the corre- 
sponding ratio in a lake with plain horizontal floor | | 
_ The positions of the nodes may be represented in a convenient graphical form, which 
not only shows clearly their dependence on the curvature of the lake, but at the same 
time enables us to find the nodes for the curves lying between those here discussed, 
which are not amenable to direct analytical treatment. In fig. 1 are shown the halves 
of the vertical longitudinal sections of symmetric lakes. OB represents a, the half- 
length, and O A the central depth, h, of the lake, whereas A B, AC, AD, and A E signify 
the intersections of the vertical plane with the concave-parabolic, the plane-horizontal, the _ 
 convex-parabolic, and the convex-quartic floors. Now, on each of these curves the nodes 
have been marked by the points B,, B,, B,, etc., in such a way that for instance the 


distance of B, from A O agrees with the value of w in igs which refers to. the binodal 


seiche 1 in a lake with concave parabolic floor, 2. e. w= = =0°577.. In the same way Ey is 


drawn at a distance 0°447 from A O, thus representing the position of the binode in a 
convex-quartic lake. Having secured the corresponding four points on each of the 
curves AB, AC, AD, and AE, we draw the curved lines B, E,, B, Es, and B,K,, and 
these lines are obviously the loci of the nodes. We recognise at once in all cases the 
displacements of the nodal points towards the shallow water, a phenomenon specially — 
marked in concave lakes. Let us now take, for instance, a convex lake whose depth is 


represented by h,/1 +w* and is indicated in our diagram by the dotted curve A F. The 
solutions of the SOFPREPORING. differential equation | 


are not known, and hence we are not in a position to compute the nodes and periods of 
these particular seiches by analytical methods. But approximately the nodes may be 
now directly found from the diagram, being represented by the points of intersection 
between the Joct BE and thecurve AF. It would seem, therefore, that by the preceding 


‘ 
5 
| 
4 
| 
| 
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investigation we have gained considerable freedom in the selection of curves representing 
the curvature-conditions of the lake floors, so that we may, by the suggested interpola- _ 
tory method, assign approximate values to the nodes, and by means of (88) also to the 


periods, even under conditions which are unmanageable from the rigorous mathematical 
point of view.* 


B. 
B, 
E, 
D 
EA 
Fic. 1. E 


| The advantage of the preceding analysis of Professor CHrystat’s Seiche-equations lies 

in the fact that they belong to a class which includes cases where the solutions are 
expressible by means of simple transcendents. If we write the general differential equa- 
tions in their most symmetric form : | | 


(1 (y + 4 (n2- = 0 
(40) 


* In § 45 of his Hydrodynamical Theor y; ne CHRYSTAL investigates the case of a rectilinear lake, the floor 
of which would be represented in the above diagram by the straight line AB. The directions of the nodal loci E B in 
this figure suggest that the nodes in rectilinear lakes should be more displaced towards the shallow water than in any — 
of the cases here considered, and this conclusion is indeed supported by the numerical results given in § 49 of Professor 
CHRYSTAL’S paper.—(Note added on June 30.) 
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we may say quite generally, that the solutions can always be expressed by simple tran- 
scendents if y is an even integer. The Seiche- and Lecenpre-functions, on the other 
hand, belong to differential equations of the same class for which y is an odd integer. 
Hence each equation of the latter class is included between two equations of the former, 
and we have seen that through this remarkable property we were enabled, by studying 
the behaviour of the neighbouring simple transcendents, to form conclusions with regard 
‘to the far more difficult Seiche-functions. 

In the theory of lakes, the floors of which: are composed of two or more parabola 
with different parameters, the evaluation of the two functions C(c,1) and S(c,1) for 
any given value of c becomes important. The calculation of the series 
| 


S(e, 


is always an exceedingly. troublesome process, especially for great values of c. In many 
cases even the calculation of 100 terms is not sufficient. But the foregoing investiga- 

tion immediately suggests a rigorous and extremely simple method of computing these 
- quantities. Reverting to equations (18) and ( de we find for the two Seiche-functions — 
(a = —4) the relations : 


C(e, 1) =- _TQ) 


But considering that 
- 2) 


SIN 72 


we 


These expressions are very convenient for computation. Let us take, for instance, — 
¢=105'0176, to which corresponds n= 10°76. We have 


T(5:38) sin 68°-4 
C(105:0176 1)= — 
T(5°88) 
1:38 x 2°38 x 3°38 x 4°38 T(1"38) _ sin 68°°4 
x 2°88 x 3°88 x 4°88 Jr 


1:88 x 2°88 x 3-88 x 4°88 I'(1°88) cos 68°-4 
$(105°0176 ; 1) = 
E0176” 1°38 x 2°38 x 3°38 x 4:38 T(138) 


| 

| ( 5) sin 7. 
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and, since 
we find C(105:0176 ; 1) = — 0:231467 ; S(105-0176 ; 1) = +0:008964 


-T need searcely say that-in this case a satisfactory calculation by means of the series. 


is quite impossible. For smaller values of ¢ the computations are of course still more 
convenient. If, for instance, c= 14°96, or n= 4A'4, we, have | 


r(2: P(2°2) sin 36° “12 2) sin 36° 
T(2°7) “ae 


(14-96 ; 1) = ~ 4023654. 


notice also the 


Note added on June 30.—The relations (41) and (42), which follow here immedi- 
ately from a well-known property of the hypergeometric series F(a,8,y; 1), were 
originally derived by Professor Carystat from a different point of view. — (See §§ 25 
and 41 of the Hydrodynamical Theory.) His important relation (53) in § 41 may be 
also obtained from the equation eS 


L(c, 1)=F(n, 2; Hour +n)0(2-n) = 


and, in consequence of (42) : 
Lic, 1)=C(e; 1); S(c, 4). 


At the request of Professor Curystat I subjoin tables from which the numerical 
values of C(c , 1) and S(c, 1) may be taken for any value of c. If we write 


w= Jord 
tle) I(a) sin Gar 
| 


we find easily from the above formule the following relations : 
0<u<1:C(e,1) 
1<a<2:C(c,1) = Oa) 5 1) = 2(a) 


2<a<3:C(c,1) - @(a-1); 5 8(¢,1) = 


-3 


where the values of @ and > are to be taken from the following Table I. 


i 
5 
= 
: 


— 
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TABLE I, 
a O(a) a O(a) | a @(a) a @(a) 
1:00 0:00000 1°20 0°33511 1°40 — 0:49501 1:60 0°45815 0:26474 
1:01 — 0:01988 1:21 —0°34769 1°41 —0°49775 1°61 -0°45163 — 0'25237 
1:02 — 0:03949 1:22 — 0:35984 1:42 — 0:49999 1°62 — 0°44471 — 0°23983 
1:03-0°05884 | 1:23-0°37152 1°43 —0°50171 1:63 — 0°43741 —0°22712 
1:04-0°07790 .| 1:24-0°38271 | 1:44-0:50294 |  1:64-0°42975 0°21430 
1:05 - 0:09666 1°25 — 0°39346 1°45 — 0°50366 1°65 - 0:42171 — 0'20133 
1:06 — 0-11512 1:26 — 0°40370 1:46 -0°50391 | 1:66-0°41332 0'18824 
1:07 1-27 - 0 41347 1:47-0°50365 | 1°67-—0°40457 0'17505 
1:08 — 0°15106 1:28-0°42275 | 1:48-—0°50292 1°68 — 0°39552 —0°16177 
1:09 0°16852 1:29-0:43153 | 1:49-0°50171 | 1:69-0°38612 0°14842 
1:10 - 0°18563 1°30 — 0:43982 150 0°50000 1:70 — 0°37643 ~ 0'13499 
1:11 = 0:20237 1:31 — 0°44762 151 -0°49785 | 1:71-0°36641 ~0°12151 
1:12 — 0°21874 1:32 — 0°45490 1°52 — 0°49520 1°72 — 0°35612 0°10800 
1:13 — 0°23473 1:33 0°46170 1°53 —0°49211 1:73 0°34555 ~ 0:09445 
1:14 — 025032 1:34 — 0°46798 1:54 — 0°48858 1:74 — 0°33472 008090 
1:15 — 026551. 1:35 — 0°47375 1°55 — 0°48458 1°75 — 0°32362 0°06734 
1:16 — 0°28029 1°36 — 0-47902 1:56 — 0°48014 1°76 — 0°31228 — 0:05380 
1:17 — 0°29464 1°37 — 0°48378 1:57 -0°47527 | 1°77 -0°30071 0:04028 
1:18. — 0°30855 1°38 — 0°48804 1:58 — 0:46998 1°78 — 0°28892 — 002680 
1°19 — 0-32206 1°39-0-49177 | 1°59-0-46426 1:79 - 0° 27692 0°01337 
a 2(a) a a 21a). a 2(a) 
1:00 + 0°50000° 1:20+0°45171 1:40 + 0°18899 1°60 — 0:20419 ‘80 — 0°57178 
1:01 + 0°50281 1:21 4+ 0°44336 1:41 +0°17133 1:61 — 0:22463 ‘81 — 0°58638 
1:02 + 0°50510 1:22 + 0°43447 1:42 + 0°15336 1°62 — 0°24499 ‘82 - 0°60047 
1:03 + 0°50687 1:23 + 0°42503 1:434+0°13507 | 1:63-0:26525 83 0°61406 
1:04 + 0°50811 ~1:2440°41505 1444011649 1:64 -0-28536 ‘84 — 0°62708 
1:05 + 0°50880 1:254+0°40453 1:4540°09765 1°65 — 0°30533 ‘85 — 0°63956 
1:06 +0°50894 + 0°39347 1:46 + 0:07855 1°66 — 0°32513 ‘86 — 0°65148 
+0°50853 1:27 + 0:38190 1:47 +.0°05921 1°67 — 0°34473 ‘87 —0°66279 
1:08 + 0°50758 1°28 + 0°36982 1:48 + 0°03966 1:68 — 0:36410 ‘88 — 0°67348 
1-09 + 050604 1:29+0°35728 1°69 - 0'38325 89 — 0°68355 
1:10 + 050396 1°304+0°34416 | 1:50 000000 1:70-0-40213 1:90 069303 
1114050130 | 1:31+40°33060 151-0°02007 , 1°71-0°42072 1°91 — 0°70183 
1:12+0°49807 | 1:32+0°31657 1:52 —0:04028 1°72 —0°43901 1:92 0°70998 
1:134-0:49428 +.0°30207 1:53 006060 1:73 —0°45697 1°93 -0°71744 
11440-48991 | 1:344+0:28716 154-0°08101 1°74-0°47456 1:94 -0°72423 
11540-48496 1:354+0-27179 . 1:°55-0°10149 1°75 —0°49181 1:95 — 0°73032 
1:16+0°47946  1:36+0°25601 | 1:56-0°12203 1:76 — 050866 1:96 — 073570 
1:17+0:47335 | 1:57 -0°14259 1°77 -0°52511 1:97 — 0:74037 
1184046671 | 1:38+0°22324 | 1:58 — 0°16315 178-0:54111 | 1:98-0°74432 
1:19+0:45948 | 1:39+0°20630_| 1:59 0°18369 1:79-0°55667 - 074755 
| 


More convenient, however, for practical use may be Table II., from which the 
numerical values of C(c,1) and S(c,1) are directly obtained for values of c included 
between 0 and 30°0. The intervals chosen are sufficiently close to permit an easy 


: 
3 
| 
4 
| 
3 
t 
| 
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| 
interpolation of these functions for intermediate values of c. If required, the table 
may he extended by means of Table I. and the preceding formule. 


II. 
| | 
0:0 + 1:00000 +1°00000 .- 5°6 —)'50392 |. =+0°02851 
0:2 + 086568 094030 5:8 + 0°01375 
+ 0°74008 + 6°88215 6°0 —0'50000 0:00000 
0°6 + 0°62247 + 0°82674 0°46052 — 0:05615 
0:8 + 0°51257 + 0'77390 - 0'°38976 — 0:09397 
+ 0°41034 + 0°72302 — 0°29986 =—0'11695 
1:2 +0°31593 + 0°67440 10:0 0°20033 
1°4 + 0'22694 +0°62778 11:0 — 0'09837 | 013006 
1°6 +0:'14511 0°58331 12°0 0:00000  —0'12500 
1:8 + 0:06956 +054071 | +0°09082 —0-11479 
2°0 0:00000 + 0°50000 14:0 +0°17106 -0:10101 
2°2 — 0'06385 +0°46111 “160 023802 0°08524 
2°4 — 0°12221 +0°42406 | 160 +0°293823 —0°06753 
2°6 017561 0°38864 17:0 + 0°33377 — 0°04971 
2°8 — 0°22395 + 0°35492 18°U +0°36035 — 0:03222 
30 -0:26758 |  +0°32289 19:0 +0:37382 | 
-0°30673 + 0°29227 20°0 + 0°37500 0:00000 
3°4 — 0°34177 + 0°26317 21°0 + 0°36508 + 0°01404 
3:6 ~0°37273 | +0°23555 22:0 40345381 +40-02640 
3°8 — 0'39987 + 0:20933 Boo: OBITIO + 0°03698 
— 0°42343 ~+0°18449 (+0°28192 +0°04572 
-0°44360 + 0°16083 25°0 + 0°24103 +0:05266 
4°4 —0°46051 +0°13853- +0°19611 + 0°05779 
46 — 0°47438 27°0 + 0°14830 + 0:06123 
| — 0°48542 + 0°09744 28°0 | + 0'09889 +0 06308 
| — 0°49366  +0°07865 29°0 + 0'04919 —+0°06345 
0°49941 +0°06088 30°0 9°00000 + 0:06250 
5°4 0:50277 +0°04422 | | 


As regards the hyperbolic functions G(c,.1) and G(c, 1), it seems, however, impossible 
to calculate their- values by means of the corresponding relations, because the 
_T’-functions, which appear in the expressions, have imaginary arguments. But 
fortunately, in this case, the series are far more manageable than those of the C- and 
S-functions, so that the labour involved in their direct calculation is not nearly so 


stupendous as it may appear at first sight, even if an accuracy within the fifth decimal 
place 1 is desired. To show this let us first consider the series 


which, as we know from the preceding investigations (see (29) ), is ngemey represented 


by the transcendent ss; sin (,/c log (1+ ,/2)).. We want to inquire: how many terms 


of the series are necessary to obtain the accurate value of this ‘transcendent within, say, 
five places after the decimal point. If we call 2(x) the sum of the ~ first terms, and if 


| 
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we plot the successive 2 as ordinates, taking the corresponding a as abscisse, we find 
that, owing to the continuous change of sign, the 2 are represented as the corner-points 
of a zigzag line; and it can be shown that for sufficiently great values of x this line 
oscillates along a straight line parallel to the axis of abscissee, and at a distance from it 


equal to the exact value of the series, r.€. to Pr sin ( Je log (1+ /2)). eee 


demonstrate this for a certain value of c, e.g. c=24. We find 


| | 
| | -+1:00060 | 12 =248133 
3 | | 14 210568 
4. | 1431961 | 15 4+ 159935. | 
5 | +3881975 | 16 |- 184723" | 
6 | —394985 | 17 |. +1:36108 
7 |. +927988 ]-18 | - 168963 
8 | -335875 |. 19 | +1:17409. 
9 4271167 | 20 | --1-47067 
10 | -284399 | 21 |  +1-09088 


| if now we take the arithmetical means of each two consecutive 2(x), which we may 
2 call 2,(x), these may again be represented by a zigzag line, whose excursions from 
| the horizontal line are obviously much smaller, and if we repeat this process of forming 


arithmetical means, the fourth operation of this kind will lead to the following set of 
values for 2 : 


—0°18844 | 20 - 0°18844 


‘Now we convince ourselves, by computing the higher terms of the series for x > 22, 
that however far we mav extend the calculations, the values of 2,(x) will always be 
found between the las. swo figures of the preceding table, and will more and more 
converge towards their arithmetical mean, viz.,—0°18843. But the exact value of the 
series should be | 


sin (/24 log (1+ 
or, if the angle be in 


sin (/24 x 50° 499) - 0'188438 . 
& We see, then, that in this case the first twenty terms of the series are quite 
sufficient to find the value of our series with an error of less than one unit of the fifth 


\ 


j 
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decimal place. The same number of terms is therefore also sufficient for the calculation 
of the more convergent Seiche-function 


c(c+6) +6)(c + 20) 


C 
937 23.4.0 2.3.4.5.6.7 


1)=1 


for the same value of c. This method enables us to compute with sufficient accuracy 
the S- and -functions, even for great values of the argument c, from a comparatively 


limited number of terms of the series. [ subjoin the results of my computations in the 


TaBue JII. 
1) S(c, 1) AG AS 
0 + 1:0000 +1:0000 -00014 00025 
+ 05894 0°8731 ~00010 +0:0024 
2 +0°2328 00008. +0:0025 
0:0748 + 0°6479 - 0°0003. +0°0023 | 
4 ~0°3368 + 0°5490 0:0002 +0°0025 
5 — 0°5568 0°4580 0:0000 +0°0024 
—Q°7388 + 0°3748 +0:0001 +0'0025 
1:0007 + 0°2299 | + (0003 0024 
10 — 11468 +0:1108. | + 0°0003 +0:0024 
12 + (0147 +0:0002 + 0:0025 
 —1°0908 —-0°'1208-. 0:0000 + 0°0022 
24 04935 ~ 02255 —0:0021 00017 
98 _ 0:0226 00038 - + 0°0015 


But for the construction of final sail: from which the 6- and a tines might be 

obtained for any value of ¢ by interpolation, the preceding Table III. is not sutticient. 

In order to facilitate the further computations, [ have searched for convenient formule 

of interpolation, so that the still troublesome direct calculations of the series may be 

avoided, and I have found that the following consideration leads to a convenient result. 
It may be easily shown | that the differential equation 


(1 + + of | y=0 
is satisfied by the particular solutions 


(1+ w?) cos(/e-4 log + J/1+w?)) and sin ( (w+ J/1 +2 rent 

Now, the close similarity between this differential equation and the hyperbolic Seiche- 
equation, into which it converges if c is increased indefinitely, makes it probable that 
the solutions of the latter, 1.e. the €- and ©-functions, are also closely related to the 


| 
| 


has been constructed, which shows, for conveniently small intervals, the G(c, 
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two simple transcendents just now mentioned. It i is, indeed, easily seen that the values 
of €(¢ , 1) and G(c, 1) are approximately represented by 


3 


¢08[Ve+y log(1+2)] and [Ve+ylog (1+ 


where y¥ is a certain constant. 


By slightly altering the constants, these two expressions can be made to represent 
the 6- and S-functions even more closely. We have then approximately 


1)= 1719942 x cos [Ve + 0438 x 
Je+0° 138E(c, 1) = 1-19942 x sin [Ve + 0° 438 x 50° 458]. 


If we caloulate the expressions on the right: -hand side for the values of ¢ given in 


‘Table IIL. , by comparison of the calculated figures with the exact values of G(c,1) and 


©(c, 1) shown in the same table, we find the corrections AG and AS which have to be 
added to the computed transcendents. These corrections are conveniently small to 


permit an easy interpolation, and we are thus in a position to ascertain the correct 


numerical values of G(c, 1) and G(c, 1) for values of ¢ lying between those mentioned 
in Table III. by simply computing the corresponding values of the right-hand sides of 
the above approximate equations and by adding the corresponding corrections AG and 
AG interpolated from the figures of the same table. In this way the following Table IV. 
1) 
To exhibit at the same time, more 
, 1), C(c, Jand S(c their 


S(c’, 1) for the arguments ¢ between zero aud 30°0. 
concretely, the character of the functions C(c ,.1) 


_graphs are given in fic. 2. 


TABLE [V. 
1) S(¢, 1) r 1) (c, 1) 
0:0 + 1°:0000 + 1:0000 13°0 — 1°1946 — 0:0259 
0-5 +0°7877 + 0°9353 14:0 ~1-1741 0:0619 
1:0 + 0'5894 +0°8731 15:0 — 1°1389 — 0:0932 
1°5 +0°4047 +0°8133 16°0 — 1:0908 — 0°1208 
+-0°2328 +0°7557 17:0 — 1:0314 0°1446 
2°5 + 0'0730 +0°7008 18:0 0°9626 — 0°1648 
3°0 —0°0748 + 0°6480 — 0°8854 —0°1817 
02111 + 0°5974 —Q°8019 — 0'1956 
4°0 —0°3368 + 6°5489 — 0°7126 — 0°2067 
45 — 0°4519 + 0°5024 — 0'6192 — 0°2153 
— 0°5568 + 0°4580 330 — 0°5224 — 0:2214 
6°0 — 0°7388 + 0°3747 — 2°4235 — 0°2255 
—Q0°8856 + 0'2989 25°0 — 0°3229 — 0°2275 
8:0 — 1:0007 “+ 0°2299 26°0 —0°2225 — 0°2277 
9:0 1:0868 +0°1673 '—Q°1219 — 0'2264 
“1090. — 1:1468 +0°1108 28°0 — 0'0226 — 0°2234 
+ 0:0600 290 + 0:0755 — 0'2192 
12°0 {31984 + 0°0146 30°0 +0°1707 — 0°2137 


| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Fic. 2 


An ‘extension of Table IV. c=30 is probably unnecessary for practical 
purposes. That the approximate formule for @(c,1) and G(c,1) are still valid 


for c>380 may, however, be concluded from the fact that the higher roots of the | 


equations 


Cos wide + 0°438 x 50°-458] =0 and 
sin [Wc + 0°438 x 50°458] = 0 | 


agree very closely with those of the corresponding Seiche-equations G(c, 1) " 0 and 


G(c,1)=0. We find for the former 79°099 and 50°465, whereas the corresponding ~ 


roots of the latter were previously found to be 79°053 and 50°466. As regards the 


_ lower roots which are included in Table Hut. we have in the case of the hyperbolic ; 


Seiche Cosine 


1'19942 cos[Ve+ 0°438 x 50°°458] — 0°0004 = 0 3; c= 2°742 
1:19942 cos [Vc +0°438 x 50°°458] — 0°0034 =0; c= 28-230 


and for the hyperbolic Seiche Sine 


1°19942 
Je -+0°438 


sin [ Je + 0°438 x 50°-458] + 0:0024=0; c=12°341. 


These roots agree almost exactly with those previously found by an entirely 


different approximative method (see (35) ). 


In conelusion, I wish to express my great indebtedness to Professor CurysraL for the 
interest he has taken in this investigation, and especially for having kindly permitted 
me to publish this mathematical discourse on the differential equations of his Seiche- 
problem along with his own physical and mathematical researches. The general type 
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of differential equations, of which the Seiche-equations are special cases, is well known 
to mathematicians through the important réle it plays in the theory of the associated 
LEGENDRE-functions. But, as far as [ am aware, its solutions have been investigated only 
in the special cases where n represents integers (see WuiTraKER, Modern Analysis, 
p. 235). In the theory of the C.“(w) polynomials, which are particular integrals of the 
general equations here considered, the two synectic integrals, with which we were 
particularly concerned in this investigation, are of less importance than some of the 
other hypergeometric series. But their property as synectic solutions renders them 
particularly useful in the special physical problem before us. It is not improbable that 
in other problems—for instance, in such which are based on the differential equation of 
the LecrenpDRE-functions (a =4)—the corresponding synectic integrals, the LEGENDRE 
Sine and Cosine, might also be of special importance. Since the latter, as well as their 

associated functions, may be derived from the Seiche-functions by differentiation, we 
may consider these as the typical representatives of the whole class; and this fact, 
- doubtless, gives to Professor CHRYSTAL’s investigation a considerable importance from 
the mathematical point of view,—an importance still more enhanced, on the one hand, 
by the introduction of the corresponding hyperbolic functions, to which he has now for 
the first time directed the attention of mathematicians, and, on the other, by the | 
remarkable relations between this general class of functions and another class 
represented by simple transcendents. 
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XX VII.—The Tardigrada of the Scottish ames Murray. Communicated 


_ by Sir J OHN Murray, K. C. B., ete. _ Four Plates.) 


“(as received April 26, 1965. Read June 5, 1905. ‘baie separately Jay 2 20, 1905, .) 


INTRODUCTION. 


Although they are thoroughly aquatic animals, the Tardigrada are not very abundant . 


in permanent waters. They are most thoroughly at home in situations where the 
supply of moisture is intermittent, and are therefore conspicuous members of that 
“numerous community of animals known as moss-dwellers. They share with the 
Bdelloid Rotifera the power of withstanding dessication. 

Although they have their headquarters in land mosses, many species. are quite at 
home in ponds, rivers, and lakes. | 

As lacustrine animals they belong entirely to the littoral region, into which they no 
doubt continually migrate from the adjoining mosses. A favourite habitat is that strip 
of shore between the highest and lowest levels of the lake, the ‘gréve inondable’ of 
Fore. Into this often mossy margin they may migrate in the ordinary way, when the 
loch is low. The next step may be involuntary—the loch rises during floods, and the 


bears, in common with many other animals, find themselves, willy-nilly, converted into — 


lake-dwellers. It appears to be certain that of the water-bears introduced into lakes, 
by whatever means, some have found the conditions very Several 
have hitherto been found nowhere but in lakes. 


The condition which renders the margins of lakes favourable to many of the moss- 


haunting animals is, | believe, the thorough aeration of. the water resulting from the 
perpetual lapping of the waves upon the shore; the water of the lake in this respect 
_ resembling running water ; and there are 1any species of microscopic animals, so sensitive 
to impurity that they are never found in hogs or other stagnant waters, which abound 
in running streams and in the littoral region of large or pure lakes. 

No Tardigrade is known to swim—they have no place in the pelagic region of the 
lakes—nor are any of them truly abyssal, though, like so many other animals in 
Scottish lochs, they may extend to considerable depths, and several species have been 
obtained at depths of about 300 feet in Loch Ness. 

‘The observations of the Lake Survey upon Tardigrades have been chiefly made in 
Loch Ness and Loch Morar. A few collections were made in Loch Treig and one or 
two other lochs, and an examination of these confirms the belief that some of the 
_ water-bears are characteristic of lake margins. 
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In the preparation of this paper'l have been greatly indebted to Mr D. G. SCOURFIELD, 
and to Prof. Ricutrrs of Frankfort, who kindly consented to examine my drawings, and 


assisted me with advice, and with literature to which I had not myself access. Without 


this willing help the considerable material at the disposal of the Lake Survey could 
not have been utilised. 

References to the bibliographical list are throughout the text made by figures 
enclosed in parentheses, thus (1), (15). 

The animals are all drawn to the same scale, so that their relative sizes may be 


‘seen. The principal measurements are given both in fractions of an inch and in 


microns. For convenience of reduction the inch is taken as equal to the round 25,000 


| microns, which is a near enough approximation for practical purposes. 


STRUCTURE. 


The Tardigrada are articulated animals, regarded as _— their nearest relatives ; 


‘in the Arachnida. 


The structure is only treated here in SO far as is necessary for systematic purposes. 
Water-bears are segmented animals, having four pairs of jointed legs, the segmenta-_ 
tion of both body and limbs very obscure and superficial. The blood consists simply 


of a body-fluid, filling the whole of the body cavity between the skin and the alimentary 


canal, In the body-fluid are usually numerous large nucleated cells, formerly regarded _ 


as blood-corpuscles, but now called fat-cells (13); small dark granules may also be 


Skin.—This may be smooth and hyaline, pigmented, papillose, warted, or spiny, 


indistinctly segmented or thickened dorsally and formed into a series of protective 


plates, symmetrically arranged (Hchinascus). 

Legs.—There is usually a distinct basal portion of each leg, the skin of which seems 
to be an extension of that of the body, forming a kind of sheath for the leg proper ; two 
joints may sometimes be distinguished in this. There may be one or many claws on 
each leg, which may all be free, or united into groups of two or three. 

Head,—Two joints, sometimes three, are distinguishable in the head. There may 
be many palps and setze on the head, or none; eyes sg be present or absent ; there 
may be a rostral prolongation, or not. 

Masticating Apparatus.—This 1s somewhat elaborate, the food being acted upon by 
two sets of organs which function as teeth. The teeth proper are a pair of straight or 
curved rods, looking very much like chop-sticks, tapering in front to very fine stiletti- 
form points. which enter the mouth, a short, funnel-shaped expansion of the anterior end 


of the alimentary canal, or the throat, a narrowed portion of the tube, separating the 


mouth from the gullet. These stiletto-like points pierce the cells of the plants or 
animals which serve as food, which are then sucked. The teeth are much enlarged 


posteriorly, and usually forked; they may be connected with the gullet by supports 
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called the bearers. The food passes by the gullet to the pharynx. This is a strong 
muscular bulb, through the centre of which the alimentary canal passes. The function 
of this organ is supposed to be to force the food into the stomach, which it does by a 
pumping action. In several genera there are rows of hard rods or nuts round the tube 
passing through the pharynx ; in these cases the rods seem to have the further function 
of pounding the food as it passes, thus acting as a second set of teeth. The pharynx, with 
its rows of hard rods, has some analogy with the mastax of rotifers. A short esophagus 
leads from the pharynx to the stomach. The large cells forming the walls of the 
stomach have contents of a characteristic colour—brown, yellow, red, or blue. 

_ Reproduction.—So far as known, all Tardigrades are oviparous. The eggs are 
spherical, oval, or elliptical, smooth, viscous, or spiny. They are either deposited free, 
in which case they are spiny or viscous; or they are laid several together in the skin as 

it is moulted, being then always smooth. In some genera, the larvee do not differ in 
any important degree from the adults ; in others, they differ considerably, and gradually 
acquire the adult form through a series of moults. 

There is a marked uniformity of structure throughout the whole ‘group, the main | 
classification being founded on no more important characters than the texture wie we Ee 


skin, the number of claws, the form of teeth and pharynx, and the presence or absence. 
of certain feelers on the head. 


Generic Characters. —Skin of the back thickened and forming a number of plates or 


shields, symmetrically arranged singly or in pairs. Claws two or four, separate and 
independent. Two eyes. Teeth and gullet long, straight ; no bearers. Four short sete 
and two blunt palps near the mouth ; two longer lateral setee between the head and the 
Plates.—The number of plates varies, ten being most common. When this normal 
number is present they have almost invariably the same arrangement :—(1) The head 
_ plate or frontal plate; (2) The shoulder plate, a larger plate, crossing the back and sd 
extending down the sides; (8) First median plate, a small triangular plate in the | J 
middle of the back, the apex pointing backward; (4) First pair of plates, two equal 
plates, meeting in the middle of the back, and extending down the sides; (5) Second | 
median plate, triangular, with apex pointing backward, sometimes quadrangular; \ : } 
(6) Second pair, similar to the first pair; (7) Third median, triangular, apex directed =~ 
forward ; (8) Lumbar plate, a large plate, covering the whole posterior part of the body, | 
and the fourth pair of legs, usually cut into a trefoil by two deep incisions. The middle 
portion of the trefoil I distinguish as the tazl-piece. In many species described by 
RICHTERS it is quite separated from the lumbar plate, and is then called the anal plate. 
If the number of plates were constant, or if a greater or less number were due to 
subdivision or suppression, the homologous plates could be distinguished through all the | a 
species by their names or numbers. There are, however, some species—(L. islandicus) ) 
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_(13)—in which there are extra plates, the homologues of which are difficult to trace. 
The third median is often lacking, or it may be united to the lumbar ; the second 
median also is sometimes absent. 

Owing to these variations, it is judged better to give under each species a formula 
setting forth the number and arrangement of the plates, and of the various processes — 
(setze, spines, knobs) which they bear. When the misceess des plates are recognisable, 


they will be numbered as above. 


Ricuters (9) divides the body into six principal segments :—I. Te head plate) ; 
Il. ( = shoulder plate); Il. (=first paar); IV. ( = lumbar plate) ; 
VL. (=tail- -prece or anal plate). 

— Processes,— All the species have processes of some sort ; many have numerous sete, 

‘spines, or short knobs. Six sete are invariably present, viz., the four near the mouth, 
and a pair behind the head. Besides these, there are asually some dorsal and lateral — 
hairs or spines. The dorsal processes arise (with the single exception of F. gladiator) 
- from the posterior margins of the plates which bear them. The lateral processes also 
spring from the posterior margin, at the ventral limit of the ‘plates (postero-ventral 
angle). They are regarded by RicHTERs as arising independently of the two plates 
between which they are found ; but they seem to me to be always more intimately 
connected with the anterior of the two, and are often as rigidly joined to it as are the 
dorsal processes, remaining attached to it after the skin has been cast, and the softer 
integument between the plates decayed. away. 

Following the practice of Piare (5) and subsequent writers, the four short sete of 
the face are disregarded (as being invariable) and only the longer head pair reckoned — 
among the lateral sete. It is understood that all processes are paired, and rise from 
_ the posterior edges of the plates (except the median spine of E. gladiator). 

Dorsal processes are rarely found on any but the paired plates ; lateral processes may 
be on any or all of the plates which extend over. the sides. a 
| RicHTeErs (12) distinguishes the lateral processes by the letters a, ), c, , d, e; a=the 
_ head seta, b springs from the shoulder plate, ¢ from the first pair, d from the second — 

pair, e from the cut separating the tail-piece or anal plate from the lumbar plate; e | 
might as readily be reckoned dorsal as lateral, as when it is a spine it often rises some 
distance up the back. The positions of the various processes have been usually 
indicated by their relations to the four legs; they can be more accurately located by 
reference to the plates. The lateral processes, ), ce, d, e, are over the four legs. 
respectively. 

Texture of Skin.—The plates may be quite smooth (4. islandicus), but are usually 
- covered with larger or smaller granules, which may be of equal size and uniformly 
distributed, or irregular both in size and spacing. Some appear to have perforations in 
place of granules, or show other peculiarities, which will be noticed in the detailed 
descriptions. The whole of the skin, as well as the plates, is sometimes Hasly granular, 
the proximal part of the legs in some species coarsely so. 
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There is some doubt as to the precise nature of the apparent perforations of the 
dorsal plates of certain species. 1 suspect that they may arise by decay of the granules, 
and for this reason have made no use of them as specific characters. They are found 
in living animals, but are commoner in empty skins. That they are of some specific 
value is shown by their constant occurrence in association with definite arrangements of 
plates and spines. Where they occur, the perforations are very distinct, and marked — 
by clean sharp edges. 

_ Legs.—The first leg has often a small sharp spine, the last leg a sinned spine, or 
more commonly a blunt palp, near the base. Both of these have probably been 
generally overlooked, and may yet be found to be always present. ~The last leg has, in | 
most species, a serrate fold of skin about the middle of its length, which I.call the fringe. — 
The claws are four in number in most species, probably in all, when fully grown and 
mature. Generally the inner claws of each four have a decurved spine, called the barb, 
near the base, or as high as half-way up the claw. The outer claws are devoid of barbs, - 
except in a very few species (E. blum, ete.). The barbs of the outer claws are straight, --— 
and point outwards or upwards.. The barbs of the last legs are larger than the others, 
and often these alone have them; there may be as many as three barbs on each outer 
claw of the last legs. 

Teeth and Pharynx.—The teeth are always very long and straight, enlarged a 
forked at the ends, which are often closely applied to the pharynx ; the points enter the - 
mouth. The pharynx is sometimes minute and round, sometimes pretty large and some- 
what cordate. As a rule there are no rods, such as are found in Macrobiotus, two. 
obscure curved lines which diverge from the end of the gullet probably representing 
them; but RicuTers has seen rods 1 in E, islandicus. I have never seen simplex forms 
in this genus. | 

_ Reproduction. —aAll lay the eggs in the moulted skin. It has been thought that 
the number of eggs is characteristic, as it is in many species of Macrobiotus. . To a 
certain extent this is so; but two species have been observed to lay eggs when still very 
small mutabilis snd E. reticulatus), laying then only one while larger 
examples laid two, three, and four respectively. 

— Development.—Comparatively few of the species have been seen to hatch out, all 

which have been so observed having only two claws, which leads RicuTers to suppose 
that all hatch in this form. Against this must be placed the fact that some individuals, 
of species which lay large eggs, have been found, so small that they might easily be 
supposed to be newly-hatched larvee, but with four claws and all the outward characters 
of the adult. These species were abundant in the collections where they occurred, and 
increased in them, yet two-clawed larvae were never found (¢.g. E. reticulatus). 

‘The larvee usually lack some of the sete possessed by the adult, and those which 
they have are relatively shorter. J don’t know that any example has ever been kept 
under observation from its hatching to maturity; but where a species is abundant, 
examples may be selected at all stages of growth. In examples which I have seen 
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moulting, there was a considerable elongation of all the dorsal and lateral processes, as 
well as development of the fringe and of the barbs of the outer claws. Many observa- 


tions of a species, common in Loch Morar, and which I[ regard as belonging to 


i. granulatus, are instructive.as bearing on the value of all those points as specific 


- characters (Plate II. figs. 6a to 67). The larva was not certainly seen, but many 


moults of large animals were observed. The youngest individuals seen had four claws, 
without barbs on the outer ones; the fringe consisting of short blunt processes standing 
far apart; the dorsal processes being a large spine on the first pair of plates, a short spine 
on the second pair, and a mere knob on the lumbar plate ; the lateral setze were ¢ and 


d (RIcHTERS). 


In a single moult the large domi spine elongated till it night be called a seta, the 
short dorsal spine became a long one, the knob became.a spine, the fringe acquired long © 
teeth standing close together, straight barbs appeared on the outer claws of the last legs,” 
and the lateral setze elongated. In the last stage seen there were two pairs of dorsal 
setee, the first very long; the lateral sete were also very long; the outer claws of all 


the legs had straight barbs, and those of the last legs had three such barbs. 


- Although no new processes appeared during these moults, except the barbs of the 
outer claws, the changes are sufficiently great to render imperative extreme caution in 


‘separating species by any of those characters, even if sexually mature individuals are 
seen. We may fully expect that the working out of the life histories would lead to the — 


union of several of the earlier described species, and perhaps of some of the later ones 
as well. 


_Species.—All observers have agreed in basing their species chiefly upon the 


_ and position of the spines or other processes; but it now begins to be suspected that 


this may carry us too far, and give us a multitude of species founded upon larval forms. 
RicHTERS advises that no species be described unless the eggs have been seen, or there is 
some very marked peculiarity. Now that it is known that some species lay eggs when 
not nearly full grown, even this rule may not be a perfect safeguard. It is a safe rule 
that no form should be separated from a known species merely because of one pair of 
spines more or less, or a difference in size of these appendages, unless there are other — 
characters, whether of texture, claws, fringe, or what not, to support it. Another rule, 
laid down by Jenntnos (7) in regard to Rotifera, might well be applied to Tardigrada, 
viz., that no species should be described without an accompanying figure. JENNINGS’ 
remark, that in most instances the description could be better dispensed with than the 
figure, applies equally to all microscopic biology. 


Echimscus arctomys—Eur. (4), (5), (9)... 


Specific Characters.—Small; nine minutely punctate dorsal plates. No sete or 
spines except the six invariably present on the head. Legs slender, no fringe on last 
pair; all claws without barbs. | 
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In many respects this seems like the larva of some larger species, but the eggs have 
been frequently seen. It is distinguished mainly by the lack of characters (fringe, 


barbs, setee), which most species have when full grown. No formula of the arrangement 
of the plates can be given, as in the examples observed they were obscurely separated, 


the median plates being especially uncertain, and the separation of the pairs indistinct. 


The number, nine, is that given by Puate. The whole skin is punctate. There isa ~- 


blunt palp on the fourth leg. 
Loch Ness, 1904. 


Echiniscus gladiator, sp. ‘(Plate 1a to Le ) 


< Specific Char acters. —Small, yellow or pale red, all minutely punctate. Plates 
obscure, the median slightly developed, the pairs hardly divided. Large median 
recurved spine on anterior edge of second pair of plates. Lumbar plate deeply 


trefoliate. . Legs slender, no fringe on last ; inner claws with decurved barb, very strong 


on those of last legs. Eyes clear, not pigmented. 
This is related to E. arctomys, which it resembles in narrow form, slender légs, lack 
_ of fringe, and minute punctation, and like that it might be a larva. The egos have not 
‘been observed in this instance; but it differs markedly from E. arctomys, the only 
species to which it has any resemblance, not only 1 in the great median spine, but in the 


strong barbs of the last inner claws. 
Length, up to about =); inch (=269x). 


Among mosses and hepatics from the shores of Barlom Bay, Loch Ness, frequent ; 


in Loch Ness, rare, February 1904. 


Echimscus mutabrlrs, n. sp. figs. 2a to 2d.) 


pect fl Churacters.—Fairly large, narrow, yellow, all minutely punctate with 


pellucid dots. Plates many, scarcely of firmer texture than the rest of the integument 
—partly outlined by folds, partly indicated only by interruption of the dots. Median 


line on most plates caused by cessation of the dots. No ner sie ‘on last legs. Inner 


claws with small decurved barb. 

Arrangement of Plates.—(1) Head, entire, with wil six setee and two palps ; (2) 
Shoulder, divided in pair or four; (3) Median, triangular, divided in three; (4) Pair, 
entire; (5) Median, triangular, divided in three; (6) Pair, entire; (7) Modan, tri- 


angular, divided in two; (8) Lumbar, divided in five (an anterior pair, and the usual 


trefoil). | 
The usual ten plates are present, the additional ones arising from. division of these. 


Two varieties are distinguished :—(a) Plates sharply outlined, the lumbar having its © 


anterior portion separated as a distinct pair of plates, which partly overlap the posterior 
trefoil; dots comparatively large, regularly spaced. (Plate I. fig. 2a.)  (b) Plates 
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rather more numerous (from further subdivision), some of them only faintly indicated, 
the lumbar with its anterior portion not forming separate plates—general arrangement 
the same; dots very minute, as in FZ. arctomys. (Plate I. fig. 2b.) 

These two varieties can be distinguished among the smallest individuals, and appear 
to be constant, no intermediate states having been found. The differences are not 
sexual, both having been repeatedly found with eggs. A spine on the first leg, and | 
palp on the fourth, have been frequently seen in both varieties. 

Reproduction. — from one to four in number, laid in the moulted skin. An 
example measuring 51, inch (about 116) laid a single narrow egg, which measured 
sh5 inch by 545 inch (484 by 26u). Larger examples laid two, still larger three, and 
the largest observed four eggs, which are larger and relatively broader, those in one 
ineasuring 34, inch by inch by 504). They are usually dull yellow, but’ 

sometimes pale red. It appears from the above measurements that the species lays 
eggs when for from full - The newly-hatched larva has not been seen, but young 
measuring no more’ than 3}, inch (110“) had four claws, the inner barbed, and all 
other outward features of the adult. | 
Related to #. arctomys, which it resembles in narrow form, denen plates, slender 
legs, lack ‘of fringe, and in the finely punctate skin, it differs in the. larger size, more> 
numerous plates, and in having barbs on all the inner claws. | Size, up to vs inch, 
exclusive of legs ( = 269). 


In Loch Ness, Loch Morar, and ponds at ; Fort Augustus, abundant—19 908-4, 


-Echiniscus wendti—RIcuTERs. (Plate I. figs. 8a to 30.) (10), ( (15). 


Specific Characters.—No setee except the usual six on the head, Rw lateral sete 

at the back of the head twice as long as in EF. arctomys. A fringe on the last legs. 
A strong decurved barb on inner claws of last legs. Granulation small and uniform. 
A spine on the first leg, and a blunt palp at the base of the fourth. _ 

Arrangement of Plates.—(1) Head; (2) Shoulder; (3) Median sinitiedaa’: (4) 

Pair; (5) Median triangular ; (6) Pair ; (7) lacking ; (8) Lumbar, trefoliate. 
Its discoverer distinguishes the species by the long head seta, the fringe, and the 
strong barb. Hxamples from Loch Morar agree in all those characters, but the 
granulation is rather coarse, and appears to be variable. 

~ Loch Morar, 1904, frequent. 


pe Tacos reticulatus, n. sp. (Plate I. figs. 4a to 4c.) 


Specific Characters. mr ee broad, bright red. Plates ten, arranged on the 
normal plan. Lateral setze on head very long. Plates covered with pattern of large 
hexagons or circles, a slightly raised rim enclosing a flattish depressed surface. A long 
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sharp spine on front legs, a blunter spine on the last legs. Fringe on last legs. All 
inner claws with very small decurved barb near base. 

Resembling EL. wendti in having very long lateral sete on the head and no other 
setee on the body, it differs in the texture of the plates, the small barbs of the inner 
claws, and the presence of the third median plate. This plate is variable, and sometimes 


appears to be united to the lumbar plate, though at other times quite distinct. The- 
hexagonal pattern on this plate is very faint or quite obsolete. The lumbar plate is | 
rendered trefoliate by two deep cuts, and is besides divided into four facets, the two 


lateral and the posterior facets being bent at a sharp angle to the median facet. This 
_ gives the appearance of a separate anal plate; but there is no real separation, the 


pattern passing uninterrupted over the angle. The length of the lateral seta is equal 


to the diameter of the body at the shoulder, or much — The teeth of the fringe 
are often bifid. 


Reproduction.—One to four eggs laid in the cast. skin, the larger number laid by 
larger, and presumably older, individuals. A skin measuring +}, inch (214) contained 


three bright red eggs of 54, inch by g4y inch (71u by 59u). The head seta in this 
measured inch (142). The newly-hatched larve have not been seen, but in- 


dividuals so small that it might be supposed they had not moulted since hatching had 
- four claws, with the inner barbed, and the reticulated plates quite distinct. 


Loch Morar, very abundant, Loch Ness, rare—1903-4. It has not yet been found 


any where except 1n 1 lakes. 


Behinisens othonn—RICHTERS. (Plate figs. ba-5b.) (10), (15). 


Specific Char acters. —Small, “plates ten, only two median triangular, anal plate 
separate. Five lateral setee or spines, and two dorsal spines, on each side. Fringe on 
last legs. Barbs on the inner claws, those of the last claws very strong. 
| Arrangement of Plates.—(1) Head, with longish lateral seta; (2) Shoulder, long 
lateral spine and smaller one above it; (3) Median, triangular ; (4) Pair, lateral seta and 


small spine, strong dorsal seta; (5) Median, triangular; (6) Pair, lateral curved spine 
and short spine, dorsal short spine ; (7) lacking ; (8) Lumbar, very long —e seta. ; 
(9) Anal. In Scottish examples the anal plate is not separate. 


Earn. 
Echinisous granulatus—Dov. (Plate IL. figs. 6a to 6f.) (3), (5). 


Specific Characters.—Plates nine, arranged in the normal manner, coarsely granulate. 
Three long lateral setee, and a short spine at the junction of the tail-piece with the 
lumbar plate ; two dorsal setz or spines on each side. Spine on front leg, and blunt 
palp on last leg. Fringe on last leg. Inner claws with decurved barbs. 


Arrangement of Plates.—(1) Head, with moderate lateral sete ; @ 2) Shoulder ; 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO.. cal 101 


Only two examples seen; no eggs. Mergin. of Loch Ness, February 1904. Loch 
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(3) Median, triangular; (4) Pair, long lateral seta, and strong dorsal spine or seta; 
(5) Median, triangular; (6) Pair, long lateral seta, and strong dorsal spine or seta; 
(7) lacking ; (8) Lumbar, trefoliate, with short spine. 

Among forms agreeing with 4. granulatus in having three dorsal processes, on the 
first and second paired plates and the lumbar plate respectively, diminishing in size 
from the first backwards, there is considerable variety in the size of the processes 


and in the number of lateral setze. The dorsal processes may all be spines; or the first, 


or both first and second, may be sete. There may be only two lateral setee, a and d; or 
they may be three, a, c, and d. There is no justification for separating any of chews as 


' distinct species, unless after a full study of the development, as the eggs are unknown. 


Three varieties were found in Loch Morar. | | 
First (figs. 6a and 6b). An elongate, large animal, with only two lateral seteo, a and — 
d, one dorsal seta, and two spines. Straight barbs on the outer claws of last legs. 
Granules variable in different ee coarse or “moderately fine; uniform. 
Pharynx large, cordate. 
Though large, it has not been seen with eggs. 
Size, g's inch = 294 | 
Second. Two large dorsal spines : anid a small one; three lateral setee, cand d very 


long. Barbs of outer claws not seen. Granules moderate. Size, gy inch = 277x. 


Third (figs. 6c and 6d), like the’ second, but first dorsal process a very long seta. 


Straight barbs on the outer claws, up to three on those of the last legs. Granules 


moderate. Size, up to inch = 312u. 
The species resembles #. blwmi (15) in having barbs on the outer claws. That 


species has, however, more numerous lateral and fewer dorsal processes. The elongation 


of the last dorsal process in E. granulatus would produce an animal like £. blumi. The 
absence of the barbs of the outer claws from descriptions of species must not be regarded 
as of much importance, as they may have been overlooked, or they may only appear at 
a late stage in development. For fuller account of appearance of barbs in this species, _ 
see ante, under development of Hchiniscus. 

Habitat._Loch Morar, abundant ; Loch Ness, frequent. 

A larva, probably of this species, is shown in fig. 6e. 

The first variety described above differs from this larva in that the second lateral 


process is on the second paired plates, instead of the first ; SO > It may prove: to ‘belong to 


another species. 


Echiniscus spitzbergensis—ScoURFIELD. (Plate II. figs. 7a to 7c.) (6). 


Specific Characters.—Plates nine, arrangement normal. Four lateral setee (one on 
the head, shoulder, and each of the paired plates); long dorsal seta on first pair, 
and shorter spine on second pair. Inner claws with small decurved barbs. _ Granules 


very large. 
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I identify as this species an animal rare in Loch Morar. Though differing in some 
details from Mr ScourFIELp’s species, I do not think we would be justified in separating 
_ it, considering that there were no eggs seen in either case, and in view of the great 
change in the size of the processes which takes place during development. Only empty 

skins of the Loch Morar animal were seen. In place of the granules the plates were 
— covered by large quoit-like rings, the centres perforate, which I believe to originate in 
the decay .of the granules. They further differed in the dorsal spines on the second 


pair of plates being long, and the small spines of the same plates lacking. The lateral 


setze, a, b, c, d (RicHTERs), increase in size from a to d, which is very long. The 
lumbar plate is trefoliate ; in ScoURFIELD’ s examples, entire. | 
Length, Loch Morar examples, inch (250.). 
SPECIES. 


Many examples of Echiniscus have been found which, while differing more or less 


from the descriptions of all known species, could not, in. the absence of eggs, be 
certainly identified, or regarded as distinct species. They are figured here, with short 


descriptions, as an assistance to other observers. All were sufficiently large to be 
regarded as probably nearly full grown, though size is not a quite safe criterion of age. 


Echiniscus, sp.? (Plate Il. figs. 8a-8b.) 


Plates ten, normal. Lateral sete five, increasing in length from front to back. 
Dorsal processes—a long seta on the first paired plates, a short knob on the second pair. 
_ Fringe on last legs. Mid claws barbed. Granules of moderate size. The section of 


the genus having five lateral processes contains about a dozen species. Some of them 


(E. duboisi, E. conifer, E. spinulosus, E. oihonne, etc.) have very distinct characters. 
If we bear in mind the elongation of the processes during development, many of the 
other species will appear less certain, and it is noteworthy that the eggs of most of these 
are unknown.(14). Some of the forms having fewer lateral processes may be younger 
stages of the same species. This and the two following forms belong to this, section, 
differing mainly in the proportions of the processes. 

Loch Ness, at pier, 7th February 1904. — 


Echiniscus, sp.? (Plate II. figs. 94-90. ) 


Plates normal. Four of the lateral processes are long spines ( ? sete) with bulbose 
bases. Dorsal. processes—a long spine on the first paired plates, a very short broad 
spine on the second pair. Granular or perforate. This form, with small perforations, | 
as shown in fig. 9c, was frequent in Loch Morar, and was regarded as a distinct species 
till another form was observed, identical with it in all else, but with fairly large 
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uniform granules. It is a curious fact that the perforations have a quite different size 
and arrangement from the granules, so that they could not be ‘derived from them, as — 
was supposed to be the case with a similar form of E. spitzbergensis. (Plate II. fig. 7a.) 


Echiniscus, sp. ? (Plate II. fig. 10a.) 


- Two lateral setze (one after the plates of the first pair). Dorsal seta on plates of | 
first pair, short broad spine on plates of second pair. Spine on front leg. Fringe. 
‘Inner claws barbed. Nearest /. aculeatus, differs in lateral process not double. (5). 
Loch Ness, November 1903. 


Two-cLawEp Larvaé&. 


Three larval forms having two claws were seen. ‘Two of these are referred to under 
the species to which they are supposed to — (4. wendtr, L. granulatus). ies 


: third could not be identified. 


- Echiniscus, sp. ?, larva. (Plate IT. fig. 11.) 


- Plates ten, arrangement normal. ‘Three lateral processes—a short curved spine on — 
plate of second pair, a longer seta at junction of tail-piece and lumbar plate. No 
dorsal processes. . Granules moderate. . Fringe of longish blunt spines. Claws two, the 
barbs large. Blunt palp on last legs. Mouth palp = to spring from elongate 
eurved process which bears the anterior mouth seta. ize tke inch. = 

Shore of Loch Ness at Fort Augustus. 


MACROBIOTUS. 


Generic Characters.—Obscurely segmented, without dorsal plates. Claws 
four, united in pairs, or one pair and two free claws. Teeth with bearers ; gullet short, 
rigid. Pharynx with several rows of hard rods or balls. 

The genus Doyeria cannot now be maintained, as it has been done by RicHTERS 
that most (and probably all) species of Macrobiotus may get into a condition in which 
the teeth are as in PLate’s genus Doyeria. The distinction of the genus Diphascon is — 
also a slender one, there being intermediate forms between it and Macrobiotus. : 

The species of Macrobiotus are distinguished by the form of the claws, the texture _ 
of the integument, and the number and arrangement of the pharyngeal thickenings. 

The last character is most reliable, but in many individuals its value is lessened by 
a curious reduction of parts which takes place. The eyes are of little importance, as 
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_ they may be present in some individuals of .a species and not in others. The fat-cells 
in the body-fluid have a characteristic colour ; in most species they are clear and | 
hyaline, but in a few they are golden yellow or dark brown. | | 

The segments of the body are superficial, affecting the skin only.. There appear to 
be usually two segments to the head, one to each pair of limbs, and intermediate — 
segments—ten in all; but they are often increased in number by subdivision, and there 
are very commonly two between the third and fourth legs. 

Simplex Forms (15). —Individuals of species of Macrobiotus are often. found which 
exhibit a remarkable reduction of the masticating apparatus: the teeth are straight, 
without stays—they are not functional; the rods of the pharynx disappear ; in extreme 
cases, the mouth and gullet are quite obliterated. This state can only be temporary, 

or the animals would die; and they often appear in good health, and may have the 
stomach filled with food. I can only suggest that it is temporary, and a preliminary ~ 
to moulting ; but if this is so, it is a remarkable parallel, among animals so high 1 in the 
scale, to the disappearance of the mouth in ciliata during fission. 

In exceptional cases, the pharynx and teeth entirely. disappear. 

Reproduction. —Two forms of egos are laid, the one kind round and spiny, the | 

-other smootli and oval or elliptical. The spiny eggs are laid singly and free ; the 
smooth eggs are laid in the moulted skin, which serves as a protective capsule for them. 
So far as known, the same species always lays the same kind of egg. The smooth and. 
spiny eggs are not, as from analogy we would expect, the summer and winter eggs of 

the same species ; but further observation on the point is needed. The laying of smooth 
eggs in the cast skin is the prevalent mode of reproduction in the genus as in the order. 

It is very difficult to trace which species lay spiny eggs, as, for some. unexplained 
reason, animals containing such eggs are very rarely seen. When the young contained 
in the smooth eggs are ready to hatch, it is seen that the teeth and pharynx are very / 
large and fully developed. The stiletto-like ‘teeth are continually applied to one spot 
in the shell till they weaken and finally pierce it. At this stage the pharynx is not 
very greatly inferior in size to that of the mature animal, and the characteristic 
thickenings are all present. | | 

Two groups of species are to be distinguished in the genus. The first, typified by | 
M. hufelandi, have the two pairs of claws similar, the claws strong, the claws of each — 
pair rigidly united and one of them slightly larger than the other, the larger claw of © 
each pair with a strong supplementary point. The second group includes species 
having the two pairs of claws dissimilar, slightly united at the base only, the larger 
pair having one very long slender claw and a much shorter one, the other pair similar 
but smaller, or of two nearly equal claws—supplementary points none, or very 
fine. 

_ I believe all species of the first group lay spiny or viscous eggs ; those of the second, 
_ smooth eggs enclosed in the skin. The species having two single claws and a pair form 
an extension of the second group. | 
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Macrobiotus hufelandi—C. Scu. (1), (14). 


Specific Characters.—Large, dark-coloured, dark granules, in addition to the fat- 
cells, in the body-fluid. Pharynx large, shortly elliptical, with two narrow rods and a 
small nut in each row of thickenings. Teeth large, strong, curved, with strong bearers, 
entering the throat. Claws, two similar pairs, each pair of a longer and a shorter claw 
. closely united, the larger claw of each pair with a double point (supplementary claw — 


apex). 


This is the water-bear par excellence, though no doubt the early observers confused 

several species together under this name. It appears to be widely distributed over the 
world, though perhaps less so than was formerly supposed. 
_ There is a group of species, all very closely related to M. hufelandi, some so closely 
| that they can only be distinguished by the different forms of the egg spines. These 
occur all over the world, and have 1 no doubt been often mistaken for ©. hufelandi, in 
the absence of eggs. : 

One of the largest Tardigrada, attaining to 25 inch (625n), and sini upwards. 
Eyes are normally present—the blind condition having been described as a distinct — 
species (M. schulzer, GREEFF). 

Habitat.—Common in the shallow waters of lakes; in Loch Ness it has been found 
at a depth of 300 feet. Loch Morar; Loch Treig. | noe 


Macrobrotus echinogenitus—RICHTERS, (10), (14), (15). 


distinguishable from M. hufelandi except by the eggs, 
which are covered with conical processes, having acute—often curved—tapering points. 
Those of M. hufelanda have the processes narrower cones, at the apices into 
: little discs. 

I have seen only the seengen form of this. The eggs are, however, very abundant. 
in Loch Morar. : | 

Habitat. —Loch Ness, Loch Morar ; common. 


Macrobnotus islandicus—Ricuters. (Plate III. figs. 12a to 12c.) (13). 


Specific Characters.—Hyaline, except stomach. Teeth strongly curved, with bearers; 
teeth enter the mouth. Pharynx round, two short rods in each row, each about twice 
as long as broad, besides a little round nut attached to the end of the gullet. Claws, 
two unequal pairs, the longer claw of each pair with a ‘supplementary point. Stomach 
cells filled with dark blue granules. 

The eggs were not seen, but Ricuters found them in Iceland. 
Loch Ness, common, 1903-4. Not yet seen elsewhere. 
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Macrobiotus ornatus—Ricuters. (Plate III. figs. 13a to 13c.) (8). 


Specific Characters.—Glabrous and spineless, or finely or coarsely papillose, covered | 
with large granules on the back, or with many rows of long spines on the back and — 
sides. With or without eyes. Teeth somewhat weak, slightly curved, with bearers. 
Pharynx circular, thickenings three in each row, round or nearly so. Claws, two 
similar pairs, one of each pair longer. 

| follow Ricuters in. making the verrucose and spiny forms mere varieties of one 
species, although I have seen no intermediate varieties, and would have regarded them 
as distinct. Asa logical consequence, the glabrous form must also be united with them. 
Of the three varieties, the warted one is largest, and is the only one possessing eyes 
(in Scottish examples). The spiny form has only been found in ground moss and in 
ponds, not yet in lakes. The other two varieties are lacustrine, the sees one being 
very frequent at lake margins. 

Glen Roy, 1902—pond at Fort Augustus iver spinosissimus) ; Loch Ness (var. 

verrucosus) ; Loch Ness, Loch Morar, Loch Treig, smooth variety. 


The eggs have not been observed in Scotland, but RicuTers found them in the 
cast-off skin. 


Macrobiotus annulatus, n. sp. (Plate ILL figs. to 14¢.) 


Specific Characters.-—Skin pale yellow, stomach brown. All papillose except face 
and distal portion of legs. Papillee large, round, equal; on back and sides arranged in 
regular lines running round the body, but lost on the under surface. The usual apparent 
seoments of Macrobiotus here divided into lesser segments, on each of which are two or 
three of the rows of tubercles. Two black eyes. Teeth strong, curved, with bearers. 
Pharynx nearly as broad as long, round or slightly cordate. Two narrow rods in each — 
row, and a lesser round nut next the end of the gullet. Claws, two pairs slightly. 
united, one claw of each pair longer than the other. Longer claws, with fine 
supplementary points. | 

Reproduction.—Three elliptical eggs are usually laid in the moulted skin; they 
measure about inch long. A curious habit prevails, which I not 
observed or heard of in any other Tardigrade. The skin is not completely moulted, but 
remains attached to the front of the head, and is carried about, with its contained eggs, 
for a long tim@ in some cases till the eggs hatch. As all my observations were made 
upon animals kept in captivity, and therefore under conditions different from those 
to which they would be subjected in their natural home, we cannot be sure that this 
habit is normal. It is noteworthy, however, that on every occasion when it was 
observed the eggs were thus carried, and other species kept in the same way did not do 
so. It was under almost continuous observation for more than a year, and many 
hundreds of examples were seen carrying the skinful of eggs, and the practice was 
repeated by successive generations. 
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It is difficult to imagine how the eggs can be deposited in the skin while it remains 
attached to the head, so that one is tempted to suppose that the moult is completed in 
the usual way, and the skin picked up again afterwards ; but this has not been seen. 

The egg measuring 3}, inch (67«), produced a larva ;+¢ inch (142u) long. The 
pharynx was +;);, inch (24u) long. There was no trace of eyes nor of papille on the 


skin or supplementary points to the longer claws, but otherwise. the form was as s the a 


adult. 


Size, about ;5 inch (41 71) or larger. Having some resemblance to M. granulatus 
—Ricuters (10), which has, however, claws of quite different structure. The supple- 
mentary points of the longer claws of each pate are much more distinct than is usual in 
species having smooth eggs. 


Habitat.— Bog sae at Fort Augustus, very abundant ; margin of Loch Morar, 
rare, 1904. 


Macrobiotus papillifer, n. Sp. (Plate III. 15a to 


Specific Characters.—-Hyaline, two black eyes. Back and sides covered with conical 
- acuminate processes, arranged in transverse and longitudinal rows. Similar processes — 
on the head, or lacking. Teeth strong, curved, with bearers. Pharynx nearly as broad 
as long, with three equal thickenings in each row, which are about twice as long as 
broad. Claws, two mend equal pairs, one claw of each pair longer. | 

Length, up to ;}, inch (250 microns), Eggs laid in the cast-off skin. Five eggs 
were laid in one skin, the animal being seen to leave the old skin by the anterior end. 

- Habitat.—Loch Ness, common ; Loch Morar, rare. | : 

_ This species is comparable with M. tubereulatus —PLATE (5). The processes are more 
numerous and of different form; but this would not justify its separation, if we had 
not a more reliable character in the relatively large pharynx, with three short rods in 
each row of thickenings. Pare says that there are only two rods in each row in M. 
tuberculatus, though his figure shows three. | 


SCOURFIELD, who has seen MM. tuberculatus, regards this as distinct. 


‘Macrobiotus oberhduseri—Doy. (3). 


Specific Characters. —Dorsum, with nine transverse bands of a brown colour. 
Pharynx, small round, with three short oval thickenings i in each row. Claws, one Dnes 
and two single claws. LHggs laid in the cast-off skin. 

Various diverging if not conflicting diagnoses of this species are given by ditferent 
authors, and it is probable that different species have been confused together. An 
animal having the transverse bands of colour and small pharynx was observed in. Loch 
Ness, but it had not the two free independent claws which, according to PLars, this 


species should have. This probably indicates only different interpretations of the | 
structure of the slightly united larger pair of claws. | 
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Habitat.—Frequent in Loch Ness and Loch Morar ; occurring at considerable depths 
in Loch Ness. 


~ Macrobiotus macronyx—Dovy. (Plate III. figs. 16a to 16d.) (2), (11), (12). 


Specific Characters.—The claws of each pair of unequal sizes, independently mov- 
able (5), .Teeth and pharynx as in M. hufelandi, but the we are slender rods. 
Two eyes. Numerous eggs laid in the cast skin. 

In a short stream draining Loch Geireann Mill, North Vist, abundant among 
Fontinalis. High tides reach to the spot where it was found, May 1904. 

From a drawing sent to him Ricurers determined the Lake Survey examples to belong 
to this species, but the animal differs in some respects both from PLaTE’s description 
and from RicHTERs’ own figure (11). The smaller claw of each pair is relatively much 
smaller than RicuTEers draws it, and I saw no indication that they were separately 
movable. The lesser claws of all the legs, except the fourth, appeared so reduced and 
closely - united to the larger claws as to resemble the barbs of the inner claws of 


— Echiniscus. The lesser claws- of the fourth pair of legs are considerably larger, but even 


_— do not appear to bé separately movable. 


Macrobiotus intermedius (6). 


Specific Darabters ae, two similar pairs, strong, one of ar pair longer and 


with double point. Pharynx small, round ; no eyes. | 


~Resembling M. hufelands i in | the form of the claws, and M oberhdusert 1 in the small 


round pharynx. 
Habitat. of Loch Ness, 


Macrobiotus, sp.? (Plate III. figs. 17a to 17c.) 


Only cast skins enclosing eggs having been seen, the animal cannot be named or 
fully described. It is of moderate size, the whole of the skin covered by a hexagonal 
reticulation, very uniform and regular. Hach hexagon is a slight concavity surrounded 


by a raised edge. ‘There is a boss on each of the last legs. _ The claws are two pairs of 
nearly equal size, stout, closely united, with no eupiomrniesy points. The five eggs | 


are very small. 
Loch Morar, rare. 


Ecos oF Macrosiorus. (Plate IV. figs. 18 to 0 22.) 


It has been already pointed out that several species related to M. hufelandi lay 
spiny eggs. RicHTERS supposes that the spiny armature serves to secure dissemination 
through the action of rain. It appears that there are more species of Macrobiotus in 
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the Scottish Lakes than have been recognised, as several forms of eggs have been found 
which cannot be identified as those of any known species. Five forms are here figured, 


only two of which can be named. The others are not proven to be even Tardigrade 


eggs, but they are so similar to ‘eggs of known species as to leave little doubt on the 
matter, | 


M. hufelandi—C. Scu. (Fig. 18.) (14). 


Processes narrow, tapering, expanded at ends into discs. There is a ey deal of 


- variation in the size of the eggs, and in the size and spacing of the spines. 


Loch Ness and Loch Morar, common. 


(Fig. 21.) 


Processes conical, acuminate, papillose, the long points usually curved over (in 
Scottish examples). There appears to be even more variation than in M. hufelandi, - 
according to Ricuters (14). Since, as he says (10), the two species can hardly be 


distinguished except by the eggs, it may well be contended that some of these varieties : 


of eggs represent equally good species. 
Loch Morar, very abundant. 


Macrobiotus, Sp. (Fig. 13.) 


Possibly a variety of M. ec echinogenitus, but more peneny distinct. Loch Morar. 


_Macrohnotus, Sp. (Fig. 20.) 
This beautiful egg is , also possibly a variety of M. echinogenitus. It is most like 
RICHTERS’ variety with blunt processes (14), but they are here acuminate. Loch Morar. 
Macrobiotus, sp.? (Fig. 22.) 


Conical processes close together at the bases. Loch Ness. 


DrpHascon. 


Generic Characters.—Gullet shkaeneil between the teeth and rer pharynx into a 
flexible tube; otherwise as Macrobiotus. 


In those species which have the flexible gullet well developed this seems to be a 


‘sufficiently distinct genus, but it is connected with Macrobiotus by D. angustatum, in 
which the flexible portion is very short and hardly distinguishable, and the two genera 


may have to be united. All the species known to me are destitute of eyes. Teeth- 


bearers are usually present, but they are often weak, and in D. angustatum they are 
frequently absent. 
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Diphascon chilense—Puate. (Plate IV. figs. 28a—-23b.) (5). 


“Specific Characters.—Pharynx small, nearly circular, the thickenings short, 
roundish, four or five in each row. Throat and gullet slender. Claws of two nearly 
~ equal pairs, one claw of each pair somewhat longer. | | 
| This description is based on Pxatr’s figure, as he gives no specific characters. The 
Lake Survey specimens were hyaline, and measured about ++, inch (227). The short 
diameter of the elliptical pharynx was fully ¢ of the long diameter. There were three 
short rods in each row, with a smaller round nut at each end of the row, the anterior | 
one connected with the end of the gullet. 

This species, on which founded the genus, is widely diffused. ‘Ricurers found 
it as far north as Tromsé, and it. ranges into the antarctic circle. It shows some 
variation in different localities, but not enough to justify the separation of varieties. 

Habitat.—Among moss at the margin of Loch Ness, not in the loch, February 1904. 


Diphascon spitzber (Plate IV. figs. 240-24.) (10), (15). 


Specific Characters. narrow, elongate,. sheet diameter 2 to of long 
diameter ; thickenings of straight rods—(1st) at anterior end a short ink (2nd) a longer 
rod, (8rd) a little round nut. Teeth longer and stronger than in D. chilense, nearly 
straight, with strong bearers. Gullet much thicker than in D. chilense, and shorter. 
The specimens taken in Loch Ness, though differing in some small particulars, must 
be referred to this species. The pharynx is relatively broader, but the arrangement of 
rods is identical. . The animal is hyaline; the claws two unequal pairs, the longer claw 
of one pair considerably longer than that: of the other. 
Habitat.—Loch Ness, March 1904. 


Diphascon angustatum, n. sp. - (Plate IV. fig. 25a to 25¢.) 


Specific Characters.—Large, hyaline, broadest load the third legs, thence tapering 
to the narrow snout-like head. Pharynx narrow, twice as long as broad; two slender 
rods in each row—first short, second twice as long. Gullet very short and wide, marked 
by annular rings, very slightly flexible. Mouth and throat wide. ‘Teeth straight, only 
slightly divergent, with or without small weak bearers. Claws two mages pairs, one 
pair with one claw long and slender. | 

Distinguished from D. spitzbergense by the siinainl form, tapering anteriorly, the 
shorter and wider gullet, still narrower pharynx, and number of pharyngeal thickenings, 

Habitat.—Loch Ness, February 1904. Common. RicuTers has also observed 
this species in Germany. | 
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‘Generic Characters. —Mouth surrounded by circlet of six blunt palps; two similar 
palps further back, as in Hchiniscus ; pharynx narrow, without hard rods ; each foot with 
four claws, of which two are long and slender, the others short and two- or three- 
branched. 


Resembling Echiniscus in rm a pair of blunt processes on the face, otherwise 
nearer Macrobvotus. 


Milnesvum tardigradwm—Dov. (Plate IV. figs. 26a to 26c.) (3), (9). 


Specific Characters,—Large, hyaline; fish-shaped, tapering to both ends. Mouth 
and gullet very wide and short; teeth short, with weak bearers. Pharynx about twice 
as long as broad. A pair of black eyes. The single claws very long and slender, with 
expanded. base; the triple-hooked claws short, broad, two of the pares nearly equal, a 
smaller one near base. 

According to Ricuters, M. alpigenum (EuR.) i is not a distinct species. 

This is a widely. distributed form. 


Habitat.—_Loch Ness, moss growing on February 1904. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


The figures of the complete animals are all drawn to the same scale, te enable comparisons to be made ; 
the details are drawn larger, but to no uniform scale. Where the granulation of the plates is minute it is. 
omitted from the drawings, as it could only be indicated in an exaggerated form. The coarser granulation 


or reticulation of some species is shown. _ 


| PuateE I, 


1. Echiniscus gladiator, n. sp. 


a, dorsal view. 
6, lateral view. 
-¢, inner claw of last legs. 


2. Echiniscus mutabilis, n. sp. 


a, dorsal view of typical example, three eggs. 
-b, dorsal view of variety. 

o, inner claw of last legs, 

d, small example of type, with one egg. 


3. Echiniscus wendti—RicuTERs. 


, a, dorsal view. 


6, larva with two claws, — 
~¢, claws of larva. 


4. HEchiniscus reticulatus, n. sp. 


dorsal view. 
b, reticulation, to larger scale. 
¢c, inner and outer claws of fourth leg. 


; 


5, Echiniscus othonne—RIcHTERs. 


a, dorsal view. 


b, inner claw of last leg. 


Puate Il, 


6. Echiniscus granulatus—Doy. 


a, variety, dorsal view. | | 

b, outer and inner claws of last leg of same. 

c, older and more typical example. 

d, two claws of last leg, showing three barbs on 
outer claw. | | 

-e, two-clawed larva, probably of this species. 

Ff, claws of the larva. 


7. Echiniscus spitzbergensis—ScouRFIELD. 


a, dorsal view. 
_b, the apparent rings on the plate. 
outer and inner claws of last ieg. 
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8. Hehiniscus, sp. 
a, dorsal view. 
b, outer and inner claws, last legs. 


9.. Echiniscus, sp.! 
a, dorsal view. © 
6, granules seen on some examples. 


c, irregular perforations seen on others. 


10. Echiniscus, sp. ! 
a, dorsal view. | 


11. Echiniscus, sp. 1, larva. 


a, dorsal view. 
b;teeth and pharynx. 
é, claws of last leg. 
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12. Macrobiotus islandicus—RicHTERS. 


a, dorsal view. 
b, claws. 
ce, teeth and pharynx. 


13. Macrobiotus ornatus—RIcHTERS. 


a, dorsal view, var. spinosissimus, RICHTERS. 


b, lateral view, var. verrucosus, RICHTERS. 
_¢, teeth and pharynx. 


14. Macrohiotus annulatus, n. sp. 


a, mature example, carrying skin with eggs. 


teeth and pharynx. 
c; claws, under pressure. 


18. Ege of Maerobiotus hufelandi, C. Scu. 
19. Egg of Macrobiotus, sp.? 
20. Egg of Macrobiotus, sp. ? 


21. Egg.of Macrobiotus echinogenitus, RICHTERS. 


22. Ege of Macrobiotus, sp.? — 


23. Diphascon chilense—Puate. 


a, dorsal view. 
b, teeth and pharyux. 


Diphascon spitabergense—RicuTErs. 


a, dorsal View. 
>, teeth and pharynx. 


III. 


15. Macrobiotus papillifer, n. sp. 


a, dorsal view. 
b, teeth and pharynx. 
c, claws. 


16. Macrobiotus macronyx—Doy. 


a, lateral view. 


b, teeth and pharynx. 


-¢, pair of claws of last leg. 


d, pair of claws of first leg. 


17. Macrobiotus, 


a, empty skin with five small eggs. 
6, part of reticulation, on larger scale. 
c, claws. 


LV. 


25. Diphascon anyustatum, n. sp. 


a, dorsal view. 


b, teeth and pharynx. | 


claws, 


26. Milnesium tardigradum-—Doy 


a, dorsal view. 


b, teeth and gullet. 
c, claws. 
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XXVIII.—The Plant Remains in the Scottish Peat Mosses. By Francis J. Lewis, 


F.L.S., Assistant Lecturer in Botany, University of Liverpool. Communicated © 


by Professor Grixig, LL.D., F.R.S. (With Six Plates.) 


PART 
THE SouTHERN 


(MS. received May 31, 1905. Read — 3, 1905, Issued separately August 7, 1905. ys 


The following paper deals with an investigation of the successive zones of plant 
remains contained in the deeper peat deposits covering areas in the Scottish Southern 


Uplands. The field work was carried on during the summer and early autumn of 1904, 
and the detailed examination of the peat in the laboratory during part of the winter. 


No attempt has been made to work out the detailed flora of the different zones, but atten- 


tion has chiefly been directed to the dominant plant remains found at different horizons 
in the mosses. Whilst the list of plants from each zone is small, the general facies of 
the flora of any layer can be gauged from the abundant presence of a few characteristic 
plants such as Salix reticulata and Empetrum, or Sphagnum and Eriophorum. Thus, 
while the investigation is incomplete as regards any addition to the history of the 
British Flora, it will, I hope, throw some light. upon the succession of vegetation over 
~ the older peat mosses since their origin. - ~~~ 

~ Much work has already been done, chiefly by Clement REID (1), on the plant remains 


from some of the interglacial and earliest post-glacial deposits in England. The remains 


have chiefly been taken from clay and sand beds, and for that reason would generally 
be more plentiful and better preserved than the remains contained in the peat; for the 
flora of peat mosses is comparatively small, and many square miles are often tenanted by 
a few dominant plants, such as Sphagnum or Eriophorum. Although the plant re- 
mains from the older peat mosses may not add much to our knowledge of the history of 
the British Flora, yet as they date from late glacial times, they will indicate the type of 
conditions which have prevailed both in the lowlands and highlands at each successive 

_ period down to the present. 
Much has already been written by different-observers on the subject of the Scottish 


peat mosses, and is summarised in Professor GEIKIE'S Prehistoric Europe and need not 


be referred to in detail here. 

The recording of a plant, or set of plants, from a peat moss is of little value without 
a description of the beds which lie above and below the plant remains, the character of 
the flora of the moss, and other features which would help to determine the age of the 
peat. The kind of observations that are needed have been described by CLEMENT Rep 


— (2), who lays stress on the point that observations on the succession of plant remains. are. 
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far more likely to throw light on the questions at issue, than the collecting of remains 
over larve areas where no succession can be made out. 

On the Continent the plants preserved at different horizons in peat mosses have been 
fully described by Sreenstrup, Biyrr, Gunnar ANDERSSON, NaTHorst, SCHROETER, 
and many others, and I hope that correlation between these zones and those in the 
British peat may be possible when more areas have been investigated in this country. 

Method of Survey.—The following results have been obtained from sections, made 
for the purpose of this survey, in the untouched portion of the mosses. The peat of 
many of the lowland and some of the upland districts is still dug for fuel, this being 


particularly the case in Wigtonshire, Ayrshire, and Selkirkshire. Even in these districts, 


however, the turbaries have trenched very little on the mosses, being confined to the 
drier margins. The surface peat, being unsuitable for fuel, is generally taken off the top 
of the turbaries and laid down upon the excavated area. This quickly becomes grown 


over with vegetation, so that it is frequently difficult to determine the exact boundary 


of some of the older turbaries. To avoid any error due to this source, ase 
sections have been made in all cases away from the turbaries. 


The following results are based upon evidence obtained both by means of sections 


and borings. The borings were made with a 23-inch clay auger with rods to bore to a 
depth of 20 feet. Fairly good cores were obtained when dealing with dry peat; but 


the evidence from borings alone is not always to be trusted, as a layer of wiry stems 
imbedded in soft peat may easily be pushed aside by the boring tool without being re- 
presented in the core.’ Except in the few places where it was impossible to cut sections, 
the borings have only been used for verifying facts already ascertained by digging in 


other parts of the mosses, or for ascertaining the average depth of a large moss. 


The sections were generally in the form of a pit. 6 feet wide and 8 feet long where 
the depth of peat to be cut through did not exceed 8 or 10 feet; but in many cases the 


_ sections had to be carried down 16 or 17 feet before the basal layers of the moss were 


reached, and in such case the section would be enlarged to 12-16 feet in length with a 
series of steps or terraces at one end. After the underlying rock had been reached and 


cut into as far as possible, the sides of the section were carefully examined for evidence 


of stratification. Matezial would then be cut from each layer, placed in tins, labelled, 
and sent to the laboratory for detailed examination. Larger blocks of the peat, to- 


- show the sequence of beds, were also cut from many of the sections and sent to the. 


laboratory for more detailed examination than was possible in the field. In cases 


where the peat rests upon sand, it is frequently traversed towards the base by cracks, 


and the inrush of water through these caused much delay. This was particularly the 
case in the Merrick mosses, where many sections had to be abandoned when only half 
finished owing to the rush of water. 

In most of the British peat mosses the plant remains are not 80 perfectly preserved 
as in the Continental peat, and seeds are comparatively few in number. I have found 
that the isolation of the plant remains can most easily be effected: by examination of 
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the peat under a dissecting microscope, though this is at best a tedious process. 
GUNNAR ANDERSSON (3) has described a special method of loosening the peat by treat- 
ment with a strong oxydising agent such as nitric acid. This partly bleaches the peat, 
which, placed in a metal net, is kept. below water. The finer material, consisting of 
. groups of cells and unicellular organisms, floats out in the water ; the coarser remains, 
such as seeds, stems, etc., are retained by the net, and can then be spread out on a 
slide and examined nisdlac the microscope. This method yields good results when 
| dealing with peat rich in plant remains. Specimens of the peat from different layers 
have also been embedded in parattin wax, and serial sections cut with a microtome and 
mounted in Canada Balsam for microscopic examination. 
The following areas were investigated during last year :— 
1. Upland mosses in Kirkcudbrightshire and Ayrshire : 
The mosses lying between the Merrick and Kells range. 
_ 2. Upland mosses in Selkirkshire : 
Mosses in the Tweedsmuir and St Mary’ s Loch district. 
3. Hill-top mosses in Peeblesshire and Edinburghshire: 
: Peat of the Moorfoot Hills. — 
4, Lowland mosses in Wigtonshire : 
Flow of Dergoals, Dirskelpin Moss, Knock Me iss, Anabaglish Moss. 
_ 5. Buried peat and clay beds in the Karn Valley. 
6. Mosses resting on the 25-feet raised beach of the south coast : 
~ Moss of Cree in Wigtonshire. Priestside Flow in Dumfriesshire. 
A preliminary examination was made of the peat of Lochar Moss in Dumfriesshire, 
some of the Scottish Midland Plain mosses, and the hill-top mosses of Cross Fell in 
- Cumberland ; but, owing to want of time, a coment investigation of these mosses had _ 
to be postponed. 


THe Uptanp Mosszs or THE Merrick and District. 


The mosses investigated in this district lie at elevations of 700-1000 feet above sea- 
level, and are situated in the valley running north and south between the Merrick and 
Kirriereoch range of hills on the west and the Kells range on the east (one inch Ordnance 
Survey—sheet 8). The valley is about 10 miles in length with an average width of 2-3 
miles, and is drained to the north by the Gala Lane flowing into Loch Doon, and by 
Cooran Lane flowing south. The divide between the two drainage systems is situated 
5 miles south of the head of Loch Doon, in the form of « low neck of land with an 
elevation of about 1000 feet running between Mullwarchar on the Merrick range to 
Corserine on the Kells range. The Merrick range, as a whole, is granitic in structure, 
whilst the Kells consists of Silurian rocks. . 

_ The marks of glacial action are evident everywhere in the district ; the rocks are fre- 
quently ice scratched, perched blocks are numerous, and small moraines in a remarkably 
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good state of preservation are to be seen at the entrance to many of the small lateral 
valleys and along the foot hills of both the Merrick and Kells. These small moraines 
are contemporaneous with the numerous moraines in the Loch Skene and Tweedsmuir 
district at similar elevations, and belong to the “third” epoch of glaciation, or the 
period of local ice-sheets and valley glaciers of the Southern Uplands (4). The mosses 
| occurring here are evidently younger than the moraines, as in many places etd run up 
| to the foot and actually rest upon these moraines. 
as The peat forms an irregular border on the sides of the Gala Lane and Cooran Lane, 
4 a varying in width from $ a mile to 14 miles. The five miles of peat south of a line 
pe drawn from the foot of Craignaw to Elderholm is covered at present by Sphagnum. 
The five miles of peat lying to the north of this line is better drained, and tenanted by 
a much drier type of vegetation consisting of Calluna vulgaris, L.;* Eriophorum 
vaginatum, L. ; Myrica Gale, L.; Carices, and Juncus Squarrosus, 

Tree ‘végekation is entirely aot from the district, the first natural woodland on the 

east lying 9 miles away in the Ken Valley on the other side of the Kells range, and | 
- westward, 15 miles away on the other side of the Merrick Hills in the Barrhill district. 

For purposes of description the peat can be divided into two districts by a line drawn 
across the valley from the foot of Craignaw to Elderholm, for the features presented by 
sections in the southern area are somewhat different from those in the northern area. 
The northern area will be described first. 

_ The peat is undergoing denudation at the present day, being channelled into peat- 
hags. (Fig. 1.) The amount of denudation, however, is not so great as in other hill 
districts situated farther east both in Scotland and England. The first series of sections 

were made near the rising oanae of Cooran Lane, and the following plant-beds were — 


exposed :— 
1. Peat formed chiefly from Soinpus and Eriophorum vaginatum, s 7 feet. 
2. Layer of Pinus sylvestris, L. ; trees with stools of large size 
and numerous cones, —_.. 
3. Peat formed chiefly from Sphagnum, . , 
4. Hriophorum vaginatum, L., peat, 6 inches. 
5. A layer of the stems of Biaiiine nigrum, L. sharply divided 
from the peat above and below, 
6. Hriophorum vaginatum, L., peat, 
8. A layer of Betula. 
9. Structureless peat mixed 1 in some places with much coarse granite 


sand. 

10. Coarse granite sand. Bored through for 2 feet, but further boring ~ 
stopped by the rush of water and the difficulty of obtaining © 
a core. 


* The nomenclature of HooKEr’s Student’s British Flora, third edition, is followed throughout. 


' 
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Horizontal exposures were then made of the successive beds, and the same general 
features were found to be present. The Empetrum bed can be traced for some distance 
without cutting into the peat, as the channels in the peat-hags are worn down to about 
a foot below its level. (Fig. 2.) Three sections weré made between Elderholm and 
the watershed—a distance of about a mile—and the same succession of plant- “beds were 
exposed in all cases. 

Sections were then made on the western margin of the peat at the foot of Craignaw 
—one of the out-lying hills of the Merrick range. The ground rises here to a little 
over 1000 feet, and the peat is better drained than in the centre of the valley. The 
“game sequence of beds was found, but the character of the Empetrum bed alters con- 
siderably. Empetrum is only occasionally present, and its place is taken by abundant 
Salix herbacea and S. reticulata. The Eriophorum and Sphagnum beds are also 


thinner above and below the Empetrum bed, and the growth of the peat has been slower 


on this sloping, well-drained ground than at the bottom of the valley. 


Sections and borings were made north of the divide, towards Loch Doon on each 


side of Gala Lane, and the same plant beds were seen to extend here also. A section 


near Yellow Tomach, three miles north of the previously described section, exposed the 
following beds | 


|. Scirpus and Sphagnum peat, : . 3-44 feet. 
2. Layer of Pinus sylvestris, L. | ee | 
8. Sphagnum peat, with traces of shrubby birch in the lower Losin 1 foot. 


4. Layer of Empetrum mgrum, L.,  . 3 inches. 
5. Birch remains, with _— Cullens and occasional pues of 
Sphagnum. 


6. Below the last layer, ‘but not marked ftom it, stems 
leaves of Salia vepens, L. 
Racomitrium ellipiticum, B. & Epilobium palustre, 


~ Comparing this section with the one previously described, it will be seen that layers - 


1-4 agree, and that the difference lies in the absence of the underlying Eriophorum 
and Sphagnum layers in the northern section. In the case of the peat near Yellow 
Tomach, the growth of the birch appears to have been nearly continuous up to the 


occurrence of the Empetrum bed, although much Sphagnum is mixed with it in places. 


This variation at different spots does not, I think, impair the comparison between the 
different sections, as we should expect some variation in the contemporaneous vegetation 
at different places in the valley ; and the Empetrum bed always stands out as a kind 


of landmark— Kmpetrum dominant in some places, and Salix herbacea, L., and 


S. reticulata, L., dominant in others. 


_ The occurrence of a compact layer of Empetrum, mixed with such northern forms as 
Salix herbacea and S. reticulata, undoubtedly marks a period in the growth of this 


peat when the conditions must have been very different to those under which the under- _ 


lying peat and the overlying Eriophorum, Pine, and Scirpus-Sphagnum zones were 
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formed. Salix herbacea at the present time is confined to the summits of the highest 
English and Scotch mountains. South of the Tweed it occurs on a few of the highest 
Welsh mountains, and also on the Lake mountains, seldom occurring much below 2500 
feet. In Scotland it is confined to the summits of the Highland mountains, and to a 
few of the summits in the Southern Uplands. S. reticulata is still more restricted in 
distribution, being confined to the Highlands between 2000-3200 feet. Northwards, 


- both plants reach the limits of Arctic vegetation. Extreme northern types are absent 


from the present vegetation of the western part of the Scottish Southern Uplands. 
The basal peat of Section 1 has not yielded any determinable plant remains. 
Microtome sections have been cut and examined under the microscope, when the peat is 
seen to be formed of structureless plant remains, except traces of Sphagnum and some 
isolated pollen grains agreeing closely with those of A/nus glutinosa. The basal layers 
of the peat near Yellow Tomach, however, yield evidence that the conditions about this. 
time were not greatly different to those prevailing at the present day. These mosses, 
then, must have originated some considerable time after the disappearance of the local 


glaciers which deposited their moraines between the Merrick and Kells Hills, and at a 
- period late enough for the climate to have become not less mild than at the present day. . 


At a later date the whole district became clothed with woodland of a fairly northern 
type, mixed with Calluna moor, with a small growth of Sphagnum in the wetter places 
and bordering the moorland pools. After this period the vegetation undergoes a com- 


plete change. The woodland disappears, and the Calluna is replaced by Sphagnum, 


which in turn is again replaced by Eriophorum vaginatum, changes which indicate a — 
steady increase in precipitation. The Eriophorum zone, later, gives place to an Arctic 
plant-bed consisting of Salix herbacea, S. reticulata, and Empetrum nigrum, and thus 
indicating a period when the conditions in the Galloway. valleys must have been similar 
to those at present obtaining on the summits of our highest mountains. No other con- 


clusion can, I think, be drawn from this zone, as it maintains its character ‘so uniformly , 
over an area many miles in extent, and corresponds soeny with the type of vegetation 
covering large areas on tundras at the present time. 


The presence of moraines on the 45-50 feet raised beaches _ in the Highlands, 
described by Hinxman (5), proves that the smaller moraines found in the Highland 
valleys do not merely represent the dying away of the ice-sheet which deposited its - 
moraines in the valleys of the Southern Uplands, but that they belong to a much later — 
return to glacial conditions—separated from the former by a period long enough to have 


enabled a temperate flora, represented here by the Betula zone, to have overspread the 


country. If that is so, the Arctic plant zone found in this peat must be contemporaneous 


with this later return to cold conditions—i.e. with the fourth glacial epoch, or the period 


of mountain valley glaciers when the snow-line stood at about 2500 feet. The plant-beds — 
above the Arctic zone show a gradual return from cold conditions to somewhat more 


~ genial conditions, although at first characterised by great precipitation. As the conditions 


became drier, the whole of the valley became covered with pine forest. (Fig. 3.) 
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_ According to the geological evidence, after the warm period following the formation 
of mountain valley glaciers there was again a partial return to cold conditions, evidenced 
by the corrie moraines of the Highlands; but this moderate degree of refrigeration might 
cause but little change in the vegetation of the valleys in the Southern Uplands. Be 
_ that as it may, the pine forest in this district vanished, and its place was taken by a 
much wetter type of moorland vegetation, as the 7 feet of peat above the pine zone to 
the present surface 1 is cay formed from such plants as Sphagnum, Scirpus cespitosus, 
and Carices. 

As I have read the evidence, these mosses began to form some time during the inter- 
glacial period between the district glaciers and the return of glacial conditions marked 
by the mountain valley glaciers; and if that is so, these mosses reproduce the general 
aspect of the vegetation at each succeeding period down to our own. 

At the present time the peat is not growing to any appreciable extent, and it is 
difficult to say how much peat has actually been denuded away since the cessation of 
growth. It is interesting to note that the present vegetation is chiefly made up of the 
following plants: Calluna vulgaris, Salisb.; Molina cerulea, Moench.; Myrica Gale, L.; 
Juncus Squarrosus, L.; Erica Tetralix, L.; and a small quantity of Eriophorum 
vaginatum, L., and ceespitosus, | but immediately below the surface of the 
peat the remains of Sphagnum and Scirpus bance dominant—evidence of the prevalence — 


of an altogether wetter type of vegetation. The question of the denudation of the pe a 
will be dealt later. | | | 


The. Southern Area of the Merrick- Kells Mosses. 


A series of borings were made through the peat lying immediately south of the area 
- just described. ms average depth of the peat is about 15 feet. The floor of the moss 
is formed of coarse sand, through which borings were carried for 18 inches; but no © 
change in the character of the sand was observed at this depth. The basal peat 
immediately resting upon the sand shows no recognisable plant remains, but consists of . 
a fairly dry compact mass. Small blocks have been embedded in parattin wax, from 
which microtome sections have been made, which on examination with the microscope 
showed no structures which could be identified with certainty. Traces of vascular ° 
tissue in the shape of a few spiral vessels were found in one place, and pollen grains 
resembling those of the alder, and fragments of birch twigs, but nothing that would 
help to determine the conditions under which this layer was formed. Either this basal 
peat is disintegrated drifted material from the higher peat of the north, or the earliest 
plant remains have been completely disorganised. A considerable quantity of coarse 
- grit occurring amongst this basal layer suggests that the peat is really drift. 

As far as the borings show, the whole of the upper peat is formed from Sphagnum, 
Scirpus sp., and Carices, with here and there traces of Eriophorum. More satisfactory 
evidence of the history of this area might be obtained by cutting sections; but the 
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amount of water present in the upper layers prevented this, as the sections became 
filled before they could be carried down farther than 3 or 4 feet. So far as the 
evidence collected goes, this peat has had a different history from the 7 or 8 miles of 
peat lying immediately to the north, as here all the beds represented in the northern 


area from the basal birch to the pine zone are wanting, and the peat appears to have 
had an oe swamp history. 


Tue Uptanp Mossks oF THE TWEEDSMUIR AND St Mary’s Locu District. 


(One inch Ordnance Survey—sheet 16.)—Peat occurs abundantly in the hill district 
lying between the head-waters of the Tweed and St Mary’s Loch, both as upland peat 
covering the slopes and floor of many of the valleys, and as hill-top peat covering the 
summits of the hills up to 2500 feet, and is developed to a greater extent on the Hart- _ 
fell and White Coombe hills than on the Broad Law group. The average depth of the 
hill-top peat is about 6-8 feet, and the depth in the valleys about 10-14 feet. 

Work in this district was chiefly directed to the Megget Valley, and particularly to 
some of its tributary valleys. Megget Water drains the eastern slopes of the Broad 


Law group on the north, and the Talla Side and Lochecraig Head on the south, and 
some of its tributary valleys run fat up into the upland and hill-top peat districts. 


The peat about to be described lies in Winterhope, the main southern valley leading into 
Megget Water. The burn flowing in this hope rises on the peat-covered ground near 


Loch Skene, and flows northward for about 5 miles before joining Megget Water. 


Evidences of glacial action are plentiful over the whole of the district, the terminal 


_ and lateral moraines being particularly distinct. They are to be seen in many of the 
northern tributary burns of the Megget Water, in the main valley itself, and are 


beautifully shown at the junction of Winterhope Burn with Garley Burn. (Fig. 4.) The 
moraines are found at altitudes of from 900 feet—1500 feet, and are contemporaneous 
with the third period of glaciation or the district ice-sheets and valley glaciers of the 
Southern Uplands. 

In some places the moraines rise out of the peat-covered districts, as at the head of 
Loch Skene (fig. 5), and in other places the moraines are themselves covered thickly 


with peat (fig. 9). The peat then in such positions is clearly younger than the ~ 


moraines upon which it rests, and cannot be older than the peat described in ‘similar 
positions in the Merrick-Kells district, and it contains evidence by which it can be 
directly compared with the peat layers in that district. 

The sections were made at the junction of Winterhope Burn and Garley Burn, where 
a thick covering of peat is developed in the hollows between the moraines. At the 
present time it shows the usual “ peat-hag” formation of high mounds and ridges of 
peat with deep channels between, the summits of the mounds being covered with 
a vegetation consisting of Calluna vulgaris, Salisb.; Erica Tetralix, L.; Scirpus 
cespitosus, L. Farther up Garley Burn and beyond the area covered by peat, clay beds 
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alternate with beds of peat. These will be described later. Sections cut through the 


deep surface peat showed the following sequence of layers with plant remains. Layers 
6, 4 8, 9, and 10 are shown in fig. 10. | 
1. Peat containing Calluna stems, with traces of shrubby birch. 
2. Peat containing much Hriophorum vaginatum and 2 ft. 
3. Upper forest of Betula alba, L. . 14 ,, 
4. Sphagnum peat, . 
5, A zone formed mainly of the stems of ‘een nigrum, L., | 
Loiseleuwria procumbens, Desv., in 
This layer is characterised a thin band of -Briophorum 
above and below. | | 
6. Sphagnum peat. Traces of Calluna, 
7. Lower forest of Betula alba, L.; Menyanthes tivfohata, 
| Containing Ranunculus lingua, L.; Viola, sp. ; itl: 
palustre, L.—very abundant ; Menyanthes trifoliata, L. ; 
Ajuga reptans, L.; Alnus glutinosa, Gaertn. ; Corylus 
Avellana, L.; Salix purpurea, L.; Fragments of 
coniferous wood, water bourne; Potamogeton, Sp. ; 
Equisetum, sp.; H ypnum cordifolium, Hedw. ; q or- 
tula angustata, | 
10. Light gray fine sand, 10 in. 


11. Moraine material. 


Other sections proved that these layers ¢ are continuous sesonily the peat at this place. 
Comparison of these beds with those found in the Merrick-Kells mosses will be made later. 


Mention has already been made of the clay beds interstratified with peat layers: 


The banks of some of the lateral burns draining into Garley pum were cut back, and 


the following strata exposed (fig. 8) :-— 


2. Sandy clay, 
8. Peat containing birch, 
4. Peaty clay. 
5. Peat containing birch. 
Peaty clay. 
7. Fibrous peat containing Betula. alba, i: Menyanthes tri- | 
foliata, L. ; Epilobium angustifolium, ; Sphagnum, sp. ; 
 Hypnum, sp.; Alnus glutinosa, Gaertn:; Vacconvum 
Myrtillus, L.; Equisetum, sp. 
TRANS. ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART IIT. (NO. 28). 
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local flooding affecting a wet period might not have spread to 


. about a foot of sandy clay to be deposited. The regular alternation of clay beds with 
- wood peat is at first very striking when seen in section, but it is difficult to correlate 


peat, which at a later date was replaced by a vegetation in which Eriophorum 
vaginatum was the dominant plant. Such plant associations cover the wettest areas 
on our moorlands at the present time, having been mapped in S. Yorks. by Dr Smirx — 
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8. Brown clay, peaty above, and containing scanty remains of 
-Equisetum ; becoming pebbly towards the base, and 
resting on moraine material. 
The clays of this section contain no stones, and show every evidence of having been 
deposited by water ; and this alternation of clay beds and peat layers has evidently been 
caused by flooding, which has continued uninterruptedly for a period long enough for 


these beds with those described in the first section unless the clay beds correspond with 
the wet-condition peat of layers 8, 6, and 4 of Section 1. There is nothing in the 
relative positions of the two sections which would preclude this explanation, for 


Section 2. 


‘The peat covering the level ground and slopes on the N. K. side of Loch na and 
forming the gathering ground of Winterhope Burn, was next examined. The same 
evidence of present denudation is to be seen here, the peat in some cases being wasted 
away to within 1 or 2 feet of the underlying glacial deposits. Several sections and 


borings were made i in this eer and al] agreed in showing the following changes in 
vegetation :— 


1. Scirpus and peat, with occasional Calluna, 

3. Traces of 

_4, Dry hard peat, with traces of Calluna towards the base, See, aos 

5. Pebbles and clay. 


On comparing the sequence of beds in the northern area of the Merrick- Kells 
mosses and the Winterhope peat, a striking similarity is seen. In both cases two 
woodland beds are present, separated by layers showing a considerable increase in 
precipitation. Thus, in both districts the basal woodland bed is covered with Sphagnum 


(6), and on the Northern Pennines by myself (7). The most interesting point, however,: 
is the fact that these wet-condition beds are overlaid in both districts by a thin seam 
of Arctic plants—Empetrum with Salix herbacea and S. reticulata in the Merrick- 
Kells mosses, and Empetrum and Lovseleuria procumbens in the Tweedsmuir district ; 
and the evidence can, | think, be hardly interpreted in any other way except that a 
considerable decrease in temperature took place at the time this bed was forming. The 
interest of these two districts is further increased by the fact that a gradual change 
takes place above these Arctic plant- beds. Immediately over them lies Eriophorum 
vayinatum peat, which again is covered with Sphagnum peat. The line of division 
between the lower surface of the Arctic plant-bed and the underlying Eriophorum peat 
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is very sharply marked ; there is no gradual transition from Eriophorum conditions to 
Empetrum and Arctic willow conditions, and this may indicate that some time elapsed 


between the close of the Eriophorum formation and the beginning of the Empetrum, 


Salix, and Loiseleuria formation, during which time no peat was formed. The Arctic 


beds, although only 4-6 inches thick, may have required a length of time for their 


formation altogether incommensurate with their thickness. Such plant associations 
having Empetrum as the dominant plant, with Arctic willows and trailing plants such 
as Loiseleuria, cover large areas in Central and Southern Greenland and have been 
described by Warmine (8), and this goes to show that the conditions then obtaining in 
the upland valleys of Galloway and Tweedsmuir were essentially similar to present- 


day shrub-tundra conditions in Greenland, and very similar to what might have been 


_ expected to prevail during the period of mountain valley glaciers when the snow-line 


lay at about 2500 feet, thus giving a permanent snow-cap to the highest hills of the 


Southern Uplands. The evidence thus collected from upland peat occupying the same 
position with regard to the valley moraines both in Galloway and Tweedsmuir, agrees 


in almost every detail. The woodland at the base of the Tweedsmuir peat throws 


some light upon the character of the structureless peat met with in some of the sections 

~ of the Merrick-Kells district. During the interglacial period following the district ice- 
sheets and valley glaciers, two types of woodland flourished in the Tweedsmuir district : 

the first consisted of such trees as Corylus, Alnus, and temperate willows ; the second 


. of more northern types, such as birch. The sections near Yellow Tomach, in the 
Merrick-Kells district, also show the same. feature—temperate willows at the base 
merging above into birch, and patches of Calluna. In other sections in the Merrick 
district the birch rested upon peat in which no plant remains could be recognised; but — 


‘the original vegetation here was probably of the same character as that found farther 
north in the same district, and also in Tweedsmuir. The latest forest in the Merrick- 
Kells mosses is pine, and in the Tweedsmuir district, birch; but this hardly prevents 
comparison between these beds, as it might be expected that diversity of tree vegeta- 


_ tion would occur in different parts of the country during a forest period—even as tree 


distribution differs at the present day. | 


Tus Hi-top Peat oF THE Moorroor Hits. 


(One inch Ordnance Survey—-sheet 24.)—The lower boundary of the peat in the 
Moorfoot Hills closely follows the 1750-feet contour line, seldom occurring below, and 
generally running somewhat above. From here the peat stretches upwards, and covers 
the summits of the highest hills up to 2136 feet. The peat-covered ground is tenanted 
by an association dominated by Eriophorum vaginatum, L. ; Calluna vulgaris, L. ; and 


Vaccinium Myrtillus, L., with Rubus Chamaemorus, L., on the higher ground ; ae 


_ the lower slopes below sa peat covering are dominated 7 Nardus stricta, L. The dis- 
tribution of the different plant associations covering this ground has been described in 
detail by Rozert Smiru (9). Nowhere in the districts investigated can the present 
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denudation of the peat be seen in a more striking form, the whole of the peat area being 
intersected by deep channels, whilst the larger burns have cut through the peat some 
distance into the underlying clay. (Fig. 11.) The boundary of the peat and Nardus 


vegetation forms an irregular line along the hill-sides, presenting the general features 


found on the hills of the Weardale watersheds (10). Long tongues of dark heath- 
_ covered peat frequently stretch into the surrounding Nardus areas, and outliers of peat 
- occur quite low down on the hill-sides. These are islands of peat which have been left 
behind by the main peat mass as it retreated up the hill-sides, owing to denudation. 


Many of the h' 1-sides which are still clothed with peat are very steep, and it is difficult . 


_ to see how the peat could have accumulated there under present conditions. The peat 
attains a depth of 16 feet in some places, but is more usually about 7 or 8 feet in 


thickness: Owing to its channelled condition and situation on steep hill-sides it is 


~ generally dry, and the plant remains are better preserved than elsewhere. 


The mosses rest upon glacial deposits consisting of stiff gray clay, containing many | 
stones and occasionally small nests of sand. All the sections agree in showing an 
absence of any great development of woodland, but a little shrubby birch appears 1 in : 


some places in the peat. 


The plant-beds exposed at the same horizons in different sections agree with one 
another fairly | well, but there is rather more variation than. was found to be the case in 


the flat mosses previously described. This was perhaps to be expected, as the factors of 


— aspect, degree of inclination of the ground, and altitude would come in on these hill- -top 
mosses and tend to produce a vegetation which would vary much more at any one 
time, and prevent the growth of a uniform plant association such as we find developed 
over a flat low level moss. The general sequence of vegetation appears to have been 


the same all over the Moorfoot Hills, but some of the beds found to be present in one 
place are absent in others. 


The lower edge of the mantle of on in most places contains a basal layer of Betula 


_ alba of shrubby size mixed with Calluna, whilst in other places this growth is replaced 


by small Salices. The layers of peat immediately above this are formed chiefly of 


Eriophorum vaginatum, which, in the peat situated at higher elevations, rests directly 
upon the clay. The peat resting upon the Eriophorum layer is formed of Empetrum 
nigrum, and this layer has been found to be well developed in all the sections. This 
again is overlaid by Eriophorum vaginatum peat, on the higher lying ground. Later, 
this is replaced by peat containing much Calluna vulgaris, which above yields place to 
Scirpus and Sphagnum mixed with scanty Hriophorum vaginatum. 

The four following sections show. the variations met with in different positions, 
~ together with the plant remains resognined from each layer :— 
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Half-mile N. of Bowbeat 
at 1500 feet. 


N.W. of Bowbeat 
at 1900 feet. 


Emly Bank at 
1900 feet. 


Cleave Burn at 
2000 feet. 


1. Sphagnum, sp. 


4. Empetrum nigrum, L. 
Vaccinium, sp. 


6. Betula. Calluna, 
Carices, sp. 


Salix, 
Ranunculus repens, L. 


_ Ajuga reptans, L. 
Viola palustris, L. 


Scirpus paucrflorus, 
Lightf. 

S. cespitosus, 
(abundant). 


Eriophorum vaginatum, 
L. 


2. Calluna vulgaris, Salish, 


Eptlobium palustre, L. © 


Lychnis diurna, Sibth.? 


Sphagnum, sp. 


Scirpus pauciflorus, 


Lightf. 
Eriophorum 
natum, L. 
Calluna vulgaris, 


Salisb. 


Eriophorum angusti- 
olium, L: 
E. vaginatum, L. 


Narthecitum 


fragum, Huds. 
Alisma Plantago, L. 


| Empetrum nigrum, L. 


Arctostaphylos 
 ursi, Spren. 


Betula. Calluna. 


_ | Sphagnum, sp. 


Calluna vulgaris, L. 
(scanty). 


Scirpus  pauciflorus, 


Lightf. 
Eriophorum vagi- 
vnatum, L. 
Narthecium 


fragum, Huds. 


 Kmpetrum nigrum, L. 


Eriophorum vagt- 
natum, L. 


| Polytrichum Commune, L. 


Eriophorum vaginatum, L. 


—Calluna vulgaris, Salisb. 


Sphagnum, sp. 


Scirpus pauciflorus, 


Calluna vulgaris, Salisb. 


| Eriophorum angustifolium, | 


E. vaginatum, L. 
Alisma Plantago, L. 


Empetrum nigrum, L. 


Eriophorum angustifolium, 


Calluna vulgaris, Salish. 
Molinia cerulea, Moench. 


Vaccinium Vitis Idea, L. 
Scirpus cespitosus, L. 


In the section by Cleave Burn there is no sign of birch at the base of the peat, and 
the peat dominated by Eriophorum rests directly upon the clay. There is a sharp. 
division between the two, the upper surface being smooth and indented by the weight _ 


of the overlying peat, and the dry compressed remains of Eriophorum and Molinia peel 
away from this surface, leaving it quite clean. The appearance suggests that some 


considerable time elapsed between the deposition of the clay and the growth of the 


vegetation which now rests upon it, during which time the clay was consolidated and 


denuded to some extent by water, after which it became covered with a growth of | 


Molinia cxrulea, Moench.., Polytrichum, and Eriophorum.. At the same time, or possibly 
- sooner, the lower slopes of these hills became covered with a shrubby growth of birch 


| 
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mixed with much Calluna. The zone of Empetrum running through the peat of the 
whole district suggests that, at some period, colder conditions prevailed; but the 
evidence afforded by Empetrum alone is scarcely conclusive, for, although covering large 
areas within the Arctic Circle, it also occurs fairly abundantly at the present day on 
many hills of about the same altitude as the Moorfoots, although never forming a pure 
association on the North of England or Southern Upland Hills. The presence of 
Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi also suggests more northern. conditions, as it is not at present 
found on the Southern Upland Hills. | 

If the Empetrum zone represents cold conditions during the formation of these 


‘mosses, it must either be contemporaneous with the same period which produced the 
Salix reticulata in the Merrick-Kells peat and the Loiseleuria in Tweedsmuir, or it 


must represent the later return to glacial conditions, when the Highland corries were 


tenanted by small glaciers whose trace can still be seen in the high level corrie moraines 


of the present day. The sequence of the beds above and below the Empetrum agrees 


so closely with that in the Merrick-Kells area and in Tweedsmuir, that I think the 
~. evidence is in favour of much the same—or, possibly, somewhat milder—conditions having 


caused its growth. If the Empetrum zone here is contemporaneous with the Arctic 


zone in the other districts, it might have been expected to contain plants still more 
Arctic in character, as the ground lies about 2000 feet instead of 800-1200 feet, and is » 


not sheltered like the Tweedsmuir and Galloway valleys; and for this reason | suggest 


that the Kmpetrum zone in the Moorfoot peat is contemporaneous with the period of 
Highland corrie glaciers. 


THE LowLanp Mosszs or: WIGTONSHIRE. 


(One inch Ordnance Survey—sheet 4.)—Between the towns of Glenluce and Rewi rea 
Stewart, in Wigtonshire, lies an extensive tract of peat -mosses which northward stretch - 


as far as the Merrick district. The general level of the peat-covered ground lies at about 


200-800 feet above Ordnance datum. The whole of the district is flat in character, | 
broken by a few ridges of Silurian rocks with their longer axes pointing N.N.E. and 


~§.S.W. in the direction of the great centre of ice dispersal of the glacial period in the 


Merrick and Kells range. (Fig. 12.) The mosses here occupy great hollows in the till 
between the outcrops of rock. The present vegetation covering the wetter mosses con- 


sists of Sphagnum ; Erica Tetralix, L.; M yrica Gale, L. ; ; Erwphorum vaginatum, I.. 
-—with a little Calluna vulgaris tufts of Cladeinia rangyferina amongst the 


scattered Calluna patches. On the drier mosses Calluna is better represented, with 


Scirpus sp. and Eriophorum vaginatum as subdominant plants. 


The peat covering the district shows no sign of denudation ; the surface is even, and 


closely covered with vegetation. Drainage channels have been cut in many places, but 


owing to the low-lying level character of the ground they are not very effective. Peat 
is chiefly used as a fuel in the district, but owing to the sparsely inhabited nature of 
the country the mosses have not been trenched upon by turbaries to any great extent, 
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as the peat has only been dug in a few of the drier places near the edges of the mosses. 
The general character of the country is illustrated in fig..12, where the long whale- 
backed hillocks can be seen rising about 30-40 feet above the general level of the moss. 

_ Many of the mosses are of the nature of flow mosses, merely consisting of a crust of 
peat firmly bound together by the wiry stems of Myrica Gale, Calluna, and Scirpus, 
underlaid by many feet of’semi-liquid peat, and I found that it was impossible to cut 


sections in such cases, and had to fall back on borings in order to obtain specimens of — 


the basal peat layers and underlying glacial deposits. 


An investigation by means of sections and borings was made of the following mosses 


oe lying in this district: Flow of f Dergoals, Dirskelpin Moss, Knock Moss, Anabaglish 
Moss. 

The Flow of Petgonds s represents the wettest type of moss found in the district, 
being covered with an association of Sphagnum sp. (dominant), Erica Tetralix, and 
Myrica Gale. As a result of twelve borings the moss was found to have an average 
depth of 18-20 feet, and in one place close to the eastern boundary no bottom was 
reached in 30 feet. An endeavour was made to section the central part of the moss, 
_ but the peat proved to be semi-liquid in character at a few feet below the surface. A 
section was made close to the eastern margin through 17 feet of peat. Much 
Eriophorum vaginatum occurred in the upper 12 feet of peat, with Polytrichum Com- 


mune in places. Below this, woodland began to appear, the peat containing abundance 


of Corylus wood and nuts. Lower still the Corylus became more scanty and yielded 
place to Betula, which continued until the floor of the moss was reached. 

The birch zone contained in some places considerable quantities . of Polytrichum 
Commune and Equisetum, sp. This general succession was fully borne out by the 
borings, Betula being everywhere met with at the base of the peat, with much Corylus 
mixed with its upper layers.. The floor of the moss consists of stiff gray clay packed 
full of stones of all sizes. The succession of events over the area covered by this moss 
appears to be as follows :—At a period subsequent to the deposition of the till upon 
which it rests, the ground became covered with a growth of birch and Calluna. This 
woodland was gradually replaced by hazel and alder, which, however, did not stretch 


to the centre of the moss, but formed a fringe round the sides of the basin. There is 
some evidence that the conditions became wetter. as the birch and Calluna died away, 


for the peat above this shows a fairly abundant development of Polytrichum and 
_ Equisetum. This may explain the general absence of hazel and alder from the deeper 
parts of the moss. Later still the conditions become favourable to the growth of the 
wettest types of moorland plants ; all sign of woodland vanished, and a close carpet of 
such plants as Eriophorum, Polytrichum, Sphagnum, and Carices covered the ground. 
Comparatively recently this vegetation has given place to the present Sphagnum, Frica 


Tetralix, and Myrica Gale association. The general history of the neighbouring mosses _ 


appears to have been the same, but there are, as might be expected, considerable local 
variations. | | 
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Dirskelpin Moss, Knock Moss, and Anabaglish Moss may be described together, 
being all of the same type and continuous with one another. The depth of these 
mosses varies from 10 feet to over 20 feet, an average depth in the centre being about 
14 feet. In some cases borings were made at short distances from one another from one 


‘side of the moss to the other, and these.showed that the peat occupies large hollows in | 
the till. In several places the surface of the moss is broken by long whale-backed ridges - 


of Silurian rock. Borings were made round some of these ridges, and the ground was 
found to shelve down steeply at the N.N.E. end, as a depth of more than 20 feet of 
peat was recorded only 70 feet from the edge of the moss; whilst at the 8.S.W. end of 


the ridge the ground shelved much more gradually, as the peat only reached a depth of _ 


3—4 feet 300 feet from the margin. All these whale-backed hills showed the same feature : 
a deep excavation on the N.N.E. filled with a growth of peat, and, at the S. 5. W. am, 
a great accumulation of till covered by very shallow peat. 

The features presented by the borings, and. confirmed by sections ‘Made along the 
drier margins of the mosses, were as follows :—The mosses everywhere rest upon a. stiff 


clay containing in some places numerous nests of sand, the clay being filled with stones — 


of all sizes. This forms a fairly level floor, rising steeply towards the margins and 


round the Silurian outcrops. ‘The upper layers of the till contain many rootlets from — 


_ the overlying peat, but otherwise are free from vegetable remains. The peat immediately 


overlying the till (for the first 2 or 3 inches) contains no recognisable plant remains, and. 


is frequently banded with thin layers of coarse sand or grit. Above this occurs an un- 


_ interrupted layer of Betula alba, L., of small size, the largest diameter of wood met with — 
being only 10 inches. The wood is much decayed, but pieces of bark are well preserved 


- and mixed with decayed leaves. Cor: ylus Avellana, L., and Alnus glutinosa, Gaertn., 


occur fairly abundantly in many places towards the top a the birch layer, but are not 


found in the very centre of the mosses ; here the only woodland zone present is birch. 


At the same time there is no sion of any sharp separation between the birch zone and 


the hazel and alder, for they appear to merge gradually into one another; but the — 


evidence for this must be received with caution, as a zone of wood might easily sink in such 
soft peat without leaving any trace of the operation. Above the birch and hazel layers 
the peat contains much Equisetum, sp., with Phragmites communis occasionally reaching 


a thickness of 4-5 feet. This layer is particularly noticeable in the peat round some of , 


the lochans which occur here, and shows that after the passing away of the birch, hazel, 


and alder vegetation, very wet conditions prevailed when most of these mosses were 


covered with swamp, or by a series of shallow lakes. Later still the conditions 


evidently became drier again, for a zone of Pinus sylvestris appears immediately above _ 


the Equisetum and Phragmites peat. The trees here, unlike the basal birch, are large in 
size, the stools are in situ, and the wood is well preserved and still resinous in smell on 
being-broken up The peat round the stools contains abundance of pine cones, twigs, and 


apparently the remains of leaves. The trees stand at’ a distance of 9-12 feet apart, but — 


do not occur in the centre of the mosses but as a fringe round the margins, in much the 
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same way as GuNNAR ANDERSSON found in the Swedish peat. After the pine zone had 
flourished for some time, its place was taken by swamp plants showing much wetter 
conditions ; for the peat above the pine zone is almost wholly formed from the remains 
of Sphagnum, Scorpus sp., and Hriophorum vaginatum. 

[ found no evidence of Arctic plants at the base of these mosses, the first recognisable 
remains above the till being birch and Calluna. The thin seam of peat generally 
underlying this layer contains no recognisable plant remains. It would seem, then, that 
these mosses did not originate until genial conditions had replaced the cold under which 


the till was deposited, and the frequent presence of sand in the first few inches of peat 7 


suggests that the basal layers are wash ou deposited when the hollows in the till were 
partly under running water. 


Here, as in the previously described districts, there are two woodland beds present, 


separated by peat showing very wet conditions, but, unlike the peat in Galloway and 
~. Tweedsmuir, there is no layer between the woodland beds of a distinctly Arctic type. It 
is not unreasonable to suppose, however, that the conditions which would favour the © 
growth of Arctic plants on well- drained mountain valley .peat at an altitude of 
800-1200 feet might not produce the same results on wet. peat lying at only 200 feet 


and close to the southern coast. If the basal birch in these mosses is contemporaneous 
with the basal birch in Galloway and Tweedsmuir, then the whole of the intervening 
beds in those districts are represented by the Equisetum and Phragmites peat here. 


If the record contained in these mosses was complete, it should carry the story of — 


moorland history a stage further back, as the prone. has not been oot? since the 


so far upon the low away hills. 


| Lochar Moss (one inch Ordnance Survey—sheets 10 and 6) is xe largest tract of 
peat in the south of Scotland, and is situated to the S.E. of Dumfries. The southern 


_.part of the moss lies on the 25-feet raised beach, whilst the northern portion lies at 


about 45 feet. A complete investigation of this moss*had to be postponed, owing to. | 


- want of time; but some borings made near Racks, at 40 feet above Ordnance datum, 
showed the peat to be 15 feet in depth. The sections all filled with water before the 


base of the moss was reached, but the borings showed a well-marked basal layer of 


birch embedded in dry black peat, overlaid by 12 feet of Scirpus, Sphagnum, and 
Calluna peat. The peat immediately overlying the birch zone is almost entirely 
formed of Sphagnum, but there is a gradual increase in the amount of Calluna towards 
the surface of the peat. The chief point of interest is the presence of the basal birch 
layer, thus agreeing with the mosses previously described in Wigtonshire as well as 
with the 25-feet raised beach mosses of Cree and Priestside Flow. 


Pear. OF THE Earn VALLEY. 


(One inch Ordnance Survey—sheet. 48.)— An apparently continuous bed of 
peat underlies the Carse clays of the Harn and Tay valleys. Numerous’ exposures 
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of the peat can be seen from near’ Forteviot, in the Karn Valley, to as far east 
as Stannergate near Dundee. . The character of the peat and the plant remains 
contained in it has been described, amongst other Oe vees, by J AMIESON (11) and 
by (12). 

I was enabled to examine the peat at several places between Forteviot and Forgan- 


denny through the assistance of Prof. GEIKIE, who kindly supplied me with maps showing 


the position of some of the best exposures, ‘The peat in these places is about 3 feet 
in thickness and forms a brown, dry, hard layer resting upon the valley gravels, silts, 
_ and clays, and overlaid by the Carse clays. The peaty material is crowded with wood 


of all sizes, flattened and very brittle, and overlaid by a seam of sand and silt 
crowded with leaves often in the most perfect state of preservation. In the peat 
which | examined, remains: of the following plants occurred : Quercus ; Cor ‘ylus 


Avellana, L.—wood and numerous nuts; Betula alba, L.; Alnus glutenosa, 
Gaertn. ; Sadie, Sp. Menyanthes trifoliata, LL. — several Carex, sp. ; 


Pha ‘agmites communis, Trin. ;—a list which adds only one fresh plant to those 
already described by the authors mentioned. The overlying sandy clay contains 


numerous leaves of Sale, sp., and of oak, and hazel 
leaves. 
‘The plants contained in the peat evidently orew where’ they are now found, as 
numerous rootlets penetrate the underlying deposits. The upper leaf-bed, on the other 
hand, is clearly drifted material, as the individual leaves are separated by thin layers 
of fine sand or silt. The peat, occurring as it does immediately below the Carse clays, 
should be contemporaneous with the oldest peat in the Galloway and* Tweedsmuir 
districts. | 


THE 25-FEET RAISED Brach MosskEs OF WIGTONSHIRE AND DUMFRIESSHIRE. 


~ One inch Ordnance Survey—sheets 4 and 6.) 

Moss of Cree.—This extensive moss lies on the west side of the River Cree, between 
| N ewton Stewart and Wigtown. Less than a mile to the southward the smaller mosses 
of Barrow and Carsegowan are met with, both being similar in character and situation 
to the Moss of Cree. On the westward and landward side the moss is bounded by a 
series of low hills about 100 feet in elevation, {rom the bases of which the beach slopes 


to the S.E., the height of the beach at the eastern boundary being about 12-15 feet 


above Ordnance datum. Viewed from the margin, the moss presents a fairly smooth 
surface with a gradual rise to the centre, which lies about 15 feet higher than the 
margins. 

_ The’present vegetation over most of the moss s consists of Erica Tetraha, L. ; Calluna 
vulgaris, L.—not abundant; Myrica Gale, L.—abundant near the eastward margin ; 


Salix, sp.; Carex, sp.; Narthecium ossifragrum, Huds. ; Vacconrwm oxycoccos,_L. ; 


Sphagnum; Drosera rotundifolia, L.; D. imtermedia, Hayne. The ground on each 


| 
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_ side of the small stream, crossing the moss from east to west, is covered chiefly with 
Sphagnum and Molinia. | | 
Kight borings were made across the centre of the moss from north to south, and five 
from east to west, and these showed that the floor of the moss was very level with a 
general dip to the S.E. The total depth of the peat varied from about 6-8 feet near 
the edge of the moss to about 20 feet near the centre. Sections made on the eastern _ 
margin of the moss, near Palwbilly, showed the following series of strata ;— 


1. Sphagnum peat mixed with some Scirpus cespitosus, . . 8-4 feet. 
2. Peat formed chiefly from Eriophorum, with traces of Sphagnum 

and Calluna, 34 

3. 


Moss peat containing quantities of Sp., Poly- 
trichum Commune, L. | 
_ A /— of Betula alba mixed with leaves of the same tree. 
The wood is of all sizes up to 10 or 12 inches in diameter, 
and several stools were found with roots penetrating the 
‘surrounding peat. 
. Stiff blue stoneless clay, the first few inches containing. fairly 
numerous pieces of small wood of Quercus, Alnus, and 
Pinus. This wood is apparently drifted, the bark in most 
eases being worn off and the ends rounded. 

-Borings were taken down through the clay for 6 feet, but no change in character 
was observed at this depth. The wood fragments cease a few inches below the surface 
- of the clay. This general sequence of beds was repeated in all the sections made from 
different places in the moss. Some of the sections laid bare large fragments of pine and 
oak wood lying at the base of the moss, but these all bore traces of long drifting. 
The clay on the banks of the river at the top of the moss contains many. much larger 
fragments of these trees, all bearing signs of ——e the only stools im situ being birch 
in the basal layers of the peat. 

Priestside Flow.—This moss lies on the Solway | coast between Aisles and Dumfries, — 
the inland edge of the moss being 40 feet above Ordnance datum with the coastward 
margin 25 feet above O.D. The vegetation is of a much drier type than that covering 
the Moss of Cree; Calluna vulgaris being dominant, mixed with some Eriophorum 
vaginatum and E. angustifolium. Myrica Gale is absent, and there is but little 
Sphagnum. A series of borings showed the peat to have an average depth of about 14 
feet, with the same level floor gently sloping seaward as was found in the Moss of Cree. 

The first section was made on the inland side about 40 feet above Ordnance datum, 
and the following beds exposed :— 


or 


1. Sphagnum peat containing Carex, sp., and Scirpus cexespitosus, . 7 feet. 
2. Eriophorum peat, 
3. Peat containing shrubby in lates, 1 foot. 
4. Peat ConaaHaNG chiefly of the remains of Phragmites communis, __55 feet. 
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5. Hard dry peat of a dark red colour, containing remains of 
Corylus Avellana, Alnus glutinosa, Quercus—the latter 
apparently drifted. 
6. Coarse gray sand devoid of plant remains. The Corylus in the 
basal layers is particularly abundant. | 
Two other sections taken on the landward side confirmed these results, and the sides 
of a large turbary near by showed the same features. Sections were then made on the 
seaward side, and the following beds exposed :— aie 
‘1. Sphagnum peat containing Calluna and a saat quantity of 


Myrica Gale, “7-8 feet. 
2. Peat consisting chiefly of 
8. Stiff gray clay containing remains of Phragmites communis, . sj 


This layer is interstratified with seams of peaty material 
containing remains of the same plant. Sandy layers also | 
run through the clay, and these contain numerous remains 
of the rhizomes of Holcus mollis, L. At the bottom of — 
this layer the clay. becomes more sandy and black in colour, 
without any determinable plant remains. This seam is 
about 5 inches in thickness. | 
4, Fine sand. 
Layer 3 has aviduatly been formed by constant flooding, which continued for a 
period long enough to deposit the clay layers between the peaty material. At the 
margin of this raised beach an abundant growth of Phragmites sprang up, only to be 
destroyed by flooding, which at the same time deposited a layer of sand and mud over 
_ the plant-bed. This growth of Phragmites may have occurred whilst the beach was 
- still being raised, and the flooding caused, not by changes in the level of the land, but 
rather by shifting of sand-banks close in to the shore. The height of the moss at the place 
where these sections were made is about 25 feet above Ordnance datum. It is interest- 
ing to note that the basal peat with Corylus, represented in the higher part of the 
beach, is absent from the seaward side. It would appear that the higher parts of the 
beach actually became clothed with woodland before the seaward side had entirely 
emerged from the sea, and that towards the close of the period of upheaval the woodland 
_ died out over the upper ground and the whole beach became covered with a vegetation 
indicating wet conditions. : 

The two mosses first described may fairly be taken as representative of the mosses 
lying on the 25-feet raised beach of the south coast. The absence of any remains of 
Arctic plants at the base, and still more the presence of such temperate forms as Corylus” 
and Alnus, with the abundance of nuts of the former, is of interest as showing that these 
mosses began to form under climatic conditions which were certainly not less favourable 
than those at the present day. Both the birch at the base of the Moss of Cree, and the 

Yorylus of Priestside Flow, grew on situ, as none of the material shows any sign of water 
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action: the bark on the stems and twigs, being quite uninjured, and the nuts in an 
excellent state of preservation, and, further, numerous roots of the same trees are to 
be found running through the peat. There is, then, every indication that the peat 
immediately overlying the clay represents the primitive vegetation covering the surface 
of these raised beaches. The drifted pine and oak in the clay underlying the Moss of 


_ Cree also shows that the climate inland was not less favourable to the tree growth than 


that at the coast, and much of the drifted timber must be débris from woodland which 


existed inland during the period of land elevation, | : 

The Denudation of the Peat.—The sections already described show that coniideiable 
changes have taken place in the distribution of the vegetation during the growth of the 
mosses. The youngest peat in each district hitherto examined is formed of plants 
indicating extremely wet conditions, such as Sphagnum and Scirpus ; but these plants, 


although still represented in the vegetation, do not occur in such profusion as they are 


found in the peat, but occupy isolated patches in the wettest spots, or occur mixed with 


other plants indicating somewhat drier conditions. Of the areas examined, the lowland. 


mosses of Wigtonshire appear to be the only mosses in which peat is forming at the 


present day.. These mosses are flat, badly drained, and are still dominated by large 


areas of Sphagnum, Scirpus, and Eriophorum. These features are also reproduced on the 


peat-covered ground of the flat-topped hills, plateaus, and gently-sloping moorlands 


of such districts as the Northern Pennines and Stainmore in Westmorland. The peat in 
these latter districts, however, nearly always shows traces of wasting, the oreater rainfall 


‘and freedom of drainage favouring denudation. The peat of the hill-sides, although con- 
taining thick Sphagnum, Scirpus, and Eriophorum beds, is no longer clothed with these 


plants but with a much drier type of vegetation, and denudation has evidently gone on 
here for a long period. In the Moorfoot Hills and Tweedsmuir, many of the steepest 
nill-sides are thickly covered with peat ; but this is only the remnant of what was once a 
much greater covering, both thicker and larger in extent. GEIKIE (18) has discussed 


the general features of denudation to be met with in Western Europe, and there is 3 Antitle | 


to add to the account given in his paper. 
The phenomena are too universal to be entirely : accounted for by drainage operations ; 


these may, indeed, accelerate the wasting of the peat in some districts, but cannot 
account for it in all. Furthermore, the peat on the eastern side of England and S. 


Scotland is denuded to a much greater extent than that in the western districts—i.e., 


the wasting began earlier, and is more rapid in those districts having a smaller rainfall, 
other factors, such as the slope of the ground and elevation above sea-level, being equal. 


Comparing the peat of the Moorfoot Hills with that in the Galloway district, the amount 
of denudation is much greater in the former ; for, although the peat is wasting away over 


most of the Galloway mosses, the shrinkage is not nearly so marked as it is on the. 
Moorfoots. The same difference in the amount of denudation can also be seen in England ~ 
on comparing the hills of the Lake district with the eastern slopes of the Pennines. 


Although the topography of Western Cumberland and Westmorland is not favourable 
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to any great growth of peat, yet, where it does occur, the amount of denudation to which 
it has been subjected is slight compared with the wasting away of the thick mantle of 
peat covering all the watersheds of the rivers Tees, Tyne, and Wear. 

An examination of the successive beds of vegetation contained in the older mosses 
shows that the rate of peat formation has not been uniform, for the length of time 


_- required to form a layer of closely-compressed stems of Empetrum and Arctic willows 
only a few inches in thickness, might possibly be sufficient to form several feet of 


Sphagnum peat. It would seem, then, that peat formation has been almost arrested 


at some stages in the history of the mosses; and [ have met with features in the 


Merrick-Kells mosses which suggest that the peat has been subjected to denudation 
about the time of the formation of the Arctic plant-bed. — | 


SUMMARY AND GENERAL CONCLUSIONS. 


_ The peat in all the districts. examined shows a definite stratification of plant remains, 
indicating a swing from woodland to heath and moss, and again to woodland. In some — 


districts, an Arctic plant-bed is interposed between the lower and upper woodland beds. 


Gunnar ANDERSSON has described alternations of woodland beds, with Sphagnum, 


_and with heather layers, as occurring over large areas in Central and Southern Sweden, 


and he attributes such alternation to changes in drainage caused by the throwing up of 
a clay or sand bank by natural or artificial causes near a moss territory, thus causing ~ 
flooding, and consequently favouring the growth of Sphagnum at the expense of wood- 
lands. This may quite possibly have produced like results in similar districts in Britain ; 
but in the hill districts described in the course of this paper such causes cannot have 


operated, as the mosses are situated on steeply-sloping ground on which no natural or 


artificial dam could be created. The regularity of the sequence of the beds, and their 


“ general agreement on similar although widely separated areas, tend to show that these 
beds represent successive changes in the vegetation which have been brought about by 
climatic changes at the passing away of the glacial period. _ 


None of the Scottish districts investigated by the author show any remains of Arctic 
plants at the base of the peat; but, on the contrary, some of them, such as the 25-feet 
raised beach mosses, contain remains of hazel in the basal layer. From the discovery by 


the late Mr James Bennte, of Arctic plants in the old alluvia of the Edinburgh district 


(14), the same features were expected at the base of some of the deeper lowland mosses, 
such as those in Wigtonshire. The presence of woodland at the base of these mosses, 


however, suggests that they did not originate until a temperate climate had replaced 


the Arctic conditions of the mer de glace period. In the Cross Fell peat, at 2500 
feet, a bed of Arctic willows and Kmpetrum has been met with lying on the clay at the 
base of the peat (15), and, on recently re-examining this bed, I was struck by its great 


similarity to the Arctic bed H tying between the two woodland zones in the Merrick-Kells 


mosses. | 
A summary has been given by Prof. GEIKIE (16) of many of the more important 


a 
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papers dealing with Arctic zones in the late glacial deposits of the Continent, and I hope - 


that correlation between these zones and those in the British peat : be possible 


when areas have been investigated in the north of Scotland. 
The general sequence of vegetation observed 1 in the peat of the several districts may 


7 be summarised as follows : nie 


The Merrick and Kells mosses, and the mosses in the Tweedsmuir district, occur 
above and upon the moraines of the local glaciers of the Southern Uplands, and must, 
therefore, be of later date than these. | 


That these mosses began to grow at some period between the ‘disappearance of the 


local glaciers and the reappearance of glacial conditions, is shown by the presence in 


both districts of an Arctic plant-bed running between the lower and upper woodland 7 


bed. The conditions which would favour the growth of such a vegetation in the S.W. 


of Scotland at only 800-1200 feet, would be severe enough to cause considerable glacia- 
tion in the Highlands. The plant-beds below and above the Arctic bed also tend to 
show that this layer indicates one of the smaller and later returns to glacial conditions ; 


for the beds below show a gradual increase, and above, a gradual decrease, in precipita-_ 
tion. If this reading is correct, interest. would attach to an examination of any deep 


- peat deposits resting on the 50-feet raised beach, as-we might expect to find, in that 


case, the representative of the Arctic zone of the Merrick mosses resting fia the surface. 


of the beach. 
The peat of the Moorfoots contains no + aeideumeed: forest. beds, basal birch only 


being found low down on some of the hill-sides.- Eriophorum and Molinia have been 


found at the base of the peat on the steepest hill-sides, thus showing that these mosses _ | 


began to form under extremely wet conditions, the higher ground being covered with 


_ Eriophorum bog whilst the lower slopes supported copses of birch and willows. There 
is no sign of Arctic vegetation at the base of this peat, but the basal swamp vegetation 


gives place above to a formation indicating much drier and — colder coneituone, 
represented by a zone of Empetrum with Arctostaphylos Uva-ursi. 


The question arises whether this Empetrum bed can be correlated with the Arctic 


- gone of the Merrick and Kells mosses and the Tweedsmuir peat. If it is contempo- 


raneous, then the later return to cold conditions represented by the high level corrie 
moraines of the Highlands produced little effect upon the vegetation so far south as the 
Moorfoots, for there are no beds above the Empetrum zone in this peat which show 


_ any return to cold conditions. 


The lowland mosses of Wigtonshire occupy large hollows in the till between the 


outcrops of Silurian rocks, and reach a depth of about 20 feet. No Arctic plants have — 
been found at the base, the basal vegetation consisting of shrubby birch, which is con- 


tinuous over the area. The beds above this represent lake or swamp conditions; but a 
return to forest conditions took place later, when the mosses became fringed with pine 


trees of large size. The peat above the pine zone is formed of wet-condition moorland — 


plants. 
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The mosses lying on the 25-feet raised beaches contain no Arctic plants, and 


the general facies of the vegetation agrees with that in the upper layers of the 
older mosses inland. The basal layers consist of birch, hazel, and alder, which 
give place above to wet - condition such as Kriophorun, and 
Phragmites. 

Birch is represented’ in the basal layers of all the Scottish mosses described in this 


paper, and birch has also been found in the lower layers of some of the Highland peat, 
as described by Mr Coven in the East Ross district (17). 


In conclusion, I wish to express my thanks to Professor J. GEIEiE, LL. D., F. R. 7 


for kindly nding me Geological Survey maps and of all Scottish 
peat mosses, and for his valuable advice during the progress of the field work. 

Tam also much indebted to Mr CLEMENT REID, F. R.8., for kindly identifying several 
of the seeds from the different layers. 
The scientific expenses of this investigation have been defrayed by a grant from 
the Government Grant Momamnttens of the sean Society. 
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Lewis: Plant Remains in the Scottish Peat Mosses—Puate LI. 


Fic. 1.—Denudation of the peat at the eastern margin of the Merrick-Kells Mosses. 
Kells Range in the background. 


Fic, 2,—Pine zone and Empeirum nigrum zone separated by Sphagnum and 
Eriophorum, in the Merrick-Kells peat. | 
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Fic. 3.—Pine zone in the Merrick-Kells peat. 


Fic. 4.—Valley moraines in Winterhope. 
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Fic. 5.—Loch Skene, showing the peat running up to the base of the 
| moraines at the foot of Lochcraig Head. 


Lewis: Plant Remains in the Scottish Peat Mosses.—Prate ITI. 
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Plant Remains in the Seottish Peat Mosses.—PLATE TV. 


8,—Alternation of peat and clay-beds in Winierhope. 
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Lewis: Piant Remains in the Scottish Peat Mosses.—PLate V. 


Fic. 9.—Peat resting on the moraines at the foot of Loch Skene. 
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Fic. 10.—Basal layers of peat resting upon fine grey 


sand in Winterhope. 
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| Fic. 11.—Moorfoot Hills.: Denudation of the peat on Emly Bank at 1900 ft. 


Fic. 12.—Lowland Mosses in Wigitonshire. Dirskelpin Moss. 
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XXIX.—Semi-regular Networks of the Plane in Absolute Geometry. By Duncan 
M. Y. Sommerville, M.A., B.Sc., University of St Andrews. Communicdted by 
Professor P. R. Scort Lane. (With Twelve Plates.) 


(The cost of the Illustrations of this Paper was defrayed by the CARNEGIE TRUST.) 


(Read December 19, 1904. Issued separately August 30, 1908.) 


_ § 1. The networks considered in the following paper are those networks of the plane 
whose meshes are regular polygons with the same length of side. 

When the polygons are all of the same kind the Renee: | is called regular, other- 
wise it is semi-regular. 

The regular networks have been investigated for the three geometries from. various. 
standpoints, the chief of which may be noted. 

1. The three geometries can be treated separately. For Euclidean geometry we 
have then to find what regular polygons will exactly fill up the space round a point. 
For elliptic geometry we have to find the regular divisions of the sphere, or, what is the 
same thing, the regular polyhedra in ordinary space. The regular networks which do | 
not belong to either of these classes are then those of the hyperbolic plane. 

2. The problem i is identical with that of finding the partitions of a polygon into poly- | 
gons of the same kind, with the same number of polygons at each point.* The boundary 
polygon is one of the meshes of the network. . For elliptic networks the boundary is. 
finite, for Euclidean networks it 1s wholly at infinity, and for 2k dplemonsd networks it is 
wholly ideal. | 

This method gives a convenient mode of representing the networks, viz., by their 
stereographic projections upon the Kuclidean plane. This representation will be em- 
ployed throughout. | 

3. The problem corresponds to a particular c case. of the problem of determining all 
discontinuous groups of motions in the plane.t cena 

It will be convenient here to collect the results. If is the number of sides of each 
polygon, » the number of lines or polygons meeting at each point, N,, N,, N, the 
-number of meshes, lines, and nodes se coi dt the results may be summarised as 

follows :—_ 

:; On the Elliptic plane there are five regular networks, corresponding to the five 


* See V. SCHLEGEL, “ Theorie der ‘cecil zusammengesetzten Raumgebilde,” vova Acta, Bd. xliv., Nr. 4, 
1883. 

+ W. Dyck, “ Gruppentheoretische Studien,” Math. Annalen, xx. 1-44 (1882), and W. BurnsipE, “ Theory of 
Groups,” ch. xii, xiii. Also KLEIN and Fricke, “Theorie der elliptischen Modulfunctionen.” (For these references 
I am indebted to the referee.) 
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regular polyhedra, They are arranged in conjugate pairs, the number of meshes in 
one being equal to the number of nodes in the conjugate network. One is self- 
conjugate. 


n p N, N, N, 

Tetrahedral, 3 3 4 6 4 

: Hexahedral, 4 3 6 12 8 
Octahedral, a) 4 8 12 6 

Dodecahedral, 30 .20 
| Icosahedral, 3 5 20 30 12 


2. On the Euclidean plane there are three regular networks, all infinite. 


n p te Ng 
Square, 4. 1 
Hexagonal, 6 3 ] 3 2 


3. On the Hyperbolic plane there are an infinite number, all infinite. 


p= 5, 4, 5, 8, >6 
‘n> 6,4, 3, 3, any value 
ON,: N,:No=2p: np 2n 


§ 2, We proceed. to investigate the semi- regular networks, and we shal take the 
three geometries separately. 


Tae Evciipean PLANE. 

We shall premer y first, how the space about a point can be iienily filled with 
regular polygons. Each combination of polygons satisfying this condition determines a 
species of node, and all the semi-regular networks. must be built up out of the various 
possible-species of nodes. Two networks will be considered to be of the same type when 
they contain only nodes of the same species. It is obvious that there may be varieties of 
the same type. The types will be divided into Groups according to the kinds of polygons 
involved, and the groups into Classes according to the number of kinds of polygons. | 
Class A. consists of the regular networks, and contains three groups with one unvaried 
type in each. The simplest type in any group is that which contains only one species 
of node. I call this the simple type ; other. types I call composite. A group does not 

necessarily contain the simple type. : 


The Species of Nodes. 
\ 3. The angle of a regular n-gon is given by the formula 
a, = (1-7) 180" 


The following table of values of a,, will be immediately useful : 
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n 3 4 5 6 7 8 se 


a, | 60 | 90 | 108 | 120 | 128¢| 135 150 


Taking the four simplest polygons, we find that the sum of the angles is 378°, 7.c. >360°, 
Hence there cannot be more than three different kinds of poayens at a pownt. The 
- species of nodes therefore fall under three classes. 


Crass A. contains the homogeneous nodes. Denoting the regular pore by their 
initial letters, the nodes of Class A. can be denoted by 


§ 4. Crass B. Let there be at a point Dy n-gons and p, 1-gons. Then we have 


Pim + Pod = 27, 


9 9 7 
(1-5 )=2. 


lntegralising, we obtain on the left the function 


hence from (1) 


— p) + + 


where p = p, + pr. We shall decile this by A . It is easily seen that thei sign of A | 
characterises the network as elliptic, hyperbolic, or Euclidean. For Euclidean networks 


A is always zero; for elliptic and hyperbolic networks A 2 0 respectively. 


For the beguiht networks there is a corresponding function n(2—p)+ 2p, and for 


three kinds of polygons we shall find a similar function. Where there is no risk of 
confusion we shall call each of these A. The values of A for the regular networks are as 


follows : Tetrahedral 3, Hexahedral and Octahedral 2, Dodecahedral and Icosahedral 1. 
Solving now for we have 


We have to find the integral solutions of this equation ‘wader the following conditions 
Ne 53, > 0,p + 8 and p+ 5, therefore Pr 4. 
The only possible sets of values of p,, p, are then _ 


= 2,3, 4, 2, 3. 


_ We shall take these cases in succession. 


8 
whence 2,= 3, 4, 10, | 
19, 8:5. 


| 

| | 

| 
n, =—— - 
n,() 2) 
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There are no unequal values of”, and n, satisfying this equation. 


87, 16 


whence 
=3. 
pi=2 | _ 2n, 4 
Po=2 n, -2 nm, 
whence 2,=3 
| 
| 67, 8 


There are thus six species of bedi in this class. ‘They may be denoted by TD, ; 


Dee T.H , TH, , T,8,. 


5. CLASS Here we have | 

or A= n,n — p) 2( + PoNgn, + pg = 0. 


— 2p,) — 


Solving for , = 


— We have to solve this equation in integers under the following conditions : n,+n.+n;>38, 


Pi, Ps >9,p £8, also p 4 (for 38a,+a,+4; > 360°), therefore p,, Pp; 2. 


Further, if p,=2, must be either 3 or.4, for 2a,+4,;+a, > 360. Again, we cannot 


have n,= 6 together, for a;+a,+a; > 360°. 
_ The following are therefore. the only possible sets of values of Dy De; Ps; ny: 


py=1, or 2; = 3, or 4. 
We shall take these cases in succession. 


Py = 1 _ bm, 36 
| whence m= 7, 8, 9,10, 
| = 42, 24,18, 15. 


Py = Po = Ps = An, 16 
whence 5, 6, 
na = 20, 12 
Py = 2, Po=P3=1 
whence ,= 4 
Ng = 12, 


whence 
= 6. 


Thane are thus eight species of nodes in this class. 


| 

\ 
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§ 6. Collecting all the species of nodes, we can arrange them in the following 
scheme : | 


Class A. 1. T,. a. 


Class B. 4. 7,S,. 5, 6.7,H. 7. TD,. 8 SO,. 
Class C. 10. TS,H. 11, T,SD. 12. SHD. 


20, 16, 18, 24,- 49: 


In future we shall refer to these nodes by their numbers in this scheme. 
3 Of the seventeen species of nodes, only eleven are capable of rene sate to form 
networks. | 


In No. 9 the pentagon must be surrounded alternately with —" and decagons, 
which is impossible since 5 is odd. 


In the same way, when p,=p,=p3= i: M, Ne ‘ak ns must all be even, for the 
n,-gon must be surrounded alternately with n,-gons and -gons. Hence 13-17 cannot 
be developed by themselves; nor can they be developed in combination, for each © 
contains a polygon which is not contained in any other node. Similarly, 9 cannot 
be developed in combination, hence these S1X -_ are excluded from all the 
networks. | 

Again, T,SD cannot be developed by itself, for, taking the square (fig. 1, Plate IV. ), 
we must have a dodecagon on one side and on the adjacent sides double triangles. At 
the free corners of the square we must now have dodecagons, but this brings two 
dodecagons at a point and introduces 7 ; excluding this, we must introduce 4. 


§7. We can now divide the types of networks into oroups and classes. Five kinds — 


of polygons are at our disposal, but octagons only occur in the combination SO,, hence 
there are only four classes. 


Class A. Regular networks. 
Group I. Triangles 
IL Squares (2). 
III. Hexagons (8). 


Class B. Two kinds of polygons. 
Group I. Triangles and Squares (1, 2, 4). * 
,, Il. Triangles and Hexagons (1, 3, 5, 6). 
,, III. Triangles and Dodecagons (1, 7). 
Squares and Octagons (2, 8). | 


Class C. ‘Three kinds of polygons. 
Group I. Triangles, Squares, and Hexagons (1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 10). 
, IL. Triangles, Squares, and Dodecagons (1, 2, 4, 7, 11). 
oi Squares, Hexagons, and Dodecagons (2, 3, 12). 


‘ 
§ 
| 
® 
| 
i 
¢ 
9 
. 
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Class D. Four kinds of polygons. 


Group. I. Triangles, Squares, Hexagons, and Dodecagons (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7;. 
10, 11, 12). 


The numbers within the brackets denote the species of nodes. which the group admits. 


The Simple Types. 
§ 8. Now let us consider the simple types. I observe, in the first place, that- when 


the species of node admits of no variation, the — type is in general unvaried. 


The unique nodes are the following : 
1°. Class A | 
2”. Those in which p=8, 
| 3°. D=l, 
while the following are varied : 


forms, M N, and (MN),. 
P= =p,=1,p;=2. Two forms, LMN, and LNMN.. 


We have then the unique simple types. 


Class A. T,. 
TD, , SO; (figs. 4, 2, 3). 
The type T,H is one exception to the rule stated above, for it does admit of a variation. 
The network is asymmetrical, its mirror image being different from itself. It exists, 


| therefore, in two enantiomorphic forms. The one can be obtained from the other by 


turning the plane over. 


Of the other groups, C. II. and'D. L io: not possess eae types, arid there remain 
the three simple T.8,, T,H,, and TS,H, each of which is of infinite 
variation. | 

_ i, hee: a variety in which there are no two sina and no two hexagons 
together. We shall call this the fundamental variety. The opposite sides of any 
hexagon, when produced, define a strip which is capable of displacement without 


affecting the rest of the network. All the varieties can then be obtained by displacing — - 


any number of such parallel strips through a distance equal to the length of the side 


(fig. 6). 


TS.H has the fundamental variety in which there are no two squares together. Each 
hexagon is surrounded by squares and triangles, forming a group whose boundary is a 


regular dodecagon. - All the varieties can then be obtained by turning any number of 


such groups through = ~. his operation, performed upon a single group, brings two 


squares together ; a upon two adjacent but not overlapping groups, it brings 
three squares together (fig. 7). | 


| 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
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§ 9. The unique types and the fundamental varieties of T,H, and TS,H can be 


obtained from the regular networks by fairly obvious dissections. Thus, SHD (fig. 5) - 


is obtained from either the triangular or the hexagonal network; for the squares, 
hexagons, and dodecagons have (1, 1) correspondence with the lines, ‘tidahes. and nodes 
respectively of the triangular network. In a similar way T,H (fig. 4) is obtained from 
the same network ; to each mesh there corresponds a triangle, to each node a hexagon, 


and to each line two triangles. And so for the others: it is only necessary to compare — 
the figures, given below (§ 11), which represent the relative numbers of the various. 


polygons, with the numbers of nodes, lines, and meshes in the regular networks. In 
the diagrams given for the unique types the regular network is indicated by shading. 
: T,H and all the varieties of T,H, can also be obtained from the revular triangular 


network by replacing all the groups of six covertical triangles by hexagons; and TS,H © 


can be obtained from SHD by bordering every dodecagon internally with squares and 


= § 10. The type TS, forms an exception to what has been said regarding the way in ~ 
which the network may be obtained. One of its varieties, that in which no two squares 


are together, can be obtained in a simple way from the regular square network ; to each 
mesh corresponds a square, to each node a square, and to each line two triangles. But 


the other varieties cannot be obtained from this, nor, in general, in any simple way from. 
the square network. The following forms may be enumerated, though the list is not 


exhaustive : 


(1), 1, 2, 3)... ‘squares always together. Each of these is unique, and the series 


forms a general type of variety, admitting of an infinite number of mix-— 


tures (fig. 8). 
(2) 2, 3,.... squares or fewer together. Here we can distinguiah 


(i.) Two similar types, in which there occurs once only (a) a single triangle 


| surrounded by three squares, (b) a triangular group of four triangles 


surrounded by three double squares. The network radiates from this 


figure as centre (fig. 10). 


(ii.) A general type, obtainable by a. dissection of the square network, in which 


(a) and (5) are excluded (fig. 9). | 
(ii.) Further, if an unlimited number of squares may be together, the groups (@) 
and (b) may occur more than once, or linings 


ii: From what has been said it is evident that for any of the simple types, with 
the possible exception of T,S,, the relative number of the several kinds of polygons is 
_ definite, and the same for all the varieties. These numbers can be found by inspection 
and a knowledge of the number of meshes, lines, and nodes in the regular networks. 
General expressions for the ratios may be found as follows. The results show that T,S, 
is not an exception in this respect. | 


~ 
: 


- 
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Let p’, p”, p” be the number of n’-,, ’-, n’”-gons meeting at each point; N, 
the number of nodes, N.’, N.’, N,” the number of -gons in the whole 
network. 


Then each n/’ ge has 7’ angles : but if we count up the whole number of angles con- 
tributed by all the n’-gons, each is counted p’ times. 
Similarly nN 


Z 


| polygons is the same for all varieties of the same type. 
For T,8,, T: S=2:1 For §0,, S$:O=1:1_ 
TH, T:H=8:1 SHD, S:H:D=3:2:1. 
TD,, T:D=2:1 


‘§ 12. Let us investigate the analogous formule Hoe ——— types. Let ,N, be the 

number of nodes at which there are n’ -gons, py" n-gons, and p," n'’-gons, 
where one at least of the quantities Pp; is zero, and let 
| n'N, No +22 +P, 

Let have their usual meanings, then 


Ny + No + Ny" | 


Also, by the analogue of EuLER’s polyhedral formula, 
Ny-N,+No=1. 


N, can also be expressed in terms of ;Ny,...., ,No thus: at each of the N points there are 
‘pr, lines, and each line joins two points, hence 


whence we get 
Now, since the number of species of nodes in the whole network is finite, one at least of 
the quantities ,N,,....,,N, must be infinite. Hence we may put ,\No»=0. The equa- 
tion then becomes 


A=? f iv 


But this is an identity on account of the fundamental relation A=0. Without further 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

{| 

i 

| 

| 
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conditions, then, we cannot find any rélation between the k’s, which are therefore inde- 
terminate. This shows that in general a composite type admits of infinite variation, the 
ratios of the number of polygons being indefinite. 


Composite Types. 


§ 13. We have defined two networks to be of the same type when they involve 
only nodes of the same species, whatever may be their form and structure. The 
determination of the composite types in any group thus reduces to finding all the 

possible combinations of nodes admitted by the group. In order to eliminate the 
- impossible combinations, we can find what combinations must occur. We shall take 


Class B. I. Trinsighes and Squares (1, 2, 4). 
(a) 2 must be accompanied by 4 (fig. 11). 
Hence the only combinations are 1, 4; 2, 4; 1, 2, 4, eaish of which gives 
a composite type. Examples of each are given by } joining together infinite 
parallel strips of the triangular and square netw orks. | 


II. Triangles and Hexagons (1, 3, 5, 6). — 
(b) 3 must be accompanied by 5 (fig. 12). 
Hence the only combinations are. 5.63 3,3. 1, 5, 65. 
8,5,6; 1,38,5,6. There are thus eight composite types. Every variety of 
them can be obtained from the triangular network by —— eros of six — 
triangles by hexagons. 


TIL. Triangles and Dodecagons (1, 7). 


IV. — and Octagons (2, 8). 
_ Hach of these } is unique and admits of no composite types. 


§ 14. Class C. L Trisinien, Squares, and ee (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 10), 

The number of combinations of these numbers, two or more together, so 
as to include the three polygons, is 105. We proceed to establish rules for the : 
rejection of impossible combinations. _ 

(a) 2 must be accompanied by 4 or 10 (fig. Tie : 

eee ee , 53 and either 6, or 10 and 4 (fig. 12). 

.  Exelude 6; then we must have 10, since squares and hexagons come 
together; and since there are always two triangles togetner, we must also 
have 4. | 

Exclude 10; then squares cannot be introduced till the hexagons lave 
been surrounded by triangles, and we have 6. 3 | 

-(c) 5 must be accompanied by either 10, or 4 and 6 (fig. 12). 

Exclude 10; before squares can be added we get 6, and the farther | 
addition of squares gives 4. | 

“TRANS, ROY. SOC. EDIN., VOL, XLI. PART. III. (NO. 29). | 109 
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Hence if 10 is excluded, we must have 4 and 6. 


For 4 is necessary in order to give squares, and if we exclude 6 we also 
exclude 5, and therefore 3. We are then left with only 1, 2, 4, which do 
not involve hexagons. | 


‘(d) 6 must be accompanied by 4 or 5. 

Excluding 4 and 5, the hexagon must be surrounded by triangles, and 

squares can never be introduced without producing 4. 
_(e) 1 must be accompanied by either 4, or 5 and 6. 

Exclude 5 and 6; then T, must be surrounded by either tetas or tri- 
angles and squares. Since hexagons are excluded at this stage, either of 
these introduces 4. 

Exclude 4 and 6; then T, must be surrounded: ‘by sonia Now squares 
can only be inteedacad after the concavities have been filled up. If we fill 
them with hexagons fresh gaps are produced, and if we fill them with tri- 
angles there are always two triangles together, and the addition of squares is : 
impossible without giving 4. Hence we cannot exclude both 4 and 6. | 

Exclude 4 and 5; then 6 is also excluded v (4), and T, can n only be 
surrounded by triangles. 


Also 1 can only be continued by 4,5, or 6; hence if we exclude 4, we 
must have both 5 and 6. | 


~ Rejecting according to these rules, we are left with forty-seven combinations, each of 
which gives a composite type. The combinations may be represented by the —e 
notation. Let C,(a,,...., Gy) stand for any one combination of r or more of the a's, 
then the forty- “seven combinations are 


6, 10) +C,(1, 2,3) 
10) +C,(1, 2) 
10+C,(2, 5). 


§ 15. Class C. TL. Triangles, Squares, and Dodecagons (1, 2, 4, 7, 11). 
_.(a) 2 must be accompanied by 4 (fig. 11). aoe | 
After rejection there are left eleven combinations, all of which give com- 
posite types except 1, 7, 11. There are therefore the following ten composite 
types in this group: | 
4, % 1); 


‘IIL Squares, Hexagons, and Dodeokgone (2, 3, 12). 


Excluding triangles, 12 can only be continued in one way, hence there are 
~ no composite types in this group. 


§ 16. Class D. Triangles, Squares, =r and Hodeongons (1, 2, 8, 4, 5, 6, 7, 
10, 11, 12). 


ff 

. 

| 

7 
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The number of combinations of two or more together of these numbers which 
involve all four polygons is 856, but we mre the ae rules for the rejection of 
impossible combinations : 


(a) 2 must be accompanied by 4 or 10. 


(b) 3 z go 5; and either 6, or 10 and 4. 
either 10, or 4 and 6. 


(f )7 29 9 
The previous proofs of these still hold 


-(e) 1 must be accompanied by either 4, 5 and 6, or Ll. 
If we exclude 11, triangles or hexagons must be in combination with 
- squares, and we have seen that squares can never be introduced if we exclude 
4 and either 5 or 6. But 1 may be continued by 11 (fig. is 
(7) We must have either 11, or 10 and 12. 
: For, excluding 11, we must have 12 at least, for dodecagons are only given 
by 7, 11, and 12, and 7 is excluded by (/). sa 
- Starting therefore with 12, we must have fig. 13. The concavities can now 
be filled either with dodecagons, or with squares and triangles. The latter 
gives 10, the former never introduces triangles. | ; 
(h) If 4 and 12 be excluded, the only combination 1s 7, 10, 11. | 
Excluding 4 and 12, we must have 11. Let us start ehiitefore with fig. 14 
(the heavy lines). a cannot be a square, for that gives a hexagon at b; nor 
a hexagon; nor a dodecagon, since 12 is excluded. Hence a must be a 
triangle, and we get the figure with dotted lines. eee 
Again, if we start with fig. 15 es heavy lines), it must be continued as in 
the dotted lines. | | 
Lastly, let us start with fig. “ » dodecagon at a gives us a variation of 
fig. 14 with the hexagon turned through 60°, a anaes gives fig. 15, anda — 
triangle fig. 16 with the dotted lines. 
The continuation of any of these figures. (under the given lia will 
introduce no angles other than 1, 7, 10, 11; and fig. 16 must be excluded, 
_ since it does not contain hexagons. Hence the only possible combination is 
(i) If 4 and 10 be excluded, the only icmnbiaation4 is 1, 11,12. 
must have 12, by (A); and 11, by (g). | 
Starting with 12 we get fig. 17. Ata we must put either a hexagon or 
 six.triangles, hence the figure can only be continued as in the dotted lines, 
where some of the hexagons, but not all, must be filled up with triangles. 
This is the combination 1, 11, 12. 


Rejecting according to these rules, there are left 222 combinations. I have tested 
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these and found composite types ‘corresponding to 176 of them. Of the remainder it is 
probable that a considerable proportion do not give types. . Thus it seems probable that 


the only types which involve 11 without 4 are 1,10, 11, 12; 1, El, bay 7,595 225 and 
fy 


The combinations are all included in the following lists, A. contains ‘the 299 left 
after rejection, B. those which I have not verified. : | 


4,5, 1140,(1, 2, 3, 7, 12) +C,(6, 10). 
“4,6, 10, 124+06,(), 2, 3,°8). 
4,11+C,(1, 2, 7) +C\(6, 10, 12). 


6, 6, 10, 11, 12+€,(1, 2, 3,7). 

10, 11, 12+€,(1, 2, 5, 7). 

5, 6, 10, 124+C,(1, 2, 3). : oy 
124+0,(2, 5); 1, 11,12; 7, 10, 11, 


4; 5,6, 7, 11, 12+C,(1, 9). 
9, 4, 6, 114+C,(7, 12)+C,(5). 
9, 4, 5, 10,11, 124+C,(7). 
‘5, 6,10, 11, 12.4C,(1, 2, 3, 7). 


10, 11, 124+C,(1, 2, 5, 7) except. 1, 10, 11, 12 and 7, 10, 11, 12.] 
6; 


$1 17. aes of these composite types can be obtained from the simple types by 
fillmg up the hexagons and dodecagons. Thus, as we have seen, the type 1, 11, 12 can 
be obtained from the simple type 12 by filling up some of the hexagons with triangles. 
From the same simple type can be obtained nine other composite types involving the 
nodes 1, 4, 10, 11, 12. In the same way, having obtained one example of one type, it 


is ceieenile possible to obtain a number of other types from it by some simple substitu- _ 


tions or displacements. A classification of the composite types might thus be attempted, 


based upon their structure. In this way types which are widely separated in the.present 
classification would be brought together, and vice versa. It is to be noted, however, 


that the general variety of a type may fall on the lines of no simple network, so that 


a classification such as that suggested would be difficult to apply in the general case. — 


Il. Tue Exureric Puans. 


§ 18. We proceed to investigate the semi-regular networks upon the elliptic plane, 


or, what is the same thing, upon the apne, or in general upon a closed surface of con- 
stant positive curvature. 


We shall first find what species of nodes are © possible. Pos the angle of a, regular | 
polygon here depends upon the area of the figure, it is obvious that the number of 


species of nodes is infinite. Whatever holds on the Euclidean plane regarding the 
number of polygons which can meet at a point will hold a fortiori for the sphere. 


Hence we have only two cases to consider : viz., ata point there may be 1° two, 2° three 


3 
t 
{ 
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different kinds of polygons, but not more. The species of nodes thus fall under three ) 
classes, Class A. consisting of the homogeneous nodes. We shall take the othertwo ps 
classes separately, and find those nodes which give simple types. 


4 19. Class B. Let there be p, 7,-gons and gons at, a point: shen, if dy are 
the angles of the n,- and n;-gon, 


| | | S (n, 2 . | 

| Ne 


or, p) + (pyro + =A > 0. 


Giving A positive integral values we get a series of equations to solve under mg 
following conditions :.n,+n, > 3, 8pp}5, therefore p,, p.$4. Also, if p,=2, 
| | the smallest values of n, and n, which are possible are n,=4,7,=3, but these or 
: : A= 0, hence the only possible sets of values of p, and P» are 
fel 
4 if p,=1, p,=2, in order that the node may give a a simple type, 


be even, for the 7.-gon must surrounded alternately we and n,- gons. 
“we have then | 


A 


We shall take each set of values. of : 


Since 2, is even, A must be even. 


Au? A=6. ,=6 


i 
bo 
lor) 
CO 


= 
lI 
jo} 


A must be even. | 
n,=3 


n, = any integer. 
A=4 impossible 


or 3n, = 2+ | | | 
A=1. [A=3. n,=3=n,, excluded. |] 
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. §20. Class C. We have here the equation 


We have to solve this equation under the following conditions Ny Ny + thy > 8,. 

3 p 4, therefore p,, p,, ps 2, and we cannot have 
together. 

Further, if p,=p,=p,=1, 2, and n, must all be even, for the 7,-gon must be 

surrounded alternately with n,-gons and n;-gons. Again, if p= 4,=3, ps=2, then 

starting with an n,-gon we must have on successive sides an 7,-gon, a double triangle, a 

double triangle, an ”,-gon, and so on (fig. 18). Hence 7,, and similarly n,, must bea _ 


_ 4n,—A 4-40 
A=2, n=3 [A=6. n,=3=n,, excluded.] 
Aud. ASE. 
n= 4 


2 


or — p) + + + = A > O. 


multiple of 3. 
_ The only possible sets of values of p,, p., 93, %3 are therefore 


We have then 


P= P.=P3= 1, 
2, Py=P2= Ne or 4. 


16-4 
2 2 : 
_ Since ”, and m, are both even, A must be a multiple of 8. 
A=8. [A=24. =6=n,, excluded.} 
| | | 
A=-16. 6 [A=32. n,=4, excluded.] 
n, = 3 | 2 2 


Since m, and n, are both multiples of 3, A must be a multiple of 18, but A=18 gives 
n= 3 and any higher multiple is excluded, hence there are no developable nodes of this type. 


Pi 8n,— A 4-4A 
n,=4 2 2 
n, =5 n, = 4 


[A=12. n=3=n,, excluded. ] | | 
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§ 21. We have found, then, the followin 


g developable species of nodes : 
Class B, 5,0, 3, 4,5; 5,5,6,.... 
n=10,6,8,6,6; 4,4, 4,... 
m,=3; 4,5, 6,. | 
Po=3 n,=4; 3,3, 3,. 
Po=4) 8 
3 
pPo=2) =5, 4 
Class C. p,=1) 4,4 
n= 6, 6 
n,=10,8 
N= 9 
ne=4 


Each of these sill a simple type of network. 


See 22. We shall find the number of polygons, lines, and points in the complete 
network, 


Let N,’ N, ” N, be chs number of v-, “-gons, N, N, tlie number 


of polygons, tain and points respectively. 


Th 11s 12 
en (§§ 11; 12) 


(3) 


where = +p" +p” 
Finally, polyhedral formula is 

_ From (2) and (1) we get 


and from (3) 


Substituting in (4), 


(7 
whence 
| 4n’ 
pa 1 A 
A 


4 

41 = 2: 
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B. the corresponding formule are 


4n’ n” 2n' 


where A = p) 2( p'n! + Nn n’). 


The Simple Types. 


§ 28. We proceed now to classify the simple types and investigate their varieties. 
The division into classes according to the number of kinds of polygons can still be 
made, but the subdivision into groups according to the kinds of polygons involved is 
useless, as there are an infinite number of kinds of polygons. _ We shall therefore, for 
the present, classify them according to the types of nodes. I consider two nodes to be 
of the same type when the values of p,, p,, ~3 are the same for both. A network 
will not in general admit of variation unless its node does so. But this rule is not 
always true; e.g. the type of angle PQ, is unvaried, but, as we shall see, one of the 

_ networks corresponding to this type admits of two distinct varieties. We shall give 
for each network the values of N, , N,, N,, ete. Unless otherwise specified, the net- 
work is unique. | | | 

Class B. p'=1, gp =2. 


N,”=12 | 
Ny N, =90,'-N,= (fig. 19). 
(b) =5, N,’ =12 | 
=6, N,” = 20 
N)=60, N,=90, N, = 32 (fig. 21). 
(2) A= 4, (a) =3, Ny =8 
n= 8, N,"=6 | 
24, N,=36, (fig. 20).. 
() n =4,-N, =6 | 
n =6, N,”=8 
N)=24, N,=36, N,=14 (fig. 22). 
(3) A=6. n =3, =4 
=6, 
N N,: =8 (fig. 28). 
(4) A=8. ‘=4, N, =n. 
on, N, =3n, No=n+2 (fg. 24). 


N,=26. 


This type has two varieties. It contains a group formed by a quadrilateral surrounded 


IL gal, =8. 
(I) n.=3, N, 
| n=4, N, =18, 
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alternately with quadrilaterals and der con The boundary of this group - is a regular octagon, 
and by turning it round through 7 we get the other variety (figs, 26, 27). 
(2) A=6. n’=3, N,'=2n 
N,=2n, N,=4n, No=2(n+1) (fig. 25). 
Ill. p'=2, p" 


= 30, N,=60, N, = 32. 


A certain great circle divides this network into two equal groups. By turning one of these 


through 2 a second variety is (figs. 28, 29), 


(2) A=4, n= =8 
n=4,N =6 
N, = 24, N,=14. 
‘Like the preceding, this network has two varieties which 3 may be obtained in a similar way, 


_ viz, by parning one of the groups through © 3 (Ges 30, 31). 


IV. p=1,p | | 
n =3, N,” =80 
N,=60, N,=150, N,=92 (fig. 32). 
(2) A=2,. n'=4, =6 
n’=3, N," =32 
N,=24, N,=60, N,=38 (fig. 33). 


These two networks are asymmetrical, Each exists in two forms which are enantiomorph. 


The one could be obtained from the other by turning the sphere inside out, supposing this to be 
| — as it would be. in space of four ec srammcnenced 


24. Class C. = 1 p= l 


(1) A=8, n =4, = 30 . 

n'=6, N,' =20 

n’” =10, N 
Ny N, = 180, N,=62 (fig 34). 
(2) A A=16. n’ =4, N, =12 

n =6, N," = 8 

=8, = 6 

N48, N= = 72, N,= 26 (fg 35). 


30 
N, =60, N,=120, N,=62. 


Of this type there are five varieties, which may be obtained as follows ode one of the 


varieties (fig. 36) there are no two quadrilaterals adjacent. Each pentagon has a quadrilateral on - 
each of its sides and forms the centre of a group with a regular decagon as Beech Let us call - 
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this the fundamental variety. Then all the other varieties can be obtained from it by turning 
some of the groups through = Let us denote this operation by R. In the fundamental variety 


the twelve pentagons occupy relatively the same positions as the meshes of the dodecahedral 
network, so that with respect to one of the groups the others can be divided into three sets: 
3 adjacent, 5 circumjacent, and 1 opposite. Now suppose the operation R to be performed upon | 
one of the groups. This gives a variety 8, (fig. 37). Next suppose a second group to be operated 
upon. The adjacent ones cannot be moved, for the first operation has destroyed their symmetry. 
Operating upon the opposite one we get a variety B, (fig. 38), while operating upon one of the 
circumjacent groups we get a fourth variety y, (fig. 39). From #, we cannot obtain any further 
variety, for each of the remaining groups is adjacent to one of those already operated on. From y, 
we can obtain a fifth variety, y, (fig. 40), by turning either of the two groups which are circum- 
jacent to both. In f, and /, pairs of quadrilaterals occur, 5 in the former, 10 in the latter. In 
y, and occur respectively 1 and 3 groups of three 


‘g 25. Io every spherical network there corresponds a convex polyhedron whose 
vertices are the nodes of the network. The polyhedra which correspond to the semi- 
regular networks have for their faces regular plane polygons. ‘These form only a class _ 
of convex polyhedra in general, but they are the only ones whose faces may be regular 
poyars’, and which, at the same time, may be inscribed in a sphere.” _ 
If we examine the numbers of the several polygons in the various networks above 
_ we find that, with the exception of the two infinite series, they can all be connected 
with the regular networks. The series with two quadrilaterals and an n-gon at each 
point: corresponds to a series of right prisms on a regular ee. base, the altitude 
diminishing indefinitely as 7 increases. 
The polyhedra corresponding to the other typi can be obtained from the regular 
polyhedra by cutting off the corner’ in particular ways. Thus the octahedron (fig. 23) 
bounded by triangles and hexagons can be obtained from the regular tetrahedron by 
cutting off the corners, either triangles or hexagons corresponding to vertices, according 
to the depth of the section. When the numbers of the polygons are the numbers of 
faces, lines or vertices of a regular polyhedron, it is evident in what way they corre- 
spond. In some, however, the same kind of polygon may correspond to both edges 
and vertices, then its number has to be divided into two parts, each a multiple of the 
‘number of edges or vertices of the regular polyhedron. 
_ This holds only for the unique types and the fundamental varieties of the other | 
types, 2.e. those in which no two polygons of the same kind are adjacent. The other 
"varieties may or may not be obtainable from the corresponding regular polyhedron. | 
Those of Class B. are not, while the four derived varieties of Class C. II. may still be 


obtained from the regular dodecahedron, since the positions of the pentagons — are 
unchanged. 


S 26. We may theretore group the simple types in three divisions according to 
their morphology.* We shall use the notation 3,6,! to denote a simple type consisting 


* A correspondence between the regular polyhedra and certain general classes of polyhedra was considered by 
C. Jordan, “ Recherches sur les polyédres,” ( Comptes Rendus, 1x. 400-408, 1xi. 205-208, lxii. 1839-1341, 1865-66. 
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of triangles and hexagons, where the subscript refers to the number of polygons at a 
point, and the index to the number of polygons in the whole network. 


I. Tetrahedral.  3,'6,'. 


Il. Hexahedral. 8,88," 4. °3, +202 
| | 
III. Dodecahedral: 3,7°10,”, oa 


With two exceptions, to each hexahedral - ‘network there corresponds a dodecahedral — 
one, each pair being obtained in a similar way from the regular network. Thus 
8,°8,° and 3,0,” are obtained by shallow sections from the cube and the dodecahedron | 


respectively ; ; 3,°4,° and 3,5,” by sections through the middle = of the sides, and 
soon. ‘There is no dodecahedral network corresponding to 8; 

hedral network corresponding to 3,2°5,"4, 
_ for corresponding networks bear the same ratio as s the values of A for the regular 
networks, viz., 1 : 2. | 


_nor is there a hexa- 


In representing the spt upon the Euclidean plane the method of stereographic ae 


projection has been employed, though in some cases, in order to avoid undue crowding 


towards the centre of the figure, strict stereographic projection has been departed sea | 


For simplicity the nodes are joined by straight lines instead of arcs of circles, so that 


the figures really represent the conical projections of the semi-regular polyhedra. = 


Composite Types. 


oor. At first sight it might appear that a very large number of composite types - 


could exist, for there are an infinite number of species of nodes, while on the Euclidean 
plane where there are a considerable number of composite types there are only a very 
few species of nodes. A little consideration will show, however, that it is probable 
that the number of composite types is extremely limited. 

Let us take any species of node, p,, po, Pg3 Ny, Mq, Ng, and let a,, a,, a 


angles of the different polygons, a the length of side, & the radius of the sphere. 
Then 


T 

a COS - cos — cos — 

2k a a 

sin —! sin — sin — 

2 2 2 


and 
Py + + = 


These four equations determine a, , a, a, and a. 


.. It may be that the values of 


, be the 


/ 
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Now if an ,-gon occurs in the same network in a different combination 1,’ , 
N,, No, 14, then a,, the angle of the n,-gon, must satisfy the two equations 


cos | 
Py % + Py + 27. 
sin 


If we substitute in the first equation a value of a, corresponding to a possible set of 
values of p,!, pp’, p, obtained from the second, we must get an integral value for n,. 
This will not in general happen. 

The following negative results may also be obtained at once : | 

1. No composite types exist with only one kind of polygon, for the angles are all 

equal, and there must therefore be the same number of polygons at each point. 


2. No composite types exist with p=3 at each point, for the angle and the side — 
Nn. | 


§ 28. A certain number of composite toda may be obtained by the following 


TuErorEM.— Whenever a simple type contains a group of polygons bounded by oO 


regular polygon, the oe of that group by a _ polygon will 2 m general give 
composite ype. 


When such a group occurs it may be replaced by a a single polygon, for in the 
corresponding polyhedron the boundary of the group lies in one plane. Further, the 
replacement of the group removes at least one line from the nodes at the boundary, and 
the resulting network contains some nodes with p lines and some with at most p—1, 
ae. it contains at least two different species of nodes, and is therefore composite. 

It follows that, in order that the simple type may give a composite type in this 
way, p must be >3. It may happen that the angle of the boundary polygon is >180". 
If we exclude this case we get the following composite types: 

1. From 8,”° by replacing five covertical triangles by a pentagon. | 

This may be done in three ways, replacing 1, 2 or 3 sets by pentagons.” . 

The three networks are of different types. They may be denoted as follows, the 
symbol within brackets denoting the species of node and the coefficient the number of 
times it occurs in the network. | 


(@) 6(8,) + 5(3,5,) (Gig. 41) 


(5) 2(8;). + 6(8,5,) + 2(8,5,) (fig. 42) 
(c) 8(835,) + 6(8,5,) (fig. 43) 


. From 3,84,)8 by replacing one of the eqn groups (fig. 27 deleting the part 
the heavy lines). t 


12(8,44) + 5(4,8;,) 
3. From 3, 5,44 20 (fig, 36) by replacing the. decagonal group. 


* If two opposite groups of five triangles are replaced by pentagons we get the simple type 3,5, a (like fig, 25). 
t+ If both groups are replaced we get the simple type 4,°8,? (like fig. 24), 
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There are eight possible varieties. Let X denote the original group, R a group 
- turned through oe O the decagon replacing a group, then, if XY denotes two 


opposite groups, e three sroups mutually circwmyacent, the varieties can be ex- 


pressed as follows: 


(a) 45 (8,545) +10 (4,5,10,) 
80 (815,44) + 20 (4,5,40,) 
(2) 00 OX) OR 


(c) 15 (8,5, 4 +30 (4,5 110,) 
0. 


$29. Further, if we allow angles 51 80° we get the following: - 
1. From 3,', replacing four covertical triangles by a quadrilateral ts: 45). 
(3,4) +4 (8,4,). Angle of quadrilateral 180°. | 
2. From (fig. 44).§ 

+ 5 (8, Angle of pentagon 216°. 

. From 31°45" (fig. 27 bounded by the heavy lines). - 
4 (8,44) + 8 (3,4,8,). Angle of octagon 196° 50’. 


| 


| 3 +6 (3,4,6,). Angle of hexagon 180°. 
5. From 3:°9,"; replacing the decagonal group (fig.£29 bounded by the heavy ines). 
(3,5,)+ 10 (8,5,10,).. Angle of decagon 180°. 
6. From 3,%5,"*4,” (fig. 37 deleting the part within the heavy lines). 
5 (3,9)4,) + 10 (3;4,10,). Angle of decagon 204° 6°. 


“These are all the composite types obtainable from the simple ty pes. It seems 
probable that there are no others. 


Il]. Tue HyPERBOLIC PLANE. 


§ 30. This case does not admit of exhaustive treatment. The number of. types of 


networks is evidently infinite, for there is no limit to the number of lines at a peint. 
As a rule, the hyperbolic plane contains the types which cannot exist on the 
- Kuclidean or the elliptic plane. For example: one n-gon and two 2m-gons at a point 


Asymmetrical. Two enantiomorphic forms, BX and 


. From 8,°4,°, replacing the hexagonal group (fig. 31 bounded oy the 
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determine a simple hyperbolic network for all values of n and m for which the network 
is neither Euclidean nor elliptic. The networks are all infinite. 

_ As regards composite types, we can apply the same remarks as were made in con- 
nection with the elliptic networks. The angle of a polygon is determined by the 
particular combination in which it occurs, and the multiplicity of composite types is 


thus limited. But, at the same time, it is infinite. For, consider the regular network 


3, (p>6) (fig. 46). Any group of p covertical triangles can be replaced by a p-gon, so | 


that from this network alone we obtain an infinite number of composite on 


Note added on. July 29, 1905. fines writing the hove, I have come across some 
of the previous work on the subject. The semi-regular polyhedra have long been 
known. It appears, from the works of Pappus of Alexandria and Kxrppuer, that they. 
were described in a lost work of ARcHIMEDES.* Pappust enumerates the series of 


_ thirteen (1. e. excluding the two infinite groups, figs. 24 and 25), with the numbers 


of their faces, edges, and vertices, for which he gives the general formule of § 22. 
KxEppLer{ establishes them by taking the different possible combinations, first binary 
and then ternary, containing triangles, squares, and pentagons successively. More 
recently, accounts of them have been given by Meter Hirscu§ and R. Batrzer.|| An 
elaborate article, containing numerous calculations relating to the radius of the cir- 
cumscribed sphere, inclinations of the faces, etc., was presented by M. Vatat to the 


French Institute in 1854. He refers to other wmitings, in. particular to one by 


Liponne (1808), but gives no details of them. He shows also how the semi-regular. 
polyhedra are obtained by truncating the Platonic solids. The connection between 


these polyhedra was also expressed by KEpPLER in an ingenious nomenclature which 


he employed to describe them. The following list of names corresponds to the table 
on p. 743; the numbers refer to ame diagrams : — 


I. Tetrahedron truncum (23), 


II, Cubus truncus (20). Rhombicuboctahedron ( 26). Cubus simus (33). 
Octahedron truncum (22). ‘Cuboctahedron (30). | ee 
Cuboctahedron truncum (35).. 

III. Dodecahedron truncum (19). | Dodecahedron simum (32). 
Icosihedron truncum (21). Icosidodecahedron (28), 


Icosidodecahedron truncum (34). Rhombicosidodecahedron (36). 


In none of these writings is any notice taken of possible varieties, the reason 
being probably that these varieties do not exhibit the same symmetry as the funda- 
mental varieties. KerppLER gives this as the reason for excluding the two infinite 
series. 


* See also T. L. Seas The Works of Archimedes (Camb. 1897), p. XXXVI. 
+ Collectio, lib. v. pars 2 

t Harmonices Munds (1619), lib. ii. pp. 61-65. 

g Sammlung geometrischer A ufyuben (Berlin, 1805-7), vol. li. pp. 139-185, 
|| Elemente der Mathematik (1862), Bd. ii1., Buch v. § 7. 


{| Published 1867, under the title “ Des Polyadres semi- pagulieas, dits solides d’ Archiméde, ” Mém. it la Soc. des 
Sciences phys. et nat. de Bordeaux, v. 319- 369. 


eee 
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KEPPLER has also gone into some detail regarding the Euclidean networks. He 
gives* all the developable species of nodes and some of the others, with examples of 
networks formed with them, and other patterns, containing star-polygons, which may 
be derived from them. | | 

It remains to notice a class of polyhedra connected with the semi-regular 
polyhedra.t They are obtained by drawing tangent planes to the circum-sphere at 
the vertices. To a regular n-gon there corresponds then a regular n-hedral angle. 
A regular polyhedron treated in this way gives the conjugate regular polyhedron, 
but in a semi-regular polyhedron none of the polyhedral angles are regular, and SO 
none of the faces of the “conjugate” polyhedron will be regular polygons. The 
regular polyhedra have both a circum- and an in-scribed sphere; the semi-regular 
polyhedra have only a circumscribed sphere, while the conjugate ones have only an 
inscribed sphere.. The corresponding networks are constructed simply by taking as 
new nodes the centres. of the old meshes. _ The polyhedra conjugate to the fundamental 
varieties have their faces all congruent. ‘This does not hold for the other varieties 
(with the exception of that corresponding to 8,°4,'°, fig. 27). Two of this class are 


interesting as being the only ones which have all their edges equal, viz., the rhombo- | 


hedra formed from the fundamental varieties of 3,°4.° and 8,5,” (figs. 30 and 28). 
_ There is an analogous Euclidean network conjugate to THp, 2.¢. 36>. 


On p. 743 there occurs a misstatement. The hexahedral network 3, ‘A, ikea 


(Rhombicuboctahedron), though it contains only two kinds of polygons, really corre- — 


sponds to the dodecahedral network 3,”5,"4,°° (Rhombicosidodecahedron), being 
obtained in a similar way from the corresponding regular network. Thus the corre- 
spondence b between the hexahedral and. the dodecahedral. networks is complete. 


Loe. cit., pp. 51-55, 


‘p. 345. 


‘KEPPLER and BALTzeER, loc, cit.; MEIER H1rscu, loc. cit., pp. 186-196 H. L. Trigonometrie (1852), 
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xxi A Monograph on the general Morphology of the Myxinoid Fishes, based on a | 
study of Myxine. Part I. The Anatomy of the pualevon. By Frank J. Cole, 
B.Sc. Oxon. Communicated, by Dr R. H. Traquair, F.R.S . (With Three Plates.) 


(MS. received J aia.8, 1905. Read J une 19, 1905. Issued separately September 25, 1905.) 
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A. InrRoDUCTION. | 


_ The present work was commenced in the summer of 1902, with the object of writing a 


_ complete monograph of the morphology of Myxine. It had previously been undertaken 


by the late Professor G. B. Howes, F.R.S., but, owing to the pressure of other work, and 
the first indications of the illness which subsequently proved fatal, he handed the work over 
tome. During the earlier stages, however, he exhibited a characteristic interest in the — 
research, and most generously placed his material and the late Dr Pontarn’s sections at 
my disposal. His death has removed a kindly and a stimulating figure from our midst ; 
a man whose life was devoted to the service of his friends and the advancement of his 
favourite study, and whose generous and ormpetnaiee nature was the wonder and the 
delight of all who knew him. a 

The work had not been long in progress before it became evident that it was much 
too extensive for publication as a single monograph. I therefore determined to issue it 
in parts, following the example of the illustrious founder of our knowledge of Myxinoid 
Anatomy—J. Mtiier. These parts will relate simply to the anatomy of Myxine, and 
will only take cognisance of such literature as contains original observations of Myxinoids. 
I have prepared an exhaustive Myxinoid bibliography, which will be published with my 
final part, so that in the meantime I need only direct attention to the papers on the 
skeleton mentioned below.* The anatomical parts will be followed by a separate con-— 

* The followi ing works relate to the skeleton generally, those dealing with saadal points being referred to at the 
appropriate places :—A. A. Retzrtus, Kgl. Vet. Akad. Stockholm, 1824; J. MUutER, Abh. K. Akad, Wiss. Berlin, 
1834; P. FURBRINGER, Jena. Zeits., ix., 1875; W. K. Parker, Phil. Trans., 1883; G. B. Howes, Trans. Liv. Biol. 


Soc., vi., 1892 ;, NeuMAYER, Munchen. med. Abhand. (KupFFER and R&DINGER), 74, 1898; and JAcKsoN, 
Jour. Morph., xvii., 1901, and Bull. Cincinnati Univ., vol. i., 1900; ALLIS, Anat, Anz., xxiil., 1903. 
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cluding section of a general character, in which the morphology of the Myxinoids will 
be treated in detail and the appropriate general literature discussed. he present part, 
therefore, like its successors, is not morphological, but is concerned with descriptive 
anatomy only. A very full description of the muscles will constitute Part H., and W ull 
be ready by the end of the year. | 
As regards the terminology of the skeleton, it is quite clear that the failure of PARKER 
and Ayers and Jackson to correctly homologise the parts of the Myxinoid skeleton 
was due to insuflicient data; and another attempt on my part, before the evidence of the 
muscles, blood-vessels, and nerves is available, and also the memoir on the development 
of the skeleton of Bdellostoma now being prepared by Neumayenr, could only end in 
failure also, I have.therefore adopted the terminology of AYERS and Jackson en bloc, 
not because I approve of it—in fact, some of their terms have already been successfully 
challenged by Attis—but simply to avoid coining a set of terms which could only last 
a few years.* In my concluding section I shall, of course, discuss the morphology of 
the skeleton, and revise the terminology, with, let us hope, a reasonable prospect of 
arriving at results of some lasting value. | | 
I have great pleasure in acknowledging thé kindness of my friend Dr Bzarp in 
lending nie his sections of Myxine, and especially the series of the 6°5 cm. Hag, which 
has been of great use to me. Also the collection of my own material was made 
possible by a grant of £50 from the Government Grant Committee, with which I visited 
the marine laboratory at Cullercoats, under the charge of Mr ALExanpER MEEK, and 
was entirely successful. Living Myaine may be collected at Cullercoats in great 
~ quantities, by methods which I shall describe in my Third Part. The laboratory at 
Cullercoats since my visit has unfortunately been entirely destroyed by fire, and it is to 
be hoped that the important work which Mr Merx is doing there will not long be 
_ paralysed for the lack of a new well-equipped laboratory. Finally, I am greatly indebted: 
to Professor W. F. R. Wexpon, F.R.S., in whose at Oxford this work was 
done. 


Notoctionp. (Fig. 18.) 


The termination of the sini at its cephalic and caudal extremities is described : 
under the parachordal and caudal fin cartilages, and also below. As is well known, the 
notochord constitutes the only skeletal support of the back, and there is no appearance | 
of cartilage, either in the chorda itself or in the neural tube, except in the region of the 
head and tail (qg.v.). Still less are there any traces of bone or calcified tissue of any 
kind whatever, either here or in any other region of the body of Myzxine. In this 
respect the Cyclostomes share with a, soma a unique position in the chordate series. 
* For example, the structures named l_y AyERs and Jackson “ branchial arches ” are, according to BASHFORD DEAN, 
developed after the gill pouches have disappear ed from this region, and may therefore represent neomorphs developed 


in connection with the muscles of the “tongue.” In fact, I am disposed to believe that much of the Myxinoid skeleton. 
is recent and sesamoidal (as indicated by POLLARD), and therefore has no morphology at all ! 


\ 
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The histology of the notochord of Myxinoids has been described by J . Miuier, 


W. G. Rerzius,t v. EBNer,t and and Jackson. In transverse section, 
the chorda of .Mycine is almost circular in the living condition, but is somewhat flattened 


dorsally in parts. The dorsal involution, however, so common in preserved material, and 


- described by J. MULLER, is an artifact produced by the fixing reagent. According to 
G. Rerzius, the chorda contains no chondrin, glutin, or mucin, but albumen is always 
present. When the chordal tissue or “jelly” is removed the stout sheath does not 
collapse, as mentioned by J. MULLER. | | | 


Skeletogenous Layer (sk. l.).—This layer consists of a few coarse fibres surrounding | 


the elastica externa. As may be seen where the fibres are torn across (as shown in 


fig. 18), each fibre is formed of «a large number of very fine fibrille. The fibres course ) 


almost straight round the chorda, and are usually closely packed together. External to 


these there may or may not be bundles of fibres coursing in various directions, and 
which often contain true elastic fibrils. With methyl-blue-eosin the skeletogenous 


layer stains a faint purplish blue. Arrived at the dorsal surface of the chorda, the 
_ skeletogenous layer forms the greater part of the pad of tissue filling in the angle 
formed by the meeting of the chorda and neural tube. At this place incipient patches 
_ of cartilage may be developed in Bdellostoma, according to Ayers and Jackson. The 


layer is then continued over the neural tube as the external sheath of the latter. In. 


_ Bdellostoma, according to AvErs and Jackson, the skeletogenous layer splits at the.top 
of the chorda so as to roof over the chorda as well as the neural tube. I have seen only 


very slight indications of this in Myxine ; and, assuming of course that the whole of 
the neural tube is not formed by this. layer, it is practically not represented between 


the chorda and the neural tube, and it thus forms one tube, enclosing both the chorda 
and the spinal cord. J..MULuER’s account differs both from mine and Ayers and 


J ackson’s, and is clearly inaccurate. The dorsai vertical longitudinal septum separating 


the myotomes in the median plane is formed by the skeletogenous layer, and the latter is 
also continued into the septa intermuscularia and into the fascia superficialis interna 


(which latter is thus analogous to ribs), at these junctions the thickness of the layer 


being greatly increased. It thus also forms the connective tissue support of. the 
myotomes. In the tail it further encloses the large blood-vessels, and is continued 


_ over the caudal cartilages. The skeletogenous layer is non-cellular (?.¢. has no nuclei), © 


but it is well infiltrated with blood-vessels. It is not, strictly speaking, part of the 
- chorda, and internal to it no nerves or blood-vessels exist. 
Elastica Externa (el. ext.).—This is a relatively thin euticular-looking membiane, 


staining intensely with eosin, and which closely invests the notochordal sheath as its 


outermost covering. According to G. Rerztus, it exhibits the chemical reactions of an 
elastic membrane. Its edges are doubtless by an optical effect sharply defined, and: it 
may give off elastic fibrillz into the skeletogenous layer and sparely into the external 
. layer of the notochordal sheath (the latter according to v. EBNER). ‘There are no 
* Jena, Zetts., vi. 1871. t Arch, Anat. Phys., Anat. Abt., 1881. TZ. f. w. Z., 62, 1896 (complete paper). 
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nuclei in the elastica externa, and in Bidellostoma AyERS and Jackson describe parts 


of it as exhibiting a “ distinctly fibrous structure.” This is also the case in Myzine in 
the isolated elastica, as shown by v. Epner, the fibres being circular and spindle-shaped 


and closely packed without any spaces. _ AYERS and J ACKSON state that no oe of the. 
chorda is a cuticular produc 


There is no elastica interna. 
Notochordal Sheath (nt. sh.**).—This consists typically, but not irl, of 


three perfectly distinct sheets-—the eaternul, middle, and internal layers of the noto- 


chordal sheath. According to G. Rerzivs, all three agree in structure and. also exhibit 
the same micro-chemical reactions, and constitute the true chordal sheath traversed by | 
perforating tubules (2), Tepresenting one sheath only, as first pointed out by KOLLIKER.. 


As shown by v: Eswnerr, all three layers consist of non-cellular fibrille coursing 
_ transversely in large undulating curves round the chorda. The curves in the three layers 
do not correspond, or rather those of the middle layer do not correspond with the 
other two, thus emphasising the boundaries between the layers. The bends of the 


curves always corresponding, no matter how they may be directed, linear effects are 


produced in the isolated sheath, and in this way we may distinguish a dorsal, a ventral, 


and a paired lateral longitudinal line. Of the three layers, the external (nt. sh.) is 


usually as wide as the other two together, whilst the internal layer (nt. sh.*) is always 


the weakest. v. EBner has shown that in the tail, where one of the layers is suppressed, 


it is the middle one (nt. sh.*). Stained with methyl-blue-eosin the external and | 


internal layers stain a faint — whilst tne middle layer is sharply contrasted 
m pink. | 


Chordal Epithelium ( ch. ep. ) —This is very yale reduced, and in this respect may _ 


be compared with Bdellostoma (Ayers and Jackson) and Petromyzon (v. Esner). 
It consists of a very thin layer of granular protoplasm applied to the internal layer of 
the notochordal sheath, and which is raised up at intervals into small heaps, each 
lodging a nucleus. There is no observable division into cells, apart from the heaping — 
arrangement, nor is there more than one layer of the nuclei, in which I confirm 


G. Rerzrus and v. Kener. The chordal epithelium is connected with the chordal cells, 


or rather the walls of the latter are opposed to the epithelium. In the small 6°5 em. 


and 10 cm. Hags the heaping arrangement is wanting, and the nuclei, as one would . 


expect, are very close together—+.e. a typical epithelium exists. The chordal epithelium | 


cannot, of course, be morphologically separated from the chordal cells; both form one 


coherent tissue. This is more evident in Bdellostoma, according to AYERS and 
JACKSON, where the epithelium may be two or three layers deep, and transitional cells 
are found connecting it with the vacuolated chordal cells. | 

_ Chordal Cells (ch, c.).—The entire mass of the so-called chordal ‘ consists 
vasiialesel nucleated cells. The size of these cells varies in different individuals and 
at different regions of the chorda, but generally there is a narrow zone of very small 


cells associated with the chordal i eh and they then rapidly increase in size 


ed 
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towards the middle of the chorda, where they are largest. The cells are, roughly, 
modifications of a spherical type—that is, they present the same appearance in transverse 
and longitudinal sections.. Each cell is, I believe, quite independent—i.e. the fibrous- 
looking septa forming the network are always double, being formed by the walls of two 
adjacent cells, and there is no connection at the angles. This accords with the figures of 


G. Rerzrus and Ayers and Jackson. Between the walls of adjacent cells there is a. 


very narrow space, occupied probably by a cement substance, and each wall.is marked 
by very fine closely applied striations (as shown in the figures and as first pointed out by 
G. Retzrvs), indicating that the wall is fibrillar. Lying on the wall of the cell is the 
flattened oval nucleus, which is surrounded by a delicate membrane, is very coarsely 
granular, and contains one or more nucleolar spots each surrounded by a clear area. 


In Bdellostoma, according to Ayers and Jackson, the nucleus may lie in the centre of . 


the cell, when it is connected with the walls by protoplasmic strands. According to 
v. Epner and Ayers and Jackson, the walls of the cell bear a very thin, encrusting 
film of granular protoplasm. I find the nuclei in all the cells without exception, 
although they have so far only been recognised peripherally. The body of the cell 
_ is occupied by a clear, homogeneous fluid substance to such an extent that the chordal 
cells must be regarded as the most intensely vacuolated cells known, or possible. The 


fluid contains a granular substance in some forms, according to v. Epner. Embedded in 


the centre of the chordal cells, or generally, perhaps, somewhat nearer the dorsal surface, 


is a condensed area known as the fibrous core (=the chordastrang of v. EBNER). - in 
extent varies very greatly in different individuals, and in some parts of the chorda 
may even be absent. In one specimen the fibrous core was cross-shaped in transverse 


section, but it is generally greatly flattened from’ above downwards and wide from 
side to side. As first suggested by KOLLIKER, and ascertained by v. EpnEr, the fibrous 


core consists simply of chordal cells elongated in a longitudinal direction, and having. 


relatively thick walls. That this explanation of the fibrous core is the correct one is 
obvious from an examination of thin longitudinal sections. AYERs and JACKSON state 


that in Bdellostoma it is entirely but were evidently unaware that it had 


_ previously been correctly described. 
As the chorda enters the parachordals its sheath may gradually thin down (except 


at one place, ventrally, where for a time it is even thicker), until at the extreme tip it is 
covered only by the now irregular elastica externa, and even this is wanting for a short — 
space ventrally. The tapering of the chorda and the condition of its sheath is evidently 

_very little disturbed by the growth round it of the parachordals. In the tail, as the | 


~ caudal cartilages surround the chorda the fibrous sheath gradually disappears, leaving the 
—elastica externa; but even after the chorda is largely invaded by soft cartilage the 


elastica externa and a portion of the fibrous sheath remain. Finally, however, first the: 
fibrous sheath and then the elastica externa vanish, and there is a fusion, though never | 
quite complete ventrally, between the now largely cartilaginous chorda and the median | 


ventral bar of the skeleton of the tail. 
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Cranium AND NEURAL TUBE... 


The neural tube is a double-walled structure. It consists of an inner svtindes often 
selectively staining red with methyl-blue-eosin, and the base of which rests on the 
elastica externa of the somewhat flattened roof of the chorda, and an external layer, 
present only at its sides and roof, formed by the skeletogenous layer of the chorda. 

. The former is comprised of fine transverse fibres very closely packed together, and, in 
| | _ fact, bears some resemblance to an elastic membrane. The cavity of the neural tube is 
ees very much larger than the spinal cord which it contains. There is sometimes seen 
wedged in between the fibres of the inner cylinder, in the mid-dorsal region, a wide 
conspicuous mass of longitudinal fibres. The neural tube 1 is cigoguaus laterally below 
a at intervals by the roots of the spinal nerves. — | 
The cranium is entirely membranous, and J. i is of course quite wrong in 
describing an infiltring cartilaginous substance in the cranium of Bdellostoma. It is — 
- perforated in front by the olfactory nerves, and laterally below by the cranial nerves. 
It is simply an expansion of the neural tube, and consists of the same two layers. 
Between the cranium and the olfactory capsule the skeletogenous layer is very 
extensive, as it also is ventrally and laterally at the termination of the chorda in the | 
parachordals. The brain almost fills the cavity of the cranium, and in this respect may 
be contrasted with the spinal cord. The skeletogenous layer of the cranium is 
continued into the median dorsal longitudinal septum between the myotomes of the 
head, as in the spinal region. Anteriorly, the floor and roof of the cranium are joined 
up by a median vertical septum consisting of a double sheet of the inner wall of the 
cranium with the skeletogenous layer between, and which divides the anterior extremity 
ae Sie of the cranial cavity into two chambers, each containing an olfactory lobe. 


D. THe Histology OF THE SKELETON. (Figs. 3 and 4.) 


I do not propose to consider in any detail the finer structure of the myxinoid 
skeleton, which is a somewhat complex and contentious subject, but simply to discuss 
such facts as bear directly on the morphology of the skeleton. Consequently I leave 
over for the present my observations on the histogenesis of the cartilage. 
| aia The first observer to work at the histology of the myxinoid skeleton was J. Mixer, 
= who distinguished two kinds of cartilage,* which he refers to as “‘ yellowish ” or “‘ brown” 

(hard) and “grey” (soft) cartilage, and which he describes as “cellular cartilage.” 
Its peculiar structure, which he roughly worked out, differing apparently from any 
other variety of cartilage known, “greatly surprised” him. G. Rerzrus in 1881, in 
| his work on the auditory organ, figures and briefly describes the cartilage of the 
auditory capsule of Myxine; and he states that it consists of a substance containing 

| ae closely opposed oval or rounded cell cavities, and a weak intercellular substance which - 


4.6, in Bdellostoma. In his concluding remark (p. 340) he wrongly excludes Myzxane. 


| 
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is arranged in concentric layers round -each cell cavity. Here and there two such 
cavities are surrounded by the same concentric layers. This concentric structure seems 
to me to be due to the nature of Rerztus’ sections; but whatever its — may 
be, no subsequent observer has confirmed Rerzivs’ desiiialion. 

W. K. Parker describes four varieties of skeletal tissue in myxinoids, which 


correspond to my hard and soft cartilage and pseudo-cartilage below, as far as I 
understand his description. ‘The hard cartilage, he says, has a “greenish” colour. 
_ Ayers and Jackson state that the whole of the cartilage (preserved in formol) assumes. 


a “pink or reddish tinge,” and this, together with their somewhat remarkable neglect 
of the literature of the subject, accounts for the failure of these authors to detect 
one of the most obvious and striking characteristics of the myxinoid skeleton. Howes 
regards the distinction between the two kinds of cartilage as a “subtle” one; but the 


difference, as we shall see, is very real. PoLLarp* describes the hard cartilage of ss saietal | 


-as consisting of “only a hard yellow spongework of the intercellular matrix,” the 


nuclei and protoplasm of the “procartilage” cells having disappeared. I have, 
fortunately, had an opportunity of examining the sections on which this statement 
was based, and find that as the material was stained in bulk with picro-carmine, the 
stain has reached the cartilage cells in the soft or more penetrable cartilage ; but that 


the cells of the hard or denser cartilage are not stained, whilst the intercellular substance 
is coloured yellow. With the low power, therefore, PoLLarp’s description appears 
correct ; but examination only with a Zeiss D at once reveals the cells in the hard 
cartilage, as shown in fig. 3, so that Pottarp’s description is inaccurate. 


The most reliable description of the cyclostome skeleton we owe to SCHAFFER t 


most of whose points I had made out quite independently before I had an opportunity 
of consulting his work. The following abstracts, therefore, may be taken as including 
my own results also. All the fresh cartilage is white and uncoloured, but the hard 


cartilage is more opaque. ‘The red colour assumed by the latter arises gradually in 


alcohol first on the surface and then penetrates inwards. I have, however, so far not 


found the red colour supervene on formol preserved material. The hard cartilage may 
be said to consist of a number of units each composed typically of one cartilage cell 


(ct. c.), a cell capsule (c. ct. c.), and a ring of secondary ground substance (s. g. s.), 
these units being held together by a cement substunce (c. sb.), from which, however, 
they may be macerated out. I find that the independence of these units is more marked 
in some places then in others; for instance, in the palatine bar there is a complete ring 
of cement round each unit, as described by Scuarrer, whilst in parts of the middle 


segment of the basal plate these rings are by no means complete, as shown in fig. 3. 


Hence maceration here has not been successful. In the lamprey, according to SCHAFFER, 
the intercellular substance f of the soft cartilage forms a continuous network which 
m.. 1894, p. 349 ; and 1895, p. 415. 


+ Z. f. w. Z, 61, 1896, p. 606. A. f. m. A., 50, 1897, p. 170, 
t ScHAFFER’S term for the non- -protoplasmic portion of the cartilage. 
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cannot be separated into units, and hence the intercellular substance here corresponds — 


_ with the cement of the hard cartilage, so that we have at once a sharp morphological 


distinction between the hard and soft cartilages. This distinction, however, only partly 
applies to Myzxine, for in places we find in the soft cartilage a deposit of secondary 
ground substance, and generally cell capsules are differentiated. The soft cartilage of 
Mysine, therefore, represents a stage further than that of the lamprey. There seems 
to be no question that the hard cartilage of cyclostomes, both as regards its minute 


structure and micro-chemical reactions, may be directly compared with the hyaline 
cartilage of other animals. 


In addition to ScHarrer’s memoir, “the cartilage of has also been 


Investigated by Srupnicka.* This author finds the cartilage of the tail fin to represent 
an intermediate type, which I can confirm ; but there must be added thereto the cartilage 


of the branchial skeleton. There is thus no break between the two kinds of cartilage, 


and this discontinuity is more in evidence in Myzxine than in the lamprey. - Sropsicka 


doubts the presence (normally) of the cell capsule of ScoaFFEeR in Myzine ; and whilst 


it is indeed true that there is a conversion of the capsule into ground substance in some 


cases, as in higher animals, my fig. 3, which was drawn before I had seen the papers 
of either author, amply confirms ScHAFFER in this respect. STUDNICKA was the first 


_to examine what I have described below as the pseudo- cartilage of My.cine, which he 


serms “ vorknorpel,” and of which he correctly asserts, on account both of its mor- 
phology and micro-chemical reactions, that it cannot be regarded as true cartilage, but 
is a transition tissue. ScHaFrer, in his later paper, compares it with the tissue of. 
the sesamoid nodule in the Tendo Achillis of the frog, and states that, whilst he does 
not regard it as true cartilage, it nevertheless exhibits considerable resemblances to the 
simplest form of true cartilage. He considers the posterior segment of the basal plate 
as a true sesamoid formation in the tendon of the M. retractor linguz,*t and its cells 


as peculiarly modified tendon cells. This has been independently stated by AYERS | 
and Jackson, evidently without knowledge of Scuarrer’s work, and is clearly the | 
~ correct view. In this connection [ may mention that, in the cells of the frog’s 


sesamoid above, Meves was able to establish the presence of centrosomes, and this 


induced ScHaFFer to look for them in the similar tissue of Myxine. He succeeded in 
his quest,{ and found that the cells of the posterior segment of the basal plate contained 


one or two centrosomes, each surrounded by a clear area. I can confirm this discovery, 
and am able to extend it to the cells of the hard cartilage, as shown in fig. 3. 

Paraffin sections of the skeletal tissues of Myzine are invariably distorted and 
unreliable, and hence the histology of the skeleton is best studied by means of free- 
hand sections stained preferably with Mann’s methyl-blue-eosin. Provided care is 
taken to avoid being misled by certain deceptive appearances incidental to thick hand 


* A. f. m, A., 48, 1896, p. 606. Also 51, 1898, p. 452. 
t This is carcly a slip of the pen. The muscle should be the M. copulo-copularis, P. Ppasniouns (M. constrictor 
:nusculi mandibuli, AYERS and JACKSON). 
t Sitz, K. Akad,.. Wien, Abt. iii., 195, 1896, p. 21. 
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sections, the micro-anatomy of the connective tissues may be satisfactorily worked out 
in this way. 

Apart from the notochord, two kinds of skeletal tissue may be distinguished in 
Myxine—(a) cartilage and (b) pseudo-cartiluge.* Further, there are at least two 
varieties of each kind, and all may be said to merge more or less perceptibly into each 
other. Of the cartilage, the two varieties are at once obvious. In the living condition, 
as already stated, the skeleton is uncoloured, but after it has been a long time in spirit 
a marked differentiation arises, the softer cartilage remaining white whilst the harder 
cartilage turns a deep reddish brown. This distinction is wonderfully emphasised by 
_ their staining reactions with methyl-blue-eosin, the soft cartilage staining blue and the 
hard red. There is also, of course, a considerable difference in consistency, as the 
terms soft and hard indicate. The combination of the morphological (already described) 
with the micro-chemical distinction makes the difference between typical hard and 
soft cartilage a very real one. The distribution of the two kinds of cartilage is 
illustrated in the figures by the two colours (representing the staining reactions with 
methyl-blue-eosin—soft cartilage, blue ; -_ cartilage, red), and hence there is. no 
occasion to refer to it further here. | ve | 

Hard Cartilage (fig. 3). —This consists of an intercellular substance or matrix in 
which very large cartilage corpuscles or cells are embedded. Each cell (ct. c.) is 
surrounded by a deeply staining thick capsule (c. ct. c.); but the matrix immediately — 
around each capsule only stains slightly, and this, owing to the large size of the cells, 
accounts for the reticular appearance of the matrix emphasised by Potuarp. Wedged 
in between this secondary ground substance (s. g. s.), as it is called by ScuarrEr, is the 
staining portion of the matrix, or the cement substance (c. sb.), which more or less 
surrounds each ring of secondary ground substance. The cement is the most massive 
in older animals and in the larger cartilages. The cartilage cell itself consists of a very 
finely granular slightly staining reticulum, in which is embedded a round or oval 
nucleus (n. ct. ¢.) containing generally a single deeply staining nucleolar body 
surrounded by a clear space. In paraffin sections the nucleus appears clear and 
vesicular, with scattered globules of chromatin, whilst the sarcode is distinctly reticular 
and the centrosomes also visible. I have seen as many as four nuclei in one capsule, 
evidently prior to division, and the nucleolus itself may be multiplied. Various stages _ 
in the division of the cell, and the consequent formation of fresh intercellular substance, 
may be seen. With methy!-blue-eosin, the matrix stains red, the undiens light blue, 
and the nucleolus a deep blue. | 

Soft Cartilage.—This is the pro-cartilage of Bi and PoLLarRD, but not the pro- 
cartilage of Srupnicka. It has a very strong affinity for methyl-blue, and in fact 
combines with this stain so intensely that it takes time to extract it. That there is, 
however, no genetic distinction between the hard and soft cartilage is shown by the fact 


* A term applied i in 1878 to similar tissue in the frog by STADELMANN, I adopt it in preference to SCHAFFER’S 
_ more cumbrous “ vesicular supporting tissue.” } 
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that the soft cartilage, where it is connected with the hard—as, for example, the lateral 
labial cartilage with the external bar of the anterior segment of the basal plate—always 
passes imperceptibly into the hard cartilage without any demarcation or trace of suture. 
Hence we may regard the hard and soft cartilages as modifications of the same ancestral 
tissue. On the other hand the soft cartilage, for example, of the caudal fin and of the 


_ branchial skeleton undoubtedly approaches rather the structure of the hard pseudo- 


cartilage, thus connecting up the two kinds.* The essential difference between typical 
examples of the two varieties of the cartilage lies in the great reduction of the matrix, 
and of its character, in the soft cartilage. This in some places is a continuous, homo- 
geneous, almost fibrous looking network; but, generally, cell capsules may be clearly 
distinguished, and secondary ground substance may even be added. Apart from this, 


_ the intercellular network is distinctly comparable to the cement substance of the hard 


cartilage, and is its characteristic feature. The cells and nuclei of the soft cartilage differ 

in no essential respect from those of the hard cartilage. | 
Pseudo-Cartilage (fig: 4).—The structure of the hard pseudo-cartilage, for we 

may distinguish hard and soft varieties here also, is best seen in the posterior segment 


of the basal plate and in the superior chondroidal bar. If a thin, free-hand, transverse — 
- section is made of the former it is seen to be U-shaped, and enclosed by a thick 

perichondrium of stout connective tissue fibres among which are interspersed groups 
of nuclei. Both the dorsal concave and the ventral convex borders are lined by a 


single palisade of vertical chambers, those at the latter border being much the larger. 
The central portion of the cartilage is occupied by similar chambers (but of much 


_ smaller size and irregular shape), and also by stout fibrous septa which usually pass. 


more or less directly from one border to the other, branching as they go. All the | 
peripheral chambers and many of the central ones are further divided by exceedingly 
fine partitions into a number of loculi, each loculus containing one cell formed of a 
glassy, transparent, unstaining sarcode, and one or more peculiar coarsely granular nuclei. 


These nuclei usually have one or more nucleolar bodies, each surrounded by a clear 


area. In some of the loculi a number of nuclei, each with an obvious nucleolus, were 
massed together, whilst the occurrence of centrosomes in these cells has been already 


mentioned. In the central loculi, the nuclei are generally much larger and of a very 


irregular shape. In spite of the fact that the matrix is here almost absent and its 
place taken by fibrous septa, and that the character of the cells is different, we may 
directly compare the pseudo-cartilage with the true cartilage in terms of the soft 


cartilage of the caudal fin and branchial skeleton. Ayers and Jackson state that the - 
_pseudo-cartilage of the posterior seoment of the basal plate resembles rather the structure 


of the notochord than the manne of the remainder of the skeleton ; but this certainly 
cannot be accepted. 


The soft pseudo-cartilage may be best studied by sections of the thick pad at the 


cephalic end of the basal plate (figs. 1 and 10). It has essentially the same structure 


* Ch. the description of these two cartilages, and eapesially of the superior chondeoidal bar. 
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as the hard pseudo-cartilage, except that (1) the intercellular features are generally 
much feebler, and hence the softer consistency ; (2) the chambers are all smaller and 
of irregular shape—the regular peripheral chambers of the other variety being absent ; 
(3) the fibrous septa are not only weaker, but ramify irregularly throughout the tissue ; 
and (4) the nuclei are less coarsely granular (but otherwise similar). The soft pseudo- 
cartilage, in fact, bears somewhat the same relation to the hard variety as the soft 


cartilage does to the hard, whilst cartilage and pseudo-cartilage are connected up into 


a 


a series by the hard pseudo-cartilage and the soft cartilage. Compare in this connection — 


_ the histology of the superior and inferior chondroidal bars. 


Tue Cranio-PHaRYNGEAL FRAMEWORK. 


Under this generic title we may conveniently deal with that portion of the skeleton 
grouped around the mouth, pharynx, and central nervous system, and which exhibits 
par eacellence that distinguishing feature of the mature myxinoid skeleton—the fusion _ 

of the parts into one continuous coherent whole. To what extent this has been formed | 


by the fusion of independent elements, or whether it is more or less continuous from 


the first, we do not at present know. Our doubts on this point will, I hope, soon be 


set at rest by the speedy publication of the elaborate memoir which Dr L. NEUMAYER .* 


is now preparing on the development of the skull of Bdellostoma, based on material 


supplied by Prof. BasHrorp Dean. In the meantime, as far as My«ine is concerned, 


there is not a single independent cartilage in the entire skull, except a few of the | 


nasal rings and the cartilage of the ‘fourth tentacle. The division therefore into the 


following regions must, to a certain extent, be artificial | in 1 the present state of our 


knowledge. 


: Parachordal ” Cartilages (fig. 2, p. ¢.).—For a considerable distance behind the 


skull there is a very gradually diminishing deposit of soft cartilage at the mid-ventral — 


line between the elastica externa and the skeletogenous layer of the notochord. In 


Bdellostoma, according to J. MU.uzr, this is present as a detached ventral plate, and 


NEuUMAYER also describes a detached ventral half-ring of cartilage behind the parachordals __ 


in Myxine. I have carefully searched for the latter in the sections of the 6°5 cm. and 
the 10 cm. Hags, but find no traces of the break. As the skull is approached this 


ventral deposit increases in volume, and extends upwards on each side of the chorda. 
_ At the same time similar deposits.of cartilage appear in the dorsal region, and all of them 


increase greatly in thickness and join up so as to form a complete ring round the 


notochord except for a mid-dorsal break (cp. fig. 2). This tube is thinnest at the mid- 


ventral line, and constitutes the soft parachordal cartilages ; but there is no break between 


them ventrally. Whilst: the parachordals are increasing in volume the notochord is _ 


diminishing in size, and its membranes become gradually reduced. In front, the 


parachordals gradually merge into the hard cartilage of the auditory capsule, but the 
latter capsules are always separated in the mid-ventral line by a zone of soft parachordal 
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cartilage, and there is always a narrow ring of the same cartilage surrounding the em- 
bedded notochord. Opposite the posterior boundary of the auditory foramen the 
parachordal tube is completed dorsally for a very narrow space, so as to complete the chordal 
roof (cp. fig. 2). This roof is much more extensive in Bdellostoma, so that in this respect 
_ Myzxie is the more primitive. In Myxime, MULLER* did not find the dorsal fusion of 
| | _ the parachordals at all ; but I am inclined to think that it practically invariably occurs, in 
| spite of the fact that Parken did not find it also. At the same region independent 
nests of soft cartilage appear within the notochordal sheath, and the notochordal 
membranes almost entirely disappear. The now cartilaginous notochord is, in places, in 
contact with the parachordal tube in which it lies, but there is nowhere any fusion 
| between them.t The cartilaginous tip of the notochord projects freely beyond the 
| | anterior border of the parachordals in the median line, as shown in fig. 2. The 
parachordals are now supposed to split, and to extend forwards as diverging arms of 
hard cartilage on each side, forming the inner boundary of the auditory foramen (aw. f.), 
and meeting the trabecule opposite the anterior border of the auditory capsule. This 
is certainly the appearance suggested by dissections (fig. 2), but an examination of serial 
_ sections seems to me to indicate that the so-called parachordal cartilages terminate with 
- the soft cartilage—i.e. they are composed entirely and only of soft cartilage. For it must 
not be forgotten that the diverging arms are, as far as we can see, nothing more or less 
than the inner wall of the auditory capsule completing the auditory foramen, which ‘is 
presumably a perforation in the wall of the capsule and not an enclosure by the capsule 
eek ee with a fused parachordal. Ayers’ and Jackson’s fig. 4 is misleading on this point, as it 
| does not show the distribution of the hard and soft cartilage, which seems to me may 
have some significance i in this connection. The shading of this region in their fig. 7, 
and also the figure of Rerzius ,{ support the view suggested above ; a it must not be 
forgotten that the (assumed) complete fusion of the auditory capsule with the: trabecula | 
_ in front admits the possibility of a similar fusion of the capsule and parachordal behind, 
although there is absolutely no evidence for it in either case. 
Auditory Capsule (figs. 1 and 2, aw. c.).—This is fused behind and fairest with the 
parachordal, as above stated. It is an oval-shaped hollow capsule of hard cartilage, 
sloping upwards and outwards, with its dorsal or inner wall perforated by the large 
egg-shaped auditory foramen (fig. 2, au. f.), which is, however, closed by a tough, fibrous - 
membrane, about half of which consists of the fibrous cranial wall. This membrane is | 
| perforated to admit the exit of the auditory nerves. Just opposite the second fenestra 
eT of the skull (f.2), the dorso-external border of the auditory foramen is connected by 
| aS means of an internal column of hard cartilage with the ventro-external wall of the 


* See his concluding remark, p. 340, 


+ Since writing the ‘above, examination of turther series of sections, especially of a vertical: POE RR series, 
indicates that fusion does take place ventrally between the cartilage of the notochord and that of the parachordals. 
In fact, I now question whether the so-called anteriorly projecting tip of the chorda is not after all a part of the 

patachordals. But these questions are difficult to settle with material. 
t Das Gehérorgan d, Warbelthiere, i., 1881. 
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capsule. This column passes from above downwards and outwards, and for a few 
sections divides the auditory chamber into a larger ventro-internal cavity, open widely 
by the auditory foramen, and a smaller closed dorso-external cavity. As, of course, the 
connection is only a rod, the division of the auditory chamber into two, seen in a few 
sections, is apparent but not real. This column has been overlooked by all writers on 
the myxinoid skeleton except Parker, who figured it in his sections but failed to under- 
stand its real nature. Rerzrus (op. cit.) also found it, and states that it corresponds. in 
direction to a continuation of the bridge of soft cartilage described below as connect- 
ing the auditory capsule with the hyoid arch. This is quite true, but whether the fact 
has any significance cannot be determined by adult anatomy. It must, however, be 
emphasised that the two structures represent two different. kinds of cartilage. The 
dorso-external wall of the auditory capsule behind fuses by means of a very short but 
wide bridge of soft cartilage (forming the posterior boundary of the second fenestra) 
with the dorsal extremity of the hyoid arch. Where this fusion occurs the entire 
thickness of the capsule consists of soft cartilage. There is, in fact, here a ragged oasis 
or plug of soft cartilage in the wall of the capsule. In front, the dorso-external surface 
of the capsule forms the dorsal boundary of the second fenestra of the skull (f.2).* The - 
anterior margin of the capsule fuses with the posterior extremity of the trabecula. 

“ Trabecula” (figs. 1 and 2, tr.). —The trabecular bar fuses behind with the auditory © 
capsule, as just described. It then passes almost straight forwards as a stout rod. of 
~ hard cartilage, its lateral border behind being fused by a very short but wide bridge : 

of soft cartilage with the dorsal border of the superior process-of the pterygo-quadrate. 
At this region the trabecula itself is invaded by numerous nests of soft cartilage. The 
above bridge forms the ventro-anterior’ boundary of the second fenestra of the skull, 
and the posterior boundary of the first (/-'). In front, the outer edge of the trabecula 
forms the entire dorsal or internal boundary of the first fenestra. At its anterior extremity 
the trabecula becomes gradually converted into soft cartilage, PaRKER’s figures of the 
distribution of the hard and soft cartilage at this region being inaccurate according to 
my dissections and sections. From its inner border in front the trabecula despatches 
downwards and forwards a rod of soft cartilage (the sustentaculum of N EUMAYER), which 
fuses with the central expanded portion of the hypophysial plate. This cannot be fully 
shown in such a view as illustrated in fig. 2, owing to the perspective. The trabecula 
finally bends outwards to fuse with the posterior — of the palatine bar, which 
here consists entirely of soft cartilage also. 

An interesting observation recorded by ALLIs is that j in a “12 mm.” t Adellostoma 
the “ pharyngeal basket is nowhere connected with the trabecula,” the bridges of soft 
cartilage described above being absent. From the fact that these bridges are of soft 
cartilage (PARKER, however, figures the anterior one as hard cartilage in Bdellostoma), 
ALLIs concludes that they must represent later additions. On the other hand, the fact 


* All the fenestra are closed by fibrous membranes or tissue. 
+ This measurement is obviously erroneous. 
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| that the hard cartilage in the region of the bridges is either wholely or largely invaded 
| by soft cartilage suggests precisely the opposite view that the hard cartilage replaces — 
3 | the soft. A careful examination of the sections of the 6°5 cm. and the 10 cm. Hags 
undoubtedly reveals the presence of the bridges exactly as in the adult, and as they 
are also figured so by Neumayer, I cannot confirm ALLIs’s observation as far as Myaine 
is concerned, However, in | the absence of information as S to the size of his embryo, this 
~ is not conclusive. 


Hypophysial Plate (figs. 1 and 2, h. p.).—This occupies the median hypophysial 
fontanelle at the base of the skull, bounded by the palatine bars and their commissure, | 
the trabecule, auditory capsules, and parachordals. Its function is to provide a basal 

support for the hypophysial canal or naso-palatine duct. 1t consists of a central plate, 
fused with processes from the trabeculz and the nasal capsule, which sends out a rod in. 
front and a wider process behind, The anterior half of the rod is sometimes formed of _ 
hard cartilage (as shown in fig. 2), thus differing from the remainder of the plate, which — 
is of soft cartilage. J. MULLER states that it is composed of hard cartilage in 
Bdellostoma, but Parker found no hard cartilage in it either in Bdellostoma or in 
Myzxine. It commences under the nasal chamber, just behind the palatine commissure, 
as a circular deposit of cartilage in the stout’ membrane connecting the palatine bars. 
_ Where the hypophysial canal separates from the nasal chamber, and during its associa- 
tion with the hypophysial plate, it forms a tri-radiate tube, T-shaped in transverse _ 
section, and situated immediately below the floor of the membranous cranium, ventrally : 
partly fitting for a time into a median groove in the roof of the pharynx. The 
hypophysial plate is situated at the base of the upright piece of the T. It is at first 
slightly saucer-shaped, but further, posteriorly, it becomes bent up sharply at the sides 
of the hypophysial canal in the form of a V. At the external margin of its widest part 
it fuses first with the backwardly coursing rod of soft cartilage from the posterior 
transverse bar of the nasal capsule, and immediately afterwards with a forwardly 
coursing similar rod from the trabecula, as elsewhere described. Parker does not 
describe either of these fusions in Myxime; but his fig. 3, pl. 10, seems to indicate 
that he saw something of the trabecular fusion, and this one is described and figured in. 
_ Bdellostoma. Behind this region the hypophysial plate narrows down into the posterior 
process, which is bent upwards from below on each side of the vertical limb of the 
hypophysial canal in the shape of a U. This process expands at its posterior extremity, 
and is fenestrated to a greater extent than is shown in fig. 2. 
NeumayYer’s figures of the preceding region agree with mine except that the 
| parachordals are figured and described as completely fusing dorsally, and a fusion is 
described between the hypophysial plate and the subnasal bar. The latter statement — 
| ‘is dealt with elsewhere ; and, as regards the former, I am quite unable to confirm it. 
The dorsal parachordal fissure is quite characteristic of Myae. 
:. | Superior Lateral Cartilage (figs. 1 and 2, s. /. c.).—Consists of soft cartilage, and in 
front fuses with the dorso-posterior border of the hyoid arch (hy.), there containing a 
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few nests of hard cartilage. It soon: fuses below with the dorsal extremity of the first 
branchial arch, and then passes downwards and backwards over the roof and on to the 
lateral wall of the pharynx under the constrictor muscle to subsequently fuse below with 
the upper end of the second branchial arch. It is continued beyond the latter arch as 
a small rod, rising slightly until it again reaches the roof of the pharynx, where it 

terminates sometimes in a bifid extremity. This, however, may vary in the two sides of - 
the same animal, as shown in fig. 2. : 

Inferior Lateral Cartilage (figs. 1 and 2, i. 1c. ).—— Also consists of soft cartilage, and 
widens considerably in front to fuse with the ventro-posterior border of the hyoid arch, | 
the latter at this region being likewise formed of soft cartilage. The inferior lateral 
courses almost straight. backwards on the ventral wall of the pharynx, and between it 
and the posterior segment of the basal plate, but slightly external to the latter. It— 
passes internal to the first branchial arch without however being in any way connected 
with it, and by its dorsal border fuses behind with the ventral extremity of the upper 
division of the second branchial arch. The inferior lateral cartilage may terminate in 
this way, as shown in fig. 2, or, as perhaps is more generally the case, and as in 
Bdellostoma, it may be extended beyond the second branchial arch as a tapering rod 
coursing upwards on the Jateral surface of the pharynx, where it terminates after a 
shorter course than the superior bar. Neumayer figures its absence behind the second 
branchial arch, but its presence here is shown by P. FirBrinGer and Parker. I have 
added it in fig. 1 (although it was not present in the specimen from which the drawing | 
was made) in order that both conditions may be represented. | i 
- Branchial” Arch 1 (figs. 1 and 2, br. a.').—This is of soft cartilage in Myxine but 
of hard in Bdellostoma, according to J. Mituer. It arises dorsally, as above described, 
from the superior lateral cartilage, and courses in a half-ring round the lateral wall of the 
pharynx, bending first backwards and then forwards over the inferior lateral cartilage. 
It finally fuses with the lower division of the second branchial arch, when this is present _ 
(fig. 1), and at once becomes gradually merged into the hard cartilage of the middle 
~ segment of the basal plate, as elsewhere described. | 

“ Branchial” Arch 2 (figs. 1 and 2, br. a.*).—Formed of soft cartilage. “There is a 
somewhat surprising variation in this arch, since the lower division is not always 
present. It was, for example, undoubtedly absent in the specimen on which figs. 1 and 
2 were based; but I have found it in others. It was not found by Parker in Myzine, 
but is figured by P. Firprincer and Neumayer, and it is present in all my series of 
sections without exception.* I have therefore added it in fig. 1, which may in this respect - 
be compared with fig. 2. This lower division of the arch, after fusing in front with the 
first branchial, passes backwards at the side of and external to the dorsal boundary of 
the posterior segment of the basal plate, finally rising slightly above the latter to 
terminate freely at about the level of the extremity of the superior lateral cartilage. 
Ayers and Jackson describe in Bdellostoma a fusion of the posterior extremity of the 


* In two museum preparations made by Fric of Prag, it was present in one and not in the other. 
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lower division with the inferior lateral cartilage, which eliminates the break in the course 
of the arch. As this fusion was not found by J. MUiuzr or Parker in Bdellostoma, and 
has never been seen in Myzxvne, it must represent another and an important variation in 
the structure of the arch. The upper dwision of the second branchial arch is very 
short; it fuses above and below with the superior and inferior lateral cartilages, as 
above described, and in one series of sections despatched forwards in front a blunt 
process similar to that figured and described in Bdellostoma by AyERs and JACKSON. 
As, however, this seems to be not of — occurrence, | have not introduced it into 
the figures. 

“ Hyoid” Arch (figs. 1 ‘i 2, hy. , The connections of this arch above and below 
| with the auditory capsule and superior and inferior lateral cartilages, have been already 
_ described. Dorsally in front, it fuses also with the hard cartilage of the posterior 
extremity of the superior process of the pterygo-quadrate, and similarly below 

and in front with the inferior process of the pterygo-quadrate. The hyoid arch is short 
~ but wide, and is bent round the lateral wall of the pharynx, lying just external to it. 
It is composed of hard and soft cartilage, distributed as shown in figs. 1 and 2. 
| According to PaRKER, it consists almost entirely of soft cartilage in My«ine and of 
hard in Bdellostoma ; but I have succeeded in confirming the distribution of the two 
kinds of cartilage shown in my figures in serial. sections, and, further, PARKER'S own 
sections do not bear out his dissections. Posteriorly, the hyoid arch sends backwards a 
broad, blunt process of soft. cartilage, which projects into the fourth fenestra of the skull, 

asin Bdellostoma. Anteriorly, a corresponding process, although a very slight one, is 
_ despatched forwards into the third fenestra, which represents the much more extensive 
process in Bdellostoma described by ParKER and AYERS and Jackson, but not found 
by J. MULLER. In one series of sections, the ventral: margin of soft cartilage at the 
region of the junction of the hyoid with the inferior process of the pterygo- quadrate 
sent downwards and forwards a blind rod of cartilage ; but this seems to be a variation 

‘of little importance, beyond that it is one of the numerous examples of the sporadic 
appearance of soft cartilage in the connective tissues of Myane generally. It As, 
_ however, also figured by NEUMAYER. | 
The posterior boundary of the hyoid assists the superior and inferior lateral 
— eartilages, and the upper division of the second branchial arch, in forming the large 
~ and somewhat irregular fourth fenestra of the skull ( f.*), whilst: its anterior border 

forms the posterior boundary of the third fenestra (f°). | 
Pterygo-quadrate” (figs. 1 and 2, p. q.).—This is a structure formed 
‘mostly of hard cartilage. It sends upwards and forwards a thick bar or anterior — 
process which forms the ventral or external boundary of the first fenestra ( J’), and 
fuses in front with the zone of soft cartilage (absent in Bdellostoma, according to 
-PaRKER) forming the posterior extremity of the palatine bar. The second one is the 
superior process, which, with the anterior process, forms the subocular arch of AYERS 
and Jackson. ‘The superior process passes backwards and slightly upwards to complete 
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the ventral or external boundary of the second fenestra, to constitute the dorsal 
boundary of the third fenestra, and to fuse behind with the hyoid arch as above 
described. Both the above processes consist entirely of hard cartilage. The third or 
inferior process forms the ventral boundary of the third fenestra, and fuses behind 
with the hyoid arch. It exhibits at about the middle of its course a conspicuous zone - 
of soft cartilage absent in Bdellostoma, according to PARKER, and is in fact more or 
less. generally invaded by nests of soft cartilage. Its posterior upper inner surface 
receives the rod of soft cartilage from the external lateral velar bar, as elsewhere 
described. The pterygo-quadrate, lying nearer the surface, takes no part in the 
skeletal support of the pharynx, except to a slight extent the inferior process. 
“Palatine” Bar (figs. 1 and 2, pl.).—Forms with the above the palato-pterygo- 
quadrate of Ayers and Jackson, and commences behind bya wide stout base of soft 
cartilage fused with the trabecula and anterior process of the pterygo-quadrate, as 
above described. It then passes forwards and somewhat inwards, lying at the lateral 
margin of the ventral wall of the cranium and nasal capsule, to expand in front and 
to fuse, as the palatine commissure, with its fellow. of the opposite side at the level — 
of the anterior border of the nasal capsule. The commissure is a wide thickish bar — 
of hard cartilage, and somewhat arched, with the convexity dorsal. Into the ventral — 
concavity fits the base of the median dorsal tooth. Parker figures an anterior 
“ethmoid” tract of soft cartilage in the commissure, and I also find some evidence. 
of this in my sections. The cornual cartilage fuses irregularly with the external angle 
of the commissure, and where this occurs.there is an invasion of the hard cartilage by 
nests of soft cartilage. Ayers and Jackson state that in Bdellostoma the cornual 
- cartilage is “attached” to the palatine, and I take it this does not mean fusion. 
Immediately in front of the palatine commissure and the median dorsal tooth a 
median pad, consisting of soft pseudo-cartilage, is seen, which passes forwards over the 


: roof of the pharynx for a short distance. It is invaded, especially in front, by several _ 


nests of true soft cartilage. Anteriorly, it lies between the diverging palato-ethmoidalis _ 
profundus muscles, with which it is very closely connected. Its true relations are 
shown in vertical longitudinal sections, when it is seen to arise from the anterior 
border of the base of the median dorsal tooth, pass forwards for a short distance, and 
then curve backwards round the anterior margin of the palatine commissure to be 
inserted into the posterior extremity of the subnasal bar. Only the former part 
consists of pscudo-cartilage. I shall refer to it again in my next part on the muscles. — 
In the meantime I need only point out that it corresponds to the occurrence of soft 
pseudo-cartilage in the tendons of other muscles, such as those of the “lingual” 
apparatus, as described elsewhere. | 
Cornual Cartilage (figs. 1 and 2, c.): as above desorbed. with the 
palatine commissure, and consists of soft cartilage. It passes forwards and outwards in a 
curve immediately internal to the M. tentacularis posterior, its anterior free extremity 
coursing parallel and just external to the lateral labial cartilage. In the sections the 
‘TRANS. ROY. SOC, EDIN.,, VOL. XLI, PART III. (NO. 30). 
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dorsal surface, near the tip, gave off on both sides a short backwardly projecting hook, 
which then curved upwards and inwards and finally downwards, to be connected by a 
short stout ligament with the lateral labial cartilage just behind where the latter fuses 


with the cartilage of the third tentacle. It certainly appeared to express a tendency » 
to, or to be a relic of, a cartilaginous connection between these two elements. The 


cornual cartilage terminates in front opposite the fourth nasal ring. 


F. Nasat Tuse anp Capsvte. (Figs. 1, and 6.) 


| The nasal aperture is a large opening situated terminally on the dorsal surface of 


the head. It is guarded laterally by two short, pointed tentacles on each side—the 
nasal “ barbels”—and dorsally by a truncated lip. I am not able to follow W. K. 
PaRKER in distinguishing “ three nasal barbels on one side, and four on the other.” * 


This external opening leads into a long dorsal tube (n. tb.), which ina 454 cm. Hag 


measured 14 mm. The latter, in its turn, passes first into the olfactory chamber and 
then into the hypophysial duct or naso-palatine canal. As in Bdellostoma, according 
to J. MULLER and Avvers and JACKSON, the nasal tube i is widest in front, and pradusity | 


tapers as it approaches the olfactory capsule (n. c.). PaRKER, however, figures it as 


being much narrower anteriorly. It is remarkable in the myxinoids on account of — 


its strong superficial resemblance to a trachea, and it is supported at intervals by 


mid-ventral line as to be almost in contact, whilst in another series of a 25 cm. Hag 


the posterior rings overlapped. The number and form of these rings are subject to 


variation (cp. figs. 1 and 6). In the specimen and in the series above, there were | 
eleven in both cases. ParKkER also describes and figures the same number, but, as he 7 


cartilaginous rings, which are, however, imperfect ventrally. In some sections of a 65 
em. Hag, lent me by Dr Bearp, the nasal rings so closely approximated in the 


failed to find the first one, his total should be twelve. AYERS and JACKSON state that 


there are normally nine in Bdellostoma, with occasional variations of eight and ten. 
J. Mi.ier gives ten for Bdellostoma, and PARKER distinguishes twelve. The latter 


author figures all these arches in Myzxine as independent ; but, as shown in figs. 1 and 6, 


about the first and last three are usually connected up, the last being further fused at 


intervals with the anterior transverse bar of the olfactory capsule. These connections 


I have found both in dissections and in serial sections. As, however, stated by AYERS” 


and Jackson for Bdellostoma, “the nasal arches are found to vary to a considerable 


extent in number, form, and size, both relative and absolute.” + 


The first nasal ring (1) is situated at the anterior edge of the dorsal lip of the 


external aperture. It is connected dorsally with the second ring by a backward median 
process (fig. 5). . These parts, as well as the dorsal portions of the other nasal rings, can 
be seen in the living fish showing through the skin. In the neighbourhood of the 
median process there projects, downwards and forwards into the cavity of the tube, a 


* Op. cit. 386. | | t Op. cit., p. 199. 
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dorso-median fold of its lining. This -lies near the external nasal opening, and is 
supported by a delicate strip of free cartilage (cp. fig. 1). It is probably not the 
structure referred to by PaRKER as the nasal valve, which is merely an adventitious 
fold of the lining mucous membrane of no importance, and occurring capriciously at all 
parts of the tube. It is, doubtless, a very small tentacle. Latero-ventrally, on each 
side, the’ first four rings were all connected up by a longitudinal bar (fig. 1).* In some 
serial sections prepared by the late Dr Potuarp and lent me by the late Prof. 


G. B. Howss, the third arch sent back and the fourth arch despatched forwards processes — 
which overlapped, but did not fuse. Further, the fifth and the sixth arches sent — 


forwards prominent projections which did not, however, quite reach the arches in front. 


As also described by J. MULier and Ayers and Jackson for Bdellostoma, the lateral 


connecting bar in front sends forwards a strip of cartilage (fig. 1), which the latter 


authors found in one case to fuse with its fellow of the opposite side in the mid-ventral 


line. These cartilages therefore express a tendency to form a complete ring round the 
external nasal opening, but may represent a pair of vestigial tentacles. Arches five to 


eight are quite independent; but the last three are connected ventro-laterally by a 
— longitudinal bar with each other, and the last with the nasal capsule (fig. 1). Dorsally 
the tenth arch is Y-shaped, and also connected in the middle line with the eleventh 
(fig. 5). The last or eleventh arch is fused with the anterior transverse bar (a. t. b.)- 
of the olfactory capsule at five places—by one median and two lateral pairs of rods 


(figs. 1, 5, and 6), Asa result, four fenestrae are formed—a small dorsal and a large 
lateral one on each side. This corresponds exactly with the condition in Bdellostoma 


described by J. MUtuer,{ and also practically with the figures of Ayers and Jackson. 
Tn a series of sections of a 25 cm. Hag the following variations from the above | : 
: description may be noted (ep. fig. 6). Arches 7 and 8 were fused ventrally, but 9, on | 
the other \hand, was independent, although underlapping 10 below. Ring 10 joined 


not directly with 11 to complete the large anterior fenestra (but it did on the other 
side), but with the process connecting the latter ring with the anterior transverse bar 


of the nasal capsule (a. ¢. b.). At this region an additional independent cartilage was” 


present on the left side only, and there was also an additional fenestra dorsally 
separating rings 10 and 11. Anteriorly, this specimen agreed even in the smaller 
details with the above description, and hence these posterior variations become the more 


Interesting. 
The olfactory capsule -itself (n. c.), like the nasal rings, ule only the roof and | 


sides of its cavity. In front the latter is connected with the lumen of the nasal tube, 
and below with the hypophysial canal. It is shut off posteriorly from the cavity of the 


_brain-case by the double wall of the cranium, as described by J. MULLER. The capsule 


consists essentially of a series of longitudinal rods fused in front and behind respectively 
with an anterior (a. t. 6.) and a posterior (p. ¢. b.) transverse bar. There are nine of these 


* In one series of sections the fourth ring was not included on one side, | 
t+ Op. cit., P. 109. 
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longitudinal rods, of which the two lateral are larger and more irregular in shape than - 
the rest, and are called by Ayers and Jackson the lateral plates (fig. 6, 1. p.). The seven 
dorsal ones are all very narrow and straight, the middle one occupying the mid-dorsal line. 
The spaces between these rods are of regular shape except the two lateral, and they are 
perceptibly wider than the rods themselves. There are seven olfactory laminz in 
Myzxine, produced by a corresponding number of longitudinal invaginations from the roof 
of the olfactory chamber. The lateral plates lie at the side of the bases of the 
most lateral lamin, whilst the other seven bars are situated immediately above the 
dorsal bases of the lamin. Thus the form of the capsule is clearly identified with 


- the conformation of the. rccieat organ, and is essentially the same both in Myavne and 
Bdellostoma. 


Whilst examining a a series of transverse sections I discovered a cartilaginous connection 
between the posterior transverse bar of the olfactory capsule and the hypophysial plate, 


which I afterwards found by careful dissection of the adult animal (figs. 1 and 2, h. p.’). 

_ It was not seen by J. MULLER, Parker, or Ayers and Jackson, but I learned afterwards 
- that it was described for Myaine by Neumayer,* and it has lately been independently 
mentioned by ALLIs in Bdellostoma.t It consists’ of a small cylindrical rod passing from 


the ventral extremity of the posterior transverse bar downwards and backwards to fuse 
with the hypophysial plate just where the latter fuses with the trabecula. There is 
thus at this point a complete ring round the nasal organ and the hypophysial tube— 


formed above by the olfactory capsule, at the sides by the connections now in question, 
and below by the hypophysial plate. 


The nasal rings consist of the white soft cartilage, but the olfactory, capsule, with 


the exception of the anterior transverse bar, is formed of the brown hard cartilage. The 


anterior bar seems to represent a transition condition, whilst the larger lateral bars of 


the capsule are the toughest of all. 


NEUMAYER’S results on the nasal tube and capsule are wifdeiently remarkable to call .. 
for special notice. The material he used was that collected by O.. Maas for his well- 
known work on the renal organ of Myxine, but he does. not state the size of the 


- specimen on which his wax model was based. It was, however, probably Maas’ 8 ‘5 Or 


9°8 cm. Hag. The nasal tube is described and figured as a continuous cylinder with a 


_ few irregular perforations, and no indications of its tracheal nature, except perhaps as 


regards the first three rings. If this description is confirmed, then we must regard the — 
nasal tube of Myaine as primitively a more or less continuous structure which has 


_ secondarily become differentiated into rings. Similarly, the anterior transverse bar of 
the capsule would seem to belong rather to the tube, as indeed is otherwise probable, 


since two of the nine longitudinal rods fail to reach it. NruMAYER also figures, but 
does not describe, a fusion of the anterior transverse bar of the capsule with the palatine 
bar and of the postero-ventral region of the tube with the subnasal cartilage (“‘inter- 


* Op, cit., p. 3 and fig. 4, Apparently also OF POLLARD (p. 396). 
t+ Anat. Ane xxiil., pp. 269-270, 
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trabeculare anterius”). With special reference to these unexpected results I worked 
over very carefully Dr BEarps sections of a 6°5 Hag—a younger form than any at 
NEUMAYER'S disposal. I must point out that this specimen had been somewhat 
damaged before coming into Dr Bearp’s hands, that it was not, in fact, properly 


.preserved, and that the sections are very irregular. Nevertheless I think I can 


positively state that, excepting to a certain extent the nasal tube, NEUMAYER’S results 
are either hopelessly inaccurate or that there must be some explanation of them that 
does not occur to me. It is difficult to. believe that a careful and laborious worker as 
Dr NeuMaAYER is well known to be could be so far in error, and we must therefore await 


a re-investigation of the embryonic skeleton of Myaine. As we should expect, and as 


pointed out by Bearp* and Neumayer, the nasal skeleton is relatively very large in the 
young forms. The reconstruction of the nasal skeleton given by POLLARD T is in exact 


agreement with my fig. 1, based on dissections. 


THe APPARATUS. . (Figs. 1 and 2.) 


Omitting the problematical tentacles mentioned in connection with the satel | 
skeleton, there are four tentacles on each side both in Myxine and Bdellostoma. These 
are the nasal and oral barbels of W. K. Parker. Of them only one, the fourth, has an 


independent skeleton, that of the other three being fused with portions of the internal - 
framework. I therefore describe under the above head the subnasal cartilage or bar 


and the lateral labial cartilage, but this is done simply as a matter of convenience. The | 
whole of the apparatus consists of soft cartilage, except the central portion of the 


- subnasal bar and the free internal extremity of the cartilage of the fourth tentacle. 


All the cartilages extend to the tips of the tentacles. 


The cartilage of the first tentacle (1), morphologically the second, passes dcsiiieide | 
and backwards at the side of the nasal opening, crosses externally the base of the second 


tentacle, and terminates blindly on the surface of the muscles at about the level of the 


subnasal bar. A short distance before it terminates, it fuses by its posterior surface 


with the lateral “labial” cartilage (J. 1. c.). The latter passes at first upwards and 


backwards to give off a projection, the internal process, into which the M. nasalis is 


partly inserted. Ayers and J ACKSON state that this process in Bdellostoma is attached 


to the nasal tube by a membranous ligament, but in Myxine it is only indirectly con- 


‘nected with the nasal tube and skeleton by means of the insertion of the M. nasalis. 


Also in Bdellostoma, according to J. MLLER and Ayers and Jackson, the anterior 


extremity of the lateral labial is connected by ligament with the tip of the cornual 


cartilage.{ Behind the internal process, the lateral labial bends downwards and back-. 
wards in a slight curve, and receives ventrally the cartilage of the third tentacle (38), 


which fuses with it. The latter cartilage is a stout rod, thicker at its base than the 


* Anat. Anz., viil., 1893, p. 59. 
+ Zool. Jahrb. Abt. Morph., viii.; Taf. xxv., fig. 11, 1895. 
t Cp. the description of the latter cartilage. | 
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lateral labial itself, and shows in the sections as it approaches the labial some nests of 


hard cartilage. The stout base passes downwards and forwards, and lies within the - 
contour of the body, forming more than half the length of the cartilage. The tentacle 
itself in the living animal is either almost perpendicular, or it can be rotated forwards ; 


hence the inclination of the external portion of the cartilage is subject to muscular 
control, and consequently varies in preserved material. The cartilage of the third 
tentacle is the longest ofall. After receiving it the lateral labial, connected by ligament 


in Bdellostoma with the tip of the cornual cartilage, according to J. MULLER, passes at. 


first backwards, downwards, and inwards in a gentle curve, until it almost reaches the 
median plane, and thus arrives at the level of the pad of soft pseudo-cartilage at the anterior 


end of the basal plate. Here it makes a sudden downward and external sigmoid twist 


over the outer surface of the above pad, to fuse with the external bar of the anterior 


segment of the basal plate, as described elsewhere. Hence the lateral labials and basal 


plate form a cartilaginous circle round the mouth that is only broken for a short distance 
in the mid-dorsal line. 


| The cartilage of the second tentacle (2), imotphologivally the first, is connected with © 


the first by ligament in Bdellostoma, according to J. MUtter. On entering the body 
it passes at first straight backwards but soon takes a sharp bend inwards and downwards, 
underneath the nasal tube, to fuse with its fellow of the opposite side, and in that way 


to form the median subnasal cartilage or bar (sn. b.) passing backwards in the middle ~ 
line underneath the nasal tube (fig. 2). In Bdellostoma the conditions are apparently 
somewhat different, the cartilage passing gradually into a transverse bar placed at right 
_ angles to the anterior extremity of the subnasal bar, and which Ayers and JAcKSON call — 


the transverse “labial” cartilage. J. MOLLER figures the transverse labial in Bdellostoma 
as suturally distinct from the subnasal bar, and in his description he says it is “‘ strongly 
connected” with the latter bar. AvyERs and Jackson confirm this, and state that the 
“transverse labial cartilage is attached to the anterior end of the subnasal cartilage.” 
Parker also figures it as distinct from the subnasal. NezuMmayer’s figure of Mymine 


certainly allows a transverse labial to be delimited, and I find his figure to a certain 
_ extent confirmed by the sections of the 6°5 cm. Hag, and also by the sections of a very 
small Myxine kindly presented to me many years ago by Mr J. T. Cunninenam.* | 


According to NEUMAYER’S figure, and the figure and description of PoLuarD, t there is, 
as I find also, no break between the skeleton of the tentacles and the subnasal bar, and 
it is difficult to escape the conclusion that this must likewise apply to Bdellostoma, in 


spite of the concensus of opinion above. The subnasal bar being thus formed by the 


fusion of the cartilages of the second pair of tentacles, 1s composed at first of soft 


cartilage. It soon flattens out so as to become narrow from side to side and deep from 


above downwards (cp. figs. 1 and 2). It lies a short distance below the nasal tube, 


* T have no sak me of the size of this specimen, but it would be about 10cm, I ive already referred to it 
as the 10 cm, Hag. 


+ Anat. pra . 1x,, p. 351 ; and Zool. Jahrb., Anat. Abt., viii. 
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which it supports, and is soon oradually converted into typical hard cartilage. 
Posteriorly it becomes first of all more rounded, and then opposite the ninth nasal ring © 
it consists again of soft cartilage, of which the remainder is formed. It now flattens out 
from side to side and becomes narrow from above downwards, and its expanded posterior 
free extremity lies underneath the junction cf the nasal tube with the nasal capsule— 
that is, between the latter and the palatine commissure, with which commissure it is 
connected by stout ligaments. It may even aan slightly behind the commissure, as 


figured by ParKeEr. 


The cartilage of the fourth tentacle (4) is quite independent ; but, according to 


- J. MULLER in Bdellostoma, it is connected by ligament with the basal plaze, and 


according to Ayers and JACKSON with the base of the third tentacle also. It consists 
of a slightly curved and somewhat vertical rod of soft cartilage, situated entirely in 
the curiously shaped tentacle, and rather tilted towards the middle line. To this 
part is fused, at somewhere about the middle of its length, a stout rod which passes 
within the contour of the body outwards, upwards, and backwards on the surface of the 


muscles, where it terminates. The latter internal rod consists largely of hard cartilage. — 


According to all published accounts, the shape of this tentacular cartilage of Myaine 
is. different from the corresponding one in Bdellostoma, where it forms an irregular 
plate. I have, however, seen indications of a similar shape in some specimens of 
Myzxune. | 
PARKER went seriously wrong on the teintnullas skeleton of Myzxine. He figures all 


the tentacular cartilages as independent, and altogether missed the lateral labials. It is 


difficult to understand how so wonderfully skilled a dissector as ParKER could have 
made these mistakes, especially as the cartilages are actually shown in: his sections 
(which, however, he entirely misinterprets), and as they are by no means difficult to 
dissect. His description of Bdellustoma is much happier, although not quite correct, 
and he is also inaccurate in figuring and describing the subnasal bar of Myzine as 
consisting entirel) y of hard cartilage. NEUMAYER figures and describes a fusion between 


_ the posterior end of the subnasal bar and the anterior end of the hypophysial plate, but — 
I find no traces whatever of this either in the 6°5 cm. or in the 10 cm. Hag. Apart 
from this, his description of the tentacular apparatus, as far as it goes, agrees exactly with 


mine. P. FURBRINGER inaccurately describes the lateral labial of Mymaine as a connective 
tissue connection, but his figure and description of the tentacular apparatus (the skeleton 
not directly concerning him) is clearly inspired by J. Mtuuer’s. Howes’ account of - 
Bdellostoma is also wrong on practically all points, as pointed out by PoLLaRpD, whose 
description of Myxine (op cit.) was the first to exhibit any degree of accuracy. 


Tue Basat Puate. (Fig. 10. Also figs. 1 and 2.) 


The base of the cranial skeleton is formed by the stout “beam” underneath the 


gut, called by J. Mutter the “tongue bone” and referred to by Howes as the 
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‘dominant monster of the Hag.” It may be regarded as consisting of a linear series 
of three pieces—the anterior, middle, and posterior segments of the basal plate (b. p.?~*). 
Looked at from the side (fig. 1) the posterior segment is horizontal, whilst the two 
anterior segments constitute a dorsally inclined plane. 

The anterior segment is the most complex. It consists of three pieces—a median, 
the internal bar of. the anterior segment (1. b. p.’), and two lateral, the external bars of 
the segment (e. b. p.’). The two latter, and to a slight extent the former, bear in front 


pads of soft. pseudo-cartilage (uncoloured and obliquely striated in the figures) which | 


contain nodules of true soft cartilage, especially near the dorsal border. The lateral 
labial cartilage (/. J. c.), composed of soft cartilage, courses downwards in a sigmoid 


twist over the dorso-external face of the large outer pad to merge gradually and 


without any break into the hard cartilage of the external bar, which extends a short 
distance in front of the internal bar. The anterior border of the latter, covered with 


a layer of smooth soft pseudo-cartilage, forms a concave pulley surface for the tendon — 


of the M. copulo-glossus profundus (=the protractor of the dental plate—Avers and 


Jackson), which tendon is shown cut across in fig. 10 (c.g. p.). This tendon passes 


forwards from its. muscle under the internal bar, doubles round the pulley border on | 
to its dorsal surface, and then courses backwards over the bar, to be inserted into the 


anterior arch of the dental plate. The dorsal surface of the internal bar also bears a 
thick pad of soft pseudo-cartilage anteriorly, against which the dental apparatus glides 
backwards and forwards. Just in front of the posterior fenestra this pad thins down 
and splits into a paired structure, which assists in forming the angular depression in 
which the V-shaped dental skeleton works. The internal bar is composed entirely 
of hard cartilage except where it passes into the middle segment behind, and consists 
of one piece only; for whilst it thins down somewhat in the. middle line, there is no 

break or even a change in the character of the cartilage. Posteriorly, there is a large _ 

— elongated fenestra closed by fibrous tissue, and we find a zone of soft cartilage inter- — 

- posed between the internal bar and the hard cartilage of the middle segment. But here, 


again, it is a gradual transformation, and there is no break or suture between the two seg- 
ments. On the other hand, the external baris quite independent of the internal bar and 


of the middle segment, being separated from the latter by a pad of soft pseudo-cartilage 


(uncoloured and obliquely striated in figs. 10 and 1). A transverse section through the 
anterior segment of the basal plate shows that the three pieces form a deep crescentic 
trough which lodges the dental apparatus. The internal bar is slightly curved, with the 


concavity dorsal ; and the external bar, separated from the internal by a fibrous packing, 


projects upwards and outwards. (cp. fig. 1). 

_ The middle segment (b. p.”) is comprised of one piece of hard cartilage, but in the 
middle line it is very thin and there consists of soft cartilage (fig. 10). There is, how- 
ever, certainly no break or suture. In transverse section the cartilage is seen to be 


very thick laterally and to form a shallow cup, with the concavity dorsal. In order to 


provide a groove for the keel of the dental skeleton, and behind for the retractor tendon, 
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it is seen that the narrow trench in whieh these parts play is formed by the posterior 
continuation of the paired rails described above, which are here much deeper vertically 
and are raised up more perpendicularly from the basal plate. In this way a deep 
narrow trough arises—the sides represented by the paired rails and the floor by the basal 
plate. Posteriorly, as above mentioned, this trough transmits the tendon of the M. 
longitudinalis linguee, which is thus kept in the middle. line. Here the rails become 
almost entirely fibrous, and finally pass over into the fibrous roof of the canal formed by 
the posterior segment of the basal plate, as described and figured for Bdellostoma by 
J. Miter. The rails therefore represent the bifurcated fibrous roof of the posterior 
segment of the basal plate continued wards over the dorsal surface of the middle 
and anterior segments, as is evident from Meir relations and histology. The appearance 


of soft pseudo-cartilage in them thus corresponds to the existence of the same tissue in 
the tendons of some of the muscles. The postero-external angles of the middle segment — 


~ receive the ventral extremity of the first branchial arch, consisting of soft cartilage, which, 
however, gradually mixes with the hard cartilage of the basal plate without a break. 


When the detached lower division of the second branchial arch is present (fig. 1), it fuses 


with the first arch shortly before the latter reaches the basal plate; as described for 
Bdellostoma by AYERS and Jackson. 

‘The posterior segment (b. p.’) is about half again as long as the other two segments 
together, and is immovably attached to the middle segment. Even here, at the 
junction-place of two skeletal tissues of different character, it is not possible to establiah 
a joint. The posterior border of the middle segment is ragged, and bears small out- 
growths of soft cartilage. The matrix of the posterior segment is very closely connected 


with this border, also contains nests of soft cartilage, and even in parts seems to be in. 


direct organic connection with the middle segment. The posterior segment is formed 
of a thick sheet of hard pseudo-cartilage bent up longitudinally at the’ edges so as to 
form in transverse section the figure of a U, and roofed over dorsally in front by fibrous 
tissue, as above described, and behind by the anterior extremity of the M. copulo-copularis. 
Its cavity transmits the tendon of the M. longitudinalis lingue. Posteriorly, the segment 
narrows down in the vertical plane ; the sides of the U first of all diverge and then 
disappear, and in this way leave the solid keel, which tapers down to a point and 
vanishes. 

In Baellostoma, according to the anterior segment of the basal 
consists of four pieces, the internal bar being divided in the middle line, and the two 
halves connected by ligament. Further, it is separated by a movable joint from the 
middle segment, the latter segment in its turn consisting of two pieces meeting at a 
median suture. This description is confirmed by Ayers and Jackson, except that 
the inner bars of ‘the anterior segment are stated to be fused in the middle line 
anteriorly, where, further, they are divided by a transverse suture. Again, according to 
Ayers’ and Jacxson’s figure and apparently their description, the lateral labial cartilages 
are not fused to the external bars of the anterior segment but are only “attached ” 
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to them.* Finally, there are indications of a division of the middle segment into four 


‘pieces. Parker also describes the two anterior segments of Bdellostoma as consisting 


of six pieces “all connected together by tracts of soft cartilage,’ but he also quite ~ 


erroneously makes the same statement with regard to Mymine, although it is contra- 


dicted by his own sections, which he misinterprets. Parker entirely missed the 
lateral labials in Myzine, and failed to observe their correct relation to the anterior 
segment of the basal plate in Bdellostoma. P. FUrRBRinGER also describes six: pieces 


in the first two segments of Myxine; but his paper is not directly concerned with the 


skeleton, and his mind was evidently prejudiced by J. MULLER’s work. NEUMAYER’s 
description and text-figure of Myzine, as far as they go, agree exactly with mine. 
In this connection I felt it important to examine very carefully the condition of the 
basal plate in Dr BEarp’s sections of a 6°5 cm. Hag, and found that it agreed absolutely 


- with the condition described above for the adult—.e. the - anterior segment consisted 
of three pieces and the middle segment of one, nor was there any difference in the 


connections between these parts and in the distribution of the hard and soft cartilage. 
We can therefore only conclude either that the basal plate of Myzxine differs in some 
important respects from that of Bdellostoma, or that the latter has still to be accurately 


described. I am convinced from my dissections, and from the examination of three 


series of sections (apart from those of Dr Brarp’s small Myzxine), that the basal plate 
of Mysxine 1 is here correctly described for the first time. 


I. SkELETON oF THE DenraL Apparatus. (Figs. 7, 8, 9, and 1.) 


This portion of the skeleton has been picturesquely described by ParKER as a 
‘curious apron with slits in it and short strings projecting from it.” The teeth are 
laid on a somewhat complex skeletal framework, bent up from the middle line at an 
angle so as to form a V-shaped figure in transverse section. Its natural position—or, 
rather, one of them—in longitudinal space is seen in fig. 1 (a. d. p., p. d. p.). The whole 


apparatus, however, slides backwards and forwards in the trough formed by the basal 


plate, as already described, being drawn forwards by a protractor muscle, the copulo- 
glossus profundus (c. g. p.), and withdrawn by a retractor muscle, the longitudinalis — 
lingnee (J. 1.), the tendons of which muscles only are shown in the figures. The teeth as 

a body thus move backwards and forwards, so that the Hag rasps its way into the body 


of its victim ; and not only this, but the whole apparatus with the teeth can be actually 


protruded entirely out of the mouth. This was first observed by @unneR, who — 
described and figured the everted teeth in 1766. His statements were stoutly con- 
troverted by J. MULLER, who, on purely anatomical grounds, asserted that GunnER’s, 
work was “entirely inaccurate.” I can, however, with other observers, fully confirm 
this old writer, for I have repeatedly observed the living Hag protrude its teeth in the - 
way described, and have succeeded in preserving several with the teeth out. By this 


* This agrees with J. MULLER’s figure and description. Nevertheless I doubt it. 
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very curious device the rasping action is, of course, made immensely effective, and a few 


Hags will completely clear out a full-sized cod in an hour and a half. I shall give a 


full description of the process in my second part on the muscles, but in the meantime 

one may point the moral that to. make physiological deductions from anatomical data 1 is 

attended with some risk. 7 
The dental skeleton is composed entirely of soft cartilage, ascent the greater portion 


of the posterior arch, which consists of hard cartilage. It commences in front, as an 


irregular deposit of soft cartilage in the tendon of the M. copulo-glossus profundus,* and 
is at first almost flat, but slightly arched (with the concavity dorsal), taking no part in 
supporting the first tooth of the outer row, which is raised up almost at right angles to 
it. The cartilage soon widens out, and despatches a process forwards on each side to 


support the anterior teeth of the outer row (0. r.t.). This is the anterior arch of the 


dental plate (a. d. p.), and it at once assumes the characteristic shape of an obtuse V, 
the teeth resting on the inner surfaces of the two arms. The tendon of the M. copulo- 
glossus profundus (c. g. p.) widens out very considerably behind, to be inserted into 
practically the whole of the anterior border of the anterior arch of the dental plate 
(fig. 7), the posterior wide portion of the tendon consisting of a tissue very similar to 
soft pseudo- cartilage. ‘The anterior “ fine comb of horny spikes” described and figured 
by Parker in Myzxine, but not in Bdellostoma, is nothing more than this tendon cut 
across (cp. figs. 7 and 10). The arch never extends laterally beyond the bases of the outer 
row of teeth, and hence its lateral surface has a curve similar to that of the fused bases 
of this row of teeth. Both rows of teeth with their papillee may be said to rather rest 
on the arch, since they are only loosely attached to it. The dental skeleton is, in fact, 
always more or less completely separated from the teeth, as emphasised by J. MUtier, 
by a series of spaces sometimes containing blood. I have not yet investigated the 
- vascular system of the head, and therefore cannot say whether these spaces are blood 
sinuses or not. The anterior. arch bears two fenestre, and as I find these both in 


dissection and in serial sections, they must be of constant occurrence. The larger one 


ie elongated from before backwards so as to almost divide the anterior arch into two, 
and is covered over by fibrous tissue, while the smaller one transmits the nervus 
dentalis of J. MULiEr. The postero- -external angle of the arch gives off two rods— 


the posterior external (a. d. p.’) and the posterior internal (a. Pe p.") processes of the 


anterior arch. The former is plate-like and much the larger of the two, crossing over 
the latter dorsally to it, and courses inwards and upwards in the fold of mucous 


membrane situated over and almost obscuring the posterior teeth of the inner row 


(i. rv, t.), to terminate blindly in this fold immediately dorsal to the last tooth of the 
inner row. The internal process is a small rod which passes almost straight backwards 
below the external border of the inner row of teeth, and finally turns inwards to fuse 
_ with the posterior arch of the dental plate. The product of this fusion then continues 
backwards as a stout rod (turning slightly upwards) along the ventro-lateral border of 


* This is the ‘median dorsal bar ’ of Ayers and Jackson. Iti - of course, ventral. 
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the pharynx, where it soon terminates. .As shown in fig. 8, the external HOMER of 


the fusion rod may be somewhat irregular and perforated. 


The posterior arch of the dental plate (p. d. p.) is not concerned with the support | 


_ of the teeth, but serves for the attachment of the tendon of the M. longitudinalis 


linguee, which fans out as it approaches the arch so as to be inserted into practically the 
whole of its posterior border. The actual appearance of the posterior arch is not shown 
in any of the figures, for it must be remembered that all the figures represent the dental 
skeleton flattened out. The floor of the mouth sends down a longitudinal gully-like 


-evagination or keel, into which, doubtless, the food drops after being liberated from the 
teeth in order to be passed backwards into the cesophagus. This evagination is very 


compressed from side to side, in the empty mouth, and lies. entirely below the level of 
the teeth. In front, its base rests on the anterior arch, which, however, does not support 
its sides (except for a very abbreviated space posteriorly), since the arch, which is not — 
bent, has to make too wide a deflection in order to take up a position external to the 


bases of the teeth. Hence the obtuse V. The posterior arch, having no connection 
with the teeth, is not deflected away from the diverticulum, but is sharply bent up on 
each side of it from the middle line so as to form in transverse section an acute V-shaped . 
figure.. The dorsal extremities of the arms of the V are continued backwards and — 
‘outwards as spherical rods just internal to the inner row of teeth, to fuse with the 
internal process of the anterior arch as above described. In the sections, the posterior 
arch was cleft by a deep fissure behind, but there were no further indications of a 


separation of the arch in the middle line into two halves. The arch consists mostly of 


hard cartilage, but there is a median block of soft cartilage, and more soft cartilage 


where it fuses with the anterior arch. The tendon of the M. longitudinalis lingue, as 
it fans out to be inserted into the arch, exhibits the same soft pseudo-cartilage-like 


appearance in its median portion as in the tendon of the protractor muscle. 


The large space between the anterior and posterior arches is entirely filled in by 


ligamentous tissue containing the same soft pseudo-cartilage-like tissue. It is, in fact, 


the direct continuation of the tendon of the M. longitudinalis linguz, as described by 
J. MULLER; and its presence is obviously necessary, or the pull of the tendon would 


- break the slender cartilaginous connections between the two arches. 


I am not describing the teeth here, since, as J. MULLER first pointed out, they do 
not belong to the skeleton, but only rest on the skeletal parts of the “tongue.” They 
will be described with the skin in my third part. In the meantime I: may point out 


that according to my dissections, and also a reconstruction of the teeth from serial 


sections, there are nine apparent teeth in the outer row (0. 7. t.).and ten* in the inner 
row (2. 7. t.). Cp. fig. 9. In both rows, however, the first two teeth are fused at the 
base, and for this and other more important reasons each par corresponds morpho- 
logically to one tooth only. Hence the above numbers should be reduced by one in 
each row. The last tooth in each row is liable in some specimens to be overlooked, 


* PARKER gives for Myaine 7 and 9, and J. MUuuer 8 and 8-9, which illustrates my point below. 
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owing to a covering fold of mucous membrane, and this explains some of the so-called | 
variations in the number of teeth referred to by systematists. As pointed out by AYERS 
and JACKSON, it is quite a simple matter to obtain ‘excellent microtome sections of the 
teeth, provided they are embedded in celloidin. And even with paraffin embedding I 
have serial sectioned three heads of moderately sized Hags (about 25 cm.) without in 
any way. damaging the teeth or losing a section. | 
J. Miuier’s description of the dental skeleton of Bdellostoma calls for no comment, 

except that he does not figure or mention the small perforation transmitting the 
dental nerve, but refers to it in his later work on the nerves. It. is not described by se 
Ayers and JACKSON or by ParkER in Bdellostoma, although the latter author figures it 
in Myzine. PARKER also describes and figures in Myzxine a long median rod of soft. 
cartilage projecting backwards from the posterior arch, but not found in Bdellostonia, and 
In the latter type he describes the anterior arch as formed largely of hard cartilage. 
Neumayer figures and describes the two arches in Mywine as wnfused and only joined 
up by connective tissue. ane slender cartilaginous connections of the adult may well 


J. SKELETON OF THE VELUM OR PHARYNGEAL VALVE. 
(Fig. 16. Also figs. 2 and 1.) 


The skeleton of the velum, of which J. MULLER says nothing siniilad is known i in the 
~ animal kingdom, commences, as the external lateral velar bar (e. 1. b.), by aclub-shaped | 
ventrally scooped out head (fig. 16) of hard cartilage at the posterior end of the third 
fenestra of the skull. This is connected near its extremity by a short bridge of soft 
cartilage (e. /. b.’) arising from the inner or ventral edge of the bar, which fuses near the 
ventral border of the fenestra with the junction of the inferior process of the pterygo- 
quadrate with the hyoid arch. This bridge is not present in Bdellostoma, according 
to AvErs and Jackson, but the head of the external bar is connected by ligament only — 
with the pharyngeal wall. J. Mi.uer’s description of Bdellostoma more nearly 
approaches the Myaine condition, there being precisely the same connection, but 
formed, however, partly by a cartilaginous articular tubercle and partly by ligament. In 
Mamie ParKER says that the bar is “ joined to the general thickness of cartilage in the. 
hind part of the oval fenestra,” but does not state the nature of the junction ; whilst. in 
_ Bdellostoma he says that it is “ confluent with the hyomandibular.” His figures give 
no assistance on this point. | 
At first the external bar lies above and external to the pharynx and anterior to the 
base of the velum, but it soon assumes a position internal to an anteriorly directed © 
blind diverticulum of the gut which surrounds it on all sides except internally. This 
diverticulum then fuses below the bar with the naso-palatine duct or hypophysial 
canal, and above the bar it approximates very closely to the same canal but does not 
fuse with it. Asa result the bar is surrounded on all sides, except for a very narrow 
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breach, by a double mucous enclosure. At about section 700 in the chart (fig. 16) 


the hard cartilage becomes gradually replaced by soft cartilage, of which the whole 


of the remainder of the velar skeleton is formed. Subsequently the fused diverticulum 
and hypophysial canal join up with the wall of the pharynx in such a way that 
the ventral wall of the canal portion and the inner wall of the diverticular portion 

first fuse with the dorso-lateral wall of the pharynx, and then the product of this 


fusion disappears. In this way the connection between the cavities of the three 


structures is established. It follows, therefore, that the velum is a double structure, 
each half supported by the external lateral velar bar and each formed as an evagination 


of the dorso-lateral wall of the pharynx. These two halves are connected by a dorsal. 


median double partition, called by J. MULLER the “ suspensory ligament” of the velum ; 
and a transverse section of this region would suggest (of course, wrongly) that the 
velum had been formed by a median dorsal invagination of the roof of the pharynx, 


and that this invagination had then sent out on each side into the cavity of the pharynx — 


a lateral extension. 


_ The external bar now gives off the internal lateral velar bar (7. l b.), which courses» 
laterally in the velum internal and ventral to the external bar. PARKER figures and _ 


describes the internal bar as independent of the external in. Myzxine ; and although this 
condition is sometimes suggested, as on the right side of fig. 2, I have always found 


it fused with the external bar, and as such Parker figures and describes it in Bdellostoma. 


The two internal bars subsequently become connected by a transverse bridge, the 
anterior transverse velar bar (a. t. v. b.), which traverses the now enlarged isthmus 


connecting the lateral wings of the velum. From this transverse bar three processes. 


arise, as follows: (1) a pair of narrow rods which pass forwards and gradually ascend 


dorsally in the median partition until they reach the roof of the pharynx, where they 


form a portion of the suprapharyngeal skeleton (sp. sk.’, fig. 16) suspending the velum 


from the dorsal pharyngeal wall. Here each rod gives off externally a long blind 


process, which passes outwards and backwards over the roof of the pharynx, the main 
stem being then continued almost straight forwards, but slightly outwards, below the 


notochord and over the pharynx; (2) a: narrow rod which arises from the dorso- 


posterior surface of the bridge, and passes forwards and upwards in the median 
partition until it reaches the roof of the pharynx, where it constitutes the remainder 


of the suprapharyngeal skeleton (sp. sk."). It at once bends sharply backwards on 


itself, and extends posteriorly as a wide plate in the middle line under the chorda 

and over the pharynx. Behind the suprapharyngeal skeleton the position of the 
longitudinal bars is reversed, the external bar having now crossed over above the 
internal so as to occupy the more median position. In Bdellostoma, according to the 
figures of J. MULLER, PARKER, and AYERS and JACKSON, there is no such crossing ; but 


I'suspect the drawings of these authors must be diagrammatic in this respect, or the — 


velum must be widely different in Bdellostoma. The two internal bars are finally 
- connected up a second time by-the posterior transverse velar bar (p. t. v. b.), which 


| 

| 

| 
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“lies near the ventral surface of the now much folded velum, and which has a very 


. , ragged or “mossy” posterior border, Behind this border there may be several detached 
- - nodules of cartilage. The posterior portions of the external bars are placed asymmetrically 


somewhat near the middle line, under the dorsal surface of the velum, and continue 


. suprapharyngeal skeleton and the irregular processes from the posterior border of the — 


so for the remainder of their course. The internal bars are prolonged beyond the 


‘. posterior transverse bar, and curve first outwards and then upwards ahd inwards 


under the surface of the velum, until they reach the dorsal surface, wane they 
terminate over the extremity of the external bars. ee 


The skeleton of the velum is subject to some variation, especia lly as regards the 


- posterior transverse bar. In one specimen there were three distinct rods arising from 


the latter bar—a median shorter one and two longer symmetrical ones. In this connec- 


i tion, compare figs. 2 and 16. In Bdellostoma, according to J. MULLER, Parker, and 


Ayers and J AcKSON, there is only one process from this bar—a median one bifid behind. 


Myxine agrees with AyEerRs and Jackson's account of Bdellostoma except in one 


striking respect. The suprapharyngeal plate or cartilage of these authors is clearly the 
_ expanded posterior plate of the rod sp. sk.”, but the anterior rods sp. sk.’ do not end 


- blindly but are fused to the antero-external angles of the above plate. Without 


wishing to cast doubt on this description, which may be based on a variation or on a 


different species, it must be mentioned that the descriptions of the suprapharyngeal 


skeleton of Bdellostoma given by J. MULLER and W. K. Parker agree essentially with 


mine of Myxime—except that ParKER missed the plate sp. sk." “in Myaine, and describes 


it in Bdellostoma as a thin rod bifid behind. 


K. SKELETON OF THE CLUB-SHAPED MUSCLE. 


This consists of two bars, placed one above the other, at the posterior extremity of 


.. the muscular complex | known as the club- Boa musole. I describe them now as found 


in a 35 cm. Hag. | 


| Inferior Chondroidal Bar. —This is praia of perfectly typical hard cartilage 
throughout, with the matrix very strong superficially in older specimens. The posterior — 


portion of its length (8 mm.) comes to the surface of the M. perpendicularis (P. 
_ Forprincer) at the mid-ventral line. This portion lies behind the posterior extremity of 


the M. copulo-copularis (P. F.; M. constrictor musculi mandibuli, AyERs and Jackson), 


and gives origin to the fibres of the perpendicularis. In front of this region the bar 


disappears into the copulo-copularis for about 3 mm., the posterior fibres of the latter 
muscle being inserted into it. It was a slightly asymmetrical laterally compressed rod 
pointed behind and blunt in front, 11 mm. long and 1 mm. deep. It has no connection 


with the fibres of the M. longitudinalis lingue (P. F. ; M. retractor mandibuli, A. and J.). 


Superior Chondroidal Bar of hard cartilage exactly as in the 


: posterior segment of the basal plate, but may contain here and there small nodules of 


‘ 
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true (soft) cartilage. The bar comes. to the surface of the M. longitudinalis lingue in 
the mid-dorsal line, and extends in front between the posteriorly diverging halves of the 
M. copulo-copularis, with which, however, it is not connected. The whole edge of the 
bar and the lateral portions of its ventral surface provide an origin for some of the 
dorsal fibres of the longitudinalis linguee, whereas the median portion of the ventral 
surface gives attachment to the M. perpendicularis. Behind the latter muscle the bar 
sends downwards and backwards in the mid-longitudinal vertical plane a thin tough 
sheet, the two sides of which give origin to a considerable bulk of the fibres of the 
longitudinalis linguze, and which separates the two halves of this muscle in the middle 
line posteriorly. In front of this they are separated by the perpendicularis. This 
tough sheet in the specimen dissected consisted of hard pseudo-cartilage like the © 
remainder of the bar, but in a series of sections of a 25 cm. Hag it was composed of 
connective tissue. It thus seems to chondrify as the animal grows. The superior 
chondroidal bar is a broad dorso-ventrally compressed plate rounded behind and pointed 
in front, 11 mm. long and 5 mm. at its widest part. : | 
In Bdellostoma, according to AyvERs and Jackson, there is a difference of some > 
importance. Both bars consist of the hard pseudo-cartilage, similar to 7% of the 
| posterior segment of the basal plate, and, to quote AYERS and Jackson, “are. not, 
therefore, to be regarded as skeletal derivatives of the visceral or branchial arches, but 
simply as chondroidal. modifications (7.e. condensations of connective tissue) in the 
muscular fascia” (op. cit., p. 212). Now we have seen that the inferior chondroidal bar 
of Myxine is composed entirely of typical hard cartilage, and further, that the superior 
' bar may contain nodules of true soft cartilage, as in the so-called branchial arches. We 
must therefore conclude either that these bars in Myzine and Bdellostoma are not 
homologous, which is surely incredible ; or that the histology of the skeleton, as we have 
the best reason for supposing, is but an equivocal morphological guide.. There are, 
however, strong grounds for believing that Ayers’ and Jackson's description of the 
inferior bar is inaccurate ; for J. MULLER’s description of the two bars in Bdellostoma — 
agrees exactly with mine in Myaine, and W. K. Parkerr, who seems to have missed the 


superior bar altogether, describes the inferior bar both of Myxine and Bdellostoma as — 
formed of “hard cartilage” and colours it green in his sosuee 


L. Tur SkELETON. (Figs. 11- 


This was first described for Myxine by Burne,* having previously been a ee by 
J. Mier (who first found it in Bdellostoma, but whose language is ambiguous as 
regards Myaine) and W. K. Parker. ScHREINERt notes its presence in Mymine; and 
it is, in fact, quite easily seen by any one accustomed to careful dissection. On the other 
hand, Burne failed to find the so-called “ gill bars” of AyERs and Jackson in Bdellostoma, 
and I am able to supplement his description of Myxine in several important respects. 


* P. Z.8., 1892, p. 706. + Bergens Museum Aarbog, 1898, No. 1, p. 6. 
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The branchial skeleton is situated entirely posteriorly in relation to the fused gill 
ducts, and on the left side to the ductus cesophago-cutaneus also. To take the latter 
side first (fig. 11), we find in dissections that about half the skeletal apparatus in its fully 
developed form is connected with the fused gill ducts, and the other half with the ductus 


_cesophago-cutaneus and the cesophagus itself. The latter portion lies on the external 
lateral wall of the cesophagus and the ductus, and passes generally downwards and 


backwards. Above, it has two processes—a dorsal posterior one (x*), which passes under 
the constrictor muscle on to the roof of the cesophagus ; and a ventral anterior one (a), 


which passes straight on to the ventral surface of the cesophagus. Below, it has one 
process (x?)—a posterior one which passes backwards towards the caudal wall of the 


ductus—and a vertical rod (a*), which connects it with the second portion of the apparatus. 


The latter commences with a horizontal rod (y'), which passes forwards in a curve over 
- the branchial cloaca, bears a blunt process in front (y*), and then suddenly dips down, 
bends round under the ventral border of the first gill duct, to terminate in a lanceolate 
plate (y’), which turns upwards and forwards and lies on the inner surface of the — 
first two efferent gill ducts. The sereath in the specimen figured was pierced iy two 
fenestree. 


We may now turn to fig 13, which represents this apparatus as reconstructed from 


serial sections, and we note at once that it consists of two perfectly distinct parts. The 
dorsal one commences ventrally on the anterior external wall of the ductus, and below, 
it sends inwards a hook-shaped process underneath the ductus (x*). _ At about section — 


3070 (cp. the chart) the process 2 has reached the cesophagus, on the outer wall 


of which it lies for the rest of its course. The process «* passes backwards and down- 


wards over the external surface of the ductus, and terminates a short distance beyond it. 
The ventral part begins anteriorly by a perforated plate (y*), which lies immediately 


_ internal, and is related, to the first four efferent gill ducts (including the fifth posteriorly), 
instead of the first two, as in fig. 11. The knob y’ is represented in the sections by a 

long blind process extending forwards for some distance external to the first four efferent 
gill ducts. The bar y' bends round under the ventral wall of the branchial cloaca to 
fuse with y*; whilst above, it passes backwards external to the branchial cloaca, exhibit- _ 


ing a longitudinal fenestra, and behind ends pnaty before the branchial cloaca fuses 
with the ductus. _ | 
A comparison of these two figures renders it abundantly clear that the branchial 
skeleton of the left side is a complex of at least two parts (see below), the point of 
junction in fig. 11 being where «* meets y'. In fig. 18, therefore, the greater portion of 
«* has been lost, in this way separating the two sections—one of which clearly belongs 
to the efferent gill ducts, and the other to the ductus cesophago-cutaneus. This view of 
the branchial skeleton is borne out by its wide range of variation, and I have dissected 


_ two specimens in which each half of the apparatus was respectively missing. One of 


these variations is represented in fig. 12, which obviously represents the ductus portion 
of the skeleton, and corresponds exactly with the dorsal portion of fig. 18, except that 
TRANS. ROY. SOC, EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART IIT, (NO. 30), | 115 
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in the latter the extension 2° is wanting. BURNE and AYERS and JACKSON also mention. 


that it varies in Bdellostoma. 


On the right side (fig. 14) the branchial skeleton ies varies siihaddabiiy but I 
figure and. now describe its most highly differentiated condition as I have found it. The 
apparatus is at once simpler and more complex on this side—simpler in so far as the 
portion related to the ductus cesophago-cutaneus is necessarily wanting, as there is no 
ductus on this side; and more complex in as much as a complete ring is formed round — 
the branchial cloaca. That this ring is a secondary formation is indicated by the fact 
that in one specimen dissected it was incomplete; but there were present an anterior 


_ and a posterior process from the perforated plate which did not quite meet external to 


the branchial cloaca to form a perfect ring (cp. below and fig. 15). The posterior 


- process of fig. 14, which pases upwards separate from and posterior to the last efferent 


gill duct, represents y* of fig. 11, whilst the bar lying external to the branchial 


= cloaca is clearly y? of figs. 11 and 18. The fenestrated plate y* on the inner surface — 


of the first two efferent gill ducts will naturally correspond with the same structure on 


_ the other side, but instead of having two large perforations it had four small ones. 


If we now turn to the reconstruction from the serial sections (fig. 15), we observe 


_ that the branchial skeleton here consists of two separate pieces—one external and the 


other internal to. the branchial cloaca, as well as two small detached cartilages (z', 2°). 


This condition must not be confused with the imperfect ring just described, where two 
_ processes from the perforated plate embraced the branchial cloaca externally, These 
_ two processes are doubtless similar to the two in fig. 15 seen underneath y®, and which 


seem to represent an attempt to complete the circle--not by extending round on to the. 
external surface of the branchial cloaca, as above described, but by fusing with y*. It 


_ therefore seems as if the circle may be formed in more ways than one. In fig. ios. 
_and y® are related rather to the branchial cloaca than to individual gill. ducts,* ev 
that the last efferent gill duct passes between y' and the posterior extension of y.*. 


The two latter processes serve to support the ventrally directed portion of the basnichial 
cloaca just above its external opening. The separate cartilage z* curls round under the 
ventral edge of the branchial cloaca as if to fuse with y’, but it does not do so. It is 


evidently a detached portion of the backward blunt ‘process given off from the perforated — 


plate in front. The posterior downward process from the same plate is separated from 
y® by the ventral extension of the branchial cloaca. The detached cartilage z° 
situated behind and above the external branchial opening, and, perhaps, represents the — 
extremity of the line of chondral deposit forming y *. 
A comparison of figs. 13 and 15 shows at once. that the ecwapeuling parts of the- | 
two sides are sasvutinlly similar, and further, that the efferent gill duct portion of the 


_ branchial skeleton may itself be a complex formed of at least two pieces ; and hence on 


* It is, perhaps, rather a refinement of description to associate any part of the branchial skeleton with individual 
gill ducts, since, apart from the ductus cesophago-cutaneus portion, its function on both sides and in all cases is to — 
strengthen the wall of the branchial cloaca, and it is — that all the gill ducts have contributed to it. 
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the left side there are perhaps no less than three parts in the apparatus. The only 
important difference between the two sides in the reconstructed figures is that the 
connection between y! and y* is wanting on the right side; but we have seen that the 
ring condition is subject to variation. The two posterior rod-like extensions of the 
_ perforated plate on the left side are represented by only one on the right—but this is 
quite a minor point ; whilst we have already seen that the condition illustrated in fig. 14 
may be easily deduced from that shown in fig. 15. 


It now becomes a matter of interest to enquire how this akeletoit may - have been Che 


built up. AvyERS and Jackson suggest that on the left side it is a complex of the — 
skeleton of the last efferent gill duct, together with that of the ductus cesophago-cutaneus. _ 
This may, indeed, be true for Bdellostoma ; but in Myxine it would seem as if al/ the gill 
ducts had a share in it, and this may explain why the apparatus is the more complex in 
_ Myzxine. In any case, we may question whether the perforated plates of Mysxine.are 
_ represented in Bdellostoma at all, and, as Myxine is obviously the more specialised form 
as regards its gills, it would follow that this portion of the branchial skeleton is 
a neomorph of no special significance as regards the gill cartilages discovered in 
Bdellostoma by AYERS and Jackson. It is, however, conceivable that, by a concentra- 
‘tion of the latter cartilages due to the confluence of the gill ducts, the branchial skeleton 
of Myxine may owe its existence. The bearing which these conclusions have on the 
branchial skeleton of cyclostomes generally is not without interest, for it would seem | 
that every cyclostome must be considered on its merits; and we cannot, for example, 
say that is intermediate between the lamprey and Bdellostoma. 

The cartilage of the branchial skeleton is histologically the feeblest of the true | 
cartilages, even if it can be called such, in the whole body, being distinctly weaker than 
that of the tentacles and somewhat weaker than that of the caudal fin. The cartilage cells 
are relatively large, and are embedded in a rather delicate network which seems in places 
to be continuous and in others to consist of capsules around the cells, each of them 
| independent. There is only a slight deposit of cement—provided the above network 
— does not, as I think, represent that substance. In this connection, compare the cartilage 
of the caudal fin. The branchial cartilage is, in fact, one of the numerous transition 
connective tissues of Myzine, and this is indicated by its staining reactions, since it 
colours neither a distinct blue nor red, but an indefinite colour suggesting both these dyes. 
It may, however, be regarded as an extreme variety of the soft cartilage. 


M. SKELETON OF THE CaupaL Fin. (Fig. 17.) 


Of the so-called “fins” of Myxine the adipose dorsal fin has no skeletal support, or, 
at the best, but a very few short detached rods extending only a very short distance 
beyond the contour of the back muscles (“jfin” 1). This passes without a break into 
the caudal fin (“‘ fin” 2), which possesses an elaborate skeletal framework and which passes 
round the extremity of the tail and then forwards as far as the cloaca. In living 


. 
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material the fin rays and the pulsating caudal heart are plainly visible. In front of 


_ the cloaca there is an adipose median pre-anal fin, with no skeleton (‘fin” 3). 


It is very surprising that although J. Mier dissected the tail of Bdellostoma, he 
should have failed to recognise its skeletal features. In a brief reference * he describes — 
the median cartilages as fibrous vertical sheets—that is, merely local thickenings of the _ 
fibrous septum separating the two halves of the body musculature. ScHNEIDER, in 1879, 
for the first time briefly describes the caudal skeleton of Myxine and Bdellostoma ; and 


_ CLELAND,+ unaware of ScHNEIDER’s work, subsequently published two descriptions of 


Myxine. These are, however, very inaccurate. The first detailed account of the tail of 
a myxinoid was published by G. ee" whose work | can confirm except 1 in some 
minor points. 

Myzine possesses, as far as external features go, a diphycercal caudal fin. 
When, however, a dissection of the tail is made it is seen that the notochord (nt.) near 


its extremity takes a slight downward turn, and that its tip is buried in a median vertical 
‘sheet of cartilage {m. d. b., m. v. b.) which in front splits up dorso-ventrally so as to 


extend forwards under the notochord, over the neural tube, and also slightly between 
these two structures. This cartilage is unevenly distributed above and below the 
notochord, passing further forwards above and being deeper below. To it are fused, 
above and below, the posterior fin rays (f. r.), which are, of course, not comparable to the 
true fin rays of the higher fishes, the whole apparatus being characteristic. of the 


myxinoids, J. MULLER and AYERS and Jackson describe an imperfect segmentation of | 
the fin rays of Bdellostoma as in the bony fishes, but I have seen no traces of this in 


Myzxine. Further, there is no indication of a segmental arrangement of the fin rays, 


except anteriorly. The cartilage partly encloses the bulbous extremity of the neural 
canal (containing the enlarged termination of the spinal cord), since the latter extends — 
further backwards than the notochord. It may be conveniently divided into the 


following two portions :— 

Median Dorsal Bar (m. d. b, : alle ta is narrower than the median ventral bar, but 
extends further forwards. The posterior portion of it is attached in the middle line by 
an expanded base to the roof of the neural tube ; but the anterior half is lifted up above 


the ‘neural tube, and is there merely a thin bridge of cartilage connecting up the bases 


of the fin rays. There were forty eight fin rays connected with this cartilage in the 
specimen figured. ReErzius gives about thirty for Myaime, and Avene and J ACKSON 
twenty-five to forty for Bdellostoma. 

In front of the median dorsal bar there are about forty-five free fin rays not con- 
nected with any longitudinal cartilage, but inserted by their bases into the septum © 
between the two halves of the body musculature and connected by fibrous tissue. In 


7 Bdellostoma, according to AyERS and Jackson, the anterior dorsal fin rays have such 


expanded bases as to almost complete the dorsal bar in front. There are apparently 


* Op. cit., p. 91. + Fourth Ann. Rep. Fish. Bd., Scotland, 1885, Also or Brit, Assoc., 1885. 
For the comple:e paper, see Biol. Unters., vil., 1895, p. 26. 
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many more fin rays in Myxine than in Bdellostoma—as, for example, in the specimen — 
figured there were altogether 147 fin rays in the caudal fin as against a maximum of 
ninety-four in Bdellostoma, according to AYERS and JACKSON. 

Median Ventral Bar ( m. v. b.).—Commences as a short thin rod closely attached 
to the mid-ventral region of the notochord. In front, one or two nests of cartilage cells _ 
may occur in the same position (fig. 17). This rod soon widens out, by a concave 
forward sweep, into a wide plate (with an expanded chordal base) to which the ventral 
fin rays are fused. In Bdellostoma, according to AvERs and Jackson, the bar arises far 
forwards as a pair of long slender rods which fuse behind in the mid-ventral line. 
This is, therefore, very different from Myzxine. The bar sends forwards a prominent 
_ projection with a rounded extremity which gives origin to the pair of wide, somewhat 
diffuse, muscle sheets of small fibres which. pass one on each side of the caudal hearts 
externally, as described by G. Rerzius, and which are responsible for the pulsation 
of these organs. In one specimen there was a perforation in this bar near the anterior 
end which I have since failed to find either by dissection or in serial sections, and which 
transmitted an anastomosis between the caudal hearts. As the median ventral bar 
_ passes backwards, and the notochord is tapering down, its base becomes more expanded 
and begins to creep up at the sides of the chorda. At the same time, a small rod of 
cartilage is deposited dorsally on each side in the angle formed by the base of the fibrous 
neural tube (sp. c.) and the roof of the notochord, one or more nests of cartilage cells 
being found at short intervals in front of these rods (two are shown in fig. 17). The 
rods and the median ventral bar then suddenly fuse, so that the chorda is now completely 
invested with cartilage, except dorsally. Shortly afterwards this compound rises up and 
fuses with the median dorsal bar, thus forming a complete cartilaginous neural tube 
except that its floor is formed by the roof of the chorda. The latter itself becomes here 
gradually invaded by cartilage cells and is soon almost entirely merged into the median 
ventral bar, with the result that the cartilaginous neural tube is finally completed at its 
- only lacuna—-the base. However, nests of notochordal tissue occur at intervals 
embedded in the cartilage behind this region, thus indicating that the chorda extended _ 
further back than appears in the adult. Immediately behind the termination of the 
chorda a large fenestra arises on each side of the tube formed by the fused median 
_ dorsal and ventral bars, end the spinal canal is thus exposed laterally. The latter, 
however, does not entirely fill this fenestra, even at its expanded termination lodging | 
the curious dilated filum terminale,* as shown in the figure. The ventral edge of the 

bar bears thirty-three fused fin rays, of which only one was bifurcated in the specimen 
figured, as against the five bifurcating rays attached to the dorsal bar. G. Rerzrus gives 
about thirty, but does not figure any bifurcating rays although such are mentioned in 
the text. In Bdellostoma, according to AvERs and Jackson, there are only about twenty 
fused ventral rays, of which nearly all are bifurcated, and the median ventral bar 
extends forwards under the notochord as far as the cloaca without fusing with the 


* In Bdellostoma, according to AYERS and JACKSON, the spinal cord is not dilated. 
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anterior ventral fin rays. According to BasHrorD Dray, the fin rays arise as unbranched 
structures in Bdellostoma. 

In front of the ventral bar there were in the specimen figured twenty-one free fin 
rays, all situated behind the cloaca, which extend a short distance within the contour 
of the body between the slime sacks, and none of which were bifurcated. AvERS and 
JACKSON figure fourteen, with all but one bifurcated. 

I may mention here that in Bdellostoma Ayrrs and Jackson describe “a vont thin 
irregular sheet of cartilage in the wall of the cloaca, especially in the anal region,” which 
- they believe possibly “serves to expand the anal opening in anal respiration” (p. 217). 
I have failed to find this cartilage in Myzine either by dissection or in serial sections. 

The minute structure of the cartilage of the fin rays and dorsal and ventral bars 
indicates that it is an extreme variety of soft cartilage, but not so primitive as that of 
the branchial skeleton. Its staining reactions resemble those of the latter cartilage, but 
~ there is a tendency in the direction of differentiation. It consists of large cells, each 
surrounded by a distinct deeply staining zone that I take to represent the cell capsule, 
embedded in a practically continuous reticulum of what is clearly cement. The inter- 
cellular substance or cement. is, however, distinctly weaker than in typical soft car- 
tilage, but it is, on the other hand, more continuous or reticular than in the hard 
cartilage, thus accentuating the difference ‘between typical hard and soft cartilage | 
already referred to. | 


April 26, 1905, 


N. EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 
REFERENCE LETTERs. 
d. p. Anterior arch of the dental plate. ‘Chordal cells the 


a. d. Posterior external “jelly.” 


cesses of above. 
a. d. p.” Posterior internal ch. ep. Chordal epithelium. 


a. t. b. Anterior transverse bar of the nasal capsule. el, Cloaca. nee 
a, t. v. b. Anterior transverse velar bar. Membranous cranium. 
au. c. Auditory capsule. | cs, Centosomes of the cartilage cell.» 
au. f. Auditory foramen. |e, sb. Cement substance of the hard cartilage. 
b. p..* Anterior, middle, and posterior segments | — ct. c. Cartilage cell. 
of: the basal plate. . d. es. ct. Ductus cesophago-cutaneus, 
br. a.) First“ branchial ” arch. oa d. t. Median dorsal tooth. | 
br, a.2 Second “ branchial” arch. In fig. 1, con- | e. 0. p.’ External bar of the anterior segment of 
sisting of separated upper and lowke | the basal plate. 
divisions. e. 1. b. External lateral velar bar. 
br. ap. Left e. 1. b.’ Short rod of soft cartilage 
br. ap.” Right } branchial nperniree: above with the posterior extremity of 
c. c. Cornual cartilage. Peter. the inferior process of the “ pterygo- 
c. ct. c. Capsule of the cartilage cell.  quadrate” (cp. figs. 1 and 2), 
c.g. p. Tendon of the M. copulo-glossus profundus el. ext. Elastica externa of the notochordal sheath. 
(P. Firprincer) cut across (=the f+ The four fenestre of the skull. 


tendon of the protractor muscle of the | “jin”’* Dorsal, caudal, and the adipose pre-anal : 
dental plate, and Jackson). | fins,” 
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ON THE GENERAL MORPHOLOGY OF THE MYXINOID FISHES. 


f.r. The so-called “fin rays” composed of soft 
cartilage (although not coloured). 
h. p. Hypophysial plate. | 
h. p.’ Rod connecting above with the posterior 
transverse bar of the nasal —— (figs. 
1 and 2). 
hy. “ Hyoid” arch. 
i. b, p.’ Internal bar of the anterior segment of 
the basal plate. | 
6. Internal lateral velar bar. 
c. Inferior lateral cartilage. 
t. Inner row of ventral teeth. 


(P. Férprincer) cut across ( = the 
tendon of the M. retractor mandibuli, 
Ayers and Jacxson). 
Lateral labial cartilage. 
. Lateral plate of the nasal capsule. 
Median dorsal bar of the caudal. Bn 
skeleton. 
. Median ventral bar of ‘is caudal fin 
skeleton. 
Nasal capsule. 
n. cl. c. Nucleus of the cartilage cell. 
nt, Notochord. | 
nt. sh. External, middle, and internal Layers of 
the fibrous 
n. tb. Nasal tube. chs 
es, (Esophagus. 


. Tendon of the M. longitudinalis lingue | 
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pe. ‘‘ Parachordal”’ cartilage. 

. Posterior areh of the dental plate. 

. “Palatine” bar. 

. ** Pterygo-quadrate.” 

. Posterior transverse bar of the nasal cap- 

sule. 

. Posterior transverse velar bar. 

. Secondary ground substance of the hard 
cartilage. 

. Skeletogenous layer of the notochordal. 
sheath containing elastic fibrils exter- 
nally. 

hs Superior lateral cartilage. 
sn. b. Subnasal bar. 
sp. c. Membranous neural tube. 

sp. cd, Spinal cord. Note the expanded termina. | 
tion. 

sp.. sk. Suprapharyngeal skeleton (fig. 1). 
| suprapharyngeal skeleton. In Bdello- 

stoma, according to AYERS and JACKSON, 

all three fuse with a median dorsal” 
suprapharyngeal plate represented in 

M by the expanded of 


sp. sk.” 
ir, “Trabecula.” 
1—4 
‘1-3 ( The various of the branchial 
skeleton. Cp. text. 


-o, r. t. Outer row of ventral teeth. 


PLATE i. 


Fig. 1. Dissection from the left side of the skull of a 453 cm. Hag. x4. Tentacular cartilages and the - 
rings of the nasal tube numbered from before backwards. ‘lhe colours and shading indicate the different 
kinds of cartilage, and also the staining reactions of the same with Mann’s methyl-blue-eosin: hard cartilage, — 
red ; soft cartilage, blue ; hard peeuco-carisings, blue (dotted) ; soft pseudo-cartilage, uncoloured and obliquely. 
striated. 

Fig, 2. Dissection from the diaeai surface of the skull of a 454.cm. Hag. x4. Tentacular cartilages 
numbered from before backwards. The third tentacle, branchial arches, and suprapharyngeal + velar 
skeleton have been displayed for the sake of clearness. Nasal tube and capsule removed, and dental 


skeleton not shown. The correct relations of the parts have been maintained (cp. in this respect Ayers’ and 
Colours, etc. as in fig. 1. 


PLATE II. 


Fig. 3, ‘Tranaverse hand section of the “hard (brown) séitilags ” taken from the middle segment of the 
basal plate of a 35 cm. Hag, and stained with Mann’s methyl-blue-eosin. Zeiss -apochr. 1‘5 mm., compens. 
oc. 4. : 

Fig. 4. Portion of transverse ead section ivonah the posterior segment of the hasal plate of the same 
fish, to illustrate the structure of the “hard pseudo-cartilage.” Methyl-blue-eosin. The upper border is the — 


dorsal concave and the lower the ventral convex border of the cartilage. Same lens and eye-piece as fig. 3, 
but much less magnification. 


ay 
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Fig. 5. Dissection from the dorsal surface of the nasal skeleton of a 454.cm. Hag. x4. Nasal rings 


numbered from before backwards. As only those portions of the skeleton visible in a mid-dorsal view are: 


shown, the figure should be compared with fig. 1. 


Fig. 6. Reconstruction from serial sections of the skeleton of the posterior portion of the nasal tube, and 


of the anterior portion of the nasal capsule of a 25 cm. Hag as seen from the left side. The scale in this 
and subsequent figures refers to the enumeration of the sections—numbered consecutively from the anterior 
extremity backwards. Nasal rings numbered from before backwards. Cp. with figs. 1 and 5. x 22. 


Fig. 7. Dissection from the ventral surface of the dental skeleton of a 454 em. Hag. x 4}. The parts | 
have been displayed for the sake uf clearness—cp. fig. 8 for the natural relations. Colours as in fig. 1. 


Fig. 8. Reconstruction from serial sections of the dental skeleton (without the teeth) of a 25 cm. Hag as 


seen from the dorsal surface. The two halves of the dental plate in transverse section form a distinct V, 
_ but in the figure they are represented flattened out. Otherwise the fig. is not diagrammatic. x 7. 


Fig, 9. Dissection from the dorsal surface of the teeth and dental skeleton of a 454cm. Hag. x4}. The 
parts have not been displayed to such an extent as in fig. 7. Teeth numbered from before backwards. 


Colours as in fig. 1. : | 
_ Fig. 10. Dissection from the ventral surface of the basal plate of a 45} cm. Hag. x 3. —n etc, 


as in fig. 1, 


Fig..11. Dissection from the ‘left side of the branchial + esophageal duct akeleton of a 353 cm. Hag. 


‘x6. Efferent gill ducts numbered from before backwards. Cartilage blue. 


Fig. 12. The corresponding cartilage, with a similar orientation, of a 35 cm. Hag, to ) show the absence of 
the ventro-anterior Stecgenns gill duct) portion of the preceding figure. x 6. 3 


Puate IIL. 


Fig. 13. Reconstruction from serial sections of a 25 cm. Hag of the branchial + cesophageal duct skeleton 


of the left side seen from the external surface. The orientation is — the same as in figs. 11 and ‘. 


x 22. 

Fig. 14, Dissection of the same 354 em. Hag of fig. 11 from the right side to show the beanchial 
skeleton, x6. Efferent gill ducts numbered from before backwards. Cartilage blue. 

Fig. 15. Reconstruction from serial sections of a 25 cm, Hag of the branchial skeleton of the right side 
seen from the external surface. The orientation is exactly the same as in the preceding figure. x 22. 


Fig. 16. Reconstruction from serial sections of the skeleton of the pharyngeal velum of a 25 cm. Hag as 
- geen from the ventral surface. The nae relations of the parts have not been disturbed, and this figure 


should therefore be compared with fig. 2, where the velar skeleton is represented displayed. There was a 
series of detached nodules of cartilage in ‘the region of the pore transverse velar bar ( P. t. v. 6.) which 
have been omitted from the figure. x 15, 

Fig. 17. Dissection from the left side of the skeleton of the “ caudal fin” of a 31 cm. 1 es. x2. Where 
the “fin rays” are not fused with a longitudinal cartilage, 7.e. as they are posteriorly, they are connected up 


by fibrous tissue (not shown in the figure). Spinal cord black. Slime sacks omitted. 


Fig. 18. Thin transverse section of the notochord and its sheath of a 34 cm. Hag taken at about the. 


middle of the body. Two of the chordal cells are shown as they appear in thick sections, in which the whole 
of one wall of a cell with the opposed nucleus may be seen. In two others, the nucleus is shown in section 
embedded in a thin layer of protoplasm. Zeiss apochr. 1°5 mm., compens. oc. 4. 
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\XXI.—The Life-History of Xenopus levis, Daud. By Edward J. Bles, B.A., B.Sc., 
Assistant in Zoology at the University of — — Four Plates.)* 


(Read January 18, 1904. MS. received January 11, 1905. Issued separately November 8, 1905.) 


INTRODUCTION. 


The present communication is intended to be the first of a series s dealing with 
observations on the life-history of the Anura Aglossa and their anatomy at different 
stages of development. Xenopus levis, with its small ova and protracted larval 
free-swimming stages, must necessarily form a basis for the study of the develop- 
ment of that other remarkable Aglossan, Pipa americana. Although the adult 
Aglossan is an aberrant and specialised Anuran, there are Urodele features in the - 
development of Xenopus which make its embryology of great general interest. — 
These primitive features, combined with others peculiar to the genus, impress a 

character upon the early life-history of this frog which is | widely din ivergent from 
that of the Phaneroglossa with small ova, 
The fullest account of the development of Xenopus is contained’ in a short paper 
by Bepparp, published in 1894. He has cited and reviewed the scanty earlier 
literature. Nothing has since been contributed to the subj ect but a note on the 
breeding habits by myself (1901). Brpparp’s observations were ‘made on material 
_ obtained at the gardens of the Zoological Society of London. Specimens of Xenopus 


levis from Zanzibar spawned there a few months after their arrival. -The earliest 


stage observed was the larva shortly after hatching; some frogs were reared from 
the tadpoles. The most important new fact made known in the paper was the 
presence of a cement organ (“sucker”). Its structure was described. Wi PARKER'S 
observations on the presence of external gills and the absence of so- -called internal 
gills were confirmed. Some details of the internal structure were described. Figures 
daewe from fresh specimens are given of three tadpole stages, early and late. 

BEDDARD confirms the absence of horny teeth already noted by Parker (’76) 
and LESLIE (90). But he did not connect this deficiency with the absolutely 
different method of feeding which. must necessarily follow. The food of all our 
Kuropean tadpoles is ehteinad by the scraping action of the lips with their rows 
of horny teeth, sometimes, but rarely, aided by the biting horny jaws. The teeth 
act exactly like the radula of a gasteropod and are used to rasp away animal or 
vegetable matter from any substratum. Brpparp found numbers of Cyprids and 
nothing else in the alimentary canal of the Xenopus tadpoles, and concluded 


* Grateful acknowledgment is due to the Carnegie Trust for generously et i the cost of eeprocncing the 
plates illustrating this paper. 
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that they were purely carnivorous and adopted this diet from choice, and states 
that “there was plenty of water-weed on which they could have fed.” These 
statements it is impossible to bring into harmony with the observations recorded 
in this paper, and it is dificult to conceive, taking the facts as known to Brepparp, 
how a tadpole without any buccal hard parts could feed on water-weed. The 
other observations which Brpparp records I can confirm, with the exception of 
only one or two minor points regarding the cement organ. 

It may be convenient to give here a brief summary of the main - observations | 
described and conclusions reached in this paper. 

(1) The conditions are enumerated and discussed under which Xenopus and other 


_ Amphibia can be induced to breed freely in captivity (pp. 795 and 796). 


(2) A detailed account is given of the breeding habits of Xenopus (pp. 797-7 98). 
(3) The remarkable method of oviposition is described in some detail (p. 798). 

(4) It is concluded that fertilisation is external in ‘Xenopus (p. 799). 

(5) The egg-envelopes are described and the occurrence of a rudimentary egg-shell 


noted (p. 800). 


(6) The segmentation of the ovum and the ‘dockins of the crabryo within 
the egg are described and figured for the first time (pp. 801-806). S 
(7) The late embryo is shown markedly to resemble corresponding — in 


Urodele development. 


_ (8) The posterior ends of the medullary folds are » found not to enclose the blast: 
pore nor meet behind the anus (p. 808). 

(9) The early development of the face is described and frontal views — 
(pp. 806 and 811). 

(10): The “ frontal gland” and its secretion are shown to: be fanctionally concerned 
in the hatching process (pp. 807-809), au the development of the wee is described 2 
(pp. 804, 805, and 806), 

(11) It is shown not to be connected with the formation of the neuropore and, as ‘it 


- ig not a sense-placode, lends no such support as v. KUPFFER claimed it did to his theory 


of monorhiny and amphirhiny (p. 809). 
(12) The-process of hatching in an Anuran is described for the first time (p. 807). 
(13) An account is given of the habits of the “— after hatching and before it - 


begins feeding (p. 810). 


(14) The development of the pectoral aude -hearts at this carly stage 1s noted 


- for the first time in an Amphibian (p. 812). 


(15) The Xenopus tadpole: is Shown to breathe oY its lungs as soon as it — - 
feed (p. 812). 
(16) The dev relopment of the cement organ is ee from tha i appearance to 


_ its disappearance (pp. 803, 804, 805, 806, 811, and 813). 


(17) A brief account is given of the feeding habits. The manner of taking food 
is seen to be remarkably similar - to that of Ammocetes (pp. 813- 814), | 


’ 
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(18) A few cases of branching tentacles in old tadpoles are figured, and it is argued 
from.the frequent symmetry of the branching that there is a congenital tendency to 
branch and that the branching is not due to regeneration,after injury. The branching, 
if the above view is correct, is evidence in support of the theory that the tentacles 
are external gills of the mandibular arch (pp. 814-816). 

(19) A very curious difference between the behaviour of the dark chromatophores 
of the head and abdomen and those in the distal part of the fin-fold is described. 
The latter expand at night, while the former contract (p. 816). , 
(20) The arm is developed in a sac shut off from the gill-chamber. When it is 

protruded it is found that the action of the branchial current is not interfered with as in 
terrestrial Anura and feeding by the branchial current goes on as before (p. 817). 
+ (21) The external features of the process of metamorphosis are described (p. 817). 


(22) The young frog is found to feed on small Crustacea, chielly Daphnia, like a. 


young Urodele. 

“: (28) One specimen, a snide, was seen to become sexually mature when two years old. 
In this paper very little is said about the internal anatomy of embryos and tadpoles. 

x It 3 is hoped that this omission will be made geet later. 


Mere ODS OF PRESERVATION, EXAMINATION, ETC. 


Tt is not propoaad to give full particulars here of all the methods used in this 
investigation. There are, however, one or two new devices which may be useful to 
_ others and are therefore worth recording. 


The early stages of Xenopus (segmentation, gastrulation) are best preserved ina 


4 per cent. formaldehyde solution, after stripping all the jelly from the vitelline 
membrane. The latter is so close-fitting that it cannot be removed from the living 


egg in these early stages. When the embryo elongates, the vitelline membrane swells — 
up and can easily be removed. From this stage onwards the best preservative for 


general purposes is the one formulated below. Of course, for some special stains, 

special preserving fluids are indicated, such as corrosive sublimate for HEtpENHAIN’ s 
iron-hematoxylin, and so on. | 

The following mixture was made as the als of experiments to discover a killing 

and fixing fluid with the advantages and without the faults of Perenyr’s fluid. As in 


PERENYI' fluid, the basis is strong alcohol, but glacial acetic acid replaces the nitric acid, | 


and formalin the chromic acid. The fluid has greater penetrating, fixing, and hardening 


_ power than PEeREnyr’, and it has the same great advantage of not making the yolk hard. 


and brittle. The nuclear structures are far better preserved.than they are by Perunyi’s 
fluid, mitotic figures are often perfectly fixed, and the embryos and tadpoles of all ages 
are killed almost instantaneously if they are transferred to the — with a 
minimum quantity of water. 

Mix 90 cc. of 70 per cent. alcohol with 3 c.c. of glacial acetic acid. Any 


| 

pi 
e 
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quantity of this mixttire can be made as a stock solution, as it keeps indefinitely. Just 
before use add 7 c.c. of formalin (40 per cent. formaldehyde solution) to each 93 6.6, OF 
the above stock solution. This killing and preserving fluid contains :— 


90 vols. 70 per cent. alcohol, 


3 ,, glacial acetic acid, and 
i », formalin, in every 
100 vols. | 


The fluid cannot be used with confidence when more than a fortnight old for killing, 
but embryos and larvee of Anura, if killed in a large quantity of the fresh fluid, may be 
left in it indefinitely for preservation. The same reason can be given for both these 
statements, viz. that the fluid after a fortnight has begun to decompose, which impairs 
its killing and hardening powers but not its preserving property. The formalin and 
acetic acid both disappear from the fluid sooner or later, as can easily be proved by the 
disappearance of their characteristic odours; these are replaced by an aromatic odour 


_ mixed with that of the spirit, and this mixture is as good a preservative as pure 70 per | 
-eent. alcohol. This property of purifying itself, as it were, makes the fluid particularly 
useful for recommending to collectors at a distance. . Specimens can be killed in it and 


then either sent off in the same fluid or forwarded in a change of the fluid after twenty- 


— four hours, according to the bulk of the specimen and the relative size of the bottle or 


jar. It will then travel any distance without further preparation. | | 
From the reports of friends and colleagues who have used this mixture and from 
my own experiments, I gather that 1t is useful for the most diversified objects, from the _ 
egos and yolky larvee of Echinoderms to the larvee and adults of Anopheles, the newly. 
hatched fry of Salmo fario, and a full-grown Ammocete. It is, judging from these 
examples, worth a trial on almost any object, especially yolky embryos. . Of course it 
decalcifies and is useful for preserving and decaleifying small Craniates or their heads 
when required for sections. The specimens should be transferred from this fluid to 
50 per cent. alcohol, washed and passed into 70 per cent., and can then be treated as 


required. 


A Simple Prism Reflector. —All students of Anuran smiles have sooner or later 


felt the want of a convenient method of examining these objects from all points of view . 


without the risk of damaging the specimen. A simple and cheap means of carrying 
this out is to build a trough as shown in Text fig. 1. The base is an ordinary 
3 inches by 1 inch or 3 inches by 14 inch glass slide. The sides of the trough are of 
plate glass ; the right-hand end isa piece of ordinary thin glass ; the end over the middle 
of the slide is a piece of No. 2 or No. 3 cover-glass. . 

The cementing can be done in.a few minutes if marine glue is used ; the objects 
can then only be examined ‘in water or formalin, but if the trough is to contain spirit 
the cement used must be carefully applied and allowed to thoroughly harden before use. 
Bichromated gelatine, Lovett’s cement, or some such spirit-proof cement can be used. 


\ 
= | 
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When an object is to be examined tnder the microscope, a thick piece of glass or 
several thin pieces are laid in the bottom of the trough, the appropriate fluid poured in, 
and the object then placed as close as possible to the cover-glass end of the trough, with 
the surface of the object so placed that by looking through the end of the trough 
horizontally the required view of the object can be obtained. But the same view can 
be seen by fixing a right-angled prism against the cover-glass and examining the 

_ reflection of the object thrown up vertically from the internal surface of the hypothenuse 
side, and the whole arrangement can be put on the stage of a vertical binocular — 
microscope with the objective over the horizontal face of the prism and the reflected 
image enlarged by the use of low powers. With the arrangement shown in Text fig. 1 
it is possible to use a Zeiss A objective. The prism is fixed to the cover-glass with a 

— drop of cedarwood oil or castor oil or glycerme. The object is easily moved about into 
any required position while the eyes are at the microscope, as the lower end of the tube 

does not come in the way of the right hand. : , 

The side views of eggs and the frontal views of larvee figured on the plates v were 

drawn with the help of this little appliance. 


LiL 


Text Fic. 1.—Glass Trough with prism for internal reflection. (Natural size. ) 


Before concluding these introductory remarks, I wish to acknowledge very grate-_ 
fully the help of the artists who have so patiently and carefully carried out my wishes 
in making the illustrations for this paper. A member of the zoology class of 19038, 
Mr Horatio Matruews, kindly provided the drawings of figs. 12, 18, and 14 from the 
living embryos. ‘The rest of the drawings (excepting four) are from the skilful brush 
of Mr A. K. Maxwe tt, whose work I have controlled and confirmed throughout. Figs. 
16, 17, 18 and 19 were sketched by myself from the larva as it hatched, and these 
sketches have been carefully elaborated, with the help of the identical specimen (killed 
five minutes after hatching), by Mr Witson of 


ORSERVATIONS on BREEDING AND DEVELOPMENT. 


Habits. —My material has all been obtained speci- 
mens of Xenopus which I have now kept in captivity for seven years, since December 
1896. Spawn was first obtained in February 1899, when the frogs were in the 
Tropical Lily Tank of the Cambridge University Botanic Garden, and a note on the 
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observations then made has already been published (BLEs, 01). Since then the same 
female has spawned during the spring and summer of 1901, 1902, and 1908, under 
conditions easily established anywhere.- The methods adopted are possibly more or 
less applicable to the a of other —! in confinement, — I will therefore 
enter into details. 

In the first place, the most necessary condition of success in this and similar cases 
“is that the frogs should be allowed to hibernate. But, in order.to accomplish this suc- 
cessfully, a frog must be in the best health and condition when the winter sets in, and — 
must have passed the summer in the best circumstances as ‘Tegards heat, light, and 
food supply. 


Text Fic. 2,—Tropical Aquarium described in | 
text. The diameter of the bell-jar.is 20 
_ inches ; other parts are in proportion. 


Xenopus is practically a purely aquatic animal, probably more so than any caduci- 
branchiate Urodele, and should be kept in an aquarium at a tropical heat during the 
summer in a place which is reached by the early morning or the evening sunshine. The° 
direct rays from the sun will thus not strike the aquarium for more than an hour or so. 
The form of tropical aquarium I have found perfectly successful is one devised by my 
friend the late Mr J. 8S. Bupcerr, who kindly gave me permission to describe it here. 

Text fig. 2 shows a bell-jar 20 inches in diameter standing on an iron tripod. 
_ The circular ring at the top of the tripod is slightly dished inwards to adapt it to the 
bottom of the bell-jar. Upon the upper surface of this ring rests the flange of a — 
galvanised iron tank containing water, and heated below by a Zeiss micro-burner 
(Bunsen), This tank acts as a water-bath, and is kept 10°-15° C. hotter than the 
aquarium, according to the quantity of water in the latter. I find that this particular 
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burner is very convenient, as the temperature of the aquarium remains constant some- 

times for weeks together, and a variation of a degree can be put right by slightly 
lowering or increasing the flame. Between the bottom of the aquarium and the flange 
of the water-bath I have a coil of three turns of asbestos cord, which keeps the glass 
away from the hot metal, and prevents evaporation from the water-bath. 

In such aquaria my Xenopus have now lived for years, and in them they have 


_ spawned, and the tadpoles been reared, in one case to maturity. 


The bottom of the aquarium is covered with earth and stones, and. Valtinaia: 
thrives in it. During the summer the Xenopus are kept at about 25° C., and the 
temperature may rise occasionally to 28°-30° C. They are fed daily with small earth- 
worms or thin strips of raw calves’ liver, and are fed until they refuse to eat more, 
which they do in a comical manner, by pushing aside the food with the palm of the 
hand when it is held near them. The water in the aquarium is never changed. : 

In December the temperature is allowed to sink to 15°-16° C. during the day, 
and it may sink to 5°-8° during the night. The frogs then become lethargic and torpid, 
take no food for days, eat very little at a time and move about rarely, spending very 
little time, at any rate during the day, at the surface of the water. I have on a few 
occasions approached. the aquarium: very quietly and found one or the other of the 
frogs lying flat on the stones with what appeared to be a translucent film psy 
the brightness of its eye. | . 

A sudden noise, however slight, makes the frog start up, and the film moves slowly 
outwarda and forwards, uncovering the eye, and is recognised as the lower eyelid. The — 
- frog then moves away. Judging from analogy, one might conclude that the frog had — 
been aroused out of its sleep. Whether this conclusion is justified or not, the facts 
seem worth recording, as the evidence ot the occurrence of — in the lower vertebrates 
is somewhat slender. 

When the temperature of the aquarium 1 rises in the spring and the days become 
brighter, a change in the behaviour of the frogs becomes evident. The female and males 
spend a great part of the day at the surface of the water with eyes and nostrils above the 
surface. The males become exceedingly restless, swimming about with an air of wishing 
to escape from the aquarium. Both sexes are now very shy, and difficult to feed. 

There may or may not already be attempts at pairing, but by taking the 
following measures pairing will take place immediately (with or without spawning), or 
at least the male, after being silent the whole winter, will commence to croak at once. 
First, the temperature of the aquarium is raised to 22° C. and, secondly, when it has 
become constant, a certain amount of the water, say 2 gallons, is drawn off morning 
and evening, allowed to cool for twelve hours, and then run in slowly in the following 
manner, in order to simulate the fall of rain. The cooling vessel is raised above the 
level of the aquarium, and a syphon is used to run off the water. The lower end of 
the syphon is drawn out to a fine point, and turned up in such a way that the water 
rises up like from a fountain, and falls as spray into the aquarium, The third condition 
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to be established is to bring the water into such a state that the larve will find their 
food when it is required. This condition will be explained later (pp. 813-14). 

By carrying out such measures I obtained from one female between April and July 
1903 more than fifteen thousand eggs. Of these, twelve thousand were taken out of 
the aquarium and counted, and the remainder were estimated at three to five thousand. 

Some general significance may, I believe, be attached to the results in breeding this 
frog, the more so as they are in accordance with other similar results obtained by 
SEMPER (1878) with Axolotls and by myself with Axolotls, Triton waltli, and Dis- 
coglossus.* SEMPER showed that by feeding them copiously, and by keeping Axolotls 
crowded together in small vessels, he could obtain spawn from the same individual three 
or even four times a year after a sudden transference to an aquarium stocked with 
growing plants, with stones on the bottom and supplied with running water. I have 
repeated his experiments and éan fully confirm his statements. With. Discoglossus 


pictus I have had a similar experience. Specimens kept in a small vivarium for four 


and six years have been given a superabundance of food during the summer, allowed 
to hibernate, and, when they showed signs of readiness to breed, a little tank in a 
corner of the vivarium has been filled with suitable pond water, and invariably within 


forty-eight hours the frogs have spawned. . On two occasions the males have taken to 


the water in the spring and assumed their nuptial characters, but for several weeks the 
water which had stood in the tank during the winter has been allowed to stand. No 


pairing took place, but as soon as the water was changed spawn was deposited in 


twenty-four hours. Two female Descoglossus have each spawned twice every summer 
for the last three years, just as they do when free. Two pairs of Triton waltlii, which I 
have reared from larvee, have spawned when two years old. In their case the same treat- 
ment was carried out. They were well fed in the summer, kept cold i in the winter, and 
fresh water added to the aquarium when they showed readiness to pair. . 
‘These various experiences appear to indicate that the difficulty met with in 
breeding Amphibia kept in confinement is not due to any toxic influence on the 


gonads due to the results of close confinement. Darwin was inclined to believe 


that the functions of the generative organs were sometimes impaired by captivity, 


but unless and until concrete evidence is given to show what specific influence 


is at work, it would very often be simpler to assume that the external conditions are 
unfavourable for breeding, or deficient. | 

In the case of Xenopus all the other onndiiions may be present, but if there is 
no daily change of the water there is no oviposition, and although the male may ~ 
embrace the female, the behaviour of the latter clearly shows that she is. not 
ready to spawn. 
If the view is correct that breeding is brought about in animals, especially in 
those with a fixed breeding season, as the response to a certain set of definite 
external stimuli on the sexually mature of the species, it may help to explain 


| | * And also by P. KAMMERER (04) with Salamandra maeulosa and S. atra. 
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why some animals appear in great numbers in one year and are much less numerous 
in another. Entomologists are familiar with this phenomenon, and it may be worth 
considering whether such fluctuations in numbers are not due to causes of the 
nature indicated. | 

It is obvious that changes in the environment affecting the breeding habits might 
lead to rapid divergence through the action of Natural Selection, and the diversity 
in the breeding habits of allied tailless Batrachians has “lai been established 
through the agency of such induced sterility. | 

The male Xenopus begins to assume nuptial characters a couple of days after 
the temperature is raised to 22° C. The dorsal surface of the hand darkens and 
the area covered with nuptial asperities extends along the arm towards the axilla; 
the whole patch blackens from the hand inwards in the course of about: two days. 
The shape of the patch has already been figured (Buxs, ’01). | } 

The abdomen of the female becomes very much distended during the winter by 


the enormously enlarged ovaries, so much that the lungs are displaced upwards 
‘and raise the dorsal body-wall on either side of the vertebral column into two 
great projecting longitudinal humps. The three flaps of skin surrounding the cloacal 
aperture are flaccid until the spring, when they become swollen and turgid and 


more highly vascularised. I was unable to detect any change in the epidermis 
of the breeding female until last year (1903), when the back of the hands 
became darker at the same time as the nuptial asperities appeared in the male. 
Special attention was paid to this point in the seasons. before, and it is certain 


that nothing of the kind occurred then, so that 1t appears that a secondary sexual 
character of the male is making its appearance with age in the female (see BouLENG ER, 
97, p. 72, for similar cases). 

- During the first week of the newly established spring conditions the males bescme | 
Vv -ocall. They have been silent throughout the winter, and their first attempts are 
- intermittent. and low in tone. Their voice strengthens from day to day, and at 


night-fall, especially if fresh water has been added, becomes a loud and continuous 


metallic rattle, kept up for hours with hardly a break. The noise made by a 


single frog is loud enough to be heard at a distance of 100 yards or more in 
the open.* It resembles the voice of Hyla arborea more than that of any European 


frog, but has two alternating notes extremely like those made in winding up an 
old grandfather's clock with a crank handle. By rubbing the corrugated handle 


of a pair of large forceps backwards and forwards against the rounded edge of 


an empty tin tobacco box, I have imitated the sound so exactly that the frogs 


have responded. The croak is produced under water, and although air is no doubt 


passed to and fro between the lungs and the buccal cavity, there is no movement 


of the pectoral or gular region visible externally. 
Normally, pairing only occurs at night. The male croaks loudly and incessantly 


* I had not heard its full strength when I made the statement in my former account (BLES, ‘01, p. 211). 
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during the twilight until he seizes the female. There is nothing resembling the 
courtship of Urodeles. The male makes a sudden dash and clasps his mate round 
the lumbar region; his arms are too short to meet on the ventral surface. In the 
amplexus being inguinal, Xenopus resembles the Discoglosside and Pelobatidee 
® | (BouLENGER, '97, p. 69). The note of the male changes at the commencement of 
| pairmg. In a low tone he utters “ cé, cé, c6, cé, .... ” and at each syllable 
strikes the under side of his head against the back of the female. Between each 
feo _ stroke the floor of the mouth of the male is seen to bulge considerably so as to 
| carry his head away from the back of the female. When spawning begins he is 
‘silent, but every now and again while the amplexus lasts he croaks loudly during 
the short intervals when oviposition stops. | eet 
The account given by Lestiz (’90) of the breeding of Xenopus speaks only of 
_ Spawning taking place in August, 2.¢. the South African spring. : | 
According to my observations, I should conclude that, like Discoglossids, the 
- same female may spawn in the wild state several times during the spring and summer, 
and that the males are ready to pair at any time in those seasons. My female Xenopus 
had spawned for the first time in the year in February (Cambridge), April (Cambridge), 
and May (Glasgow), in successive years, for a second time in June, and a third time at 
the end of August in the same summer (Glasgow, 1902); in the following year three 
_ batches of eggs were laid at corresponding times. Thus the animals became acelima- 
tised to a difference of six months in the seasonal changes. _ 
a | _ Each batch of mature eggs was usually deposited in the course of five days, one 
| night in which pairing did not take place intervening between the nights when eggs 
were laid. On one occasion spawning took place on five nights; between the third and. 
fourth night of spawning there was an interval of three — the others were on. 
alternate nights as usual. | 
It has so often happened that male and lieesle have been seen to cast their skin 
the morning after pairing, that it is probable that ecdysis is usual at this time. The 
| skin is loosened all over the body, the legs are then freed, and the skin which is — 
| | attached to the snout 1s drawn forward, crammed into the mouth, and eaten in exactly 
| the same way as it is by many terrestrial frogs. 

Oviposition.—The amplexus is continued from the evening alll the next morning, 
and may last until 9 a.m. Spawning does not commence immediately, but may begin 
an hour after pairing. From this time onwards eggs are laid at frequent intervals all 
through the night. As a rule the eggs are laid singly, and the pair swim about or 
| come to the surface to breathe between each act of spawning. But occasionally three 
| or four eggs are laid in quick succession in the same spot, and somewnat rarely eight 
Lace to ten eggs will be emitted in a group. 
| The egg is held between the three protruding flap- Miles lips of the cloacal spout, 
T while the pair swim about restlessly for half a minute to two minutes; the female then 
grasps a long leaf or a twig of water-plant between her outstretched feet, and the pair 


} 
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come to rest in such a position that the cloacal spout of the female becomes applied to 
the anterior end of a shallow median groove on the ventral surface of the male, which 
runs back to the cloacal opening of the male for about three-quarters of an inch. This — 
groove is formed by two skin folds over the ventral edge of the pelvic symphysis. The 
egg is passed out, travels rapidly along this groove, over the cloacal aperture of the male 
and directly backwards about 4 inches to the weed held by the outstretched legs of the 
female, where it adheres. The egg has to travel about 5 inches from the female to the 
weed, and is carried this distance in a straight course.’ This is partly due to the fillip 
it receives from the tumid lips of the cloaca as it passes out, and partly to a backwardly 
directed current in the water, created by gentle swimming movements of the feet of the 
male. The pair immediately swim away, another egg appears in the cloacal spout of 
the female, and the process is repeated. As each egg or group of eggs is laid, a spas- — 

- modic quiver can be seen momentarily passing over the body of the male, and at this 
time, I have reason to believe, a very small number of spermatozoa are emitted. 

Fertilisation.—The curious method of oviposition resembles in the action of the — 

female the spawning of Urodeles and is so unlike that observed in the Phaneroglossa, 
that the question of fertilisation is raised. Quite a number of considerations point to 
the conclusion that each egg is fertilised as it is laid and after it has passed into the 
water, but all attempts to secure spermatozoa in the water as the eggs were laid proved — 
unsuccessful, as were also attempts made to observe fertilisation in the living egg. 

One set of observations repeated at different times proves, I believe, that fertilisa- 
tion does occur after or during deposition of the egg, as-in other Anura. The eggs 
when attached always have the dark pole below, and within half an hour rotate within 
the egg-membranes, so that the dark pole is above and the light pole below. In 
Xenopus eggs which are unfertilised this rotation does not take place at all as a rule, 
or may be incomplete or take an hour or more to complete. This agrees exactly with 

the rotation described in eggs of other Anura with external fertilisation (R. Hertwic, 
08, p. 534). | 

Further, there are at each spawning a number of egos (100- 200) which do not 
become attached, presumably by accident, but fall to the bottom of the aquarium. 
It is exceedingly rare to find a fertilised egg among these. This seems to point to the 
conclusion that a very limited number of spermatozoa are emitted, otherwise it is 

difficult to understand why these eggs should not have spermatozoa carried to them in 
el small aquarium with water kept in constant motion by the active pair of frogs. | 
Kvery now and then during spawning an egg is passed which does not pass along the | 
ventral groove of the male in the normal manner, and these drop to the bottom. This — | 
would account for these eggs not being fertilised. It is hardly probable that they are 
all immature eggs; that would not account for them not having been attached, as they 
are in other respects quite normal. One of these ova has been figured in fig. 1, Plate I. 

The Egg-envelopes.—The diameter of the whole egg when laid varies between 2°75 
and 3°0 millimetres. It is surrounded by a layer of transparent jelly-like substance, 
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the outer coat being extremely adhesive.’ One result of this is that the eggs stick to 
the first foreign body they touch in the water. Another consequence is that the eggs 
become coated with a thin layer of mud when laid in turbid water; the suspended 
particles stick to the surface. The appearance of an egg laid in fairly clear water is 
shown in fig. 11, Plate II. Within a few hours the outer layer changes in consistency ; 
it becomes hard and horny, and floating particles no longer stick to it. The horny coat 
is exceedingly tough, and might be regarded as a rudimentary egg-shell. In this 
capacity its function would only be transitory, as on the second day after spawning 


this outer envelope splits and its contents ooze out. The substance of the outer coat is. 


so tough and unyielding that the contents are tightly pinched as they issue; the jelly . 


| and the soft embryo itself are both constricted between the lips of the chink. The egg ~ 


thus freed is composed of a thick outer layer of jelly, the vitelline membrane and the 
elongated embryo lying in the fluid within the vitelline membrane (see fig. 12, Plate II). 
The whole remains adherent to the original place of attachment; the outer coat shrinks 
and forms a shrivelled ring round the place of attachment of the egg to the substratum. 


The escape of the eg ge-contents only occupies a few. minutes. 


_ A very similar shell-like structure, which seems to be undescribed, is found in the 
egg of Hyla arborea var. meridionalis. Here it is not superficial, but enclosed in a 


thin, soft, adhesive layer which holds together a number of eggs in a clump. Inside this — 


layer is a tough, thin, whitish translucent membrane ; then follows a layer of jelly and 
then the vitelline membrane. This “egg-shell” is also burst at an early stage. On 
the third or fourth day after the spawn is laid, the spherical shell is found in two hemi-. 
spherical pieces lying embedded next to each egg in the jelly of the clump. In this. 
case the split extends meridionally completely round the “shell.” The splitting of this 
membrane in the case of both Xenopus and Hyla is most likely due to the absorption 
of water by the inside jelly and its consequently swelling until the internal pressure 
bursts the non-extensible membrane. This membrane is comparable with the true 


membranous ege-shell discovered by Guppy in-the large eggs of Rana opisthodon, 


which are laid in the crevices of rock and enclose the young frog until perfectly formed. 
The Ovwm.—The history of the ovum is here taken up at the period of oviposition. 


It then measures 1°5 mulimetres in diameter, so that it ranks among the smaller | 


Anuran eggs. 


While rotating within the egg- -membranes after fertilisation, it: can easily be seen 
that the pigmented and unpigmented areas of the surface are approximately equal (see 
fig. 1, Plate I). he pigmented area usually covers rather less than a complete hemi- 
sphere. The dark half is of a rich brown colour, while the yolk is of a very pale 
ereenish-blue colour. 

Fig. 1 represents an unfertiliscd egg about twenty-four hours alter oviposition. It 
is easily recognised by the patch of unpigmented protoplasm which has risen with the 
ege-nucleus inside it to the surface, and has displaved the superficial layer of dark 
pigment from the upper pole. This appearance is very characteristic of unfertilised 
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egos on the second day after spawning. In other respects the egg shows the normal | 


appearance before segmentation commences, 


Segmentation.—The details of segmentation do not appear to differ much frees 


those seen in small eggs of other Anura, and are, therefore, not described in detail. 


I have had figures of a few stages made as accurately as possible to show the 
general course of the processes. | 


The first furrow is, as usual in Anura, meridional and divides the eggs into two 


equal blastomeres. It is completed one hour to one and a half hours after fertilisa- 


tion. » T he next vertical furrow appears within two and a half hours after fertilisation, 


and the third (horizontal) one within the next hour. The third furrow does not form 


exactly parallel to the equator, but is bent in the manner shown in fig. 2, Plate IL. | 


The egg is viewed here from the right side, according to the statement made by O. 


ScHuLTzE and Kopscx to the effect that the unpigmented portion of the egg reaches — 
- much nearer the upper pole on that side: of the egg which is to become the posterior 
end of the embryo. In this ege there i is at the upper pole a marked departure from the — 
yadial symmetry which, as shown in fig. 2A, is still present at the lower pole. The egg 


has become bilaterally symmetrical with an elongated and a more rounded cell on each 


side at the upper pole.. The pigment is not altogether confined to the cells of the upper 
hemisphere; there is a patch posterior to them (fig. 2, Plate I). The egg represented — 
in figs. 3 and 3a, Plate I, is at a stage reached about four hours after fertilisation. 
The segmentation has become irregular, especially of the yolk cells. here is still 


a marked difference in the bulk of the cells of the upper and lower hemispheres, 


but the latter are now rapidly dividing. . Furrows start from the edge of the 
pigmented areas and extend downwards over the yolk cells until they meet an 


existing furrow near to, but not accurately at, the lower pole of the egg. At the 
stage shown in fig. 4, the cells of the upper and lower hemispheres are almost equal 
in size and are again arranged fairly regularly. This return to a regular arrangement 


must be a result of the mobility of the superficial cells, together with the need for a 
ceometrical arrangement in order to accommodate a given number of cells. of a certain 
size in a limited space. That the cells of both the upper and lower poles are movable 


to a certain extent can easily be observed in the living egg. Newly divided cells 
may push apart two cells which were in contact with each other until the edges 


which were touching are separated by the whole diameter of the intruding cells. 


If there are intercellular strands of protoplasm at this stage they must certainly 


become broken in the shifting about of the cells. 


At the stage shown in fig. 5, the cells have become smaller and have lost both 
the regular arrangement and the roughly hexagonal outlines seen in the earlier 


stage. The yolk cells near the equator are dividing more rapidly than those 
at. the yolk pole and are appreciably smaller. The living segmenting egg at this 


stage has a feature which is shown here in the. figure (fig. 5) of a preserved specimen. 
A number of cells at the margin of the spreading epiblast are of much paler brown 
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than the neighbouring epiblast cells. This difference in tint is found, by watching 
the cells in a living egg, to be the sign of an approaching division of the pale cell. 
The pigment reappears apparently undiminished in quantity after division. The cause 
of such cells turning pale at this particular time I hope to discuss later, as there 
appears to be some parallel between this. process and that of contraction in the 


chromatophores. 


Gastrulation. ms stage of the development of the. blastopore is shown in fips. 6 
and 6a. In the side view (fig. 6), the egg is shown in the vitelline membrane and 
lying with its orientation as in life, the lowest point on the egg sphere being 30° 
behind the middle of the dorsal lip of the blastopore. This view shows very clearly 
features not easily shown in the ventral view, namely, the extent of the depression of 


the posterior lip of the blastopore and the sharp, slightly puckered edge of the dorsal 
-lip, which is not depressed, but remains up to the edge coincident with the surface 
of the sphere of the egg. At this stage indications «are already noticed of the 
arrangement of ectoderm cells in rows, forming alternating light and dark streaks lying 


in the position of oreat circles roughly coaxial with the great circle passing through ~ 


the longitudinal axis of the embryonic area. These streaks are indicated in fig. 6, 


passing from the posterior edge of the upper pigmented area towards the blastopore. 
In fig. 6a, the lower ends of these streaks are seen near the right-hand angle 
of the blastopore. In this figure (6a) the blastopore - reached the greatest lnteral 


extension it attains as a crescentic opening. | 


In fig. 7 the egg is seen from behind, and a stage is represented where the blastopore 
has just become circular. The yolk plug does not protude; at no time does it become 


- prominent in Xenopus. The pigmented cell-area now extends back to the edge of the 
upper lip of the blastopore. A peculiar feature of this stage is the constant occurrence 


of alternating bands of darker and lighter cells arranged as described above in the previous 
stage figured (fig. 6). The observation that epiblast cells undergoing mitotic changes 
become pale at certain stages of the process leads to the interesting conclusion that the 
lighter patches are areas in which the epiblast cells are proliferating simultaneously. 

The Embryo.—In figs. 8 and 84, representing views of the same egg seen from behind | 
and from before, an early stage of the development of the medullary folds is shown. The 
view from behind (fig. 8) shows that the medullary folds are externally much less obvious 
at the hinder end than they are in the head region seen in fig. 8a. Un the dorsal contour 
of the latter figure, the gentle elevations are due to the swollen medullary folds, and the 
slight notch between them indicates the neural groove (Riickena wmne). The neural groove 
extends far forwards, as far as the anterior wall of the brain, and can be seen between 
the paired dark patches on the exposed floor of the thalamencephalon. These areas 
are occupied by the pigmented cells of the optic vesicles, and closely resemble those 
described by EycLEsHEIMER in Rana palustris (98). Returning to the medullary folds, it - 
will be seen from fig. 84 that at about the middle of their length the medullary folds 
have converged from the anterior end to lie side by side. It is thus possible to identify 
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the elevations on the upper contour of fig. 8, Plate I, near the middle line as the medul- 
lary folds, otherwise it would be ditticult to make out their position in the posterior view 
of this stage. ‘They flatten out and disappear towards the blastopore. On the outer side 
of each medullary fold is a band of pale ectoderm cells which can be seen at the points 
a and b to be slight ridges. These bands of proliferating ectoderm cells meet at a point 
just anterior to the future anal perforation, marked at this stage by a small pigmented 
area at the hinder end of the closed and elongated blastopore. As these bands lie ex- 
ternal to the medullary folds, it is certain that at this stage the medullary folds do not 
enclose the blastopore or meet behind the anal opening. The archenteron is now com- 
pletely closed to the exterior, as for a short time the blastopore is quite closed ; there is 
no anus. ‘The anal opening is formed in a few hours after this stage has been passed — 
through. The neurenteric canal and postanal gut persist for a long time; they are 
present at the stage shown in fig. 14. The dark area (fig. 8a) anterior to the medullary _ 
folds, and extending a short distance back along the sides of the fore-brain region, is a 
region covered with modified, deeply pigmented ectoderm cells, the greater number of. 
which are destined to become secretory epithelium cells. The median ventral portion 
of this area is the precocious rudiment of the cement organ (‘‘ Sucker”) ; the lateral dorsal 
portions contribute to the formation of the frontal gland (“ Stirnknospe,” v. KupprEr, 
“Stirnstreifen,” Hinsperc). This area corresponds in its position and relations to 
other parts exactly to 0. Scuu.rze’s “ Sinnes-platte,” Mor«an’s “Sense-plate.” It 
is not to be regarded as a lateral extension of the medullary plate (Moraan, 97, 
p. 57). It is a part of .the general ectodermal covering without any ees 
connection with the central nervous system and formed by differentiation in the 
cells of the superficial epidermic layer of the ectoderm only. The deeper nervous 
layer of the ectoderm is not modified and there would seem to be no Justification for 
the term “ Sinnes-platte.” 

The portions of the ectoderm from which the epithelium of the nasal pits is derived. 
are enclosed by or are possibly included in this dark area; it is not possible to identify 
them at this stage. 

The medullary folds have arched over and their edges have met along thois whole 

length in the next stage figured (fig. 9). The ectoderm is raised as a gentle ridge over 
the closed neural tube, and there is a line of deeply pigmented ectoderm cells along the 
median external line of junction of the folds, and at the bottom of the shallow groove 
formed by the rounded edges of the folds. The anterior end of this pigmented groove © 
marks the position-of-the neuropore. A short distance posterior to the neuropore, the 
pigmented groove is intersected by a erescentic band of pigmented ectoderm, the early 
rudiment of the frontal gland. Below the position of the neuropore is a large pigmented 
patch of ectoderm, the rudiment of the cement organ. It shows some indication of a 
paired nature in the presence of a more deeply pigmented patch at each end of the 
transversely elongated area. This figure (9), compared with fig. 8a, shows that the greater 
part of the pigmented area in front of the medullary folds at the earlier stage becomes 
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cement organ at the later stage. And the postero-lateral horns of this crescentic area 
(fig. 84) are carried inwards towards the median dorsal line as the roof of the fore-brain 
closes in and give rise to the transverse band of cells I have called the frontal gland. 
This will be dealt with in detail later. We shall see that the area shown in fig. 9 
enclosed by the line of the frontal gland and the upper edge of the cement organ is 


the part from which the anterior organs of the face develop, viz.—the stomodceum . 
and the nasal pits. At this stage the egg has just — to ) elongate 1 in the direction 


of the future axis of the body. 

In fig. 10 an early stage in the elongation of the larva is sintaivansll and it will be at 
once observed that the dorsal concavity which is so marked a feature of corresponding 
stages in all such forms as Rana, Bufo, Hyla, Bombinator, and Discoglossus is not: only 
absent here, but there is a distinct convexity of the du) contour in side view—the 
two ends of the embryo are slightly bent ventralwards,-so that there is a shallow ventral 


concavity. It is this feature in its general appearance which in early embryonic stages 
of Xenopus recalls rather a Urodelan embryo than one of the familiar Anuran embryos. 
- The difference is due mainly to the fact that while the embryo of the typical Phanero- 
- glossa owe their increase in length from the beginning to the elongation of the tail and. 


sometimes of the head also, the abdominal region remaining short, the embryo of 
Xenopus for sometime grows in length in the trunk region, the tail remaining short 


and stunted. Connected with the checked growth of the trunk in the forms mentioned 


above is the persistence of the anus in its position high up on the posterior surface of 
the egg, which involves the outgrowth of the tail, so as to make it sprout not directly 
backwards but obliquely upwards at an obtuse angle with the long axis of the body. In 
Xenopus, on the other hand, the growth takes place in such a way that the anus is 


- swung round from its. equatorial position on the spherical egg to a ventral position in 


the elongating embryo, as indicated in fig. 10. As indicated in figs. 10 and 12-14, the 


tail remains a mere stump, while the trunk elongates considerably... A form of embryo 
_ results, bearing considerable resemblance in the proportions of its main regions to 


Urodele iarvee and also to young Dipnoan larvee, where the anus is placed close to the © 


‘ posterior end of the body at the root of a very short tail. This short-tailed, long- 
_ bodied phase of the development of Xenops may, with some confidence, be looked 


upon as primitive. | 
Returning to stage 10, it will be seen that the region of the spinal cord is pinched 
up, as it were, from the ventral part of the trunk, and the fore- brain swells out the tip of 
the head. Behind the fore-brain is an elevation of the whole branchial region. ‘There 
is an accumulation of yolk at the posterior end producing a swelling out of that part. 


The fin-fold has not made its appearance. The cement organ is beginning to assume its _ 
characters, showing a compact group of cells with densely pigmented inner ends and ~ 


outer ends filled with a clear mass of secretion. At the extreme anterior end is placed 
the frontal gland, seen better in the frontal view (fig. 10a). This shows how the frontal 
gland has become continuous with the pigmented band of cells along the sagittal line. 
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The position of the neuropore is indicated by a few pigmented cells forming a short 
longitudinal streak exactly at the extreme anterior end of the animal. Between the 


neuropore and the cement organ is the region of the stomodceum. 


The next change in the external appearance of the embryo is due to the outgrowth 
of the median fin-fold of the tail. An early condition is shown in fig. 12. The trunk 


is slightly longer than before (stage of fig. 10), and the back of the embryo has become 
straighter. 


The crowth i in length of the embryo has stretched out the vitelline iesinbrane into 


an ellipsoidal form. » In the particular embryo drawn the cement organ happened to be 


larger than it is usual to find it at this stage. ‘he line of the frontal gland is well 
defined ; it extends ventrally as far as the edge of the cement organ, and between it and 
that edge is enclosed a patch of deeply pigmented ectoderm. The portion of the — 
median fin-fold to develop first is that bordering the tail region - in fact, the extent of 
the tail region is fairly well defined by the limits of the fin-fold at this stage. The 


fold is deepest in the post-anal ventral part, extends round the posterior end of the 


embryo, and fades away just before reaching the dorsal surface. 
_ When the embryo has reached a length of 3°8 millimetres (fig. 13) the fin-fold has — 
crown up along the dorsal surface and extends forwards as far as the part over the 


_ hind-brain, practically marking out’ the whole length of the organ. The fin is still 
deepest in the post-anal ventral portion. | It is necessary at this stage to distinguish 


between a ventral post-anal abdominal part of the tail into which the posterior end of 
the yolk mass is drawn out, and a dorsal part which, it will be seen, grows out more 
vigorously and gives rise to the segmented, muscular part of the tail. In the head 


there is remarkably little indication externally of the developing eye, brain, and — 
visceral arches. The position of the eye can just be discerned by the dark patch drawn 


in the figure; the mandibular arch is slightly raised above the general surface, and the 


posterior group of visceral arches is just discernible as another broad and gentle 


elevation on each side of the head. The line of the frontal gland is very distinct and. 
obviously continuous with the cement organ at. its lower ends. The cells of the cement 


organ are filled with clear secretion at their outer ends, and thus produce an appearance 


of a low translucent ridge running across the dark cement organ from side to side. No | 


- indications of nasal pits or of the stomodceum are to be seen. The myotomes. are just 


beginning to be visible externally in the hinder trunk region. 
Further growth is shown in the embryo of fig. 14, drawn after removal re the 
egg, The tail has grown out more especially in its dorsal muscular part, and the fin- 


fold of the tail has now become widest along this muscular part. The post-anal 


abdomen has also been slightly drawn out in length by the growth of the tail. The | 
dorsal fin has become higher, and now reaches forwards on the head as far as the hind 
level of the fore-brain. Numerous myotomes can now be seen in the living embryo. 


_ The eye is plainly seen and also indications of the lens thickening. A bulging behind 


the branchial region indicates the position of the heart; more dorsally the ear vesicle 
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may be seen faintly through the skin, and a swelling shows the position of the 
pronephros. 

All the preceding stages are still enclosed within the ego, We now pass on to 
the larvee at the time of hatching. Fig. 16, Plate III, shows the larva at the normal 
stage of hatching with the vitelline membrane now enormously swollen out. The 
more or less thin layer of jelly which surrounds the membrane has not been drawn. 
Compared with the last stage illustrated (fig. 14), the muscular portion of the 
tail has grown, while the abdominal portion of it has become insignificant. The length 


of the tail (fig. 15a) is still only about half the length of head and trunk together ; 


the fin-fold has not yet become a powerful swimming organ. The head is now fora 


time divided from the trunk by a constriction, a neck, which is the more marked 
since the trunk is swollen just behind the constriction by the bulging of the skin 


over the pronephros (see fig. 16, Plate III). On the somewhat flattened anterior surface 
of the head the following can be made out (fig. 15, Plate IIT). On the ventral surface 


of the head is a conspicuous cement organ projecting downwards and forwards, 


exceedingly deeply pigmented at its base, so as to appear almost black. Running 


round the anterior edge of the protuberance is a clear-looking ridge with its outer 


end curved backwards; this is composed of the outer ends of the tall columnar 
cells of the cement organ filled with the cell-secretion. The oval patch behind the 
erescentic ridge is formed by the inner ends of the pigmented gland cells shining 


through the epidermis. The outline of the cement organ is thus crescentic and not 
circular, as Brepparp described it in his Xenopus tadpoles. Running up from the 
anterior border of the cement organ, and passing obliquely outwards, is the pair 
of bands of pigmented cells connecting the frontal gland with the cement organ. 


The cells of all three structures are found to be essentially similar when examined 


in sections, so that there is a continuous line of mucus-secreting cells enclosing an | 
area shaped roughly like an inverted trefoil on the anterior surface of the head. 

The base of the trefoil above contains the paired rudiments of the nasal pits, and — 
the apex contains the stomodeum, The lateral bands of mucus cells are narrow | 


and meet the ends of the broad transverse band which forms the frontal gland just 


internal to the level of the outer edge of the nasal pits, so that the nasal pits are 


bordered dorsally by the frontal gland. By comparing fig. 15 with fig. 10a 


(Plate I), it will be seen that the frontal gland is dorsal to the neuropore, and 
that the neuropore, if it persisted or if traces of it remained until this stage, 
would lie between the centres of the nasal pits. Another point worth notice is 
brought out by a comparison of the frontal view of these two stages, and that 
is the very close proximity of the a to the small area from which the 
stomodceum will be formed later development. Taking into account the 


thickness of the ventral wall of the hes brain, it will be seen how little space is 
available between the cement organ and the brain for the potential mouth at the 


earlier stage (fig. 104). 
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Hatching.-—The larva of Xenopus hatches forty-eight hours after the egg is laid, 
when the eggs are kept undisturbed in a constant temperature of 22°C. I found, for in- 
stance, that a batch of some hundreds of eggs, laid on the night 24th-25th August 1903, 
had all hatched on the morning of 27th August, with the exception of twenty or thirty. 


As the larvee might be expected to emerge from these during the course of the day, they 
were placed for observation in a little tank kept at a temperature of 22° and were — 
watched from the side through a horizontal binocular microscope. (Zeiss’ Braus-Driiner 


model) under a low power. ‘The view of the egg obtained in this way is represented in 
fic. 16, Plate IIT. The jelly on the surface is not shown; a very thin layer of it covers 


the vitelline membrane, the thinness being partly due to the way in which the vitelline 


membrane has swollen up, the jelly having now to cover a much larger surface. At an 


carly stage the membrane loses its spherical form and becomes ellipsoidal (see fig. 12) ; it 
_ is elastic and becomes swollen up by the pressure of its fluid contents. It is easy to test’ 


this by tearing a hole in the membrane; a jet of the fluid is forced out through the 
hole andthe membrane collapses and shrinks. The egg is, then, in a condition of tur- 
gidity, and this forms a factor in the hatching process. The larva lies on the lowest part 
of the vitelline membrane, the side of its body in contact with it and roughly parallel to 


the long axis of the egg, which is always horizontal. In this position the larva is attached . 
by the secretion of its cement organ to the vitelline membrane about two hours before’ 
the hatching occurs. Before attaching itself it seems to have sunk down to a position — 


of equilibrium with its centre of gravity over the lowest point in the curve of the egg 
membrane. This is indicated by the position of the tip of the tail, which is always at a 


higher level than the head. The surface of the larva is richly ciliated and the fluid. in 
the egg membrane is kept in rapid rotation, the current over the body of the larva — 


_ passing from head to tail. The larva lies perfectly still, except that every ten to fifteen 


minutes it turns over from one side to the other. It will be seen from fig. 16 that the 
head of the larva only touches the vitelline membrane where the surface of the eye 
rests upon it; the cement organ is not itself in contact, as a short string of secretion 
passes from the gland to the membrane. The first sign that hatching is about to take 
place is a slight bulging outwards of the vitelline membrane opposite the head of the 
larva. In the course of the next five minutes the membrane under the anterior part of 
the head softens and the head sinks into the soft place, the membrane partly moulding 
itself to the contours of the head and partly bulging beyond the head, as drawn in fig. 


‘17a, Plate III. It will be observed that in this position the extreme anterior end of the 


head where the frontal gland is situated is not actually touching the vitelline membrane, 
although very close to it. In another five minutes the membrane has moulded itself by 
a further softening to the anterior contour of the head (see fig. 17B), and now the 


_ frontal gland touches the vitelline membrane. When this stage is reached the hatching 


is rapidly completed. During the next three minutes the pouch of vitelline membrane 
in which the head hes distends more and more, until an imaginary line drawn in the 
original smooth curve of the membrane would pass through the middle of the cement 
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organ (fig. 17c) In this position the tadpole remains for not more than thirty 


seconds ; the stretched part of the membrane then bursts, and the larva is shot out head 


foremost, as shown in fig. 18. In the same instant the vitelline membrane shrivels up 
like a burst indiarubber toy balloon. The larva may remain motionless with its tail 
between the torn edges of the egg membranes for one minute ; it then wriggles and frees 
_ the tip of its tail, the tail swings round through an are of 180° and the larva is then 

seen hanging, as in fig. 19, by a thread of mucus to the still further shrunken egg mem- 


branes. ‘Fhis thread of mucus is the short thread which attached the larva to the inside — 


of the vitelline membrane and now drawn out to the length of the larva. It is 
apparently pulled out when the tadpole bursts out of the membranes, but it is not 
shown in fig. 18, as it is hidden by the body. . | 

The following suggestions are offered as to the method of this hatching process. 


The larva attaches itself and fixes its position in relation to the vitelline membrane. 


_ Each time the animal turns over it must necessarily ‘straighten itself, and in so 
- doing the frontal gland touches the vitelline membrane, and smears it with a 


little of the secretion of the frontal gland. The secretion is of a different nature 
to the secretion of the cement organ; it acts upon the vitelline membrane and 


softens it. ‘The softened patch is distended by the pressure of the fluid in the 
turgid egg, and the head of the larva sinks into the pouch which is formed. When 
the frontal gland comes into contact with the vitelline membrane in the last 
stages of hatching, the softening process is hastened, and when the larva’s head 


is pressed against the pouched-out. membrane, the fluid pressure in the egg must — 


act, not on the membrane, but on the body of the larva. The fact that the 
softening process only goes on opposite the anterior surface of the head is shown 
by the vitelline membrane retaining its normal curvature at all other points, even 
so close to the head as opposite the neck (see figs. 174 and B). | 
To test the hypothesis that the secretion of the frontal gland acts on the egg 


membrane, the following experiment was made. Four egos out of six left — 


-unhatched at 12 P.M. on 27th August were hung up, so that the long axis zy 
(fig. 16) was vertical instead of horizontal, and the head of the larva uppermost. 
_ By grasping with fine forceps a little of the jelly at the pole a, and drawing it 


out of the water against the glass of the tank, the egas could be fixed in- this 


position. Of the four eggs slung up in this way, none were hatched at 6.30 P.M. 


the two eggs left in the normal position hatched out the larvae between 1 P.M. 
and 2 p.M. At 6.30 P.M. the four eggs were returned to the normal position, and — 


within half an hour all were hatched, The larve were thus prevented from 
hatching for about five hours. | 
The reason appears to be this, When the egg is carefully revolved into the 
new position, the larva remains attached, but slides down towards the pole 7; 

the head is consequently carried away from the egg membrane near the pole x, 
and when the larva moves, it is easy to see that the head apex, where the frontal 
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cland lies, swings out away from the membrane and never touches it. There 
was not the slightest bulging of the membrane opposite the head in the reversed 
egos. | 
_ Regarding the action of the secretion of the frontal gland, there seems to be 
reason to believe that it is digestive, and probably is due to a peptic ferment. 
Miss R. Atcock (91 and ’99) discovered that the external epithelium of the skin 
in the. Ammocetes of Petromyzon planeri and in P. fluviatilis produces a peptic 
ferment capable of digesting fibrin in a 0 per cent HCl solution. In the 
frontal gland, then, a similar secretion is probably localised. in an appropriately- 
placed patch of epithelium, and the acid medium requisite for the action of the 
peptic ferment is, no doubt, supplied by the excretion from the pronephros. But 
it is not necessary to dwell on this point, as the specific action of the frontal gland 
can no doubt be tested by experiment. | 
It is obvious that. the frontal gland is actively at time 
‘fram the coating of secretion which hardens on the surface of the gland in larve 
preserved at this stage. The light band seen (fig. 15) running along the middle 
of the gland is produced by coagulated secretion. After hatching, the frontal 
gland begins to atrophy, and has disappeared three or four days later, before the 
begins to feed. 
| Considerable morphological iaoportance: has been attached to the frontal gland by 
von Kuprrer ('93, p. 78, 94 and ’03, pp. 188 and 190). He regarded it as the 
‘“unpaarige Riechplakode” of the frog and uses it as evidence of a monorhine stage in. 
the development of an amphirhine form of Vertebrate, believing that it arises. as a 
sensory thickening of the ectoderm at the spot (the neuropore) where the brain retains 
its connection with the ectoderm longest; the connection he considered to be the 
primitive unpaired olfactory nerve. It would not be necessary to refer to this view 
here if von Kuprrer had not repeated his interpretation of the “ Stirnknospe” in his 
chapter on “ Die Morphogenie des Contrainerven:syeteme in O. Hertwice's “ Hand- 
buch der Entwicklungslehre der Wirbeltiere.” In the same work Karu PETER (’ 02), in 
the chapter on “Die Entwicklung. des Geruchsorgans in der Reihe der Wirbeltiere,” 
gives weighty reasons for rejecting von Kuprrer’s fascinating theory of Mono- and 
Amphirhiny (PErer, 02, pp. 12-13, p. 26). Prrer, in this chapter, refers to his own 
paper on VON Kuprrrr’s theory (01, p. 654), where he includes observations on Bufo 
“cinerea” (syn. B. vulgaris), showing that the “Stirnknospe” has in the toad no 
connection with the neuropore and that it must be placed in a different category to the 
- sense-organs of the Anura, since it develops from the external layer of the ectoderm, 
while the sense-organs are all derived from the inner nervous layer (see also PETER, 01a). 
CorninG ('99) and HinsBerc (01) have described the frontal gland in Rana temporaria 
and #. esculenta, and it can be gathered from their descriptions and PETER’S of the 


* It has been possible to show by experiment cn Hyla larve that the surface of the frontal gland only, and no 
other part of the ectoderm, has the power when touching it to veer the vitelline membrane.—9th April 1904. 
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toad that the gland is at the height of its development in each of the three species when 
the larva reaches the size at which hatching occurs, and that it rapidly atrophies after 
hatching. Its structure in these forms and in Xenopus is essentially similar. 

The results arrived at on this subject may be summed up by stating that the main ~ 
function of the frontal gland in the Anura is to soften by means of its secretion the | 
tough and turgid egg membrane in order to allow the larva to escape at an early stage 
of development before any external hard parts have been formed which might’ be used 
for breaking out. The frontal gland is a transitory structure, like the ege-tooth of 
_ lizards, and like it again only actively functional for a few minutes in the life of each 
individual. Its interest is chiefly physiological, but it may serve as a warning to 
-morphologists of the danger run in — that an inconspicuous organ, the function 
of which is not known; is vestigial. 

The Larve after Hatching. The first. few days after hatching are spent by the ) 
tadpole attached to weeds, etc. Its abdomen contains a considerable amount of 
volk which must be absorbed and the alimentary canal opened up before it can begin 
to swim about and feed. This does not come about for a period varying between 
three days and a ‘week in an aquarium kept at 22°C. The cement organ is - 
functional ——* - whole of this time. The = at this stage never lie on 
against the Those found on. the are 
hatched younger larve. The secretion of the cement gland is extremely tenacious. 
‘If a tadpole is induced to move, the mucus thread breaks away from ‘the surface | 
of the sucker and the animal swims with a curiously stiff flickering wriggle, remarkably 
like that of a young Amphioaus. For the first day or two after hatching a free-— 
swimming larva always tends to assume the vertical position with its head up, and 
consequently the swimming movements carry it towards the surface. Another 
phy siological character tends in the same direction. Although not clearly discernible 
at any given time in any particular individual, the larve respond to light. stimuli 
in such a way that it could be put down to feeble positive heliotropism. If an 
aquarium containing some hundreds is disturbed and the larve scattered, the 
great majority of them will, in twenty-four hours, be near the surface or on the 
light side of the vessel ; a few dozen, however, will be distributed at random. The 
mucus from the cement organ is. both very adhesive and very tough. Whatever 
the cement organ touches it immediately becomes fixed to and the tadpole comes to — 
rest. This applies to so unsubstantial an object as the surface film. A 20-inch — 
-bell-jar, four or five days after spawning has taken place in it, will have one hundred 
to two hundred larvee hanging from the surface film in the position of the larva in fig. 19, 
Plate ITI. The thread of mucus is of varying length, and may either be as long as or | 
rather longer than the larva. The surface film is, of course, drawn down into a slight. 
dimple by the weight of the animal. I have never seen any movement in an attached - 
larva, except when in the act of swimming away; it usually hangs down perfectly 
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quiescent. A strong continuous current suilicient to sway them 45° from the normal 
will not induce more than one in twenty or thereabouts to detach itself, 

The most obvious changes during the first days of this phase are the darkening 
of the pigmentation both of the eye and of the nasal pit, which both become more 
conspicuous, the fin becoming wider, but only very gradually (cf. fig. 22a), and- 
three short unbranched external gills appearing on the three branchial arches. The 
gill slits are closed. As the yolk is absorbed the larva becomes more and more 
transparent, and at the same time the ciliation disappears part passu with the 
yolk, except the ciliation in the nasal pits, which persists. As it becomes more 
transparent the larva becomes more and more restless, and about four to six days 
after hatching spends more time swimming about than hanging on by its cement — 
organ. At this time the mouth opens and the branchial current of water is set 
up with its rhythmic action. By this time the operculum has grown back from. 
the hyoidean arch and fused in the mid-ventral region with the body-wall under 
the pericardium to form the gill-chamber. The upper, lateral ends of the folds 
remain free and form the ventral or outer lip of the spiracle on each side of the 
neck. The spiracle at all stages opens upwards and backwards and is not produced 
into a spout; the inner wall of the spiracle is the body-wall of the animal. 

The mouth opens and the branchial respiratory current’ begins some hours, — 
probably about twelve hours, before the animal takes in food. It is easy to see that 
the gut still contains a mass of yolk, and in sections the cesophagus is found to be 
solid. Exactly the same condition of things has been described in the common frog 
(MarsHaLt and Bxzs, ’90, pp. 223-4), with the difference that in Rana the branchial 
chamber is not completely formed and that feeding begins after a much longer interval. 

Drawings of the animal at this stage are given in figs. 22 and 22a. In the 
front view of the head an attempt has been made to show the commencing transparency 

of the tissues. It brings out clearly the fact that the chromatophores of the’ skin 
| are confined to the dorsal surface; the ventral is free from them except in one 
place to be referred to later. Covering the whole underside of the head there is 
a large continuous lymph space, well marked off from the other lymph spaces, which © 
I propose to call the submental lymph sac. Through its translucent walls can be 
seen the ventral wall of the buccal cavity. The cement organ is at the extreme 
tip of the head (see fig. 22a), and immediately. above it is the mouth or rather 
the lower jaw, still showing at the symphysis the junction of the mandibular arches. 
At this stage the lower lip protrudes in front of the upper; this condition becomes 
still more pronounced in older tadpoles, where the mouth opening comes to lie on 
the upper surface. The ventral chromatophores on the skin of the mandible then 
face upwards and become practically dorsal. This disposition of the mouth vanishes 
at the metamorphosis and is apparently adapted to the peculiar feeding habits of 
the tadpole. The- oral tentacles have not yet made their appearance. Above the 
mouth are the large shallow depressions of the nasal pits, with their well-marked 
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raised rim incomplete behind. The median swelling behind the olfactory pits is 

caused by the brain. The eyes stand out prominently from the side of the head. 
In the side view there are very obvious alterations to be observed in the proportions 

of the parts of the animal. At hatching the tail was only one-third of the total length ; 


It 1s now two-thirds, while the abdomen, which was very elongated, now appears very 


short in proportion. The fin-fold has grown considerably, and has grown out from 
below the abdomen, drawing out the cloaca, so that the cloacal opening comes to lie at 
the edge of the fold. The pronephros tubules can be seen quite — through the 
transparent skin. 

The Lymph Hearts. —Just behind . thie sievapiohis on each side is the newly de- 
veloped lymph heart. It lies in a small lymph space immediately below the skin on a 
level with the inner ccelomic outline of the pronephros. It can be best located in the 


living animal by the movements of the nearest chromatophore of the skin, which, under 


the microscope, are more conspicuous than the pulsations of the lymph heart itself. 


Delicate trabeculee run across the enveloping lymph space from the heart to the integu- 
ment, and these pull down the skin at each contraction of the heart. At this stage the 


pulsations are very irregular ; they sometimes cease for one or two minutes, and seldom 


continue uninterruptedly for even twenty beats, hence it is ditheult to time them. 
When most regular they average forty beats a minute. 

This early appearance of the pectoral lymph hearts is after all not very remarkable — 
when the extent and physiological importance of the lymph spaces in the tadpole is 
considered. However, the find was an unexpected one, as I had already paid a little’ 


attention to the subject and found that the pelvic lymph hearts do not appear in Re. | 


temporaria and Bufo calamita before the metamorphosis. 
The Tadpole.—It is not ditticult to notice the commencement of feeding in a batch of 


: young tadpoles. Those which have not begun, only swim about fitfully and then hang . 


by the cement organ, the breathing movements continuing while they hang. Those which 
have begun to feed are suspended in mid-water, making little or no progress, and are 
steadily gulping away ; the feces appear in the cloaca within twenty minutes or half an» 


hour afterwards ; thus the time at which the alimentary canal is open to the passage of 


food can be easily and definitely fixed. This is important, because it makes the follow- 


‘ing interesting fact easy to determine by watching at the correct time, namely, that 


within two hours after beginning to feed the tadpoles rise to the surface for air and 
begin to use their lungs as breathing organs. Brpparp observed that Xenopus does not 
develop “internal” gills (’94, p. 106) and concluded that respiration was carried on 
through the blood-vessels of the “‘ filters” placed on the internal side of the branchial 
arches. His observations are correct, but as he paid no attention to the use of the lungs, 
he was led to a conclusion which turns out to be of subsidiary importance. It is 
possible that a certain small amount of oxygenation of the blood does go on in the pro- 
cesses of the filtering apparatus. And until feeding commences respiration is carried on - 
by the external gills. But as the tadpoles are constantly rising to the surface for air 
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and do so more frequently the warmer the water is, it follows that the lungs are not 
only hydrostatic in function but also respiratory. Reducing the quantity of water has 
the same effect as raising the temperature. It is difficult to follow an individual 
tadpole under normal conditions in a large aquarium, but isolated ones in small 
aquaria will rise every five to ten minutes. 7 
' The tadpole shown in fig. 23 should be glanced at as an intermediate stage 
before proceeding to the typical and final form. This specimen is in the condition © 
reached after about two days spent in feeding. During the first few hours feeding 
may be interrupted now and then for a few minutes while the animal suspends 
itself by its cement organ, then this organ begins to atrophy and by this stage 
has completely disappeared. The snout has not yet assumed the characteristic shape, 
which is seen one or two days later. Here it is rounded; but it is important to 
note that there is no trace in this transitional stage of lips like those bearing the 
horny teeth in ordinary tadpoles. W. K. Parker and Bepparp have already drawn 
attention to the total absence of horny teeth. The pronephros and the lymph heart 
are very clearly seen at this stage; the transparency of the tissues is still increasing. 
Pe mm @=8§©§©6'The contents of the coelom are, however, beginning to disappear from view, as the 
chromatophores are rapidly increasing in the abdominal wall. The hind limb is just 
forming as a rudimentary bud. The tail has lengthened and its shape i is quite typical. 
A day or two later the appearance of the tadpole has undergone a very obvious 
change. The shape of the snout becomes like that of the advanced tadpole shown 
in fig. 24, Plate IV... It may be described.as wedge-shaped, with the lower lip form- 
ing the slightly curved edge of the wedge. The tentacles sprout exactly at the 
angles of the mouth and soon become long slender processes. This stage is one 
- which persists for about two and a half months without any marked changes, apart 
from the great increase in size and the growth of the hind limb. It is, therefore, 
the typical larva of Xenopus, but for various reasons I must omit its full description 
here and reserve it for a future communication. The chief reason for so doing is. 
inherent in the tadpole itself. It is so transparent in the head region that almost 
all the complicated structure of the vertebrate head can be studied in the living 
animal, and it would be necessary to give accurate figures to make all this clear 
in a description. The difficulty les in my inability to produce such figures, and, 
as fig. 24 shows, the dead specimen allows very little internal structure to be seen. I[ 
will confine myself to giving a brief account of the extraordinary feeding habits. The | 
tadpoles I have reared (one male was brought to maturity) were fed exclusively until 
the metamorphosis on pure culture of the green Flagellate Chlamydomonas. They 
thrive best in water which is thick with the Flagellates. In this they float almost 
vertically in mid-water, rapidly undulating the posterior third of the tail and at the 
rate of forty to fifty a minute take in gulps of the water. The water passes out through 
the spiracle ; the’ Chlamydomonas are retained by the filters in the buccal cavity and 
drawn into a ciliated groove on either side of the pharynx. In this groove the green mass 
TRANS, ROY. SOC, EDIN., VOL. XLI. PART III. (NO. 31). | uss 43 
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can be seen passing back in a kind of helicoid vortex towards the cesophagus, where 
the two green currents converge and disappear. very day for ten weeks fresh 
culture must be added to the aquarium water; even so few as ten large tadpoles 
will clear twenty gallons of water in a single day of one added gallon of thick 


culture. When the water is clear they swim restlessly about like fish, as though 
searching for food, taking a gulp every now and then, as if to test the water, and 


then swimming on. As soon as fresh culture is poured in they immediately suspend 
themselves in mid-water and commence gulping regularly. That the current of 
water through the gill-slits is not kept up except when feeding confirms the state- — 
ment made above that it is not a respiratory current. This method of feeding i 


go remarkable that it is desirable to find out whether it is normal in the natural | 


habitat. It is interesting that the only Craniate known to feed in a similar way 


1s Ammocetes ; according to A. SCHNEIDER its chief food is Euglena. In both cases 


the food is filtered out and then collected in a ciliary current. Xenopus tadpoles 


kept in Euglena culture were starved to death, however. Mr Brpparp’s tadpoles 
fed on Cyprids and nothing else; mine invariably rejected any small Crustacean 


which entered their mouths and starved amid an abundance of Ostracods and Cladocera. 


The movements of the tadpoles, their way of taking in water, the ciliated bands, 


the dorsal position of the mouth and the shape of the lips, ‘all point to micro-plankton 


being a staple item of their diet, quite apart from the fact that they thrived on 
_ it. I would like to suggest: that the swarms of Cyprids in the Zoological Gardens | 


Tank were feeding on micro- organisms which also formed the staple. food of the 


: Xenopus tadpoles, the Cyprids being swallowed incidentally. 


The Mature Tadpole.—Fig. 24 is introduced to supply a more detailed Girine than 


that published by W. K. Parker and copied in so many text-books. At the same 
time it should be observed that this tadpole in one important respect, which is probably 

diagnostic, differs from ParKer’s. It will be seen that the long tentacles in fig. 24 are 
given off from the angles of the mouth; in fact a eroove from the junction of upper and — 


lower lip is often continued up the base of the tentacle. Now, in all Parxker’s figures 
the tentacles are given off above the mouth, from behind the upper lip. The species to 
which Parker's specimens belong is, most probably, Xenopus calcaratus from Lagos. 
The attitude of the tadpole in fig. 24 is that taken when swimming rapidly ina 
vertical position to the surface of the water for air. The hind leg is stretched back, as 
in a swimming Urodele, and the resistance of the water as it shoots up seems to sway 
back the slender tentacles, usually directed straight forwards, into the position figured. 
There are three points in connection with this stage still to be mentioned, regarding 
the tentacles, the coloration, and the fore limb. | 
| BEDDARD mentions that he “more than once observed the ‘cakiale of one side to be 
bifid.” This I found to be quite frequent among a limited number which reached this 
stage (length of 60 mm.); out of eight specimens, six had both tentacles branched. 
Four of these, picked at random, are reproduced here. It will be seen that in A, B, and 
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LEFT SIDES 


RIGHT SIDES 
Text Fic. 3.—A, B, C, and D. Tentacles of the right and left sides of four Tadpoles 
(Xenopus levis) about 60 mm. long. | 
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D the right and left tentacles are symmetrical as far as the general arrangement of the 


branches is concerned, but the position and sizes of the branches differ on the two 
sides, so that the symmetry is very imperfect. In C the right tentacle has a secondary 


branch on its backwardly directed fork which is not represented on the left side. 


Branched tentacles have only been found in the late tadpole stages over 50 mm. long. 
As BouLeNcEr pointed out (footnote to LEsiix, ’90), the tentacle of Xenopus may 
be homologised with the balancers of Urodele larvee. These must be the representa- 


tives on the mandibular arch of the external gills on the branchial arches. If these 


homologies are correct, the tentacle in Xenopus is an external gill, and this conclusion 
is supported by the fact that from its very earliest appearance it has a capillary loop 
doubling into it, supplied from the dorsal end of the first branchial aortic arch. The 
branches figured above are, on this hypothesis, the result of a tendency to branch in a 
persisting gill similar to that found in all external gills which persist for some time 


during the life or, as in Proteus and Siren, for the whole of the life of the individual. 
In the last two animals the tendency to. form branches and secondary branches is 
especially well marked. If the branching is put down to regeneration after 1 injury, how 


is the bilateral symmetry to be accounted for ? 

Coloration.—A most remarkable feature in the behaviour of the chromatophores i is 
found 3 in tadpoles of 15-18 mm. and onwards. Asis not uncommon among tadpoles, the 
dark chromatophores on the head and trunk contract at night into spherical masses, but 


what is most unusual, if not at present unparalleled in any vertebrate, is the fact that 


other chromatophores, apparently of the same nature, namely, those in the distal half of . 


the tail, expand at dusk as the others are contracting. 


The end of the tail, which in the day-time is so transparent that the presence col 
chromatophores would never be suspected, becomes, to the naked eye, jet black after 


nightfall. The expansion takes place in the chromatophores in the fin-fold, but not in 
- those on the myotomes of the same (distal) part of the tail; the latter contract at night 


in harmony with those in the trunk region and anterior myotomes of the tail. The 
general effect is well shown in fig. 24, although the contrast is much stronger in the 
living animal, where the pale regions become of glassy transparency. ‘he explanation 


is, I believe, due'to a need for protective colouring in the transparent part of the tail 


tip. It is kept undulating constantly ; in the daylight it needs no pigmentation —it is 
protected by its transparency ; but the refractive stellate cells of the mesenchyme in the 


fin-fold would at night be liable to catch and reflect any stray light rays, and the ex- 


panded chromatophores effectively prevent this. Moreover, they are absent in the part 
of the fin-fold which does not move actively. But when the physiology of the case is 
considered it seems to make the solution of the problem of control over the pigment cells 
more dithcult than ever. Taking tadpoles from daylight into a darkened room has the 
same effect as the changes from day to night. 

In figs. 20 and 21, Plate III, the appearance of the skin is shown under the microscope 
of the part of the tail marked with a cross in fig. 24, in a specimen killed in the daytime 


| 

| 

| 
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(fig. 20) and one killed during the night (fig. 21), The pale brown network in fig. 20 
suggests, by the sharp double outlines occurring in many places, the presence of inter- 


cellular passages into which the chromatophores expand radially and leave pigment 
oranules behind adhering to the walls of the passages. 

Lhe Fore-linb.—In fig. 24 the fore-limb is seen lying under a transparent patch of 
integument, and in fig. 25 this region is shown magnified in a slightly older larva. 
Here the arm has burst through the thin wall of the sac, the edges of which are still 
present, and it can be seen that the wall of the branchial chamber immediately in front 


of the arm-sac 1s intact, nor is the spiracle affected in any way. This is probably what 
PARKER was referring to when he stated, “The fore-limbs are not hidden beneath the 
opercular fold ” (PARKER, ‘76, .p. 626). The explanation of the difference between — 


Xenopus and the more familiar tadpoles is that in the latter the fore-limb develops in 
a diverticulum of the gill-chamber which remains in communication with it, so that the 
developing arm protrudes into the branchial space ; in Xenopus a similar diverticulum 
is formed, which becomes completely shut off from the-gill-chamber, and the arm cannot 
encroach on that space. The arm emerges in the common frog by breaking through the 
wall of the branchial chamber on the right side‘and by passing through the spiracle on 
the left side, blocking up this passage completely. The appearance of the arms there- 
fore in typical tadpoles sharply marks the abrupt cessation of branchial respiration. ” 
Xenopus the arm appears by the rupture of what may be called the “brachial sac.’ 

This event in no way } interferes with the habits of. the tadpole. It remains floating in 


_mid-water in the same position as before, taking in water at the mouth and passing it — 


out by the spiracles, these being, as shown in fig. 25, Plate IV, quite unaffected by the 


protrusion of the arms. In fact the branchial] current is used here not for respiration, | 


but for nutrition, and is not interfered with during the ‘metamorphosis. The main 


part of the change into the adult condition is very anion and feeding can be 


continued almost without a break while it is going on. 
Metamorphosis.—The metamorphosis is completed ten to twelve weeks after 

fertilisation, in a constant temperature of 20° to 22° C. At this temperature the 

whole change from the mature tadpole into the tailless frog is passed through 


in about 15-20 days, but I have no doubt that in its native African pools the 
temperature in the late spring will be much higher and the metamorphosis 


correspondingly much more rapid. The commencement of the metamorphosis is 
well marked by the protrusion of the arms, the beginning of co-ordinated swimming 
movements of the legs, and the first appearance of blood-vessels across the width 
of the fin-fold of the tail. It. is a remarkable fact that until this time the whole 
of the fin-fold is completely non-vascular. The usual sub- -vertebral vessels are of 
course present and supply the tail-myotomes, but they give off, until this period 
of development, no vessels into the fin. The space between the two bounding 
layers of integument is filled with a loose trabecular tissue composed of stellate 
-mesenchyme cells, the interstices of which seem to be filled either with fluid or 
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with a gelatinous matrix. It was not possible to make out any circulation of 
lymph or movement of lymph-corpuscles in the tail fin. The first capillaries appear 
near the tip of the tail, and they spread towards the proximal parts, becoming 
more and more numerous as the time for the resorption of the tail approaches; 


thus obviously raising the suggestion that the process of resorption is carried on 


by methods connected with this vascularisation. The tail is not used for the respira- 
tory function. | 

‘The limbs now grow rapidly. The arm rotates from the slioaldet-jobit through 
90°, and about forty-eight hours after protrusion has left the position shown in fig. 25, _ 
Plate IV. (where the arm hangs down in a plane at right angles to the long axis of the 
animal) for the adult position: namely, directed forwards towards the mouth and 


_ lying in a horizontal plane parallel to the long axis. At first the arms are ridiculously 


out of proportion to the size of the head; they have lagged behind in development 
very considerably. The deficiency is made up in three weeks, and by the end of 
the metamorphosis the length of the arms is such as to allow of the fingers just 


- meeting in front of the head. The legs are developed in the primitive fin position, 
and, apart from the bending of the limb, are kept in this position throughout life. 


Soon after the stage of fig. 23, Plate IV, where the leg is still in the primitive position, . 
the thigh is swung round at the hip-joimt until it stands out at right angles to 


the body ; the knee-joint:is bent so that the tibia remains parallel to its original position, 
and the ankle is bent so as to turn the foot out through 90°, the sole facing backwards 
instead of inwards. These changes go on during the three days after the arms 


emerge; at the same time the black claws appear on the three preaxial digits, some 


weeks before they come into use. The legs now assist the tail quite eenenty in 


swimming, and grow rapidly, especially the feet. 
The colour of the skin changes gradually in character. Fig.- 24 still shows 
the tadpole coloration; two to three weeks later the adult coloration had been 


assumed, and then the whole creature becomes a strange mixture of larva and 


adult. The whole habit is larval; the creature still swims in mid-water in an — 
upright 4 -sition ; there is a long sail, mouth and tentacles are unchanged, spiracles 
are pre’ ut, but the body itself, in shape and colour, and also the appendages, 
are adult in character. In two days after this condition is reached (about fourteen — 
days after the arms emerge) the tentacles have almost disappeared, and then the 


mouth very quickly transforms from the larval to the adult state. The whole 


process is finished in four to six hours. When the tentacles are very much 


shrunken, the angle of the mouth, where they were attached until now, seems to grow 


back under them; the gape of the mouth is consequently widened, and at the 


same time the stumps of the tentacles become dorsal to the mouth. A minute 
basal part of the tentacle persists throughout life in Xenopus levis. As the 
mouth metamorphoses the spiracles close up. 


Immediately after the mouth has transformed, the tailed frog ceases. to keep 


i. 
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constantly to its larval free-swimming. habits, and spends more and more time 
lying on the bottom. At this time the tail has begun to atrophy, the blood- 
vessels in the fin spread, the notochord at the tip becomes wavy, and the pigmenta-. 
tion darkens. At the end of a week the greater part of the tail is absorbed ; 


about one-third of it is left, very deeply pigmented, and the young frog has thus 


reached the stage at which the typical Phaneroglossan lands and becomes terrestrial. 
There is not the slightest tendency to land in the case of Xenopus. It swims 
about actively in search of food, and for some weeks lives on small, free-swimming 


Crustacea. Seven specimens reared to this stage consumed enormous’ quantities : 
of Daphna pulex; a great swarm of these vanished every twenty- -four hours, and 


the frogs throve. 


Their hands are at once nied in the grown-up manner to cram the food into © 


their mouths; the arms are not used for progression at all, except to push aside 
water-weeds—hence one of their functions as limbs -has almost disappeared. . The 
size of the arm is altogether out of proportion to the size of the leg, which is an 
) extremely powerful swimming organ. The limbs of _— as a frog are — 
by the limbs of Macropus as a marsupial. 

When W. K. Parker ('76) described the skull in larval Sica he laid 


: stress upon - what he considered Chimeeroid features in the chondrocranium, and 


was naturally ~ led to attach morphological importance to the lash-like tail end of 
the Xenopus tadpole. Now, although this close resemblance does not exist, there 


is a certain degree of resemblance which suggests similarity of function. The end 


of the tail of the Xenopus tadpole has a very narrow dorsal and ventral fin-fold 
(see figs. 23 and 24, Plate IV), and it is easy to see in the living animal that. 


the constant undulatory movement of this narrow membrane has very little 
propelling power. The suggestion is, then, that the Xenopus tadpole, Chimera, 


and such fishes with a narrow lash-hke tail end as the Mormyride, use that part 


for suspending themselves either in mid-water or, in the case of bottom - feeders 
or mud-feeders, just over the bottom, by means of 'a rapid undulatory movement. 


Sexual maturity appears to be reached at an early age. One male was kept 


until two years old, when it began to pair. 
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EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 
Puate I. 


Xenopus levis, Daud. Segmentation stages, blastopore formation, medullary plate, and early embryo. 
All figures on this uaa numbered alike are drawn from the same egg, and figs. ie 9 are magnified x 28°5. 
Fig. 1. Unfertilised eg 

Fig. 2. Egg with eight ii seen from the right side. 

Fig. 2a. Seen from below. . 

Fig. 3. Egg with about thirty-two iil seen from anterior side. 
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Fig. 3a. Seen from below. 
Fig. 4. Early blastula stage. 
Fig. 5. Late blastula stage, 
Fig. 6. Egg with early stage in the formation of the blastopore. The egg is in its natural position, and 
is seen from the right side. 
Fig. 6a. The same stage seen from below. 
ig. 7, Stage showing circular blastopore with large yolk plug. 
Fig. 8. Stage with open medullary groove, seen from behind. 
g. 8a. The same stage seen from before. 
Fig, 9. Stage after closure of medullary groove. 
‘Fig. 10.. Embryo, 3 mm. long, taken out of egg. (x 25, S 
Fig. 10a. Anterior end of the same embryo viewed in the direction of the arrow in fig. 10. (x 48.) _ 


Prats II. 


. Fig. 11. Ege deposited on a leaf of Myriophyllum proserpinnacoides, (x 6.) 


Fig. 12. Embryo, 3:2 mm. long, in vitelline membrane ; the jelly surrounding this has been stripped off. o 


Drawn from life. (x 25.) 3 | 
Fig. 13. Embryo, 3°8 mm. long, taken from egg. . Drawn from life. (x 25.) 
Fig. 14. Embryo, 5 mm. long, taken from egg. “Drain from life. (x 25.) . 


Puate III. 


¥ ig. 15. Head of larva just hatched, seen from before, in the direction of the arrow in fig. 15a. (: x 60.) | 


Fig. 15a, Outline of larva, 5 mm, long, just hatched, seen from side, (x 15.) 
Fig. 16. Larva, 4°5 mm. long, lying in the egg attached to the vitelline membrane by the cement. organ 


before hatching commences ; the larva] is seen dei the yen side. The layer of jelly outside the vitelline 


membrane is omitted. .( x 11. ) 
Fig. 17. A, B ae C. Head of larva during process of hatching, to show the yielding -vitelline 
membrane. A., 8’ 15" before hatching. B., 3° 15" before hatching. C., 15" before hatching. (x 12.) 


Fig. 18. The position of the same hive when it emerged from the egg. The vitelline ee has | 


shrunk and caught the tip of the tail. (x 10.) : | 
Fig. 19. The same larva as in figs. 17 and 18, as seen a few seconds later, hanging by a thread of 
mucus to the further shrunken vitelline membrane, (x 10.) 


Fig. 20. Portion of the skin of the tail-fin of a tadpole, 62 mm. in length, killed dering the daytimer — 


from the middle of the length of the tail. (x 170.) — 


Fig. 21. A corresponding portion of the tail-fin of the tadpole drawn in fig, 24, which was killed at 
night. (> x 170. ) 


Puate lV, 


Fig. 22. Anterior view of the head of a larva 10 mm. long. The stage reached is a few hours earlier 


than that at which the animal begins to feed. (x 38.) | 
Fig. 22a. Outline sketch of the same larva as fig. in side view. (x12.) (From a formalin 
specimen. ) | 


Fig. 23. Side view of a tadpole 12: 4 mm. long, which has fed for two days. (*11.) (From a 


formalin specimen. ) 

Fig. 24. Side view of a tadpole, 60 mm. a with the arm not yet extruded. Drawn in the position 
in which the rapid ascent to the surface is made to obtain air. (x 3.) Sloan a specimen killed at night 
and preserved in alcohol-formalin-acetic acid mixture.) 

Fig. 25. ‘The left pectoral region of a tadpole, 62 mm. long, slightly older than that shown in fig. 24, 
to show the extruded arm and the spiracle into which a a has been passed. ( x 13.) (Preservation as 
described above, fig. 24; killed at nightfall.) | 
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XXXIL—Calculation of the Periods and Nodes of Lochs Earn and Treig, from the 
Bathymetric Data of the Scottish Lake Survey. By Professor Chrystal and 
Ernest a Wedderburn, M.A. (With Two Maps.) | 


(Read July 17, 1905, Issued separately November 7, 1905.) 


S 1. In a paper* published in the present volume of the Zvransactions of the 
Society (p. 659, 3rd July 1905), one of the authors of this communication has given 


a Hydrodynamical Theory of Seiches, and deduced formulz with a view to particular 


applications. The object of the present paper is to give some account of a series of 


calculations on which we have been occupied for some time, with a view to work out, 


_& priori, from the Bathymetric Data of the Lake Survey, the Seiche Constants for the 
_ three seiches of lowest nodality in Lochs Earn and Treic. 


§ 2. As this is the first time that any attempt has been made to ibe completely 


a problem of the kind, we naturally selected lakes having as simple a configuration as. 
possible. A general idea.of the shape of the two lakes, and also of the nature of the 


data from which we have worked, will be obtained from the 3-in. maps repromsced 
in figures (3) and (4). | | | | 
The numbers on the maps indicate the depths in feet. They are wens f arranged 
in lines (numbered from the deeper to the shallower end, and spoken of as “sounding 
lines”) nearly perpendicular to the longitudinal direction of the lake. 
§ 3. The first step is to construct the Normal Curve of the Lake (H. TS. § 20). 


_ The line A’ A, drawn as nearly as possible through the deepest soundings, is straightened ' 


and taken as the «-axis of the theory. For convenience in identifying sounding lines 
and intermediate sections, x, measured in arbitrarily chosen units, fixes the distance 
of any section from the deeper end A’ of the lake. The area, A(x), of the vertical 
section through each sounding line was calculated or measured by the planimeter. 
This multiplied by b(x), the breadth of the section at the surface, the units in both 
cases’ being feet, gives o= A(x) b( (x), the. ordinate of the normal curve corresponding 
to each section. The section for which o is greatest (No. 10 in Earn, No. 5 in Treig) 
was chosen for the origin, O, of the variable, v. Thus in Earn v is the area between the 
sounding line No. 10 and the surface line of the section corresponding to x, the sign of 
v being positive or negative according as the corresponding section is towards the 
shallower or the deeper end of the lake. The values of v for A and A’ are denoted by 
w and a’; these and the values corresponding to the various sounding lines were found 
from the map by means of the planimeter. | 


The next step was to fix upon two parabolas having a common vertex immediately , 


under O, each passing through one of the ends of the s-v-curve, so as to get as 


* Denoted hereafter by the letters HTS. 
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simple a mathematical approximation ‘as possible. There is here, of course, an element 

of arbitrariness ; but we may expect from the general conclusions of the Hydrodynamic 

Theory that, within reasonable limits, the results will not be greatly affected by the 

particular form of approximation selected. 

The two parts of the normal curve are now represented by 

say | 


where a=1—v’/a” or 1-—v*/a? according as the section in question is towards the 


deeper or the shallower end. The depth of the common vertex of the two parabolas is — 


still at our disposal, and its choice is another arbitrary element in our calculations. 
To avoid any possibility of bias, we elected to determine / so that the sum of the squares — 
of the differences between the observed and calculated values of o at the sounding lines 
should be a minimum. That is, « denoting the observed value, given, for example, in 


_ the column of the table on p. 826, we choose h so that 2(ha — oy ig is a minimum. We 
| thus get 


The biparabolic curve which is to replace the normal curve of the lake is now known. 
The divergence of the actual curve from the theoretical one will be seen from figures (1) 
and (2), where the dots indicate the points on the actual normal curve at the various 
sounding lines. Theoretically it would be necessary to correct for these deviations by 

-RaYLEIGH’s method (H.T.S. § 21); but in that has not, as bes been found 
“necessary. 

§ 4. The rest of the work 3 in the case of each lake consists in saline by. approxima- 
tion the equations (44) and (45) for the Periods ; and equations furnished °Y (46) and 
. (47), or by (65), for the Nodes. 

The tables on pp. 826, 839 give the hiitiac elements in the calculation of h for the 
two lakes. To secure accuracy, the logarithms of the various quantities were tabulated 
_ in the unabridged scheme ; so that any gross error in the work might be readily detected 

by watching the progression of the differences, ao 

For convenience of reference, we have also inserted in the tables oe: co- -ordinates 
of the various nodes, which are calculated later on in n this paper. 
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Ro. at oa 
Unit Unit Unit Unit 
Line. | 692°9 | 4801x107] 108 105 
: Feet. | Sq. Feet. | Cub. Feet. | Cub, Feet. 
0} 0-0 65°5 | | -0000 
0:5 63°9 1467 "0483 0023 71 | a@ =6986 x 10 
2 2°6 4939 0526 1132 a’ = 3145 x 
3 4°3 51°2 7422 3890 1513 2887 =a/a =2°'2214 
4 6°2 43°6 9404 5569 3101 5237 9345 
14383 | “7145 *5105 10275 p= 34662 
W. Trinode [9:2] [30°9} | = | h = 2209 x 106 
29°9 16072 ‘7916 "6266 (12722 
21°0 17578 ‘8972 15773 
8 | 15°3 16119 "9454 *8938 (15240 | 
19 23918 "9854 ‘9710 23571 
W. Binode [14:0] [6-0] 
15°4 0-0 24853 0000 4 0000 24850 
Fi 169 -10°6 24494 9947 "9894 24360 
12; 19-1 21°6 21468 ‘9780 "9565 20998 
13°}. 21°] 31-2 19381 ‘9540 ‘9101 18488 
‘14 | 22:8 39°5 19220 "9263 "8580 17803 
15 | 46:9 19353 ‘8961 °$030 17340 
Uninode | [25-2] [50°7 | 
16 | 19727 8497 | °7220 16765 
Mid. Trinode | (27'1] [59°8] 
65°4 16506 ‘7980 | ‘6368 13175 
18 29°9 16211 ‘7619 ‘3805. 12351 
19 | 31°3 16702 ‘7192 ‘3172 12011 
20° 85°4 16408 "6955 ‘4297 10757 
21 35:3 96-4 11899 | -5610 | °3147 6676. 
37:1 104°7 13415 "4822 °2325 6471 
| 23 | 39°0 110°8 14175 4201 1765 5957 
E. Binode [39:1] | [111-0] | 
24 40°6 117-2 11110 3512. | °1233 3902 
25. 42°0 123°7 8574 ‘2772 ‘0768 2377 
Trinode | [43:1] | [127-7] 
96/440 | 181-0 5468 | +1894 -0359 1036 
27 45°8 138-2 3261 ‘0978 “0096 319 
28 | 47°5 142°5 758 0408 | ‘0017 31 
29, 49°4 145-1 21 0055 ‘(0000 0 
30 | 50°4 145°5 0 ‘0000 (0000 0 
h=3oa/ a? = 2209 x 108. 13°6974 |302575 x 10° 


PERIODS oF Harn. 


8 5. If we calculate T,, first on the supposition that Earn is a symmetric parabolic 
lake, secondly on the supposition that it is a semiparabolic lake, we get the following 


values :— 
T, =7(a+a)/ (69h) =16°24 . 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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We may take the mean of these (H.T.S. § 35) as a first approximation, viz., 


15°15’. A few rough trials shew that T, 1s very near to 14°5’.. Taking this as a basis, 
and using the table of H.T.S. § 38, we get the following table :— 
T, 
Parabolic 15 | 8-93 591 
Semiparabolic 145 | 7-94 | 5°48 


We therefore take T,=14°5, =8° 1, and T,=5 as first approximations in our 
rigorous calculations. 


§ 6. The most logical procedure would be to calculate the value of ¢ (or ¢’) from the 


> and deduce the value of T om ‘the equation | 


Seeing, however, that goed first approximations to T are known, it is convenient. to 


assume values of T’; calculate the corresponding values of « and c’ by means of the — 


equations 
| 

then calculate the corresponding values of x(c) ; and finally find the value of T corre- 

_ sponding to the root ¢, by interpolation. 

+ The following tables give the principal elements of the calculation. 

used have the | same meanings as in H. TS. §§ 25 and 39. 


~The letters 


7. Uninopat Prriop or Harn. 
| H5+a) | | d3+a) 1(3 — a) K(c, 1) 
| | 
144 | 36284 | 39383 |  2°2346 2654 1°7346 ~-2346 | —1°62507 
145 | 35785 | 39133 | 2-2983 17283 2283 1:54970 
146 | 35297 | 3-8883 9-222] ‘2779 17221 299) 147850 
144 | -7353 | 19853 | 1.7463: |  -7537 12463 2537 “69215 
145 | | 19750 | 1-7438° | °7563 1:2438 2563 69685. 
146 | | 19650 | 17412 7587 1-2419 2587 70105 


$27 
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‘The value of K(c, 1) is readily calculated by means of an ordinary table of logarithms 
together with LecEnpre’s table for log I'(«).* 


Thus  K(3°6284, 1) = — -2346), 


_ 2x 1°7654 x +2346 x 


Hence log { - K(3°6284, 1} =-21087 ; and K(3-6284, 1) = 162507. 
The ealoulation of K(‘73538 ,1) is even simpler. 


If m ‘)=K(c, 1) + pK(c’, 1), where p = 2°2214, we have now the following table :— 


Diff. 


~-08755 | -08571 
145 ~00174 ‘08053 
146 +:07879 


ptosis interpolating by means of the first. difference, we get se 
14: 50’, 


Also corresponding to the value of T, , we have > 


¢, 3° 5775 ; = "F250. 


PERIOD oF Karn. 


8-10 | 11-4673 | 68461 | 2:9615 | --4615 | 24615 |. --9615 | +-40305 
8-14 | 11°3541| 68130 | 29533 | —-4583 | 24533 |. |  4+:48754 
$20 111898 | 67644. | 29411 | —-4411. ~-9411 | +-61286 


8:10 2°3239 | 32087 | . 20522 4478 | (15522 - 0592 - | 
814 23011 | 3:1944 |. 2°0486 4514 1°5486 0486. | .-"21271 


8-20 22676 | 31734 | 20484 | 1°5434 ~0434 |. -:18800 | 


Diff. for “01 


810 | --11105 | -03152 
814 | +:01502 03014 
8:20 | +:°19525 


T, = 8135’ = 8°14" say. 
¢,=11°3598; = 23029. 


* The abridgment in WiLuiamson’s Integral Calculus is convenient. I have noted. two errors in it. 


Log 
r(1°573) should be 9°949761 ; and log 1(1°669), 9°955750, 
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§ 9. TRINODAL PERIOD oF Earn. 
| | | | 
a +(5 +a) 4(5 a) 4(3 +a) a) K(c, 1) 
5-700 | 23:1580 | 96737 36684 | -1:1684 | 3-1684 1°6684 + 81439 
5-725 | 22°9559 | 9-6345 36586 | —1:1586 |  3°1586 ~ 1:6586 +8-7133 
| 22°7565 | 9:5930 | 36483 -1:1483 | 3-1483 1:6483 + 9°3860 
a | d54+a)-| 25-a) 434a) K(c, 1) 
5-700 46930 | 44659 | 23665 | | 1:8665 3665 | —4°7315 
5725 46521 | 44982 2:3570 -1430:| 18570 — 3570 
5750 46117 4-4099 2°3525 1475 | 18595 = 8595 | —4-0900 
T Diff 
5700 | -21866 | 1-4400_ 
5725 | -7466 10473 
5°750 + ‘3007 


= 5°743' = 5°74' say. 
= 22°8123; ¢,=4°6230. 


10.  Pgriops sy Du Boys’ RULE. | 


The following table gives the details of the ‘cuits of the Uninodal period | 
by the Rule of Du Boys. The distances from the western end of the lake are denoted 
by @, the unit being 2 x 1760 = 3520 feet; while the depth h is entered in feet. The 


integration = 3520/ a/(32°2) | (da Jh proceeds along the line of greatest depth 
as indicated by the rule. 


(TABLE. | 


F } 
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dx Mean ,/h | 1/mean /h | 
= 
0:00 | | 
0:20 | -20 2653 0531 
396 |. 887 ‘1067 0854 
2:00: | 1:00 | 1830. |. 12°26 0816 
$00: | 1°00: | 931 | 15-20.:| 14°95 0702 «0702 
4:00 | 1:00-| 231 | 15:20 | 15-20 0658 0658 
5°00 |. 100 | 255 | 15:97 | | 1558 0642 | -0642 
600 | 1:00 | 273 |. 1652 | 16-24 0616 «=| «0616 
7-00 | 1:00-1—279 | 16:70 | 16°61 0602 0602 
800 100. | 979 16°70 | 16-70 0599 0599 
|} 10:00 | 100 |. 258 | 1606 | 16-29 0614 0614 
11:00 |. 246 |- 15°68 15°87”. 0630 0630 
12:00 | 1:00 | 246 | 15°68 | 15°68 0638 0638 
1300 | 1°00.:| 243 |. 15°69.) 16°64 |... 0639. 
14:00'| 1:00: || 229 |-1490 | 15°25 0656 | -0656 
15°00 {| 207 | 14:39 | 14°64 
18°70'|-. | 6-70 916 =|" *1099 
1°7234 


Hence’ 3520 x 1°7234/ 2 1069" = 17°82’, 
‘ | 94’, 


The periods ¢ given by Du Boys’ rule ena all oreater than those deduced 


from the Hydrodynamical Theory ; but the divergence gets less as the nodality rises, 


the deviations for ,I',, aly, being 23 per cent., 9°4 per cent., and 3° cent. 
pespectively. 


Noves OF. Locu 


§ 11. It appears hos H.T.S. §§ 39 and 42 that we may ‘nie the values of 


w corresponding to the nodes by means of the equations :— 


(c, w) K(c, 1)-C(c, w)=0 7 (9), 


= , w) K(c, 1)-C(e, w)=0 . | 


where w denotes the scala value of v/a or v/a’ in all cases; 7=(1 —w)/2; and we 


use (9) or (10) and (11) or (12) according as we are looking for nodes on the shallower — 
or on the deeper side of the deepest normal point of the lake. 
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To facilitate calculation we introduce the following notation :— 


A, 
“where, Toy = Ay,20°"/2i , (14). 
If we take n so great that — —1)2% or c[(2n —2)(2n-—1)<1, then 
| IR, i+ . ad ); 
Aon4s 
2n +3 1 
That is, 
where | T,, = B,z"/n, | | (17) 
then we can show that ae 


The formulz (15), (16), and (18) enable us to estimate the accuracy of the approximation 
obtained by taking any given number of terms of the respective series. It is obvious 
that the formule (9), (10) are most convenient for nodes near the deepest part of the 
lake ; and (11), (12) most convenient for nodes near the ends. In most of the calcula- 
tions tabulated below the equation L'(c, z)=0 is used; but in many cases we verified 
our results by working with the other formule as well. Other things being equal, the . 
formulee (11), (12) have an advantage, in respect that tabulation of the steps for the 
calculation of B is one continuous operation, and there is less chance of error by in- 
advertence in the entries. : 

§ 12. As for the periods, so also for the nodes we get first approximations by taking 
the mean between the extreme cases of a complete symmetric parabolic lake and a 
semiparabolic lake. As might be expected, these first approximations are not so close 
for the nodes as they are for the periods. Fortunately the series are very manageable. 

If we denote the vertical seiche displacements at. the Western end, deepest 
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normal point, and Eastern end of the lake by (,, G, 4 feariectively. we see from 
H.T.S. § 39 that 


AC(c, 1) 


sin ¢,= sin mt . 


A 
1) aS(c, 1) 


Hence, if we bear in mind the values of ¢ and ¢’ corresponding to the first three pure 
seiches, we get the —"s table of relative signs :— 


| by | Eo Ca 

| 

Uninodal ~ - + 

Binodal . |. + 

-Trinodal + 


We infer that the uninode is east of O; that the binodes are on opposite sides of O;. 


~ and that there is one trinode west of O, and two east of 0. 


§ 13. UNINODE OF Bann. 


We have taken T, = 14°50’, c= 3°5785. 


(East of Deepest Normal Point.) 


_Coetticients of L/(3°5785, z). 
7893. | 189724 55370 
3| 160595 45094 | 14991 
184621 05689 | 1:57977 
‘8211 191440 1°90310 | 1°30104 
‘8807 194483 1°81750 | 1°11853 
7 ‘9148. 196133 1°76233 | 2°98418 
8 i. 9361 1:97132 1:72366 | 287856 
9503 1:97786 169498 | 279189 
10 ‘9603 198241 167284 | 2-:71860 
11 ‘9675 1°98565 165525 | 2°65525 
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Value of L’(3°5785 , °32). 


B,, 
log log 2” log T, 
0 - {| 1:900000 
1 ‘55370 | 150515 | 05885 | 1°14513 | 
2 14991 1:01030 116021 | ‘14461 
4 | 1°30104 2°02060 | 3°32154 (00210 
6 | 298418 3:03090 401508 , ‘00010 
7 | 2°87856 | 453605 | 5°41461 | ~=00002(6) | 
8 | 2:79189 | 4:04120 | 6-83309 -00000(68) 
9 | 271860 | 554635 626495. -00000(18) 
10 | 365525 | 5:05150 | 7:70675 .-00000(05) 
Series error < ‘000008 10974. 114518 
| 


“Hence L'(3:5785 , °32) = +-01461, 


833 


‘Calculating in like manner for z= ‘325 and z=°33, we get the following values :— 


320 
325 
‘330 


L(c, z) 

+°01461 | °01254 
+°00207 | 01248 

— 01041 


interpolating, we find 14 = "8258 ; and therefore 1%) = 3484. 
x 145°5 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


= 50°7 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


and 12, = 25:24 x 692°9 ft. 
§ 14. Easrern Brvope oF Earn. 
| T=8'14', C=11°3541. 
Coefficients of L’(11°3541 , 2). 


thet 


ID OF 
2) 


105515 
66998 


T'95056 
373078 
7:63579 
1:79344 
186314 


105515 
| 1°72513 
167569 


40647 
| 04226 


1'83570 
169884 


= 
| 

> | 

n(n — 1) | n(n. — 7, log 5, n 
| | 105515 | 
| 142410 | 
1:19857 
T80441 | 

| T-34329 
T-05755 
2°*85374 | 
| | 
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Value of L/(11°3541, *117). 


| | | 
n 10g = log 2” log T, 
0 | 100000 
| 1:05515 1:06819 12334. | | 1°32843 
2 1:42410 | 2°13637 1:56047 | °36347 
3 1°19857 3°20456 | 92530 
4| 780441 | 297974 | 207715 |. -00019(4) 
5 1°34329 534093 4 6°68422. ‘00000(5 ) 
6 105755 | 640912 746667 
| Series error < ‘000006 | 136347 | 1:35393 


Hence L'(11°3541 , + = "00383. 


Calculating in like manner, we get the rest of the following table :— 


| 
“117! +:00951 , 00568 
118 | +:00383 | "00570 
"120 - ‘00757 
Hence = 1187. 
= ‘7627. 
= 111°0 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


x = 39°05 x 692°9 ft. 


15. WESTERN Bixope or Earn. (West of Deepest Normal Point.) 


=2°3011. 
Coetticients of S’ (2°3011, ww). 


= 2)(2n = 1) log( ~(2n 2)(2n - log Az, | 108 


| 
~ 
~ 


‘ 


36194 | 06091 
4 3835 178993 15187 | 154981 
6 1151 T-94689 09876 | 1-32061 


| | | 
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Value of $(2°3011, :09). 


‘As ane oO : T n 
2n log log w log Toy, | 
| 
2} 06091 3°90849 | 3°96940 00932 
4 154981 .5°81697 | 5°36678 00002 
6 7°72546 7°01607- 00000(01) | 
Series error < ‘000001 | 1°00000 | °00934 


, 09) = +-99066. 
Coefficients of C’(2°3011, w). 


] log.e|= 36194 36194 36194. 
3 1506 1-17782 153976 106264 
8082 190752 T-44728  3-74831 
Value of C’(2°3011, °09). 
| | 
| oO onl oO Tons | | 
1 | log | log w log 
1 | 36194 T'31618 20710 
3 1:06264 | 4°86273 | 5°92537  °00008 
5 | 374831 G-77121 | 751952 -00000(03) | 
Series error <-000001 | 00008 -20710 


('(2°3011, = — 20702 
(09) = — *99066 x 21271 +20702 = -00370. 
In this way we get 


w | Ditf. for 001 


09000 | — 00370 | 00235 
09192 | +-00080 | 00935 
10000 | +-01970 


ow, = 0916. 
V, = 600 x 480,100 sq. ft. 
yt, = 13°98 x 692°9 ft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
} 
| 
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$16. Trinope or Eary. (East of Deepest Normal Point.) 


T,=5°743’, c = 22°8128, 
Coetticients of L’(22°8128 , z). 


~ n(n — 1) log(I- 5) log B,, | log n 
le 186817 1:35817 | 1:35817 
21 10-4062 101729 2°37546 | 2:07443 
2°82294 | 234582. 
41... 9010 277766 | 2°17560 
5) . 1406 .1:14799 192565 | 1:22668 | 
6| +2396 1°37949 430514. | 52699 
T3455. 87997 |. T-61803 
-10| «|. T-873803- *44530 |. 1-44530. 
11 7926. T-89905 34435 | 1°30296 
12 ‘g272 26196 T-18278 
19332 | 1:07938 
Value of L'(22°8123., 
n | log | log 2" log T,, | 
100000 | 5:70310 
14 185817 | 1-39794 | - -75611. 
| 907443 | 32-79588 87031 | 7:41840 
3 | 2:34582 319382 53964 | 346450. 
4 | 2°17560 | 3°59176 | .1:76736 ‘58528 | 
5 | 1:22668 | 798970 | 3-21638 01646. 
6! -52699 | 438764 | 491463 00082 
7 11986 | 578558 | 590544 00008 
8 | 1:83463  5-18352 | 5-01815 00001 
9| T-61803 | 658146 | 619949 00000(16) 
10 | 1:-44530 | 7-97940 | -7:42470 00000(026) 
Series error< 0000004 900368 9:18497 


Therefore L'(22°8123, = ‘18129. 


| 
| 
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Continuing the calculation in like manner, we get— 


| 


Li(c,z) Diff. for 
~18129 | 04077 
-"01822 04022 


+ 02200. 


Hence 


= °2940. 


= ‘4110. 
= 59°81 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


5°743', 


= 27-14 x 692°9 fi. 


Eastern TRINODE or Earn. 


6 = 22°8123. 


837 


The Coeflicients of L’ (c, z) are the same as for the Middle Trinode. 
Value of L'(22°8123 , 


By 
n log log 2" log 
2 | 2°07443 3°55630 163073 
3 | 2°34582 4°33445 2°68027 
41] -2°17560° |. 5°11261- |. 3:28821 
5 | 1:22668 | 789076 511744 
6 ‘52699 | 866891 7°19590 
7 "11986 | 9:44706 | 9°56692. 


Series error < 0000002 


+49°730 
00194 


1:00000 


136874 
04789 


00001(3) 
-00000(016) 


141664 


L'(22°8123, = + 01260. 


We find the following values in like manner :— 


Therefore 


Li(c, 2) 


‘Diff. 


‘060 +°01260  °01075 
‘061 | +:00185 ‘(01062 
"062 


— ‘00877 


323 = ‘06117. 
We = "8777. 


= 127-7 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


= x 692°9 ft. 


| 
| | 
| | 
25 
| 
| | 
$17. 
| | | 
| 
| | 
| 
| | 
= 
| | | | | | 
| 
: 
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$18. Western TrinovE oF Earn. (West of Deepest Normal Point.) 
T,=5°743’, .c! = 46230. 
Coetticients of 1'(4°6230 , 2). 


log = 66492 66492 66492 
13115. ‘11777 "78269 48166 
3 “2295 136078 14347 166635 
4 *6147 1‘78866° 1:93213 -1:33007 
‘7688 1:88581 181794 | +1:11897 
6 8459 1:92732 1'74526 2°96711 
7 “8899 1°94934 169460 9°84950 
1:96256 1°65716 2°75407 
Value of L’(4°6230, 
log log 2” log T, 
‘48166 (2°79588 27754 "18947 | 
1'66635 3:19382 | 3°86017 00725 
4 4°33007 3°59176. |. 4°92183 ‘00084 
5; 111897 4:98970 | 4°10867 00012(8 
6 | 2-96711 4°38764 |, 5°35475 ‘00002(3) 
7 2:84950 5°78558 6°63508 ‘00000(4) 
8 |  2°75407 518852 (98759 00000(09) 
| | 
Series error < "000002 119771 1:15574 


Hence L'(4:6230, -25) = + 04197. 


~ Calculating in the same way for z = ‘275 and z= ‘300, we get the following table :— 


Diff. 
250 | +:04197 | “07289 
275 | —-03092 06847 
800° 


Therefore = '2644. 
= 4712. 
3V, = 30°87 x 480,100 sq. ft. 


= 9°16 x 692°9 ft: 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 
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§ 19. Data ror Locu TREIG. 
v | o oa 
Line 3465 | 7744x102) 10° 
ene Feet. | Sq. Feet. | Cub. Feet. Cub. Feet. | 
0| 0-0 24:47 0 0 
6-0 18°34 972° | |. 496 a=4814x 108 
3| 98 1326 +1804 | ‘7064 4990 1274 a’ =1895 x 10! 
‘S. Trinode | [12-2]. [9°37] p=a/a’ =2°5403 
1181 000  1:0000 1:0000 2704 p="40488 
S. Binode | [18°7] [0°89] | h = 2507 x 10° 
6 | 22°3 2568 | 9903 |" 9807 | 2643 
7 |. 26°2 3807 9660 | -9332 92: 
8 | 29°5 15:96 2201 9340 | -8724 | 
| 34°6 8706 | -7579 2052 
Uninode | [35°6 [23°61] 
10 | 38:7 27°64 1831 * 8093: 6437 1469 
Mid. Trinode [39:2] [28-03] 
11 | 42:0 31:24 1772 | ‘7474 |. 1325 
12 | 43-9 33°75 1816 | -7051 -4972 1281 
13 | 46-9 37°84 2067 «| “6293 | -3960 1301 
14! 51:1 42°72 1394 | | -2773 734 
15 | 56-4 48:20 773-| °3989 | °1591 308 
Binode | [56-7] [48°40] | 
| 60-0 5098 440 3274 | 1072 144 
64:3 54:40 626 2340 -0548 147 
N. Trinode | [65:2] [55:12] 
18 | AY 297 | +1420 | -0202 
| 59°43 138 | | -0074 12 
| 20 | 73:2 60:28 | 107 | :0594 |. -0035 6 
21 | 75:8 61:40. 43 | -0240 | -0006 
22.1. 77°6 61°83 24 0105 
93:| 78-0 62°16 0 0000 | -0000 0 
| 
= = 25072 x 10° 88316 | 92143 | 


nearly 9". 


839 


‘S 20, A foe rough trials shew very readily that the uninodal period of the lake is 


of first approximations :— 


T, T; 

| 
| Parabolic . 9-00 5°19 3°67 
Semiparabolic . 9:00 4°93 3°40 
Means 9-00 5:06 3°54 


TRANS. 
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Using the method already explained or Karn, we derive the following table 


| 
| 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
} 
| | 
4 | 
: | 
| 
| | 
= 
& 
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T, = 9°00, T, = 5°06, 3* 54 asa basis, we proceed as in the case 
of Earn, and the results are given below. 


— § 21. After the calculations had been made, it was found that the shrinkage e error of 


_ the 6- inch ordinance map of the lake, on which the soundings were plotted, was not — 


negligible. It amounted, in fact, to about *5 


5 per cent. As the areas v were measured 


with a planimeter, and the breadths b(x) with an absolute scale, the linear error 5\/A. 


enters twice into v, once into b(x), and once into A(x).* The values of a in the table 


on p. 839 are whaflected: and p=a/a’ is also unaffected by this error. 


oh = .T.S.(45) ) 


Since the values of ¢ and ¢’ depend merely on p, we have (H 


Hence, to correct for the map error, we have to multiply each of the periods obtained 
fron: the data of the table on p. 839 the i°005. 


But da/a = 20d 


22. Periop or TREIG. 

9:05 |..3°8433 - 40464 | 22616 17616 | | —1-98857 
9:10 38012  4°0255 | 2°2564 -2436 1:7564. ~-2564. | -1:91295 . 
915 37598 40049 22512 -2488 1:7512 --2512 |. = 184013. 
9°05 5956 ‘8391 | 1:7098 1:2098 —_-2902 75462 
9-10... 5891, 188207. 17080 |. “7920-12080 ‘T5753 
915°" 36887 |. 16951} 17063 |. “7987 2937 ‘76024 

| 
9:05  -—-06162 | -07299 
| 910 + 01137 ‘07962 
| OF + ‘09109 


T, = 9:093' = 9-09, say. 
r,=3°8073; "5900. 


Corrected for map error, T, 


* The depths were, of course, read from the map. 
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§ 25 BrnopaL PERiop oF TREIG. 

0. (5 +a) 1(5-a) +a) | 4+(3 a) | K(e, 1) 
5-06 12°2943 7-0836 30209-5209 10209 22608 
5°07 | 30175.) -"5175 | 2°5175.| -1-0175 | --18883 
5-08 (121980 | 7:0564 30141 |- -°5141 | $6141 | -1:0141 ~-15178 

| | | 

| 19052 29361 19840 5160 14840 0160 — 06223 

| 1°8977'| 29810 | 14828 -0173 ~ 06714 
| 18903, 2:9260 19815 “5185 14815 | 0185 =| —-07165 

| | 
506 -*06799 04972 
5:07 | -:01827 -04850 
508 | +:03023 
T, = 5:0738' = 5074’, say. 
12°2275; 1°8950. 
Corrected for map error, T, = 5099. 
24. TrInopAL Prriop or TREIG. 

3550 | 24977 |. 100453 | 3:7613 | —1:2613 | 3-2613 | -1:7613 | 4°60935 
| 24:767 | 10-0035 | 3°7509 | —1°2509 | 3:2509 | -1:7509 | 4'89966 
3°575 | 24629 | 99758 | 3:7440 | -1:2440 | 3:2440 | -1-7440 |  5-10266 

| | 

3550 | 38707 40599 | 22650] 2350 | 1:7650] --2650 | —2°03981 
| 3°8382 | 40438 |  -2391 | 1:7609 | -—-2609 | -—1-97823 
3°575 | 38168 | . 4:0333 22583 | +2417 | 1°7583 | —°2583 -—1-94017 


| 
’ 4 


ome 
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Diff. for ‘01, 


‘30446 
29974 


950 


3550 | “67233 |. 
3565 


12564 
+ 17410 | 


575 


T, = 3°5692' = 3°569’, say. 
24°711 ; 38294. 
Corrected for map error, T, = 3°587. 


§ 25. Prrrops BY Du Boys’ 


~The distanass from the southern end of the lake are denoted by x, oe unit being 
2x 1760/2: 54 feet. the depth, h, is entered i in feet. 


dw=1 throughout 488 | 20°93 20°89 ‘0479 
| 2} 165 1285 | 11:03 | 93; 408 20°20 20°50 | 0488 
| | 21649 14-17 0706 23; 406} 20°15 | 0496 
| 4/958 1606 15:77 0634 .| 247) 404] 20°10 | 20°13 | 0497 
| “16-49 |. 16-97 0615 25 | | 20°05 20-17 0496 
292-4 17-09 1679.7)... | 399:| 19-97. |. 20°01 | 0500 - 
0576. 350 | 1871 | 18°80 0532 
322+ 1794 98 | | 1817 0550 
9, 18:25 1809 | 0563: || 29.1. 291 17°06 | 17-36 0576 
| 10! 362 ..19°03  1864-| -0536 30| 16°73 |-- 16°89 0592 
19:82 |. 148 | -Ob1S 31 | 286: .1682 0595 
433 2032 8007 | 391°. 209 17-00 0588 
13 429 20°71 | 2052 0487. | 260! 16°12. - 16-56 0604 
434 | 20°83 2077 0481 | 34 | 213) 1459 15°35 0651 
15. .436:| 20°88 | 20°85 | 0480 | 35 | 228°}: 15°10 14:85 0673 
16 | 431 |. 20°76 | . 20°82 |.. || 210.) 14:49" | 14:79 0676 
17 | 426 |. 20°64 | 20:70 0483 37.1 153] ° 12:37. . 18-43 0745 
18 | 428 | 20°69 | 20°66 0484 | 38; 129} 11°36. 11°86 0843 
19| 435; 2086 | 20°77) || 39 | 568 +-1761 
92-5065 
= 2% 1760 x 25065 
2:54 
= 6120" = 10°20’. 
Therefore ile 5°10’. 
iT, = 3°40’, 


ry 
| 
at 
, 
| 
| 
| 
> 
: 
* 
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Correcting for the map error, we have :— 
al, = 10°25”, 
aig@= 5°13. 
aig= 


In this case‘Du Boys’ value is about 12 per cent. in excess for the uninodal period ; only about ‘6 per 

cent. in excess for the binodal; while it is about 5 per cent. in defect for the trinodal. The difference 
~ between Earn and Treig in this last respect may be due to the fact that at the shallow end of Treig the 
normal points lie above the representative parabola; whereas the opposite is the case with Earn. 


NovEs or Tree. 


§ 26. The bible of the — of Cy, Go» ¢ Cas corresponding, to that given for Barn ou 
832, is as follows :— 


| | | 

| 


The uninode therefore lies north of the deepest normal point. The two binodes — 
are on the same side of the deepest normal point—of course, on the northern side. One 
trinode lies south of the deepest normal point; and a rough trial easily shews that — 
there is one, and therefore two, trinodes north of the deepest normal point. | 

Unixove or TREIG (North of Deepest Normal Point). 
27. Wel have taken =9°14', ¢=3'8073. 
| Coeflicients of L/(3:8073, z). 
| | 


~ +1]) log(1 ~ nln + 5) | log b, log n 
| 
0 lugic= ‘98062 | 
‘9037 195602 58062 58062 
3654 156282 53664  °23561 
6827 183424 09946: 162234 
4] -8096 190829 1:93370 133164 
1:94106 184199 1+14302 
9093 1-95873 1:78305 T-00490 
‘9320 1:96942 174178 289668 
‘9171 197641 380811 


98123 168761 | 2°73337 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| : 
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Value of L/(3°8073, °305). 


B 
0 100000 
*58062 | 148429 | -06491 116121 
-2.| * 93561. | 396859 | 1-20420 16003 
1-62234 2-45289 3-:07523 |: -01189 
4, 133164 | 3:93719 | 3:26883 ‘00186. 
5 | 7-14302 | 342149 456451 00037 
 1:00490 | 490579 591069 00008 
7 | 289668 | 439009  5:28677 00001(9) 
8 | 280811 | 5-87439 668250 | -00000(48) 
9 | 373337 | 5:35869  6-:09206 | -00000(12) 
Series error < ‘000002 | 1°17425 | 116121 


Henee L'(3'8073, °305) = + °01304 


Calculating in like manner for z = ‘310, and z =°315, we get the following values :— 


310 | + :00003 01287 


Interpolating, we find ,2;="310; and therefore ,w, =°380. It follows that 


= "380 x 62°16 x 774,400 sq. ft. 
= 23°61 x 774,400 sq. ft. ; 


35°6 x 346°5 ft. 
28. Sourn BrvopE or Treic (North of Deepest Normal Point). 
1.=5°099°: 39°9975. 


Coefficients of 8'(12°2275, w). 


2 108734 108734 | -78631 
4 1:0380 01620 110354 | °50148 


« 
| 
| | 
| | | 
> 
\ 
\ 
e 
| | | 
/ 
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Value of $(12°2275, :0142). 


2n log log | log T,,, 
2 78631 | 730458 3-09089 
50148 860915 711053. -00000(01) 
Series error< ‘000001 100000 00123 
| 


$'(12°2275, 0142) = + -99877. 


Coefficients of C"(12°2275, w). 


| | 
‘0190 | 327875 483" 187586 


Value of (/(12°2275, 0142). 


1 | 108734 215229 519363 
3. | 131896 | 645686. | —5°77582 -00006 | 


| 


0142) = 17357. | 
$(-0142) = --17464 x -99877 + 17357 = 00086. 


Series error < ‘000001 00006 | 17363 


In this way we get 


iff. for 


01420  —-00086 -00012. 
01425 --00625 ~—--00012 
01429 | +-00024 | 


Hence = 01427. | | 
ov, = 89 x 774,400 sq. ft. 
ot, = 18°7 x 346°5 ft. 


845 


| | 
| | 
| | 
j 
| | 
| 
| | 
| | 
| 
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Nort BinopE or Treic (North of Deepest Normal Point). 


E29. =5:099'; 122275. 
| Coefficients of L’(12°2275, z). 
| yo B | 


log c= 108734 


0 
108734  1:08734 | 
1880" 01620. 1°79608 1°49505 
0190" 327875. 181998 |. 133516 | 
158950: 09103 -48897 
5 ‘5924 177262 | 168053 2-98156 | 
185058. - 1:45315 | 23-6750 | 


: 


Value of L/(12°2275, °1150). 


n log — log log 'T, 
| | 
0 100000 
1 }-1:08734 1-06070 "14804 | | ~1°40618 
2 |. 1:49505°: 212140 | 1:61645 ‘41348 
133516 | 3°18209. |. 9°51725..°- - ‘03290 
4 | "48897 | 4:24279 |. 473176 ‘00054 
| 298156 | 5*30349  6:28505 00000(19) 
6 | 267500 6°36419 | 7:03919. 00000(01) 
é 
Series error: < -000001 | 1°41402 1°43908 


Hence L'(12-2275, °1150) = 02506. 


Calculating in like manner, we get the following table :— 


"1150 | —°-02506 | 
Hence = "1108, 


= “1780. 


| 


1100 +:00492 01525 
1195 | --01033 -01473 


ol) = 48°40 x 774,400 sq. ft. 


ot, = x ft. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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§30.  Sovurn TrinopE or Treic (South of Deepest Normal Point). 


T, = 3°587; =3°8294. 
Coefticients of L/(3°8294, z). 


2| |  1-96198 54441 24338 | 
3 ‘3618 155847 | °10288 | 1-62576 
4 1°83308 | 1:93596 | 1:33390 
5 "8085 190768 1°84364 | .1°14467 | 
| ‘8724 | 194072 1-78436 | 1-00621 
7 “9088 | —7:95847 1:74283 | 2°89773 
Value of L'(3°8294, °3085). 
‘68313 | 1°48996'| 07289.) 118138 
2 | ‘24338 | 2:97852 | 1:22190 °16669 
3 | 1:62576 | 2:46778 | .2:09354., 01240 
4 | 1°33390 | 3°95704.; 3:29094 | 00195. 
5 | 1:14467 | 3:44630 | 459097 00039 > 
6 | 100621 | 493556 | 594177 00009. 
7 | 2°89773 | 4°42482 | 5°32255 ‘(00002 | 
380897 | 591408 | 672305 | -00000(5) 
Series error <‘000008 1:18154 | 1:18138 


Hence L/(3°8294, *3085) = + 00016. 


Calculating in like manner, we get the following table :— 


Diff. 


‘3085 +°00016 ‘00130 
3090 00125 
--00239. 

| 


Hence = ‘3086. 
= 3828. 

9°367 x 774,400 sq. 

=12°2 x 346°5 ft, 
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| | 

| | 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 

| 
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§ 31. 
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Mippie Trinopr or Tree (North of Deepest Normal Point}. 


=8°587; ¢=24°711. 
Coefficients of L'(24°711, z). 
C C 
n |} n(n +1) n(n —1)/ 
1 log) c= 1°39289 1°39289 ~—-1:39289 
2| 11-3555 | 105521 244810 214707. 
3 | 31185. ‘49395 294205 246493 
4} 10592 02498 | 2°96703 2°36497 
5| |  1:37199 | 2°33902 | 1°64005 
1763 24625 «158527 | 80712 
| +4116 | 761448 «119975 35465 
174718 94693 | 04384 
| 9 | 6568 ‘781743 76436 181012 
| 10 7254 786058 | -62494 | 1-62494 
T88953 | 51447147308. 
Value of L’(24°711, °274). 
B 
n tog log z” log 
1 | 1:39289 | 1-43775 | -83064 
2) 214707 | 3-87550 | 1:02257 | 10°53341 
| 3 946493 | 331325 | -77818 | 600040 
236497 | 3°75100 | 11597: 1:30609 |. | 
5 | 164005 | 318875 | 382880 | 06742 
6 80712 | 462650 | 3-43362 | 00271. 
35465 706425 | 441890. -00026 
8 04384 | 550200 | 5°54584 00003 
| 9) 781012 | 693975 | 674987 | 00000 
10 | 162494 | 637750 | 6-00244 00000 
11 | 147308 | 781595 | 7-28833 00000 
Series error ‘000001 12°83950 | 12°84163 


Hence L'(24-711, -274) = — 00213. 


“And we get the following table :-— 


z) 
273 | —-00637 | ‘00424 
‘274 | -00213 ‘00447 
275 | +:°00234 


| | 
| 
| | 
/ 
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Hence | 
"4510, | 
3 = 28°03 x 774,400 sq. ft. 
39°2 x 346°5 fit. 


§ 32. NortH TRINODE OF (North of Normal Point), | 
T,=3'587; c=24-711. 
The coetticients of L’(24°711, z) are the same as for the Middle inode, 


n | log log z log Th 
| 1] 1-39289 | 2°74819 | 14108) 138384 
2 | 214707 | 3:49638 1°64345 -44000 
3 | 246493 | 424457 3-70950 | 05123 
| 4 | 236497 | 6:99276 | 3:35773 | 00228 
| 1:64005 | -7-74095 | 5°38100 .00002(40) 
6! 80712 | 848914 | 7-29626. '00000(02) 
Series error < ‘000001 1°44229 1°43509 


Hence L'(24-711, 0560) = + 00719, 


In this manner we get the following table :— 


0560 +-00719 | ‘00575 
0565 +-00144 | -00571 
0570 | —-00427 | 


Therefore ‘0566. 
*8868. 

vs = 55°12 x 774,400 sq. ft. | | 
= O52 x 346° ft. 


AGREEMENT BETWEEN THEORY AND OBSERVATION. | | 


§ 33. Sufficient observations are not yet available to enable us to test the above 
theoretical results with the degree of accuracy which we believe to be attainable. We 
may, however, conclude this memoir by stating what is already known to us—with the 
reservation that the results alluded to are maeely preliminary, and subject t to future © | 
correction and refinement. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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-§ 34. In October and November 1904, a series of observations on Treig were made 
under the superintendence of Mr E. MacLaGan-WEDDERBURN. Only one limnograph 
was used, and it was placed at the northern end of the lake. The observations were 


brovight to an untimely conclusion by the partial destruction of the instrument during | 
_ astorm. The seiches observed were rarely pure for any considerable time; and the 


depth of the lake varied considerably during the observations, so that the periods do 
not all belong to the same surface-level. T, varied from 9°09’ to 9°45’, the mean of. 


all the determinations attempted being 9:18’. T, varied from 5‘11’ to 5:22’; mean, 5°15’. 


Nothing i is known as yet regarding the actual position of the nodes of Treig. 


§ 35. In June 1905, observations were begun on Loch Earn by Mr James Murray 


under the superintendence of Professor CurystaL. Two Sarasin limnographs were 


calculations.. Unfortunately, these instruments proved insufficiently sensitive for the 
great majority of the delicate seiches which have occurred in the lake during June and . 
July. Mr Murray has, however, acquired great. skill in using the index limnograph — 


of EnprR6s ; and a considerable number of his charts are already at our disposal, The 


results hes given are merely preliminary, and must not be understood as anticipating 
the more accurate determinations which Mr Murray will doubtless make later on. 


Allowance being made for wind denivellations due to the shallow edges of the lake, 


the traces at the two supposed nodes are nearly pure sinusoids. The calculated positions | 
of the uninode and binode cannot therefore be far out. The values obtained for T, vary _ 


from 14°35’ to 14:77’, the mean being 14° for Ts, 7°97’ to 8" 36, mean 8° 10’. No” 


good determination of T, has yet been made. 


§ 36. The close agreement between the observed and calculated ile may be 


partly fortuitous. We cannot regard this as finally established until we have additional | 
_ observations, in which the essential data are more certainly determined. 


As regards the agreement between theory and observation to be expected in ‘general, 
we may point out that more accurate calculation of the periods is to be expected than 
of the nodes ; and that least accuracy of all can be hoped for in the calculation of the 
amplitudes of the seiches at different parts of the lake. The periods obviously depend 
more on the whole configuration of the lake, and less upon local irregularities, than do 


the nodes or the amplitudes. The nodal line would be very seriously displaced by a 
sudden alteration in the depth or breadth of the lake which might affect the periods . 


very little. Thus, for example, it is easy to see from the position of the dots in fig. 1, 
with reference to the parabola, that the Western Binode of Earn probably lies some 


distance west of the position calculated above. The amount of the displacement might : 
be calculated. by Rayieicu’s method if the data from soundings were sutliciently 


accurate.’ Also, a gently shelving shallow shore would cause flow across the lake, 


contrary to thé hypothesis of the theory ; and the effect of this might be to deform the 


nodal line, and to alter very considerably the amplitude of the seiche near the shore. 
These points we propose to discuss in detail in’a subsequent communication. 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| established—one at the uninode, the other at the binode, as determined by the above 
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XXXIII —The Alcyonarians of the Scottish National Antarctic Expedition. By 


Prof. J. Arthur Thomson, M.A., and Mr James Ritchie, M. A, (With Two 
Plates. ) 


(MS. received my 30, 1905. Read July 3, 1905. Lissa separately January 18, a: | 


The Alcyonarians collected by Mr W. S. BRucE on the Scotea voyage represent | 
‘Species—six of which are new, namely :— 


Primnoisis ramosa, n. 
Thouarella brucei, n. sp. 
Amphilaphis regularis, Wright and Studer. 
Primnoella scotix, n. sp. | 
Primnoella magellanica, Studer. 
Paramuricea robusta, n. sp. 
Gorgonia wrighti, n. 
Gorgonia studer, n. sp. 
- Umbellula durissima, Kolliker. 


_ Apart from the six new species, the collection is of interest in extending our know- 
ledge of the geographical distribution of previously recorded forms. Thus Amphilaphis 
regularis, Wright and Studer, previously collected off Inaccessible Island, Tristan da 
Cunha, and off Nightingale Island, was got in abundance off St Helena; Primnoella 
magellanica, Studer, previously collected off Monte Video and in the Magellan | 
Straits, was obtained at Burdwood Bank 54° 25’ S., 57° 32’ W.; while Umbellula 
durissima, Wright and Studer, previously obtained by the Challenger from the North — 

- Pacific Ocean, south of Yeddo, was found by the Scotia at 48° 06’ a10 SW. 
It may also be noted that the fine specimens of Umbellula deerinibinis Kolliker, 
give us a better idea of this beautiful species than the single young specimen collected 
by the Challenger. Several of the specimens obtained by Mr Bruce are much 
larger, older, and of more vigorous erowth than that which Ko.uiKer described and 
named. 
With the exception of the much-weathered Primnoisis ramosa, n. sp., all the | 
specimens are admirably preserved. — 


Family ISIDA. 
Sub-family 
Primnoisis ramosa, n. sp., Pl. I. fig. 2. 


The specimen is much weathered, quite devoid of polyps, and without the hse: 
portion. Although far from complete it attains a height of 230 mm., and a maximum 


lateral expansion of 45 mm. The bare stem bends frequently, at irregular intervals, 
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throughout its course, and gives off .many branches which are also naked. The 
branches arise at various acute angles, and some of them, especially towards the 
lower end, are almost as thick (1°5 mm.) as the main stem (1°75 mm. at the lowest 
part). Like the latter, they give origin to smaller branches, which may bear minute 
twigs with a single joint or with two joints. Small branches with only a few joints . 
are much more frequent on the stem than the large branches already mentioned, 
and they stand off from the stem at greater angles than the large branches—some, 
indeed, arising perpendicularly. 

All the branches spring from the calcareous inteinadse, and are equally developed 
-on all sides. They vary in number from 3 to 7, or even 8, per joint, 7 perhaps being 
‘the most common number. They seem to arise quite irregularly, a frequent interval 
between two on the same. side being 4 mm. ; but very. occasionally 3 or 4 arise in 
a whorl. 

The axis consists of élennonte horny nodes and calcareous internodes, the Latter 
| bein covered with very fine longitudinal grooves. The internodes are much longer 
than the nodes, and are themselves longer towards the apex of the colony. The 
following measurements of successive internodes were taken :—(a) from the lowest 
joint upwards, 5, 6°5, 7, 9 mm.; (b) from the topmost joint. downwards, 9, 9°5, 10, 9, 

10 mm. Near the base the lene nodes are only about 0°5 mm. in length, and 
oradually decrease towards the apex. The branches never begin with a horny node; 
in every case a process arises from the originative calcareous node, and on this the | 
first horny node of the branch is based. | eS 

This species most closely approaches P. antarctica : but the branches arise team all 
surfaces of the stem and secondary branches, and are equally. developed on all sides, 
_ whereas in P. antarctica the branches arise from only four sides and.are unequally — 
developed. Moreover, in the new species the calcareous internodes are much longer 
than in P. antarctica, and may bear 7 or 8 branches, whereas in P. antarctica there 
are only about 4 per joint. 


The specimen bears several siliceous. sponges, several Polyzoa, a small brown 
Actinian, ‘and several worm-tubes. 


Locality.—Station 411, lat. 74° 1/8. , long. 22° W.: 161 fathoms. Surface tempera- 
ture 28° 9° , March 12, 1904. | pie 


Family PRIMNOID/. 
Sub-family PRIMNOINE. 
Thowarella brucei, n. sp., Pl. I. fig. 1; Pl. IL. fig. 1. 


Several specimens of strong upright branched colonies of a creamy-white colour 
were found at various stations. The largest specimen is a bushy colony 14 cm. in 
height by 10°5 cm. in maximum breadth, with an axis 5 mm. in breadth at the base ; 
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but like the others, with one exception, it lacks the basal attachment. The single 
complete specimen is a graceful bush, 9 cm. in height by 4 cm. in maximum, breadth, 
with an axis 1 mm. in breadth at the base, and an expanded disc of attachment almost 
1 em. across. Of the other specimens the following measurements were taken :— 
(a) 14 em. in height by 3 in breadth, a single branch, with an axis 4 mm. in breadth ; 
(b) 11 em. in height by 9°5 cm. In maximum breadth, a bushy colony with an axis 
- 3 mm. in breadth at the base; (c) 8 cm. in height by 9 cm. in maximum breadth, a 
bushy colony with an axis 2 mm. in breadth. The colonies bear Comatulids attached © 
by their cirri, encrusting Polyzoa, hydroids, and several sponges. 
The branching of the specimens differs from that of the previously described species 
of Thouarella. A main stem, 1 to 5 mm. in diameter, gives off strong branches almost - ee 
_as thick-as itself, and sometimes attaining a length of 12 em. They arise in at least oe. 
three directions and at irregular intervals. From these branches, as also from the — 
intervals between them on the main stem, slender twigs arise on all. sides, and at 
‘varying angles. But the strong branches of the first degree may also bear strong 
branches of the second degree, likewise carrying slender twigs. The larger branches — 
show a tendency to curve inwards towards the main stem. ee hae 

In all cases the slender, graceful twigs spring from all sides at very irregular 

intervals, and are equally developed all round. As a result of the repeated branching, 
_ of the incurving of the larger branches, and of the very numerous close-set twigs, the 
colony bears a characteristic resemblance to a thickly-growing sturdy bush. | 

Where the coenenchyma has been rubbed off in the lower parts of the colonies, the 
stout, almost: inflexible axis is exposed. It is tawny-brown in colour, with in some 
places a yellowish sheen; but it becomes lighter in colour (honey- yellow), as well as 

_ very flexible, towards the tips of the branches and in the twigs. It is composed of 
horny and calcareous materials, and is circular in cross section. Bee eS - 

The calices, which are about 1 mm. in height, are borne chiefly on the twigs, but 
they are occasionally borne by the twig-supporting branches and by the main stem. : 
On the twigs they are closely approximated, arising in all directions and without any 

_ definite arrangement. They are pear-shaped, and generally bent inwards to the axis. 

‘The number of transverse rows of scales varies slightly, but five is a very common 
number. The number of longitudinal rows is about seven. The scales appear to be 
similar in size and structure on all sides of the polyp, there being none distinctively 
dorsal or ventral. ‘They have a convex upper edge, frequently assume an almost 

quadrangular form, and are thickly tuberculated. Fusion of the tubercles occasionally — 
gives rise to very slight ridges running outwards from the nucleus. The embedded 
edges of all the scales are more ragged than the free edges. 

The rows of scales are surmounted by about seven opercular scales, all of which Lies | me 
a ridge projecting for a considerable distance, usually bordered by a narrow leaf-like al 
wing. 


This species is marked off from others previously described by the origin of strong 
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branches in at least three directions, by the origin of twigs on all sides of the axis, by 
the cylindrical shape of the axis, and by the detailed speculation of the polyps.. 


Localities.—Burdwood Bank, 56 fathoms, December 1, 1908 ; Gough Island, 100 
fathoms, 22, 1904; St Helena. 


Amphilaphis regularis, Wright and Studer, PL. II. fie. 5 


Numerous fine specimens of this graceful form were obtained from St Helena. The 
following measurements of height and lateral expansion were taken in cm. :—40 by 25, 
83 by 15, 26 by 15, 20 by 30, 17 by 9, 20 by 19, 20 by 10, 16 by 11; but none of 


these represent complete specimens. As is the ease with Thoucwr ella brucei, there are . 


very noticeable ditferences in the vigour of the various —- for some have the 
polyps much more crowded than others. 
____The specimens agree closely with the description by WricHT ak: STUDER, but. it 
7 may be noted that the figures of the spicules given in _ the. Challenger Report do not 
‘show the prominent spines described in the text.. We have: therefore. given a 
supplementary figure. | | 

We add a few details in reference to the spicules. The scales of the ene | 
are roughly triangular, usually with an indentation in the base directly opposite the 
nucleus. A‘strong ridge, sometimes double, extends from the apex of the triangle — 
towards the nucleus, which, however, it seldom reaches. The calyx scales resemble . 
rude ellipse, toward the upper edge of which the tubercles have become fused to form — 
‘prominent ridges, frequently 0:08 to 0°l mm. in length, radiating from the nucleus and 
- projecting as spines beyond the edge. The arrangement of the ridges resembles that of — 
the teeth in a comb. 
_ The specimens bear numerous small Actinians, clusters of Polyzoa, clambering 
Ophiuroids, serpuloid worm-tubes, small barnacles, ete. 


rimnoella scoti#, n. sp., Pl. II. 3 and 8. 


upright colony, 105 mm. in height, of a ‘dirty yellowish- -white 
The basal portion is absent and the axis-has disappeared. It looks as if the dredge had ~ 
dragged the colony from off the axis, for there is a slightly oval central canal, a little 
~ over 1 mm. in diameter at the base and narrowing to 0°5 mm. towards the apex. | 
The stem is closely covered with polyps arranged in whorls of 9 to 11, the most 
frequent number being ten. The calices are closely apposed to the stem and are 
pressed against one another laterally, and the whorls themselves overlap, so that the 
general effect is that of a uniformly thick rod with a diameter of 4 mm. 
‘The calices are from 2°5 to 3 mm. long and 1 mm. broad, but owing to the over- 
lapping at the base less than 2 mm. of the calyx is visible. Under the lens the 
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verrucee appear as slightly flattened cylinders covered with fine horizontal striz, which 


higher magnification shows to be the smooth edges of regularly arranged broad 


imbricating scales. These are arranged in two longitudinal parallel rows along the 
dorsal surface, those in one row interlocking with the alternate scales of the other row. 
- The upper edges of all the dorsal scales are parallel, and the two rows meet in the 
middle without any distinct angle or keel. Hach row has from 21 to 28 scales. 


On the ventral side of ‘the calyx there are two small longitudinal rows.along the. 


_ edges, but the rest of the surface 1s covered with indistinct roundish scales irregularly 


disposed. 


There does not seem ‘to be any “special operculum, but. several of the uppermost 


scales bend over so as partly to cover the mouth of the calyx, within which the | 


retracted tentacles of the polyp can usually be seen. | 


The dorsal calyx-scales are roughly rectangular, very broad and slightly curved to 


fit the cylindrical polyp body. The upper or projecting margin of each scale is smooth, 


_ while the lower or overlapped margin is toothed. The whole of the inside of the scale, 


except a narrow strip along the upper edge, is covered with numerous small tubercles. 


On the external surface there are numerous very fine wavy lines Fanning. from edge to 


edge of the scale. 


The other scales are irregular in ‘outline, sometimes with toothed margins, sometimes _ 


smooth-edged - ; they may be almost free from tubercles or covered with them. 


All the scales are colourless, and show an eccentric darker nucleus from which any 
slight ridges on the surface run. From these nuclei, as is shown by pears hight, the - 


rest of the scale has been deposited in concentric zones. 


Locality. —Burdwood Bank, lat. 54° 25’ S., long. 57° 32’ W. 52 fathoms. Surface 
temperature 41°8°, December 1, 1903. 


Primnoella magellaniea, Studer, fig. 


An almost cialis specimen of this species, lacking only a small part of the: basal 
region. The stem reaches a height of 148 mm., but towards the lower end the 


ccenenchyma has disappeared, exposing the brown axis for about L5 mni., while for the 
next 30 mm. the whorls of polyps are broken and incomplete. | 


_ The specimen agrees with the description of P. magellanica given in the Challenger — 


Report except in the following particulars. In the Challenger specimen the number 
of polyps in a whorl was 8; in the Scotia specimen there are 9, 11, 12, 13, 10, 12, 


- 12, 18, in the various whorls counted. In the Challenger specimen the opercular 


scales were in length and breadth 0°48 x 0°2 mm., while the corresponding measurements 
for the Scotia specimen are 0°65 x 0°35, 0°625 x 0°375 mm. Similarly for the calyx 
scales, the measurements for the Challenger specimen were 0°31 x 0°3, 0°36 x 0°37 ; 
and for the Scotia specimen 0°3 x 0°3, 0°425x 0°35, 0°3x0'25. Thus there are 
decidedly larger dimensions in the scales of the Scotia specimen. The larger and 
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variable number of polyps in a whorl is of greater importance, but it probably means 


nothing more than a greater vigour of growth. 


The figure in the Challenger Report shows the whorls too far apart, as the text 
points out; we have therefore given a supplementary figure. 


Locality.—Burdwood Bank, lat. 54° 25’ S., long. 57° 32" W.; 52 fathoms. Surface 
temperature 40°8°, December 1, 1903. 


Family MURICEID 
icea robusta, Nn. sp., Pl. 1. fig. FL and 7. 


A strong upright colony of a light brown colour, expanded for the most part in | 


one plane, 27°5 cm. in maximum height by 14 cm. in maximum breadth. Not far 


from the base, which is expanded to 2 cm. and soon narrows to 1 -om., a strong 
side-branch is given off with a diameter of 6 mm., and this, like the main stem, bears 
strong offshoots from which smaller, usually simple, branches arise. The -branching 
is very irregular, but anastomosis is rare, being represented in one of the specimens by 
only two instances, one of which shows the junction of an apparently broken branch of | 
the first degree with the main stem. In another specimen, 18 em. by 12 em., there is no 


anastomosis. Towards the base of the colony the main stem is distinetly flattened, o°5 


by 8 mm., immediately above the basal thickening. | | pe 

The axis is horny, non-calcareous, fibrous, and of a brownish colour. It narrows 
from about 6 mm. near the base to 1 mm. near the tips of the branches. aie as 

The ccenenéhyma is relatively thin (0°5 mm.) and somewhat translucent, allowing 
the brownish axis to shine faintly through. Its surface is rough, owing to the abundance 
of large colourless spicules which cover it. Some of ten spicules project from the 
tops of the verrucee as crowns of spines. ; ee 

The yellowish verrucee are cylindrical with a slightly conical summit, 15 mm. in 
height by 1 mm. in diameter, and arise perpendicularly from all sides of the main stem 


and its branches. They are closely set, without any regular interval between them. 


Four or five are always grouped at the tip of a branch, giving it a knobbed 
appearance. | 

The polyps are wholly retanabed, and an dneronlintn of 8 parts, each composed. of 
about 5 spicules resting on the bases of the tentacles. closes over the aperture. Round | 


the top of the verruca a few rows of spicules are arranged horizontally, and on this 


support the bases of the opercular covering rest. os 

Various types of spicules characterise the species. — Most characteristic are the large 
tuberculate clubs whose ‘ handles’ form the spiny crowns of the verruce, while the much 
divided root-like ‘ heads’ are embedded in the ccenenchyma. There are also simpler clubs 
with heads covered with tubercles and spiny processes. Curved spindles are common, 
some knobbed and thickened, with comparatively large projeoking processes and smaller — 
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spines; others are more regular, boomerang-like, with spines and meen only ; 
others again are almost smooth with only a few small warts. 

a The following measurements were taken :—complex clubs, 0°8 to 0°9 mm. in length 
= by 0°45 between the extremes of the spreading heads; broad almost straight sae 
mm.: narrow curved spindles, 0° 7x 0°04, 0°5 x 0°05, 0°425 x 0° 06 mm. 
simple forks sith few spines, 0°5 mm. in length by 0°1 at the forked end. 


os ~ In general the colony presents a remarkably sturdy, rigid appearance, due to the 
4 thickening effect of the numerous polyps which arise from the flexible twigs and branches. 
The various specimens bear numerous a sanind animals, e.g. small Actinians, Polyzoa, 
worm-tubes. 
This new species may be distinguished from most of the other representatives of the © 
7 ) - genus by the absence of any arrangement of the verruca spicules in longitudinal rows. It 
= is separated from all by the characters of its spicules, and in’ particular by the large 
a tuberculate clubs with expanded divaricate heads. From P. ramosa, which it most. 
= .- nearly approaches in appearance, and from P.laxa,it may be distinguished, apart 
2 from the spicules, by. the absence of any intermediate part of the stem or branches 
free from polyps. The verruce: are distributed equally on all sides of the stem and 
branches instead of being disposed, for the most part, on opposite sides. From P. ramosa 
. 4 _ itis also distinguished by the exceedingly rare occurrence of anastomosis. Some of the 
_  - spicules of KOoLLIKER's P. spinosa closely resemble some of those in our species, but in 
P. spinosa the coenenchyma is very thin, the are sparse, and there are 
many other points of difference. 2 


Localities. —Gough Island, lat. 40° 20’ S., lone. 9° 56 100 fathoms; surface 
temperature 55°2 April 22. 1904, St Helena. 


Family GORGONIDA. 
Gorgoma wrighti, n. sp., Pl. I. figs. 7 and 8; Pi. II. figs. 6 and 9. 


A- much-branched, flexible, upright’ white colony with a general height of 22 
em. by about 10 cm. in breadth. The main stem gives off, about 25 mm. 
-above the base, a strong branch which hears long flexible offshoots, and these 
again bear numerous usually simple branches. There are even some branches of 
the fourth degree, and with the base of one of these another branch unites—the 
only instance of anastomosis in the colony. The branches have a fairly uniform 
thickness of 2 mm., and can hardly be said to taper toward the blunt, rounded, or 
swollen tip. The larger branches are very slightly flattened towards their base. They 
all arise at angles rather less than 90°, and the whole system shows a tendency to 
spread in one plane, though here and dics a branch arises at right angles to the 
rest. The branches of the same degree are markedly parallel when not twisted out 
of their original direction. There is a tendency in the secondary branching to 
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preponderate towards the side more remote from the main axis. The first m 
branch is 150 mm. in length and 2°5 mm. in breadth. 

Towards the base of the colony a portion of the axis is exposed. It is slight 
flattened, 3 mm. in breadth, horny, non-calcareous, and very flexible. The colo 
is a rich dark brown, fading into pale brownish yellow towards the tips of tl 
branches. There are very marked ‘chambers’ or curved transverse septa. 
cross section shows a central canal filled with whitish material. 

The coenenchyma is thick (0°375 mm.) and has a granular appearance, due to the co 


- plete covering of spicules. On one of the branches there is a calcareous cirripede gall 


The polyps occur on all surfaces of the stem and branches, but are more freque 
along. the opposite sides than along the middle. They are completely retractile, a1 


when withdrawn leave small almost circular openings, which are on a level with. t' 
_ surface on the. older portions, while in the younger parts their Margins are slight 
— raised to form lips, giving a warty appearance to the terminal regions. 


The spicules are translucent spindles and scaphoids, almost always curved, and bee 
ing numerous spines which often equal or exceed the diameter of the spicule prop 


_. The spines are generally developed to a much greater extent on the convex side 


the spicule. . They are frequently tubercled or almost branched. Some of the spindl 


are fairly smooth with only a few tubercles. The following measurements were tak 


of the length and maximum breadth including the spines :—0°85 x 0°1, 0°8 x 0 1, 0°75 


0°06, 0°7 x 0°04, 0°6 x 0°06, 0°5 x 0°03, 0°4 x 0'1, 0°3 x 0°075 mm. AS almost. eve 

possible adjective is already preoccupied as the specitic name of some (Gorgonia or § 
called Gorgoa, we have named this new form G. wrighti after Prof. EK. PERCEV 
WRriGHT, joint-author of the Challenger Report on Alcyonarians. 


Locality.—- Station. 81.5 lat. 18° 26'S 37° 58" W.; 40 to 50 


Gorgonia studeri, n. sp., PL. I. fig. 4.5. PI. LL. fig. 4. 


‘A portion of an upright branched white colony, consisting of what may be part 


the main stem (30 by 2 mm.), bearing on one side two parallel branches from one 


which a smaller branch arises. The distance between the two parallel branches is 
mm. ; the length of the longer simple branch is 95 mm., of the shorter 70 mm.,.and 


‘its bianel 35 mm. There is an indication that still another branch arose from vee le 
so that branching of at least the third degree is present. The branches, which ta’ 
almost imperceptibly towards their tips, have a diameter of 2mm. They lie in one pla 


leave the axis at an angle of about 70°, and are angntny compressed in their ol 
portions. 

The axis is horny, non-calcareous, and. flexible, of a brown colour passing into a hot 
yellow in the younger portions. It shows transverse ‘ chambers’ or curved septa. 
diameter at the oldest part is 0°3 mm. 


The polype show a tendency to bilateral arrangement, being more frequent along 
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two opposite sides of the branches, although by no means confined to these. They are 
not wholly retracted, but protrude from the surface of the coenenchyma as small 


roundish warts surrounded by a gently sloping spicular dome, which rises gradually to 
form a very slight lip around the polyp aperture. 


The spicules, which are whitish and translucent, are of three main brpée (a) Most | 


abundant are long narrow spindles, e.g. 0°75 x 0:06, 0°7 x 0°05 mm., covered with warty 
tubercles, which are frequently produced into blunt spines. The spines show a marked 

tendency to unilateral development, being often more prominent. and more numerous on 
one side of the spindle. () Less abundant are scaphoid forms, ¢.g. 0°7 x 0°12, 0°4 x 0° 06 


mm. (c) There are also some forms which approach the ‘ club’ type and differ greatly in- 


size, ¢.g. 0°45 x 0°12, 0°25 x 0° 06 mm. Their heads are covered with long blunt pro- 
cesses, similar to the blunt spines of the spindles, and these are sometimes continued 


down the ‘handle’ of the club. Both the the ‘clubs are readily 
derivable from the spindle type. 


We have named this new species (.. studeri after Prof TH. STUDER, joint- dathor of 
the Challenger Report on Alcyonarians. 


Locality.—Station 81; lat. 18° 26’ S., long. 37° 58' W. ; 40 to 50 fathers. 


‘Family UMBELLULID&. 
Umbellula durissima, Kolliker, Fl. fig. 


About twenty specimens of this beautiful form were ‘obtained ie one loc ality, 


from a depth of 1742 fathoms (April 13, 1904). Only one specimen was obtained by 


the Challenger expedition, and that much younger and smaller than the ae of the 
Scotia specimens. 


The following total length measurements were taken :—50, 45, 42, 37, 34, 32, 22, 


20, 18,17 cm. The heads vary from 2°8 cm. in height and breadth to 1°7 in height - 


by 0°5 in breadth. The stalk is very slender in proportion to the head, and the follow- 
Ing breadth measurements were taken :—3°5 mm. almost at the base and 1 mm. near 
the top of the largest specimen ; 1°5 mm. at the base and 0°5 mm. near the sap of the 
smallest specimen. 

There is considerable diversity 1 in the number of poly ps—thus one head had 9, one 
had 7, five had 6, one had 5, and four had 3 polyps. The colouring of the polyps is 


exceptionally beautiful—a alli blue fading basally into white; the tentacles are_ 


chocolate brown. Eight vertical rows of rod-like spicules extend up the surface of the 
polyps and are continued into the tentacles. The largest polyps measure 15 mm. by 
8 mm., not including the tentacles, which are 15 mm. in length. The minute siphono- 
zooids are exceedingly numerous, covering the whole ventral surface of the head except 
a narrow median ridge, and also extending in bands between the bases of the polyps or 
autozooids. The bluish colour was not noticed in the Challenger specimen, and 


seems to be gradually fading in those under our observation. 
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The larger spicules are rods with rounded or swollen ends, and have the following 


dimensions in mm. 
12x Orl. 


verruce, 


Fig. 
Fig. 


Fig 


Fig. 


-—2°5 x 0°25, 2x 0°2, 2x 0°15, x 0°13, 1°49 x 0'125, 1°4 x 


Besides these there are minute rods, 0°14 x 0°023, 0°1 x 0°02. 


Locality.—48° 06’ 8., 10° 5’ W. Bottom at 1742 fathoms, pebbles and diatom ooze. 
Surface temperature 40°8° F. 


EXPLANATION OF PLATES. 


Prats |. 


¢. 1. Thouarella brucei, n. sp. A branch with twigs. Nat. size. 


. 2. Primnoisis ramosa, n. sp. A portion of the axis with branches. Nat. size. 


magnified about 10 times. 
Umbellula durissima, Killiker. The largest head, about 25 times. 
Paramuricea robusta, n. sp. A small piece of a branch with verruce, magnified about 2 times. 


6. 
8. 


Gorgonia wrighti, n. sp. 
Gorgonia wrights, 3 L. Sp. 


Thouarella brucei, n. sp. 


Par amuricea robusta, n 
Primnoella scotiz, n. sp. 
Gorgonia studert, n. sp. 


Gorgonia wrighti, n. sp. 


. 3. Primnoella magellanica, Studer. ‘Three whorls of polyps. x9 oe 
g. 4. Goryonia studert, n. sp. — The whole fragment, natural size; anda portion of the axis with 


Showing the mode of branching. Nat. size, 
A poreion of the axis, showing the chambers, magnified about 10+ times, 


Prats Il. 


n. Sp. 


. Amphilaphis regularis, Wright and aaa. 


Paramuricea robusta, n. sp. A small portion with two verruce. x 10. 


. Primnoella scotie, n. sp. 


wr ighti, n. Sp. 


The apex with four whorls of polyps. x 8. | 
small portion of the stem. x 


| 
| Fig 
| Fi 
| Fi 
| Fig. | 
Fig. 
| Fig. | 
Fig. 
| Fig. 
| Fig. 
Fig. 
Fig. 
| Fig. | 
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Election. | 
1904 Coles, Alfred Charles, M.D., D.Sc., York House, Poole Road, Bournemouth, W. 
1888 | C. | Collie, John Norman, Ph.D., F.R.S., F.C.S., Professor of Organic —! in the 
| University College, Gower Street, London 
1904 | C. |* Colquhoun, Walter, M.A., M.B., Muirhead Demonstrator of Physiology, Universit of 
Glasgow, 7 Stanlev Street, Glasgow, W. 
1886 Connan, Daniel M., M.A. 
1872 |. Constable, Archibald, LL.D., 11 Thistle Street | 130 
1894 | _ Cook, John, M.A., Principal of the Government Central College, Bangalore, India 
1891 | * Cooper, Charles A., LL.D., 41 Drumsheugh Gardens : 
1905 | * Corrie, David, F.C.S., N obel’s Explosives Company, Polmont Station 
1875 Craig, William, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Lecturer on Materia Medica to the College of Surgeons, 
71 bBruntsfield Place 
1898 * Crawford, Francis Chalmers, 19 Raval Terrace 
1903 Crawford, Lawrence, M.A., D. Se., Professor of Mathematics in the South ‘Afetoan College, 
Cape Town | : 
1887 * Crawford, William Caldwell, 1 Lockharton Gardens, Colttiton Road : 
— 1870 | _ Crichton-Browne, Sir Jas., M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., Lord Chaucellor’s Visitor and Vice- President 
| of the Royal Institution of Great Bri itain, 61 Carlisle Place Mi ansions, Victoria Street; 
and Royal Courts of Justice, Strand, London 3 
1886 * Croom, Sir John Halliday, M.D., F. R.C.P.E,, Professor of Midwitery 3 in: the University of 
Edinburgh, Vice-President, Royal — College . of Surgeons, Edinburgh, 25 Charlotte 
1898 * Cullen, Alexander, F.S.A. Millburn House, by Hamilton | 
1878 | ©. | Cunningham, Daniel John, M.D., LL.D., D.C.L., F. R. S., F.Z.S., Professor of Anatomy in 
| the University of 18 Crescent | 
‘1898 * Currie, James, M.A. Cantab., Larkfield, Golden Acre - 
1904 * Cuthbertson, John, Secretary, West of Scotland “Agricultural Clee 4 Charles Street, 
Kilmarnock | 
1889 * Dalrymple, James D. G., F S.A. ised. and Scot., Meiklewood, Stirling : 
1885 * Daniell, Alfred, M. a: LL.B., D. Se., Advocate, c/o Messrs Buchan & Buchan, 8.8.C., 
37 Great King Street | 
1897 * Davidson, Hugh, of Braedaie, Lanark | | 2 
1884 | Davy, R., F.R.C.S. Eng., — to Westminster Hospital, Burstone House, Bow, North 
| ones | 
1894 |. Denny, Archibald, Braehead, Dumbarton 
i869 | C. Dewar, Sir James, M.A., LL.D., D.C.L., D.Sc. Dub., F.R.S., F.C.S., Jacksonian ein of 
V. Jd. Natural and Philosophy in the University of Cambridge, and 
Fullerian Professor of Chemistry at the Royal Institution of Great Britain, 
London : | | 
1905 * Dewar, James Campbell, A., 27 Douglas Crescent 150 
1904 Dickinson, Walter George F.R.C.V.S., Boston, Lincolnshire 
1884 . Dickson, The Right Hon. Charles Scott, K.C., Lord-Advocate of ‘Scotland, M.P. for the 
| Bridgeton Division of Glasgow, 22, Moray Place : 
1888 |. C. | * Dickson, Henry Newton, M.A., D.Sc., 2 St Margaret’s Road, Oxford 
1876 ~G, Dickson, J. D. Hamilton, M.A., Fellow and Tutor, St Peter’s College, Cambridge | 
1885 C. Dixon, James Main, M.A., President, Columbia College, Milton, Oregon, United 
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Date of 


Election. 


1897 
(1904 


1881 


1902 


1896 | 


1905 
1882 
1892 
1901 


1866 
~1901 


1878 
1904 
1859 
1903 


1892 | 


1899 


1893 | 


1904 
1904 
i885 


1875 


1897 | 
1884 


1879. 


1878. 


1900 


1875 
1888 
1859 


1883 | 


1899 
1904 
1888 


|* Evans, William, F.F.A., 38 Morningside. Park 


* Felkin, Robert W., 


* Dobbie, James Bell, F.Z.S., 2 Hailes Street 


* Dobbie, James Johnston, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., Director of the Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh, 27 Polwarth Terrace 


Dobbin, Leonard, Ph.D., LanvURer on Chemistry in the University of painbugh 7 Cobden 
Road 


Dollar, John A, W. OM. R. 0. V.S., 56 New Bond Street, London 


Donaldson, J.. M.A., LL.D. Pia of the University of St Andrews, St Andrews 
* Donaldson, William, M.A., Viewpark House, Spylaw Road : 


* Donaldson, Rev. William Galloway, Minister of St Paul’s Parish, 11 Claremont + Cresent 


* Dott, D. B., Memb. Pharm. Soc., 29 Spring Gardens | 
Doyle, Patrick, C.E., M.R.LA., F.G.S., Editor of Indian Engineers ‘ing, Calcutta 


* Douglas, Carstairs Calli, M. D., B.Sc., Professor of Medical Jurisprudence and Hy giene, 


Anderson’s College, Glasgow, 2 Royal Crescent, Glasgow 165 


Douglas, David, 22 Drummond Place 


Drinkwater, Thomas W., L.R.C.P.E., LRB.CS.E, 25 Blacket Place 


-Duncanson, J: J. Kirk, M. D., ERCP.E, 22 Drumsheugh Gardens 


* Dunlop, William Brown, M, 7 Carlton Street. 
Duns, Rev. Professor, D.D., 5 Greenhill Place 
| * Dunstan, John, M.R.C.V.S., 1 Dean Terrace, Liskeard, Cornwali | 


Dunstan, M. J. R., M.A, F.LC., F.C.S., South-eastern College, 
Wye, Kent. 


* Duthie, George, M.A. , Inspector-General of Education. Salisbury, Rhodesia — 
| Edington, Alexander, M.D., Colonial Bacteriologist, Graham’s Town, South Africa _ 
_|* Edwards, John, 4 Great Western Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow 


175 
* Elder, William, M.D., F.R.C.P:E., 4 John’s Place, Leith 
Elgar, Francis, Meinb. Inst.. C.E., LL.D., S., 18 Terrace, Regent’ Park, 
London 
Elliot, Daniel G., ‘Garater of of Columbian Museum, Chicago, 
U.S. 


* Erskine-Murray, James Robert, Sce., 39 Watcombe Cireus, N 


Ewart, James Cossar, M. D., F, L. Professor of N atural History, Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh 
* Ewen, J. T., B.Sce., Memb. Inst. Mech, E., H.M.LS., 104 King’s Gate, Aberdeen 
Ewing, James Alfred, M.A., B.Sc., LLD. .. Memb. Inst. C.E., F.R.S., Director of Naval 
Education, Royal Noval College, Greenwich | 3 
Eyre, John W. H., M.D., M.S 
logical Department), OER 19 Villiers Street, London ~ 
Fairley, Thomas, Lecturer on Chemistry, 8 Newton Grove, Leeds 
* Fawsitt, Charles A., 9 Foremount Terrace, Dowanhill, Glasgow — | 
Fayrer, Sir Joseph, Bart., K.C.S.1., M.D., F.R.C.P.L., F.R.C.S. L. and E., LL.D. ERS, 
Honorary Physician to the Queen, Lamorna, Falmouth - 
M:D., F.R.G.S., Fellow of the Anthropological abi of Bec, 
12 Oxford Gardous North Kensington, London, W. | 
* Fergus, Andrew Freeland, M.D., 22 Blythswood Square, Glasgow 
* Ferguson, James Haig, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., F.R.C.S.E., 
John, M.A., LLD., Professor of Chemis 


185 


7 Coates Crescent 190 


in the University of Glasgow 


180 


. (Dunelm), D.P.H. (Camb. » Hospital (Bacterio- 
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Date of 


Election. 


1868 


1898 
1899 


1900 


1880 


1872 


1904 


1858" 


| 


1867 


1891 


1888 


1899 


1867 
1900 


1889 
1880 


1861 


1871 


1881 
1890 


K. B. 


C.-B. 


C. B. 


Ferguson, Robert M., Ph.D., LL.D. (Sociery’ REPRESENTATIVE on GeEorGE HERIOT’ - 
Trust), 5 Gardens 
* Findlay, John R., M.A. Oxon., 27 Drumsheugh Gardens 
* Finlay, David W., B.A.,.M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P., D.P. H:; Professor of Medicine in ‘the 
* Flett, John S., M.A., D.Sc, Geological Survey Office; 28 J ermyn Street, London vo 
Flint, Robert, D.D., Corresponding Member of the Institute of France, Corresponding 
Member of the Royal Academy of. Sciences of Palermo, Emeritus Professor of _ 
Divinity in the of Edinburgh (Vice-Presient), 1 — Terrace, 
Musselburgh | 
- Forbes, Professor George, M. A., Memb. Inst, C.E., “Memb. Inst, EE, E.BS., F. RA. S., 
34 Great George Street, Weatminster | 
_ Forbes, Norman Hay, F.R. C: S.E., Drummiuor, Tunbridge Wells, Kent 
* Ford, John Simpson, F.C.8., 4 Nile Grove — 
_ Fraser, A. Campbell, Fellow of the British Academy, Hon. D.C. L. Oxford, LL.D., Litt.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Logic and: Metaphysics i in the University of 


_ |* Fraser, John, M.B., F.R.C.P.E,, one of H.M. - Commissioner in Lunacy for Scotland, | 


13 Heriot Row 


Fraser, Sir Thomas R., M.D., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., F. R.S., Professor of Materia Medica in 
the University of Edinburgh, to the in Seotland, 13 Drum- 
sheugh Gardens 

* Fullarton, J..H., M.A., D.Sc., Brodick, Arran | | 
* Fulton, T. M.D., Scientific Scottish Board, 417 Great 
* Galt, Alexander, D.Sc., — of the Technologiea Department, Royal Scottish Museum, 
Edinburgh 205 
 Ganguli, Sanjiban, M.A,, Mabarajq 8 college and Director of Public Instruction, 
Jaipur States, J aipur, India 

Gatehouse, T. E.,. Assoc. Memb. Tins: C.E 

Tulse Hill Lodi: 100 Tulse Hill, London 

Gayner, Charles, M.D., F.L.S. 


Gayton, William, M. D, 11 Avenue, North: Finchley, London, 
N.W. 


Meinb. ME. “Memb, Inst. 


* Geddes, George H. Mining Engineer, 8 dics Crescent | 210 | 


Geddes, Patrick, Professor of Botany in University Collene Dundee, and Lecturer on 
Zoology, Ramsay Garden, University Hall, Edinburgh _ 

Geikie, Sir Archibald, LL.D. Oxf., D.Sc. Camb: Dub., F.RS., EGS, Foreign Member 
of the Reale pe Lincei, Rome, of the National Acad. of the United States, 
Corresponding Member of the Institute of France and of the Academies of Berlin, 
Vienna, Munich, Gottingen, Turin, Belgium, Stockholm, Christiania, — 
New York, &c., 3 Sloane Court, London _ 

Geikie, James, LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., F.G.8., Professor of Geology in the University of 
Edinburgh, Kilmotie, Colinton Road 

Gibson, George Alexander, D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., ¥.R.C.P.E., 3 Drumsheugh Gardens | 

* Gibson, George A., M.A., LL.D., Profesor of Mele in the Glasgow and West. of 
Scotland College, 8 Sandyford Place, Glasgow | 
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Date of 


Election.| 


1877 


1892 
1900 


1887 
1880 


1898 


1901 


1899 


1897 
1891 
1898 


1883 


1880 


1886 | 


1897 
1905 | 


1905 


1899 
1888 | 


1905 


1899 | 


1881 


1876 


1896 
1896 


1888 


1877 


188] 


1880 | ©. 


1892 | 
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Gibson, John, Ph.D., Professor of srssenoe in the Heriot-Watt College, — 
Colinton, Midlothian | 


Gifford, Herbert James, Assoc. M. Inst. 0. E. re ‘ 
Gilchrist, Douglas A., B.Sc., Professor of Agriculture and Rural Economy, Armstrong 
* Gilmour, William, 9 Inverleith Row | 
Gilruth, George Ritchie, Surgeon, 53 Northumberland Street 990 
* Glaister, John, M.D., FF. P.S. Glasgow, D.P.H. Camb., Professor of Foitensic Medicine in 
the University of Glasgow, 3 Newton Place, Glasgow 
Goodwillie, James, M.A., B.Sc., Liberton, Edinburgh 


| * Goodwin, Thomas S., Professor of Chemistry, Veterinary Gages | 


Gordon-Munn, John Gordon, M.D., 34 Dover Street. London, W. < eae 
Graham, Richard D., 11 Strathearn Road | 925 
* Gray, Albert A., M. D, 14.N ewton Terrace, Glasgow : : 

* Gray, Andrew, M.A., D., F.R.S., Professor of Natural in ‘the University 
of Glasgow 3 
Gray, Thomas, B.Sc., Professor of Physics, Rose Polytechnic Institute, Terre Haute, — 
* Greentield, W.S., M. D., F.R.CP.E., General Pathology in the University of 
_ Edinburgh, 7 Heriot Row 


| Greanlees. Thomas Duncan, M.D. Edin., The Grahamstown, South Africa 230 


* Gregory, John Walter, D.Sc., F.RS., Professor of in the of Glasgow, 


~4 Park Quadrant, Glasgow 


* Greig, Robert Blyth, F.Z.S., Fordyce Lecturer in Monel: University of Aberdeen, — 
Torloisk, Cults, Aberdeenshire 


| * Guest, Edward Graham, M.A., B.Sce., 5 Church Hill 


Guppy, Henry Brougham, M. B. paaikk Salcombe, Devon 


. |* Halm, Jacob E., Ph.D., ieiiebiind Astronomer, Royal Oaaeiaiben. and Lecturer on 


Astronomy in, the of Edinburgh) Royal Blackford Hill, 
Edinburgh | 235. 


Hamilton, Allan M‘Lane, M.D., 44 East Twetity-ninth Street, New York | 
Hamilton, D. J., M.B., F.R. C S.E., Professor of Pathological eed in the University 
of Aberdeen, 35 s Road, Aberdeen 
Hannay, J. Ballantyne, Cove Castle, Loch Long | 
* Hargreaves, Andrew Fuller, EG S., Eskhill House, Roslin 


"Harris, David, Fellow of. the Statistical Lyncombe Riso, Prior Park Road, 
Bath 


. |* Harris, David Fraser, B.Sc. (Lond.), M. D.,_ F. S.A. Scot., Lecturer on Physiology in the 


University of St Andrews 
* Hart, D. Berry, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 29 Charlotte Square 
Hartley, Sir Charles fe K.C.M.G., Memb. Inst. C.E., 26. Pall Mall, London - 
Hartley, DSc, C., Prof. of Chemistry, Royal College of Science for 
Ireland, ‘Dublin 
Harvie- Brown, J. A., of Quarter, F.Z.8., Dunipace House, Larbert, Stirlingshire * 245 
Hayeraft, J. Berry, M.D., D.Sc., Prifeasor of Physiolog y in the University College of 
South Wales and Carditf 
* Heath, Thomas, B.A., Assistant Astronomer, Royal Observatory, Edinburgh 
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Date of 


Election. 


1862 


1893. 


1890 
1900 
1890 
1896 


1881 


1894 
1902 | 


1885 
«1881 


1896 
1904 


1897 
1893, 


1899 


1883 | 


1886 


1887 
1887. 
1882 
1904 
1904 
1875 
1894 
1889 
1882 

1901 


1900 | 


C.N. 


ON. 


OQ 


Hector, Sir J.. K.C.M.G., M.D., F.R.S., Director of the Geological Survey, Colonial 
Laboratory, Meteorological and Weather Departments, and of the New Zealand 
‘Institute, Wellington, New Zealand 


Hehir, Patrick, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., M.R.C.8.L., L.R.C.P.E. , Surgeon-Captain, Indian. Medical 


Service, Principal Medical Officer, H.H. the Nizam’s Army, Hyderabad, Deccan, India 
Helme, T. Arthur, M.D., M.R.C.P.L., M.R.C.S., 3 St Peter’s Square, Manchester 250 
. Henderson, John, ‘Dz Sc., Assoc. Inst. E.E., Kinnoul, Warwick’s Bench Rd., Guildford, 
Surrey 
* Hepburn, David, M. D.,, Professor of Anatomy 1 in the University College of South — 
and Monmouthshire Cardiff 
* Herbertson, Andrew J., M.A., Ph.D., Reader in Gases hs, and Curator, School of 
Geography, University of Oxford 4 Broad Street, Oxford 
Herdman, W.A., D.Sc., F.R:S., F.L.S., Prof. of Natural’ Histor, y in — 
Liverpool, Croxteth Lodge, Ullet Road, Liverpool 


Hill, Alfred, M.D., M.R.C.S., F.LC., Valentine Mount, Freshwater Bay, Isle of Wight 255 


* Hinxman, Lionel W. iy Bias, Geological Survey Office, George IV. Bridge 
Hobday, Frederick T. G., F.R.C.V.S., 6 Berkeley Gardens, Kensington, London 
Hodgkinson, W. R., Ph.D., F.1.C., F.C.S., Prof. of Chem. and Physics at the Royal Military 
Acad, and Rupal Artiller y Coll. Woolwich, 18 Glenluce Road, Blackheath, Kent 


Horne, J. Fletcher, M.D., F.R.C.8.E., The Poplars, Barnsley | 269 
* Horsburgh, Ellice Martin, M.A., B.Se., Lecturer in Technical ‘Mathematics, Utena of 
‘Edinburgh, 11 Granville Terrace 
Houston, Alex. Cruikshanks, M. B., C.M 
London 
Howden, Robert, M. A., M. B, C. M., Professor of Anatomy in ‘the Wahaseiity of Durham, 
14 Burdon N 
Howie, W. Lamond, F.C.S., Hanover Lodge, West Hill, Yarrow | 
Hoyle, William Evans, A,, 2. M.R.C. Brunsw ick Road, Withington, 
Manchester 
Hughes-Hunter, Colonel Charles, of Plas Coch, Llanfairpw ri, Anglesea, and Junior United 
Service Club, London 


Die, 4 Upper Addison Gardens Kensington, 


Hunt, Rev. H. G. Bonavia, Mus.D. Dub., Mus.B. Oxon., The Vicarage, Burgess Hill, 


Sussex 


* Funter, James, F.R.C.S.E., F.R.A.S., Rosetta, Liberton, Midlothian 


* Hunter, William, M.D., M.R.C.P. L. and E., M.B.GS., 54 Harley Street, aiken. | 


* Inglis, J. W., Memb. C.1., Kenwood, Midlothian 270 
Innes, R. T. A., Director, Government Observatory, J obannesburg, Transvaal 


* Ireland, Alexander Scott, 8.8.C., 2 Buckingham Terrace 
Jack, William, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Mathematics in the Halves sity of Glasgow | 
Jackson, Sir John, LL. D., 10 Holland Park, London | 
* James, Alexander, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 10 Melville Crescent 27 
Jamieson, Prot. Memb, Inst. C.E., 16 Rosslyn Terrace, Kelvinside, 


Gr 


* Jardine, Robert, M.D., M.R.C.S. Eng., F.F.P. and S. Glas., 20 Royal Crescent, Glasgow _ : 


Jee, Sir Bhagvat Sinh, G.C.1.E., M.D., LL.D. Edin., H.H. The Thakore Sahib of Gondal, 
Gondal, Kathiawar, Bombay | 


Horne, John, LL.D., F.R.S., FG. S., Director of the Geological ~— of Scotland, Sheriff- 
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Date of 


Election. 


1900 
1895 


1903 


1874 | 
1888 | 
1905 | 
1847 


1892 


1903 
1891 


1886 


1877 


1880 


1883 


1878 


3901 


1880 


1896 
1886 


1878 


1885 


1870 


1905 


1903 


1905 
1889 


1870 


4a 


aaa 


C.N. 


C. K| 


CQe 
A 


C. B. 


|* Jerdan, David Smiles, M.A., D:Sc., Ph.D., Temora, Colinton, Midlothian 


Johnston, Coloiel Henry Halcro, C.B., M.S., D.Se., M.D., F.L.S., Orphir 
House, Kirkwall, Orkney 
* Johnston, Thomas Nicol, M.B., C.M., Corstorphine Noun Corstorphine : 

Johnstone, George, Lieut. R.N. R. Marine Superintendent, British India Steam Navigation 
Co., 16 Strand Road, Calcutta, India | | 
Jones, Tiksele, M. Se., Lecturer on Chemistry, Beaufort House, Alexandra Park, 
Manchester | 
Jones, John Alfred, Memb. Inst..C.E., Fellow of the Univ. of Madras, Ainliaes Engineer to 
‘the Government of Madras, ¢/o Parry & Co., 70 Gracechurch St., London 
Jones, George William, M.A., B.Sc., 28 Roseneath Place 285 
Kelvin, The Right Hon. G.C, O., P.C., LL.D., D.C.L., F. R. S. Grand 
_ Officer of the Legion of Honour of France, esihes of the Prussian Order Pour le— 
. Mérite,» Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, and Emeritus Professor of | 
Natural Philosophy in the University of Glasgow, N etherhall, Largs, — and 

Eaton Place, London, S. W. 


ad Kerr, Rev. J ohn, M. A., Manse, Dirleton 
CL.N. 


* Kerr, John Graham, M. A., Professor of Zoology in the etveniits of Glasgow 


-. Kerr, Joshua Law, M.D., ‘Biddenden Hall, Cranbrook, Kent 


* Kidston, Robert, F.R.S., F.G.S., 12 Clarendon Place, Stirling ae 

_ King, Sir James, of Cees, Bart., LL.D., 115 Wellington Street, Glasgow | | 

King, W. F., Lonend, Russell Place, Trinity 
. Kinnear, The Rt. Hon. Lord, one of the Senators. of the College of Justice, 2 Moray Place 

Kintore, The Right Hon. the. Earl of, M.A. Cantab., LL.D. Leanne Aberdeen and ; 

Adelaide, Keith Hall, Inverurie, Aberdeenshire 
* Knight, The Rev. G. A. Frank, M.A., St Leonard’s: United Free voor, Perth 5 QO 
Knott, C. G., D.Se., Lecturer on A pplied Mathematics in the University of Edinburgh (late 
Prof. of Physics, ae University, J apan), (SRURETARY), 42 Upper Gray Street, 
Edinburgh 

* Kuenen, J. P., Ph.D. (Leiden), Prof. of Natural Philosophy in College Dundee 
* Laing, Rev. George P., 17 Buckingham Terrace _ 

Lang, P. R. Scott, M. ‘i B.Sc., Professor of Mathematics, University of St Andrews a 
* Laurie, A. P., M.A., D:Sc., Principal of the Heriot-Watt College, Edinburgh 300 © 
* Laurie, Malcolm, B.A., D.Sc., F.L.S., Royal College of Surgeons, Edinburgh = 

Laurie, Simon 8., M. ‘TLD, Emeritus Professor of. Education in the University of 

Edinburgh, 22 George Square : 
* Lawson, David, M.A., M.D., L.R.C.P., and S. E., Druimdarroch, ee Kincardineshire 
* Leightcn, Gerald Bawles. M. D., 51 E. Trinity Road 

Letts, E. A., Ph.D., F.LC., F. Cs ., Professor of Chemistry, Queen’s College, Belfast | 305 
* Lightbody, Hay; 56 Street | | 
* Lindsay, Rev. James, D.D., B.Sc., F.G.S., M.R.A.S., Corresponding Member of the Royal | 

Academy of Schonien, Letters and Arts, of Padua, Associate of the Philosophical 
Society of Louvain, Minister of St Andrew’s Parish, Springhill 
| Kilmarnock 

Lister, The Right Hon. Lord, P.C., M.D., ERCS.L, FRCS.E., LLD., D.C.L, F.RS., 

Foreign Associate of the Institute of France, Emeritus-Prof. of Clinical Surgery, King’s 
College, Surgeon Extraordinary to the King, 12 Park Crescent, Portland Pl., London 


Terrace, 
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1891 


£888 


Date of 
Election. 
1903 Liston, Wiliiam Glen, M.D., Captain, Indian Medical Service, c/o Grindlay Groom & Co., 
Bombay, India 
1903 * Littlejohn, Henry Harvey, M.A., M.B., B. F.R.C.S.E., 1 Atholl 310 
1897 | C. Lloyd, Richard John, M.A., D. Lit. 49a Grove Street, tiveasent | 
1898 | * Lothian, Alexander Veitch, M.A., B.Sc., 16 Clarence Drive, Hyndland, Glasgow 
1884 * Low, George M., Actuary, 11 Macks Place 
1888 | * Lowe, D. F., M.A., LL.D., Head Master of Heriot’s Hospital School, ‘Ehatiston 
. 1904 * Lowson, Charis Stewart, M. B., C.M., Captain, Indian Medical Service, c/o Messrs Thomas 
| Cook & Son, Bombay, india. 315 
1900 Lusk, Graham, Ph.D., M.A., Prof. of Physiology, Univ. and Bellevue Medical College, N.Y. 
1894 = Mabbott, Walter John, M.A., Rector of County High School, Duns, Berwickshire 
1887 M‘Aldowie, Alexander M., M.D., 6 Brook Street, Stoke-on-Trent 
Macallan, John, F.I.C., 3 Rutland Terrace, Clontarf, Dublin | 
L888 C. M‘Arthur, John, F.C.S., 196 Trinity Road, Wandsworth 2 aes London | | 390 
1883 | “ M‘Bride, P., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 16 Chester Street 
1903 * M‘Cormick, W. S., M.A., LL.D., 13 Douglas Crescent 
1899 * M‘Cubbin, James, B.A,, Rector of the Burgh Academy, Kilsyth 
(1905 * Macdonald, Hector M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Mathematics, University of. 
deen, 33 College Bounds, Aberdeen 
Macdonald, James, Secretary of the Highland and Society of 
C. |* Macdonald, James A., M.A., B. of Schools, Glengarry, ‘Dingwall 
1904 | | * Macdonald, J. A., M. rs B. Se, Olive Lodge, Polwarth Terrace — | 
1886 * Macdonald, The Rt. Sir J. H; A,, KC. 8: D., F.R.S., Lord Justice- 
Clerk, and Lord President of the Second Division of the Court of Session, 15 Aber ety } 
Place | | 
—1904 Macdonald, William, B. Se .,-M.Se., Chief of the Division of Publications under the eo 
ment of Agriculture, Club, Pretoria, Trausvaal 
1886 |* Macdonald, William J., M.A., Comiston Drive 330 
(1901 | C. | * MacDougal, R. Stewart, M.A., D.Se., 13 Archibald Place 
C. |* M‘Fadyean, Sir John, M.B., BSe.. Principal, and Professor of. Oectmaiive’ Fatholog gy in 
: the Royal Veterinary College, Camden Town, London | 
1878 | Macfarlane, Alexander, M.A., D.Se., LL.D.. Lecturer in Physics in University, 
Pennsylvania, Gowrie Chathin, Ontario, Canada 
1885 | C. | * Macfarlane, J. M., D.Sc., Professor of Botany and Director of the Botanic Garden, | 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
1897 * M‘Gillivray, Angus, C.M., M.D., South Tay Street, Dundee 335 
1878 M‘Gowan, George, F.I.C., Ph.D., 21 Montpelier Road, Haling, Middlesex | 
1886 | | * MacGregor, Rev. James, D.D., 3 Eton Terrace 
1880 | C. MacGregor, James Gordon, M. me D.Se., LL.D.. F.B.S., Prof. of Natural Philosophy i in the 
University of Edinburgh, 24 
1903 M‘Intosh, D. C., M.A., 37 Warrender Park Terrace 
1869 |C..N .| M‘Intosh, William M.D.. LL.D... F.B.S;, EY, S., Professor of Natural History 
| |. in the University of St 2 Abbotsford Crescent, St Andrews 340 
1895 | °C. |* Macintyre, John, M.D., 179 Bath Street, Glasgow | 
1882 * Mackay, John ‘aala M.A., LL.D., late Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh 
Academy, 69 N Street 
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Date of 


Election. 


1873 


1900 
1894 
1898 


1905 


1904 


1894 


1869 


—-1869 


‘1876 
1876 


1893 
1884 
1890 


1898 | 


1880 


1882 


1901 


1888 


1892 


1903 


1864 


1866 | 


1885 


1898 


1890 
1902 
1901 


1888 


1902 


1885 
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C. B. 


C. Kit. 


C. B. 


B. 


_| * Mackenzie, Robert, M.D., Napier, Nairn 


* Maclagan, Philip R. D., F.F.A. (TREASURER), St Catherine’s, Liberton 


M‘Kendrick,. John G., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Physiology in the 
University of Glasgow, 2 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow 
* M‘Kendrick, John Souttar, M.D., 2 Florentine Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow 
| 345 
‘Mackenzie, W. Cossar, D.Sc., Principal of the College of Agriculture, Gheezeh, Egypt 
* Mackenzie, W. Leslie, M.A., M.D., D.P.H., Medical Member of the Local Government 
| Board for Scotland, 1 Stirling Road, Trinity | | 
Mackenzie, William Colin, M.D., F.R.C.8S., Demonstrator of Anatomy in the University 
of Melbourne, Elizabeth Street North, Melbourne, Victoria. 
* Mackintosh, Donald James, M.V.O., M.B., Supt. of the Western Infirmary, Glasgow 
350 
Maclagan, Rk. C., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 5 Coates Crescent. : 
M‘Laren, The Hon. Lord; LL.D. Edin. & Glasg., F. RA. S., 
College of Justice (Vicz-Presipent), 46 Moray Place 
Maclean, Ewan John, M.D., M.R.C.P. London, 12 Park Place, Cardiff 


one of the Senators of the ~ 


-* Maclean, Magnus, M.A., D. Sc., Memb. Inst. E. E., Prof. of Electrical Engineering in 


the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical College, 51 Kerrsland — ssasuhiane ae 
Glasgow | 
Macleod, Very Rev. N orman, D. D., Westwood, Inverness 


355 
Macmillan, John, M.A., D.Sc., M. B., C.M., F.R.C.P.E., 48 George Square | 3 


|* M‘Murtrie, The Rev. J M.A., D. D., 13 Inverleith Place 


* Macpherson, Rev. J. Gordon, M. ra D.Sc., Ruthven Manse, Meigle 


*MVail, John C., M.D., 20 Eton Hedi, Hillhead, Glasgow - 


Mahalanobis, 8. C., B.Sc., Professor of Physiology, Presidency College, Calcutta, India 360 
Marsden, R. Sydney, M.B., C.M., D. Sc., F.LC., F.C.S., Rowallan House, Cearns Road, 
and Town Hall, Bir benhicad 


Marshall, D. H., M.A., Professor of Physics in Queen s University and College Kingoein, 
Ontario, Canad | 
Marshall, F. H. A., M.A., D. Se., Physiological University of Edinburgh 
* Marshall, Hugh, D. Se, F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry and on Miner alogy and Crystallo- 
graphy in the University of Edinburgh, 12 Lonsdale Terrace 
* Martin, Francis John, W.S., 17 Rothesay Place 
Martin, Nicholas Henry, F.LS., F. C.S., Ravenswood, Low Fell, Gateshead 
Marwick, Sir James David, LL. D., 19 Woodside Terrace, Glasgow : 
Masson, David, LL. D., Litt. D. Dub., Emeritus-Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature 
Univ. of Edin, H.M. for Scotland, 2 Lockharton Gardens 
* Masson, Orme, D.Sc., F.R. s., Professor of Chemistry in the University of Melbourne 
* Mastermau, Arthur Thomas, M.A., -D.Se., of Fisheries, of Agriculture, 
Whitehall, London 370 
a Matheson/The Rev. George, M.A., BD., D.D., LL. D., 19 St Bernard’s Crescent 
Matthews, Ernest Romney, C.E., EGS. Bridlington, Vaskshirs 
* Menzies, Alan W. C., M.A., B.Sc., F. C.S., Professor of Chemistry in St Mungo’s College, 
| Glasgow 
* Methven, Cathcart W., Memb. Inst. C.E., F.R.I.B.A., Durban, Natal, s. Africa 
Metzler, William H., ‘ B., Ph.D., Doisobiedion Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada, 
Professor of Mathematics, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N.Y. 375 
* Mill, Hugh Robert, D.Se., LL.D., 62 Camden Square, London — | 
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1905 * Miller-Milne, C. H., M.A., Rector, The High School, Arbroath, 8 Dalhousie Place, Arbroath 
1905 |. * Milne, Archibald, MA. BSe., Lecturer on Mathematics and Science, Church of Scotland 
Training College, 5 Elgin Terrace | 
1904 | C. |* Milne, James Robert, B.Sc., 56 Manor Place — 
1886 , |* Milne, William, M.A.., B. So, 70 Beechgrove Terrace, Aberdeen 380 
1899 * Milroy, Professor of Physiology in Queen’s College, Belfast, 14 Ashley 
| Avenue, Belfast 
Mitchell, Sir Arthur, K.C. B., M.. M. D., LL.D., 34 Drummond Place 
~1889 | | Mitchell, A. Crichton, D.Sc., Piofeseor of Pan Applied Mathematics, and a Principal of 
- the Maharajah’s College, Trivandrum, Travancore, India 
1897 * Mitchell, George Arthur, M.A., 9 Lowther Terrace, Kelvinside, Glasgow 3 
* Mitchell, James, M.A., B.Sc., 7 Bath Street, Nairn | 385 
1899 * Mitchell-Thomson, Sir Mitchell, Bart., 6 Charlotte Square 
1890 |. CG. | Mond, R. L., M.A. Cantab., F.C.S., The Poplars, 20 Avenue Road, Regent’s Park, London 
1887 | C. Moos, N. A. L.C.E., B.Se., Professor of Physics, and of 
the Government Colaba, Bombay 
| * More, James, jun., M. Inst. C.E., 74 George Street 
Morgan, Alexander, M.A., D.Se., Rector, Church Scotland Training College, 1. Midmar 
Gardens... 390 
Morrison, J. T., M.A., B. Se., of and Victoria College, Stellen- 
1901 Moses, O. St John, M.D., B.Se., F.RCS.E,, Captain, Indian Medical Service, 8 Lansdowne 
Road, Caleutta, India | 
1892 | ©. |* Mossman, Robert C., 30 Blacket Place | | 
1874 |C. K.|. Muir, Thomas, C. M. G. M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. Sapeilatenlert General of Education for Cape 
ae ; Colony, Education Office, Cape Son, ana Mowbray Hall, Rosebank, Cape Colony 
1888 | C. | * Muirhead, George, Commissioner to His Grace the Duke of Richmond and Gordon, K.G., 
| Mukhopadhyay, Asitosh, M.A., LL.D., F.R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics 
at the Indian Association for the © of 47 Russa Road North, 
1894 |. * Munro, J. M. M., Memb. Inst. EE., 136 ‘Bothwell Street, Glasgow ; 
| C. |* Munro, Robert, M. Ub, D, Hon. Memb. R.I.A., Hon. Memb. Royal Soc. of 
Antiquaries of Ir (Vicia 48 Manor Place and Elmbank, Largs, 
1896 * Murr ay, Allred A., M.A., LL.B., 20 Warriston Crescent 
1892 | C. |* Murray, George Robert Milne, F. R.S,, F.L.S., Keeper of the Botanical Department, British 
Si | Museum (Natural Hist.), Cromwell Road, London | 400 
18771 Murray, Sir John, K.C.B., D.C.L., Ph.D., D.Se., F: RS., Member of the Prussian 
Order Pour le Mérite, of the Challenges Expedition Publications 
| PRESIDENT). Office, Villa Medusa, Boswell Road. Blouse, Challenger Lodge, isnas 
| and United Service Club | 
1887" | Muter, John, M.A., F.C.S., South London Central. Public Laboratory, 329. Kennington 
Road, London | 
1902 Mylne, The Rev. R. S., M.A., B.C.L., Oxford, Lond., Great Amwell: Herts 
1888 Napier, A. D. Leith, M.D. OM, M.R.C.P.L., General Hospital, Adelaide, S. Australia 
1897 Nash, Alfred George, C.E., B.Sc., Engineer, Department of Public Works, Jamaica, 


Belretiro, Mandeville, Jamaica, 405 
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Date of 


Election. 


1887 
1898 


1884 


1880 


1878 
1902 |. 


1888 


1888 
1886 


1895 


1884 


1892 


1901 
1886. 


1889 
1892 | 


1881 


1904 
1863 


1893 
1889 
1905 


1886. 


1888 
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C.K. 


C.N. 


C.B. 


1902 |. 


1892 
1875 


1903 


1880 


* Paton, D. Noél, M. B.Sc., F.R.C.P.E., 22 Lyndoch Place 


* Pinkerton, Peter, M. Head Mathematica! Master, Watson’s Edinburgh, 


| 
* Nasmyth, T. Goodall, M.D., C.M., D.Sc., Cupar-Fife 
| Newman, George, M.D., D.P.H. Camibridge; 2 Woburn Square, London 


|* Nicholson, J. Shield, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of in. the University of 


Edinburgh, 3 Belford Park 
Nicol, W. W. J., M.A., D.Sc., 15 Blacket Place 
Norris, Richard, M.D., M. R.C.S. Eng., 3 Walsall Road, Birchfield, Birmingham *—s 4410 
Nunn, Joshua Arthur, C.1LE., D.S.0., F.R.C.V.S., Barrister-at-Law, Lincoln’s Inn ; Veter- 
inary Lieut.-Colonel Deputy Director-General, Army Veterinary 
Pretoria, South Africa 
| Ogilvie, ¥. Grant, M.A., B.Sc., Principal Assistant Secretary for Science, Art, and 
| Technology, Board of Education, Whitehall, London : 


| * Oliphant, James, M.A., 12 Murrayfield Road 


Oliver, James, M.D., F.LS., Physician to the London for 18 Gordon 
Square, London | 
Oliver, Thomas, M.D., F-RB.C. P., Professor of { Physiology in the University of Durham, 
7 Ellison Place, Newcastle-upon-Tyne 415. 
* Omond, R. Traill, 3 Church Hill | : 
Pailin, William. Alfred, F.B.C.V.S., Captain in the Veterinary Department, c/o 
Messrs Holt & Co., 3 Whitehall Place, London © 
Parker, Thomas, Memb. Inst. C.E., 1B Chapel Street, Edgeware ‘Road, London 
Paterson, David, ¥.C.S8.; Lea Rosslyn, Midlothian 
420 
* Patrick, David, M.A., LL.D., clo W. & R. Chambers, 339 ceua Street 


|* Paulin, David, Actuary, 6 Forres Street 


Peach, Benjamin N., LL.D., F.R.S., F.G.S., late. District Dinetintdadens: and Acting 
_Palezontologist of the Geclogioal of Scotland, 72 Grange Loan 
* Peck, James Wallace, M.A., Principal Assistant to Executive Officer ene) of. the 
| London County Council, 70 High Street, Hampstead, London _ 
* Peck, William, F.R.A.S., Town’s Astronomer, City Observatory, Calton Hill, Edinburgh 425 
Peddie, Alexander, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 15 Rutlaud Street | 
* Peddie, Wm., D.Sc., on Natural Philosophy, Painburgh, 14 Ramsay 
Garden 
Penny, John, M. B., M., D, Se., Great Broughton, near Cockermouth, 
Perkin, Arthur George, F.R.S., g Montpellier Terrace, Hyde Park, Leeds 
* Philip, R. W.; M.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 45 Charlotte Square- 430 
36 Morningside thse 
Pollock, Charles Frederick, M.D., F.R.C. S.E., 1 Buskiaghem Terrace, Hillhead, Glasgow 
Prain, David, Lt.-Col., Indian } M.A., M.B., LL.D., F.L.S., F.R.S., Hon. 
Memb. Soc. Lett. ed Arti d. Zelanti, Acireale ; Corr. Memb. Pharm. Soc. Gt. Britain, 
etc. ; Director, Botanical Survey of India, Royal Botanic Gardens, Shibpur, Calcutta 
* Preller, Charles Du Riche, M.A., Ph.D., Assoc. Memb. Inst. C.E., 61 Melville Street 
* Pressland, Arthur J., M.A. Camb., Edinburgh Academy © | 
Prevost, E. W., Ph.D., Weston, Ross, Herefordshire 


435 


-|* Pullar, J. F., Rosebank, Perth 


* Pullar, Laurence, The Lea, Bridge of Allan 
Pullar, Sir Robert, LL.D., Tayside, Perth 
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Date of 
Election. 
1898 * Purves, John Archibald, D.Sc., 53 York Place 440 
1897 * Rainy, Harry, M.B., C.M., F.R.C.P. Ed., 16 Gt. Stuart Street. _ 
* Ramage, Alexander G., 8 Western Murrayfield | 
1884 Ramsay, Peirson, M.R.1LA., F.L.S., C.M.Z.8., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., Fellow of the Imperial 
and Royal Zoological and Botanical Society of Vienina, Curator of Australian Museum, 
Sydney, N.S. Ww. | 
1891 * Rankine, John, M.A., LL.D. , Advocate, Professor of the Law of Scotland i in the vere 
of Edinburgh, 23 Ainslie Place. 
ae Ratcliffe, Joseph Riley, M.B., C.M. , Elmdon, Wake Green Road, Morley, Birmingham 445, 
taw, Nathan, M.D., Mill Road Liverpool 
1883 | ©. |* Readman, J. B., D. Se. F.C.S., Mynde Park, Tram Inn, Hereford 
1889 Redwood, Sir Bovarton, D.Sc. (Hon.), F.LC., F.C.S., Assoc. Inst. C.E., Wadham a tales 
Wadham Gardens, London 
1902 Rees-Roberts, John Vernon, M.D., D.Sc., National Club, 
Whitehall Place, London 
1902 | Reid, George Archdall O’Brien, M.B., C. M., 9 Vietoria Road South, Southsee, Hants. 450 
| Richardson, Ralph, W.S., 10 Place | 
Ricarde-Seaver, Major F. Athenzeum Club, Pall Mall, Lindos 
1898 | C. “Babee Alexander William, D.Sc., F.R. A.S., Lovedale, South Africa 
1880 | Roberts, D. Lloyd, M.D., F.R.C.P.L., 23 St John Street, Manchester 
(1872 Robertson, D. M. C. L. Argyll, M.D., FRCS Lb. D., Surgeon Oculist to King 
in Scotland, Mon Plaisir, St Jersey 
1900 | if Robertson, Joseph M‘Gregor, M-B., C.M., 26 Buckingham Terrace, Glasgow 
1896, * Robertson, Robert, M.A., 25 Road 
1902 | C. |* Robertson, Robert A., M. . B.Se., Lecturer on Botany in the University of St Andrews 
1896 | C. |* Robertson, W. G. Kiéchieou: D.sc., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., 26 Minto Street — | 
1905 C. | * Romanes, George, C.E., Slateford, Midlothian 460 
1881 | — | Rosebery, The Right Hon. the Earl of, K:G., K.T., LL. 2). D. C, i FR. S. , Dalmeny Park, 
Edinburgh 
Rowland, L. L., M.A., M.D., Provident of the State Medical Society, and Professor 
of and. in University, Salem, Oregon 
1902 | .C. | * Russell, James, 11 Argyll Place — 
1880 Russell, Sir James A., M.A., B.Sc., M.B., F.R.C.P.E., LL.D. Woodville, Canaan Lane 
1904 Sachs, Edwin O., 7 Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S. 465 
1903 * Samuel, John S., 8 Park Avenue, Glasgow © 
1897 * Sanderson, William, Talbot House, Ferry Road ae 
1864 Sandford, The Right Rev. Bishop D. F., D.D., LL.D., 4 Coates Crescent = | 
1903. * Sarolea, Charles, Ph.D., D. Litt., Lecturer on French Language, Literature, and Romance 
Philology, University of Edinburgh, Hermitage, Colinton 
1895 Savage, Thomas, M. D., F.R.C.S. England, M.R.C.P. London, Professor Of! Gynecology, 
Mason College, The Ards, Knowle, Warwickshire 470 
1891 - Sawyer, Sir James, Knt., M.D., F.R.C.P., F.S.A., J.P., Consulting siesta to the Queen’s 
ie Hospital, 31 Temple Row, Birmingham 
1900 | C. | * Schafer, Edward Albert, M.R.C.S., LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Phy siology | in the Univer- | 
| sity of Edinburgh 
1885 | C. Scott, Alexander, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., The Davy- Faraday Research enenient of the Royal 
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Date of | 
Election., 


1880 


1905 


1902 


1872 
1897. 
1894 
1870 


1871. 


1900 


1903 
1901 
1891 
1882 


1885 


1871 
1904 | 
1880 | 


‘1899 | 


1880 


1889 | 


1882 
1896 
1874 
189] 
1886 


1888 


1868 


1904 


1873 
1877 


1902 
1889 
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Seott, J. H., M.B., C. M., M.R.C.S., Prof. of in the Valveraty of Otago, New 


Zealand 
Scougal, A. E., M.A., H. M. OS Fo | Wester Coates Avenue ~ | 475 
Senn, Nicholas, M.D., 6 D., Professor of Surgery, Rush Medical - College, Chicago, 


Seton, George, M. A, Advocate, ore House, Abernethy, Perthshire — 
* Shepherd, John William, Carrickarden, Bearsden, Glasgow 


* Shield, Wm., Memb: Inst. C.E., 33 Old Queen Street, Wisksisiilin: | London 


Sime, James, M.A. Cetin House, 10 Grange Road 480 . 


Simpson, A. R., M. D., Emeritus Professor of in the Universi of 


52 Queen 


* Simpson, James Young, M.A., D.Sc., Professor of Natural Science in the awe College, 


Edinburgh, 52 Queen Street. 


| + Skinner, Robert Taylor, M.A. , Governor and Headmaster, Donaldson’s Hospital, Edinburgh 
-|* Smart, Edward, B.A., B.Sc., Benview, Craigie, Perth | 


* Smith, Alex., B.Sc., Ph. D., Prof. of General Chemistry, Taiwecsity of Chicago, Ills., U. S, 485 
Smith, C. Michie, B.Sc. . F.RAS., Director of the Kodaikanal and Madras Observatories, 
The Observatory, Kodaikanal, South India | . | | 

* Smith, George, F.C.S., Polmont Station 


| Smith, John, M.D., R.C.S.E., LL.D., ll Place 
* Smith, William Charlee, K.C., M. A., LL.B., Advocate, 6 Darnaway Street 


Smith, William Robert, M.D., D. Barrister-at-Law, Professor of Forensic Medioine in’ 
| King’ s College, 74 Great Street, Bloomsbury Square, London 
Snell, Ernest Hugh, M.D., B.Sc., D.P.H. Camb., Coventry eae 


Sollas, W. J., M.A., D.Sc., LL.D., F.R.S., late Fellow of St John’s Cambridge, and 


’ Professor of Geology and Paleontology i in the University of Oxford 


Somerville, Wm., M.A., D.Sc., D.Oec., Assistant H.M. Board of Agriculture 
4 Whitehall Place, 


* Sorley, James, F.I.A., C.A., 82 Onslow Gardens, Lotion 


* Spence, Frank, M.A., B.Sc., 25 Craiglea Drive 495 


- Sprague, T. B., M.A., LL.D., Actuary, 29 Buckingham Terrace 
* Stanfield, Richard, Professor of Mechanics and Engineering in the Heriot- Watt College hoe : 


. |* Stevenson, Charles A., B.Sc., Memb. Inst. C.E., 28 Douglas Crescent: 
| * Stevenson, David Alan, B.Sc., Memb. Inst. C. E., 45 Melville Street. 


Stevenson, John J., 4 Porchester Gardens, ia | | 500 


* Stewart, Charles Hunter, D.Sc., M.B., C.M., Professor of Public Health i in the University 


of Edinburgh, 9 Learmonth 


Stewart, Major-General J. H. M. Shaw, late R.E., Assoc. Inst. C.E., FR. G.8.;°-7 Inverness | 
Terrace, London, W. 


-1* Stewart, Thomas W., M.A., B. Se., Science Master, Edinburgh Ladies’ College, 29 Brunts- _ 


field Gardens. 
| Stewart, Walter, 3 (Queensferry Gardens 
Stirling, William, D.Sc., M.D., LL.D., Brackenbury Professor of Pavsiokoas and Histology 
in Owens College and Victoria University, Manchester | 505 
* Stockdale, Herbert Fitton, Clairinch, Upper Helensburgh, Dumbartonshire 


* Stockman, Ralph, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Professor of Materia Medica and Therapeutics i in the 
of 
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Date of 
Election. 


1903 
1896 


1905 
1885 


1904. 
1898 
1895 
1890. 


1870 


1899 | 


1892 


1885 


1905 
1887 


1896 


1903 


(1887... 


1880, 


1899 


-. Sutherland, David W., M.D., M.R.C.P. Loud., Captain, Indian Medical Service, Professor — 


of Pathology and Materia Medica, Medical College, Lahore, India 
* Sutherland, John Francis, M.D., Dep. Com. in cate for Scotland, Scotsburn Road, Tain, 
Ross-shire 


Swithinbank, Harold William, Court, Denham, 510 


| * Symington, Johnson, M.D., F.R.C.S.E., RS., Prof. of Anatomy in 
Belfast 

Tait, John W., B.Sc., factor of Leith 18 Netherby Road, Leith: 

Tait, William B.Sc., Memb. Inst. C.E., 38 George Square 


Talmage, James Edward, D.Sc, Ph.D., F.R.M.S., Professor of Geology, Univ. of 


- Utah, Sait Lake City, Utah 


 Tanakadate, Aikitu, ‘Prof. of Nat. Phil, in the Imperial University of J apan, Tokyo, 


| -Tatlock, Robert R., F.C.S., City Analyst’s Office, 156 Bath Street, Glasgow | 


Taylor, James, MI. Mathematical Master in the Edinburgh - dd 3 Melgund 


Terrace 
Thackwell, J. B., M.B.,. C.M. 


Thompson, D’ W., CB, B. A., Professor of History in 


College, Dundee 


Thoms, Alexander, 7 Playfair St Andrews | 
Thomson, Andrew, M.A., D.: Se., Academy, Ardenlea, Pitcullen, 


Perth 


ke Thomson, George Ritchie, M.B., C. M., Cumberland House, Von Brandis Square, J ohannes- 


C. 


1870 


1882 


1876. 
1874 


1874 


1888 
1905 


1861 


1895 
1898 


1877 | 
1889 | 


burg, Transvaal 


Agriculture, Brisbane, Queensland 
* Thomson, J. Arthur, M.A., Regius Prof. of Natural History in the. Univ. of ‘Aberdeén 
Thomson, John Millar, LL. D., F.B.S., Prof. of Chem. i in King’s College, Lond., 9 Campden 
Hill Gardens, London | 


Thomson, R. Tatlock, F.C.S., 156 Bath. Street, 
Thomson, Spencer C., kanes, 10 Eglinton Crescent 


University Buildings, Cans town 
~ Thomson, William, Royal Institution, Manchester 
Traquair, R. H., M.D., LL.D., F.R:8., F.G.S. , Keeper of the Natural History Collections in 
the Royal Scottish Edinburgh (Vice-Presipent), The Bush, Colinton 580 
Tuke, Sir J. Batty, M.D., D.Se., LL.D., F.R.C.P.E., M.P. for the Universities of Edinburgh 
and St Andrews, 20 Charlotte ee 
* Turnbull, Andrew H., Actuary, The Elms, Whitehouse Loan 
* Turner, Arthur pay M.D., F.R.C.S.E., 27 Walker Street 
Turner, Sir William, K. CB. M.B., ERO. Dub., R.S., 
Principal of the University of Edinburgh, 6 Eton Terrace _ | 
Turton, Albert H., A.I.M.M., 45 Ribblesdale Road, Streatham Park, London 535 
* Tweedie, Charles, M. A., B.Sc., Lecturer on Mathematics in the nidecaiated of Edinburgh, 
Underhill, Charles E., B.A., M.B., F.RCP.E, F.R.C.S.E., 8 Contes Crescent 


‘Underhill, T. Edgar, M. D., R.C.S.E., Dunedin, Barnt Worcestershire 


Thomson, George S., F.C.S., Dairy Commissioner for Queensland, Daurient: of 


Thomson, Wm., M.A., B.Sc, LL.D., Registrar, University of the Cape of 
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Date of | 


Election. | 


1888 
1891 


1873 
1902 
1886 
1898 
1891 
1901 


1904 
1866 | 


1862 


1900 


1896 


1903 | 


1904 


1896 


1896. 


1890 |. 


1881 
1894 | 
1879 
1897 | 


1900 


1902 


1882 


1891 
1902 


1886 


C. B. 


|* Walmsley, R. Mullineux, D.Sc., 


* Wilson, 


Walker, James, Memb. Inst. C.E,, Engineer's Office, Tyne Improvement Commission, 
Newcastle- on-Tyne 
* Walker, James, D.Sc., Ph. D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in University College, 
Dundee, 8 Windsor ‘Terrace, 540 
Walker, Robert, M.A., University, Aberdeen 
* Wallace, Alexander G., M.A., 154 Forrest Avenue, Aberdeen 
* Wallace, R., F.L.S., Prof of gee a and Rural Economy in the Univ. of E din. 
Wallace, Wm. M.A., Principal, Cockburn Science School, Leeds | 
Prin. of the Northampton Inst., Clerkenwell, London 545 
* Waterston, David, M.A., M. D., F.R.C.S.E., Lecturer on Regional Anatomy in ‘the 
University of Edinburgh, 23 Colinton. Road 
* Watson, Charles B, Boog, Huntly Lodge, 1 Napier Road 
Watson, Sir Patrick Heron, M.D., F.R. C.8.E)-LED: Surgeon in Ortinary to the King in 
Scotland, 16 Charlotte 
_ Watson, Rev. Robert Boog, B.A., LL.D., F. L.S., Past President of the Conchological 
‘Society, 11 Strathearn Place 
7 Wabeon: Thomas P., M.A., B.Se. , Principal, Keighley Institute, Keighley 3 550 
Webster, John Gdreita: B.A., M.D., F.R.C.P.E., Professor of Obstetrics and Gynecology, 
Rush Medical College, Chicago, - 06 Reliance Buildings, 100 State Street, Chicago 


. |* Wedderburn, J. H. Maclagan, M.A., 13 South Charlotte Street 


‘Wedderspoon, William Gibson, A.; LL.D., Indian Educational | 
Inspector of Schools, Burma, The Education Office, Rangoon, Burma 
Wenley, R. M., M.A., D.Sc., D.Phil., LL.D. Prof. of Philosophy in the of 
_. Michigan, U. S. 
White, Philip J., M.B., Prof. of Zoology i in University © ‘eee Ranges, North Wales 555 
White, Sir William Henry, K.C.B., Memb. Inst. C.E., LL.D., F.R.S., late: Assistant Con- 
troller of the Navy, and Director of Naval Construction, Cedarscroft, Putney Heath, 
Whitehead, Walter, F. R. C. SE E., Professor of Clinical Surgery, Owens College and Victoria | 
. University, 499 Oxford Road, Manchester 
Whymper, Edward, F.R.G.S., 29 Ludgate Hill, London 
Will, John Charles Ogilvie, of Newton of Pitfodels, M.D., 17 Accord Square, 
Williams, W. Owen, F.R.C.V.S., Professor of Medicine and Surgery. 
‘University of Liverpool, The Veterinary School, The University, aererpow . 560 
Wilson, Alfred C., F.C.S., Voewood Croft, Stockton-on-Tees 
Wilson, Andrew, Ph.D., 
Gilmore Place 
Charles .T. BS., House Peebles, and ‘Sidney Sussex 
College, Cambridge 
Wilson-Barker, David, F.R.G.S. Captain Thames Nautical Training College, 
H. M. Worcester, ” Greenhithe, Kent 
- Wilson, George, M.A.,-M.D., 7 Avon Place, Warwick 
* Wilson, John Hardie, D.Se., University of St Andrews, 39 South Street, St Andrews 
- Wilson, William Wright, F. R.C.S.E., M.R.C.S, Eng., Cottesbrook House, Acock’s Green, 


Birmingham 
* Woodhead, German Sims, M.D., 


Service, Senior 


BLS. Lecturer on Zoology and Comparative Anatomy, 


565 


Prof. of Pathology in the of 


| Cambridge 
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Date of 
Election. 


1884 
1890 
1896 


1882 


1892 
1896 


1900 | 


1904 


Woods, G. A., M.R.C.8., Eversleigh, 1 Newstead Road, Lee, Kent 
* Wright, Johnstone Christie, Northfield, Colinton | 570 
* Wright, Robert Patrick, Professor of Agriculture, West of Scotland Agricultural College, 
6 Blythswood Square, Glasgow 


: * Young, Frank W., F.C.S., HM. Inspector of Science and Art Schools, 32 Buckingham 


Terrace, Botanic Gardens, Glasgow | 
Young, George, Ph.D., Lauraville, Bradda, Port Erin, Isle of Man | 
* Young, James Buchanan, M.B., D.Sc., Dalveen, Braeside, Liberton 
* Young, J. M‘Lauchlan, F.R.C.V.S., Lecturer on Veterinary Hygiene, University of 


Young, R. B., M.A., B.Sc., Transvaal Technical Institute, J ohannesburg, Transvaal 
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LIST OF HONORARY FELLOWS 
| AT OCTOBER 1904. 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY THE KING. 


FOREIGNERS (LIMITED TO THIRTY-SIX BY LAW X.). 


Elected | 

1897 Alexander Agassiz, Cambridge (Mass.). 
1897 H.-H. Amagat, Paris, 

1900 Adolf Ritter von Baeyer, | Munich. 

1889 Marcellin Pierre Eugéne Berthelot, Paris, — 

1895: Ludwig Boltzmann, Vienna. 
1905 Waldemar Chr. Brogger, 

1897 Stanislao Cannizzaro, : Rome. 
1905 Moritz Cantor, Heidelbery. 

1902 Jean Gaston Darboux, | Paris. 

1905 Paul Ehrlich, Frankfurt-a.-M. 

1902 Albert Gaudry, | Paris. 

1905 Paul Heinrich Groth, Munich. 

1883 Julius Hann, Graz. 

1879 Jules Janssen, Paris. 

1864: Albert von Kolliker, Wurzburg. 

1902 Samuel Pierpont Langley, Washington. 
Gabriel Lippmann, Paris. 

1895 Eleuthére-Klie-Nicolas Mascart, Paris, 

1888 Demetrius Ivanovich Mendeléef, St Petersburg. 

1895 Carl Menger, | Vienna, 

1897 Fridtjof Nansen, | Christiania, 

1881 Simon Newcomb, Washington. 

1905: Eduard Pfliiger, | Bonn. 

1895 Jules Henri Poincaré, Paris. | 

1889 Georg Hermann Quincke, | Heidelberg. 

1897 Giovanni V. Schiaparelli, 3 Milan, 

1905 Eduard Suess, | | _ Vienna. 

1905 Wilhelm Waldeyer, neous Berlin. 

1905 Wilhelm Wundt, | Leipziy. 

1897 Ferdinand Zirkel, Letpaig. 


Total, 33. 
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BRITISH SUBJECTS (LIMITED TO TWENTY BY LAW X.). 


Elected 
1902 Sir Benjamin Baker, K.C.M.G., Mem. Inst.C.E., F.R.S., 
isso Sir Robert Stawell Ball, Kt., LL.D., F.R.S., M. RL A., Lowndean 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of Cambridge, 
1900 Edward Caird, LL.D., Master of Balliol College, Oxford, 
- 1892 Colonel Alexander Ross Clarke, C.B., R.E., F.R.S., 
_ 1897 Sir George Howard Darwin, K.C. B.,.M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Plumian 
Professor of Astronomy in the University of 
1892 Sir David Gill, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., His Majesty’s Astronomer 
at the Cape of Good Hope, 
1900 David Ferrier, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S.,. Prof. of 
King’s College, 
1900 Andrew Russell Forsyth, D. Sc., F.B.S., Sadlerian Professor of 
Pure Mathematics in the University of "Cambridge, 
1895 Albert C. L. G. Giinther, Ph.D,, F.R.S., 


1883 Sir Joseph Dalton Hooker, K.U.S.L, M. D. D., D.C.L., F.R. 


| Corresp. Mem. Inst. of France, — 
Sir William Huggins, K.C.B., LL.D., D. C.L., P.R.S.,. 
Mem. Inst. of France, 


1902 Sir Richard C. Jebb, Litt. D., D.C.L., M.P., Regius Professor 


of Greek in the University of Cambridge, 


1900 Archibald Liversidge, LL.D., F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in 


| the University of Sydney, | 
1905 Afred Newton, M.A., F.R.S., Professor of Zoology and Com- 
eae parative Anatomy in the University of Cambridge, 
1905 Sir William Ramsay, K.C.B., 
| Chemistry in the University College, Loudon, 
1886 The Lord Rayleigh, D.C.L., LL.D:, D.Se. Dub., FR. S. , Corresp. 
ee Mem. Inst. of France, | 
1884 Sir J. 8. Burdon Sanderson, Bart., M.D., 
1905 Joseph John D.Se., LL.D., F.RB.S., Cavendish Pro- 
fessor of Experimental. Physics, University of Cambridge, 


‘LLD., | D.Sc. Dub., 


1900 Thomas Edward Thorpe, D.Sc., LL.D., F. RS. of 


| Government Laboratories, London, 
1895 Sir Charles Todd, K. C. M. G.; BRS... Government Astronomer, 
South Australia, 


Total, 


London. 


Cambridye. 
Oxford. 


Redhill, Surrey. 
Cambridge. 


| Cape of Good Hope. 


London. 


Cambridge. 
London. 


London. 


London. 


| Cambridge. 


Sydney. 


Cambridge. 
LL.D., F.R.S., Professor 


London, 
London. 


Oxford, 


Cambridge. 


London. 


Adelaide. 


. 
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ORDINARY FELLOWS ELECTED 
DuRING SEssion 1904-1905. 


ARRANGED ACCORDING TO THE DATE OF THEIR ELECTION. 


21st November 1904. 
Anpersoy, F.G.S. GEORGE ALEXANDER Canse, YM. A., 


19th December 1904. 
Wy. ALEX. FRANCIS BaLrour-BRowNE, M.A. Davip Corrig, F.C.S. 
Davip Lawsoy, M.A., M.D., L.R.C.P. and S.E. 


23rd Januar: y 1905. 


WILLIAM ANDERSON, M.A. ARCHIBALD Ming, M.A., B.Sc. 
JoHn CAMERON, M. D.Sc. Minter-Minyg, } MLA. 
Wa. Gannoway Perer Pinxerton, M.A. 


Prof. Hector Mux RO Macponato, M. A., F.RB.S. Grorce Romangs, C.E. 
ALEXANDER THOMS. 


20th Febr wai ny 1905. | 
Prot. Joun GREGORY, D.Se., F.R.S. Wa. Atrrep Patun, F.R.C.V:S. 


Roper Biya Greig, F.Z. S. HaroLp WM. SWITHINBANK 


Wm. Cotin Macxenziz, M.D., F.R.C.S. ARTHUR LoGaN TURNER, M. D., FRCSE 


15th May 1905. 
JAMES CaMPBELL Dewar, C.A. GEORGE Wo. Jonzs, M. A, , BSc. 


| 19th June 1905. 
GEORGE ANDREW, M.A., B.A, Tuomas Lowz M. D.. 


_Joseru Henry Carter, F.R.C.V.S. A. E. Scovean, M.A., H.M.C.LS. 
| (Readmitted). 


HONORARY FELLOWS ELECTED 
DuRING Session 1904—1905. 


| BRITISH HONORARY FELLOWS. 
Atrrep Newton, M.A., R.S., Professor of and Anatomy in the University 
of Cambridge. 
JOHN THomson, D.Sc., LU. D., F.R.S., Cavendish Professor. of Experimental Physics 
University of Cambridge. 


Sir Ramsay, K.C.B., LL.D. F, of in the University Coes, 
London. 
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HONORARY FELLOWS ELECTED—continwed. 


FOREIGN HONORARY FELLOWS. 
Moritz Cantor, Hon. Professor of Mathematics, University of Heidelberg. 
Wounpt, Professor of Philosophy, University of Leipzig. 
WILHELM WaLpDEYER, Professor of Anatomy, University of Berlin. 
Epuarp Pricer, Professor of Physiology, 1 University of Bonn. 
-Epvuarp Suess, Em. Professor of Geology, University of Vienna. | 
Pau. Esruicu, Director of the Institute for Experimental Therapeutics, Frankfurt-a.-M. — 
Wacpemar Cur. Broacer, Professor of Mineralogy and Paleontology, University of Christiania 
HEINRICH GRrotH, Professor of Mineralogy 1 in the Univ ersity of Munich. 


ORDINARY FELLOWS DECEASED 
Durnre SESSION 1904-1905. 


Water Berry, of Glenstriven, K. D. : A. H: Japp, LL.D. 


Professor RaLPH COPELAND, Astronomer-Royal for James Napier, M.A. 
“Scotland. Dr Cuaruss D. F. Puinips. 
Davip Devucuar, F, I. A., Eyre BurToN PowELL, C.8.1.. MA. 
JamEs Duncan. ‘Sir M.D. 
James Duruam, F.G.S. Rev. CHarues R. Trape, M.A., Ph. D. 
Patrick NEILL FRASER, | Dr RoBert STEVENSON 
Dr A. LockHartr GILLEsPIE. ‘CHARLES W1Lson Vincent, F.I.C., F.C.S. 


HONORARY FELLOWS DECEASED 
| DurInc SESSION 1904-1905. 
FOREIGN. 


FERDINAND RICHTHOFEN. QOrro WILHELM STRUVE. 
TOBIAS Ropert THALEN. 
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OF THE, 


“AS REVISED JULY 1904. 
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- [By the Charter of the Society (printed in the Transactions, Vol. VI. p. 5), the Laws cannot — 
he altered, except at a Meeting held one month after that at which the Motion for 
alteration shalt have been proposed. ] 


THE ROYAL SOCIETY OF EDINBURGH shall consist of f Ordinary and Title, 

Honorary Fellows. | 

Every Ordinary Fellow, within three months after his election, shall pay Two. The fees of Ordinary 
Guineas as the fee of admission, and Three Guineas as his contribution for the hae 
Session in which he has been elected; and annually at the commencement of every 
Session, Three Guineas into the hands of the Treasurer. This annual contribution | 
shall continue for ten: years after his admission, and it shall be limited to Two 
Guineas for fifteen years thereafter.* F ellows may compound for these contri- 
butions on such terms as the Council may from time to time fix. | 


All Fellows who shall have paid Twenty-five years annual contribution shall Payment to cease 
be exempted from further payment. 


IV. 


The fees of admission of an Ordinary Non-Resident Fellow shall be £26, ds., Fees of Non-Resi 
payable on his admission ; and in case of any Non-Resident Fellow coming to Fellows. 


reside at any time in Scotland, he shall, during each year of his residence, pay 
the usual annual contribution of £3, 3s., payable by each Resident Fellow ; but 
after payment of such annual contribution for eight years, he shall be exempt. 
* A modification of this rule, in certain cases, was agreed to at a Meeting of the Society held on | 
the 3rd January 1831. 
At the Meeting of the Society, on the 5th January 1857, when the reduction of the Contribu- 
tions from £3, 3s. to £2, 2s., from the 11th to the 25th year of membership, was adopted, it was 


resolved that the existing Members shall share in this REGUEHIOR, | so far as regeree their future annual 
Contributions. 
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Case of Fellows 
becoming Non- 
Resident. 


Defaulters. 
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from any further payment. In tlie case of any Resident Fellow ceasing to reside 


in Scotland, and wishing to continue a Fellow of the Society, it shall be in the 
power of the Council to determine on what terms, in the circumstances of each 
case, the privilege of remaining a Fellow of the Sucreny shall be continued to 
such Fellow while out Scotland. 


Members failing to pay their contributions for three successive years (due 
application having been made to them by the Treasurer) shall be reported to 


the Council, and, if they see fit, shall be declared from that period to be no 


~ longer Fellows, and the legal means for recovering such arrears : ane be 


Privileges of 
Fellows. 


Numbers Un- 
limited. 


Fellows entitled to — 


Transactions. 


Mode of Recom- 
mending Ordinary 
Fellows. 


employed. 


V1. 


None but Ordinary F ellows shall bear any office in . the Society, or vote in 


the choice of Fellows or Office-Bearers, or inter fere i in the patrimonial interests 


of the. Society. 


_ The number of Ordinary Fellows shall be unlimited. 


VIII. | 
The Ordinary Fellows, upon producing an order from the TREASURER, ‘dint 


be entitled to receive from the Publisher, gratis, the Parts of the Society’ S 
Transactions which shall be published subsequent to their admission. 


‘Candidates for admission as Ordinary Fellows shall make an appliéation in 
writing, and shall produce along with it a certificate of recommendation to the 
purport below,* signed by at least fows Ordinary Fellows, two of whom shall | 


certify their recommendation from personal knowledge. This recommendation 


shall be delivered to the Secretary, and by him laid before the Council, and 
shall be exhibited publicly in the Society’s Rooms for one month, after which 
it shall be considered by the Council. If the Candidate be approved by the. 
Council, notice of the day fixed for the election shall be given in the circulars 
of at least two Ordinary Meetings of the Society. — 


“A. B., a gentleman well versed in Science (or Polite Literature, as the case may be), being 
“to our knowledge desirous of becoming a Fellow of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, we hereby 
‘‘ recommend him as deserving of that honour, and as likely to prove a useful and valuable Member.” 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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Honorary Fellows shall not be subject to any contribution. This class shall 
consist of persons eminently distinguished for science or literature. Its number 


shall not exceed Fifty-six, of whom Twenty may oe British subjects, and Thirty- 
six may be subjects: of foreign states. 


| XL. 


Personages of Royal Blood may be elected Ponoraey Fellows, without regard 
to the limitation of numbers — in Law x. 


‘Honorary Fellows may be proposed by the Council, or by a recommenda- 
tion (in the form given below*) subscribed by three Ordinary Fellows ; and in 


case the Council shall decline to bring this recommendation before the Seciety: 
it shall be competent for the proposers to bring the same before a General 


Meeting. The election shall be by ballot, after the proposal has been commu- 
nicated vira voce from the Chair at one meeting, and printed in the circulars 


for two ordinary meetings of the Society, ikacas to the day of election. | 


The election of Codinnee Fellows shall take place only at one - Afternoon 


Ordinary Meeting of each month during the Session. The election shall be — 
by ballot, and shall be determined by a majority of at least two-thirds of the 


votes, provided Twenty-four Fellows be present and vote. 


The Ordinary Meetings shall be held on the first and third Mondays of 
each month from November to March, and from May to July, inclusive ; with 


the exception that when there are five Mondays in January, the Meetings for 
that month shall be held on its second and fourth Mondays. Regular Minutes 


shall be kept of the proceedings, and the Secretaries shall do the duty 


alter nately, or. according to such agreement as they may find it convenient 
to make. 


* We hereby recommend : 
for the distinction of being:made an Honorary Fellow of this Society, declaring that each of us hon 


our own knowledge of his services to i aeniwe or Science, as the case may be) believe him to be 


worthy of that honour. 
(To be signed by three Ordinary Fellows. } 


To the President and Council of the Royal Society 
of 


H onorary Fellows, 
British and 
Foreign. 


Royal Personages. 


Recommendation 
of Honorary 
Fellows. 


Mode of Election. 


Election of Ordi- 
nary Fellows. 


Or dinary Meet- 
ings. 
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The Transactions. 
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~The Society shall from time to time publish its Transactions and Proceed- 


_ ings. For this purpose the Council shall select and arrange the papers which 


3 How Published. 


The Council. 


they shall deem it expedient to publish in the Transactions of the Society, and 
shall superintend the printing of the same. 


The Council shall have power to regulate the private business of the Society. 


At any Meeting of the Council the Chairman shall have a — as well as a 
| deliberative vote. 


The Transactions shall be published in parts or Fascicult at . the stone of 


each Session, and the expense shall be defrayed by the Society. 


XVII. 
That there shall be formed a Council, consisting—Fi irst, of such gentlemen 


as may have filled the office of President ; and Secondly, of the following tobe — f 
annually elected, viz.:—a President, Six Vice-Presidents (two at least of whom 
_ Shall be resident), Twelve Ordinary Fellows as Councillors, a General Secretary, 


Two Secretaries to the Ordinary RE: a Treasurer, and a Curator of the . 


Museum and Library. 


Retiring Council- 
lors, | 


) 


Klection of Office- 


Bearers, 


Special Meetings ; 
how ealled. 


Treasurer’s Duties. 


XVIII. 
Four Coiatilion shall go out annually, to be taken according to the order 


‘in which they stand on the list of the ‘Council. 


7 
An Extraordinary Meeting for the election of Oftice-Bearers shall be held | 


annually on the fourth Monday of October, or on such other lawful day in : 


October as the Council may fix, and each Session of the Society shall be held 


to begin at the date of the said Extraordinary Meeting. 


— Special Meetings of the Society may be called by the Secretary, by direction | 


of the Council; or on a requisition signed by six or more Ordinary Fellows. 


Notice of not less than two days must be given of such Meetings. 


6% 
The Treasurer shall receive and disburse the money belonging to the Society, 
granting the necessary receipts, and collecting the money when due. 
He shall keep regular accounts of all the cash received and expended, which 
shall be made up and balanced annually ; and at the Extraordinary Meeting in 
October, he shall present the accounts for the preceding year, duly audited. 


| | 
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At this | Meeting, the Treasurer shall also lay before the Council a list of all 


arrears due above two years, and the Council shall thereupon give such direc- 
tions as they may deem necessary for recovery thereof. 


XXII. 


At the Extraordinary Meeting in October, a. professional accountant shall 
be chosen to audit the Treasurer’s accounts for that year, and to give the neces- 
sary discharge of his intromissions. | | 


The General Seer etary shall keep Minutes of the Extr aor Sears itis of 


the Society, and of the Meetings of the Council, in two distinct books. He 


| shall, under the direction of the Council, conduct the correspondence of the 


Society, and super intend its publications. For these pur poses he shall, when | 


necessary, employ a clerk, to be paid by the Society. 


XXIV. 


The Secretaries to the Ordinary Meetings shall keep a renalee Whinte: book, 
in which a full account of the proceedings of these Meetings shall be entered ; 


they shall specify all the Donations received, and furnish a list of them, and of 


the Donors’ names, to the Curator of the Library and Museum ; they shall like- 
wise furnish the Treasurer with notes of all admissions of Ordinary Fellows. 


They shall assist the General Secr etary in superintending the publications, and 


in his absence shall take his duty. 


The Curator of the Museum and Library shall have the custody and charge 


of all the Books, Manuscripts, objects of Natural History, Scientific Produc- 
tions, and other articles of a similar description belonging to the Society ; he 


Auditor, 


Gietieral Secretary’s 
Duties. 


to 
Ordinary Meetings. 


Curator of Museu:n 


and Library. 


shall take an account of these when received, and keep a regular catalogue of. 


the whole, which shall lie in the Hall, for the inspection of the Fellows. 


XXVIL 


_ All Articles of the above description shall be open to the inspection of the 


Fellows at the Hall of the Society, at such times and under such regulations 


as the Council from time to time shall appoint. 


XXVIT. 


A Register shall be kept, in which the names of the Fellows shall be 
enrolled at their admission, with the date. a | 


Use of Museum 
and Library. 


Reyister Book. 


| 
| 


Power of 


Expulsion. 


Soe LAWS OF THE SOCIETY. 


XXVITI. 


If, in the opinion of the Council of the Society, the conduct of any Fellow 
is unbecoming the position of a Member of a learned Society, or is injurious to 
the character and interests of this Society, the Council may request such 
Fellow to resign ; and, if he fail to do so within one month of such request 
being addressed to him, the Council shall call a General Meeting of the Fellows 
of the Society to consider the matter ; and, if a majority of the Fellows present 
at such Meeting agree to the expulsion of such Member, he shall be then and. 
there expelled by the declaration of the Chairman of the said Meeting to that 
effect; and he shall thereafter cease to be a Fellow of the Society, and his. 


- name shall be erased from the Roll of Fellows, and he shall forfeit. all — or 
claim in or to the property of the — 


*e 
“js 
& 

| | 
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me GUNNING VICTORIA J UBILEE PRIZES. 


The above Prizes will be awarded by the Council in the following manner on 


I. KEITH PRIZE. 


The Kerra Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and from £40 to £50 in 
Money, will be awarded in the Session 1905-1906 for the “ best communication 
on a scientific subject, communicated, in the first instance;-to the Royal Society 
during the Sessions 1903-04 and 1904-05.” Preference will be given to a 
paper containing a discovery. 


Il. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE. 


This Prize is to be awarded biennially bythe Council of the Royal Society 
of Edinburgh to such person, for such purposes, for such objects, and in such 
manner as shall appear to them the most conducive to the promotion of the 


| ‘interests of science ; with the proviso that the Council shall not be compelled 
to award the Prize unless there shall be some individual engaged in scientific 
_ pursuit, or some paper written on a scientific subject, or some discovery in 
science made during the biennial period, of sufficient merit or importance in 


the opinion of the Council to be entitled to the Prize. 


l. The Prize, consisting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, will be 
awarded at the commencement of the Session 1906-1907, for an Essay or Paper 


having reference to any branch of scientific inquiry, whether materia) or 
Mental. 


2, Competing to be addressed to the Secretary of the Society, and 
transmitted not later than 8th July 1906.. 


8. The Competition is open to-alll x men of science. 


| 
> 
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4, The Essays may be either anonymous or otherwise. In the former case, 
they must be distinguished by mottoes, with corresponding sealed billets, super- 
scribed with the same motto, and containing the name of the Author. 


5. The Council impose no restriction as to the length of the Essays, which — 
may be, at the discretion of the Council, read at the Ordinary Meetings of the 


Society. They wish also to leave the property and free disposal of the manu- 


scripts to the Authors; a copy, however, being deposited in the Archives of 
the Society, unless the paper _ be ee in the Transactions. 


awarding Prize, the Council will also take into 


any scientific papers presented to the Society during the Sessions 1904-05, 
1905-06, whether they may have been given in with a view to the prize or not. 


III. NEILL PRIZE, 


“The Council of the Royal Society of diabarah baving received the bequest © 


of the late Dr Patrick NEILL of the sum of £500, for the purpose of “the 


‘interest thereof being applied in furnishing a “Medal or other reward every 


second or third year to any distinguished Scottish Naturalist, according as such. 


Medal or reward shall be voted by the Council of the said emul — 
intimate, | 


Newt Prize, consléting of a Gold Medal and a sum of Money, will 


be daring the Session 1907- 1908. 


2, The Prise will be =n fora unui of distinguished merit, ona subject | 
of Natural History, by a Scottish Naturalist, which shall have been presented 


_ to the Society during the three years preceding the 8th July 1907,—or failing 


presentation of a paper sufficiently meritorious, it will be awarded for a work 


or publication by some distinguished Scottish Naturalist, on some branch of 


Natural History, bearing date within five years of the time of award. 


IV. GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZE. 


This Prize, founded in the year 1887 by Dr R. H. GunnIne, is to be awarded 


quadrennially by the Council of the Royal Society of Edinburgh, in recognition | 


of original work in Physics, Chemistry, or Pure or Applied Mathematics. 


> 
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Evidence of such work may be afforded either by a Paper presented to the 


Society, or by a Paper on one of the above subjects, or some discovery in them 
‘elsewhere communicated or made, which the Council may consider to be 
deserving of the Prize. 


The Prize consists of a sum of money, and is open to men of science resi- 


dent in or connected with Scotland. The first award was made in the year 


In accordance with the wish of the Donor, the Council of the Society may 
on fit occasions award the Prize for work of a definite kind to be undertaken 


during the three succeeding years by a scientific man of recognised ability. 
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AWARDS OF THE KEITH, MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE, NEILL, AND 
GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEE PRIZES, FROM 1827 TO 190d. 


KEITH PRIZE. 


Ist BreENNIAL PERIOD, 1827-2 9, —Dr Brews7er, for his papers “on his of Two New Immis- 
|  cible Fluids in the Cavities of certain Minerals,” published in 
_ the Transactions of the Society. | 


OND > Brena Perron, 1829- 31. —Dr Brewster, for his paper “on a New. Analysis of Solar 
: Light,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 


SRD BIENNIAL PERIOD, 1831- 33 Tuomas Grauam, Esq., for his paper “ on the Law of the Diffusion 
| of Gases,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 


47H BIENNIAL Perron, 1833- -35.—Professor D. Forsss, for his paper ‘ ‘on the Refraction and Polari- 
zation of Heat,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 


STH PERIOD, 1835-37.—JouHN Scorr Russey , Esq.,for his Researches “on Hydrodynamics,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 


6TH Brenniat PERIOD, 1837-—39.—Mr Jonn Suaw, for his experiments “ on the Development and 
| Growth of the Selmon, r published i in the Transactions of the 
Society. 


7TH BIENNIAL PeRiop, 1839- 41. —Not awarded. 


BIENNIAL Parton, 1841-43. —Professor James Davin Fores, for his papers: “ on Glaciers,” 
published in the Proceedings of the Society. 


Pinion, 1843-45.—Not awarded. 


10TH Perron, 1845- 47.— General Sir Brisbane, Bart., for the Makerstoun Observa- 
. tions on Magnetic Phenomena, made at his expense, and 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 


BIENNIAL Penton: 1847-49, awarded. 


(127H BrennIAL 1849-51, —Professor Krtuanp, for his papers “on General Differentiation, 

| including his more recent Communication on a process of the 
Differential Calculus, and its application to the solution of 
certain Differential Equations,’ published in the Transactions 
of the Society. 3 


PERIOD, 1851-53. —W. J. Macquorn Rankine, Esq., for his series of papers “on the 
| Mechanical Action of Heat,’ published in the nn 
of the Society. 


Brenntay }853-55.—Dr Tuomas Anpzrson, for his papers “on the Crystalline Con- 
| stituents of Opium, and on the Products of the Destructive 
Distillation of Animal Substances,’ published in the Trans- 
actions of the Society. 


57a Paton, 1855-5 7.—Professor Bootg, for his Memoir “ on the Application of the Theory 
of Probabilities to Questions of the Combination of Testimonies 
-and Judgments,” published in the Transactions of the Society. _ 


| 
: 
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BIENNIAL Periop, 1857-59.—Not awarded. 


17TH BIENNIAL Perron, 1859- 61.—JoHn AtLan broun, Esq., F.R.S., Director of the 
: Observatory, for his papers “on the Horizontal Force of the 

Earth’s Magnetism, on the Correction of the Bitilar Magnet- 

ometer, and on Terrestrial Magnetism published in 

the Transactions of the Society. 


18TH Penton, 1861-63.—Professor THoMson, of the University of Glasgow, for his 
Communication ‘on some Kinematical and Dynamical 

Theorems.” 
19TH BIENNIAL Periop, 1863-65.— Principal Forsss, St Andrews, for his “ “xperimental Inquiry into 
the Laws of Conduction of Heat in Iron Bars,” published in 

| the ‘I'ransactions of the Society. 2 
20TH BIENNIAL Perio, 1865-67. — Professor C. Prazzt Suyrtg, for his paper “ “on Recent Measures at 
| | the Great Pyramid,” published in the transactions pad the 
| Society. 

21st Brennran PERIOD, 1867-69. —Professor P. G. Tarr, for his paper ‘on the Rotation of a Rigid 


Body about.a Fixed Point,” published in the Transactions 


the Society. 
22ND BIENNIAL 1869- 71.—Professor CLERK MaxweE for his paper “ on Figures, Frames, 
| and Diagrams of Forces,’ published in the Transactions of the 
; 23RD BIENNIAL Penson, 187 1-7 3.—Professor P. G. Tait, for his paper entitlec “First Approximation - 
to a Thermo- electric Diagram,” published in the Transactions 
the Society. 


, for his mebnnehiie “on the Sense of Rota- 
‘ion, and on the ‘Anatomical Relations of the Semicircular 
Canals of the Internal Ear.” 
BIENNIAL Penson, 1875-77.—Professor M. Forster Heppre, for his papers’ “on- the Rhom. 
| bohedral Carbonates,’ and “on the Felspars- of Scotland,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 3 
26TH. PERIOD, 1877-7 9.—Professor H. C. Fieemine Jenkin, for his paper “on the Apph- 
— cation of Graphic Methods to the Determination of the Rfi- 
ciency of Machinery,” published in the Transactions of the 
| Society; Part II. having appeared in the volume for 1877-78. 
27TH Brenntat PERIOD, 1879-81.—Professor Grorce CurysraL, for his paper “on the Differential 
| Telephone,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 
2 80H BIENNIAL Penton, 1881- 83.—THomas Muir, Esq., LL.D., for his “ Researches into the Theory 
of Determinants and Continued Fractions, ’ published i in the 
Proceedings of the Society. 
29TH BIENNIAL Perio, 1883-85.—Joun AITKEN, Esq., for his paper ‘on the Formation of Small 
Clear Spaces in Dusty Air,’ and for previous papers on 
Atmospheric Phenomena, published in the Transactions of 
the Society. | 
BIENNIAL 1885-87.—Joun Younc Bucuanan, Esq.; for a series of Communications, 
extending over several years, on Stthjects connected with. 
Ocean Circulation, Compressibility of Glass, &c.; two otf 
a _which, viz., “On Ice and Brines,” and “ On the Diswtbutton 
| of Temperature i in the Antarctic Ocean,” have been published 
: in the Proceedings of the Society. 
3lst Brewniat Periop, 1887-89.—Professor E. A. Lerrs, for his papers on the Organic Compounds 
of Phosphorus, pblished in the Transactions of the Society. 
3IND BIENNIAL PERIOD, 1889-91.—R. T. Omonp, Esq., for his Contributions to Meteorological Science, 
many of which are contained in Vol. XXXIV, of the 
Society's ‘Transactions. 
33RD BIENNIAL 1891-93.—Professor ‘THomas R. Fraser, FR. S., for his papers on Strophan- 
thus hisprdus, Strophanthin, and Strophanthidin, read to the 
Society in February and June 1889 and in December 1891, 
and printed in Vols. XXXV., XXXVI., and XXXVII. of 
the Society’ S Transactions. 
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347H Periop, 1893-95.—Dr G. Knorr, for his papers on the Strains produced 
by Magnetism in Iron and in Nickel, which have appeared 
: | in the Transactions and Proceedings of the ‘Society. 
35TH BIENNIAL PERIOD, 1895-97.—Dr Tuomas Murr, for his continued Communications on Deter- 
| minants and Allied Questions. 


36TH BIENNIAL Pgriop, 1897-99.—Dr oo Buresss, for his paper “on the D ite Integral 


a =), e dt, with extended Tables of Values,” printed 1 in 


XX XIX. of the Transactions of the Society. 

37TH Prriop, 1899-1901.—Dr Marsnatt, for his discovery of the Persulphates, 
| and for his Communications on the Properties and Reactions 

of these Salts, published in the Proceedings of the Society. 
38rH Brenntau Psriop, 1901-03.—Sir Turver, K.C.B., LL.D., F.BS., &c., for his 
memoirs entitled aN Contribution to the Craniology of the 
People of Scotland,” published in the Transactions of the 
Society, and for his “Contributions to the Craniology of 


the People of the Empire of India,” Parts I., II., likewise. 


published in the Transactions of the Society. 


Il. MAKDOUGALL-BRISBANE PRIZE. 


Breynian Pertop, 1859.—Sir Roperick Impzy Murcuison, on account of his Contributions to 
the Geology of Scotland. 
2nD Bienntat Peron, 1860-62. Sevier, M.D., F.R.C.P.E., for his Memoir of the Lite 
and Writings of Dr Robert Whytt,” published in the Trans- 
| actions of the Society. 
BrenniaL PeErion, 1862-64. —Joun Denis Macpona.p, Isq., RN,, F.R.S., Surgeon of H.M.S. 
| _ “Tearus,” for his paper “on the Representative Relationships 
— of the Fixed and Free Tunicata, regarded as Two Sub-classes 
, Of equivalent value; with some General Remarks on their 
Morphology,” published in the Transactions of the Society. 
Bienniat Periop, 1864—66.—Not awarded. 
5TH Bienniat Periop, 1866-68.—Dr ALExanpEeR Crum Brown and Dr ‘Tuomas Ricnarp Fraser, 
| | for their conjoint paper “on the Connection between 


off 


Chemical Constitution and Physiological: Action,” published 


le in the Transactions of the Society. 
6TH BignniaL Periop, 1868—70.—Not awarded. | 
77H BrenntaL Pertop, 1870—72.—GrorcE JAMES Auman, M.D., F. R.S., Emeritus Professor ‘of 
i Natural History, for his paper “on the Homological Relations 
of the Coelenterata,” published in the Transactions, which 


forms a leading chapter of his Monograph of Cyaneliesic | 


or Tubularian Hydroids—since published. 
StH BIENNIAL Perrop, 187 2-744—Professor Lister, for his paper ‘on the Germ Theory of Putee- 


faction and the Fermentive Changes,” communicated to the 
Society, 7th April 1873. 


“tH BIENNIAL PERIOD, 187 4—76,—ALEXANDER Bucuan, A.M., for his ‘paper “on the Diurnal 


Oscillation of the Barometer,” published in the Transactions 
_ of the Society. 
Brennran Periop, 1876—78.—Professor ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, for his paper “on the Old Red 
Sandstone of Western Europe,” published in the Transactions 
, of the Society. 
BIENNIAL Periop, 187 8—80, —Professor Prazz1 Smyru, Astronomer-Royal for Scotland, for his 
3 paper “on the Solar Spectrum in 36 7-78, with some 
Practical Idea of its probable Temperature of Origination,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society, 
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BienniaL Periop, 1880-82.— Professor J aMES GEIKIE, for his “ Contributions to the Geology of 
the North-West of Europe,’ including his paper “on the 
Geology of the Faroes,” published in the Transactions of the 
Society. 
Brewn1at Periop, 1882-84.—Epwarp Sane, Esq., LL.D., for his paper “on the Need of 
Decimal Subdivisions in Astronomy and Navigation, and on 
Tables requisite therefor,” and generally for his Recalculation 
of Logarithms both of Numbers and Trigonometrical Ratios, 
ae former communication being published in the Pro- 
oe ceedings of the Society. | 
147TH BIENNIAL Prriop, 1884-86 ——JoHN Murray, Esq., LL.D., tor his papers “On the Drainage - 
Areas ot Continents, and Ocean Deposits,” “The Rainfall of 
the Globe, and Discharge of Rivers,” “ The Height of the Land 
and Depth of the Océan. ” and “The Distribution of Tem- 
| perature in the Scottish Lochs as affected by the Wind.” 
BrenniaL PERIOD, 1886-88, —ARCHIBALD GEIKIE, Esq., LL.D., for numerous Communications, 
especially that entitled “ History. of Volcanic Action during 
the Tertiary Period in the British Isles;” published in the 
Transactions of the Society. 
16TH BIENNIAL Periov, 1888-90.—Dr Lupwic Becker, for his paper on “The Solar Spectrum’ at 
Medium and Low Altitudes,” printed in Vol. XXXVI 
7 Part I. of the Society’s Transactions, | 
17TH BrennraL Periop, Ropert Esq., D.Sc., for his papers on “The Physical 
Conditions of the Clyde Sea Area,’ Part. I. being already 
published in Vol. XXXVI. of the Society's Transactions, 
18TH Brex NIAL PERIOD; 1892-94.—Professor James Waxker, 1).Sc., Ph.D., for his work on Physical 
| _ Chemistry, part of which has bes published in the Pro- 
- ceedings of the Society, Vol. XX., pp. 255-263. In making 
this award, the Council took into consideration the work 
_ done by Professor Walker along with Professor Crum Brown 
on the Electrolytic Synthesis of Dibasic Acids, published in . 
the Transactions of the Society. 
197H BrenniaL Periop, 1894-96.—Professor Jonn G. M‘Kewprick, for numerous Physiological 
| papers, especially 1 in connection with Sound ; many of which 
have appeared in the Society’s publications. | 
BIENNIAL PERIOD, 1896-98.—Dr Prppig, for his papers on the Torsional Rigidity 
of Wires. 
21st Pari», 1898- 1900. —Dr Ramsay. H. TRAQUAIR, for his paper entitled Report on 
| Fossil Fishes collected by the Geological Survey in the 
Upper Silurian Rocks of Scotland, printed’ in. Vol. 
, XXXIX. of the Transactions of the Society. 
22ND 1900-02.—Dr Arruur T. Masrermay, for his paper entitled “The Early 
Development of C7 ibrella oculata (Forbes), with remarks on 
Echinoderm Development,” printed in Vol. XL. of the Trans- 
actions of the Society. 
23RD. PgRiop, 1902-04.—Mr Joun Doveatt, M.A., for his paper on “ An Analytical 
| Theory of the Equilibrium: of an Isotropic Elastic Plate,” 
published in Vol. XLI. of the Transactions of the Society. 


Ill. THE NEILL PRIZE. 


lst TRIENNIAL Perron, 1856-59.—Dr W. Lauper Linpsay, for his paper “ on the Spermogones and 
: Pycnides of Filamentous, Fruticulose, and Foliaceous Lichens,” 
published in the Transactions of the Society. 
2ND TRIENNIAL PERIOD, 1859- 62.—Ropert Kaye Grevitie, LL.D., for his Contributions to Scottish 
Natural History, more especially i in the department of Cryp- 
* togamic Botany, including his recent papers on Diatomacez. 
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3RD TRIENNIAL Pertop, 1862—65.—Anprew Crombie Ramsay, F.R.S., Professor of Geology in the 
Government School. of Mines, and Local Director of the 
Geological Survey of Great Britain, for his various works and 
1g@emoirs published during the last five years, in which he 
has applied the large experience acquired by him in the 


Direction of the arduous work of the Geographical Survey of — 


Great Britain to the elucidation of important questions bear- 
ing on Geological Science. 
418 TRIENNIAL Periop, 1865- 68.— Dr WILLtaM CarMICHAEL M‘Intosu, for his paper “on the Struc- 


| ture of the British Nemerteans, and on some New British 


Annelids,”’ published in the Transactions:of the Society. 
DTH TRIENNIAL Periop, 1868—71.—Professor ‘lurNER, for his papers “on the great Finner 
3 Whale ; and on the Gravid Uterus, and the Arrangement of 


the Footal Membranes in the Cetacea,” published in the 


Transactions of the Society. 
6TH TRIENNIAL Prriop, 187 1-7 4, ~—CHARLES WILLIAM Peacu, Esq., for his Contributions to Scottish 
| Zoology and Geology, and for his recent contributions to Fossil 

Botany. 

7TH TRIENNIAL: Prrion, 1874-77.—Dr Ramsay H. TRAQUAIR, for his paper the and 
| Affinities of Tristichopterus alatus (Egerton),” published in 
the Transactions of the Society, and also for his contributiqns 
| to the Knowledge of the Structure of Recent and Fossil Fishes. 
8TH TRIENNIAL Feaion, 1877- 80.—Joun Murray, Esq., for his paper “on the Structure and Origin 
| of Coral Reefs and Islands,” published (in abstract) in the 

Proceedings of the Society. 


Periop, 1880-83. —Professor Herp, for his papers “ on the Tunicata,” published | 


in the Proceedings and Transactions of the Society. 


107TH TRIENNIAL Periop, 1883—86.—B. N. Praca, Esgq,, for his Contributions to the Geology and 
Paleontology of Scotland, published in the Transactions of. 


the Society: 
Fen TRIENNIAL Perio, 1886-89.—Rosert Kinston, Esq., for Researches in Fossil Botany, pub- 
, o lished in the Transactions of the Society. 
12TH TRIENNIAL Prriop, 1889-92.—Jonn Esq., F.G.S., for his Investigations into the Geolo- 


gical Structure and Petrology of the North- - West Highlands. | 


13st TRIENNIAL PERIOD, 1892-95. —Ropert Irving, Esq., for his papers on the action of Organisms 
in the Secretion of Carbonate of Lime and Silica, and. on the 
solution of these substances in Organic Juices. These are 
printed in the Society’s Transactions and Proceedings. 
RIENNIAL 1895 - 98,—Professor Cossar Ewart, for his recent connected 
with Telegony. 
1578 Perron, 1898-1901.—Dr Joun S. Fert, for his papers entitled “ The Old Red 
| Sandstone of the Orkneys ” and “The Trap Dykes of the 
Orkneys,” printed in Vol. XXXIX. of the Transactions of 
(16TH ‘TRIENNIAL PERIOD, ‘1901-04. —Professor J. GRAHAM M.A., for his Researches on 
Lepidosiren paradoxa, published in the Philosophical Trans- 
actions of the Royal Society, London. 


GUNNING VICTORIA JUBILEF. PRIZE. 


TRIENNIAL Prion, 1884- 87.—Sir TuHomson, Pres. R.S.E., for a remarkable 
| - series of papers “on Hydrokinetics,” especially on Waves 
| | 7 and Vortices, which have been communicated to the Society. 
2ND TRIENNIAL Periop, 1887-90.—Professor P. G. Tart, Sec. R.S.E., for his work in connection with 
the “Challenger”? Expedition, and his other Researches in 

Physical Science. | 
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TRIENNIAL Periop, 189C-93.—ALExaNDER BucHan, Esq., LL.D., for his varied, extensive, and 


extremely important Contributions to Meteorology, many of 
which have appeared in the Society’s Publications, 
41H TRIENNIAL 1893-96.—Jonn ArTKEN, Esq., for his brilliant Investigations in Physics, 
. | especially in connection with the Formation and Condensation | 
_ of Aqueous Vapour. 
ist Pgriop, 1896-1900.—Dr T. D. Anpsgrson, for his discoveries of New ‘ond 
Variable Stars. 
2ND_ PERIOD, 1900-04. —Sir James Dewar, LL.D., D.C. F.R.S., for his 
| researches on the Liquefaction of Gases, extending over the 
- last quarter of a century, and on the Chemical and Physical — 
Properties of Substances at Low Temperatures: his earliest 


papers being published in the Transactions and Proceedings 
of the Society. 
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STATUTORY MEETING. 


“HUNDRED AND TWENTY-SECOND SESSION. 
Mendip 24th Oatober 1904 
At the Statutory Meeting, 
‘The Hon. Lord in the 


“The Minutes of last Annual Statutory Meeting of 26th October 1903 were “read, 


approved, and signed. 


On the motion. of Dr CRUM Brown, Dr R. M. Fercuson and Dr. ‘&B. N. Peact were 


appointed Ser utineers, and the Ballot for the New Council commenced. 


The TREASURER submitted his Accounts for ee year. These, with the Auditors’ Report, . 
were read and approved. . 


The Serutineers reported that the following N ew Council had been duly elected — 


| The Right EN, -G. C. V.0., LL.D., D.C.L., F.R.S., President. 
Professor J AMEs Grixre, LL.D., F.R. S., 
The Hon. Lord M‘Laren, LL. D. | 
The Rev. Professor Firnt, D.D., 
Rospert Munro, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 
Sir Joun Murray, K.C.B., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Ramsay H. Traquair, M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., 
Professor GEorGE Curystat, LL.D., General 
-Professor Crum Browy, F.R.S., 
Professor D. J. CUNNINGHAM, M. ELD. 
Puitie R. D. F.F. A, 
Avex. Bucuan, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S., Curator of Library.and Museum. 


Vice-Presidents. 


\ Secretaries to Ordinary Meetings. 


RY 
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COUNCILLORS. 


JoHN Horne, LL.D., F.R.S. 

G. Knorr, D.Sc. 

Professor RaLtpH Stockman, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Professor James WaLKER, D.Sc., Ph.D., F.R.S. 
Professor ANDREW Gray, M.A., LL.D., F.R.S. 
Rosert Kinston, F.R.S., F.G.S. 


D. Paton, M.D., F.R.C.P.E. 
Professor JoHN Curenz, C.B., M.D., LL.D. 
Professor J. GRAHAM M.A. 
WILLIAM Peppiz, D.Sc. 


LEONARD DossBin, Ph.D, 
Professor J. C. Ewart, M.D., E.R.S. 


On the motion of Professor CRUM Browy, thanks were voted to the Treasurer. 
On the motion of Dr Traquair, thanks were voted to the Scrutineers. 


On the motion of Professor Crum Brown, thanks were voted to the Auditors, who 


On the motion of Professor CurystaL, thanks were voted to the Chairman. 


JOHN M‘LAREN, V.P,, 


Chairman, 
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